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SIR, 


IF the preſent edition of this work have any ſu- 
periority over the laſt, that ſuperiority principally 
ariſes from the many important improvements 
which have lately been made in the London PHAR- 
MACOPOEIA ; and for theſe improvements the pu- 
blic is not a little indebted to you. Permit me 
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an individual, the obligation which, in my opinion, 
you have conferred on every medical practitioner : 
And believe me to be, with fincere eſteem, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


Eninsurcn, 
Nov. 1. 1788. 


ANDREW DUNCAN. 
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UCH was the ſuperiority of Dr Lewis's Diſpenſatory, at the 

time of its publication, over all others then extant, chat it 
ſoon ſuperſeded every work of a ſimilar nature in Britain, and 
obtained very high reputation abroad. During the life of the 
author, the improvements which that work received from his 
hands in ſucceſſive editions, correſponded to the diſcoveries 
that were then made in pharmaceutical chemiftry ; but durin 
the run. which has elapſed ſince the world were deprived 
the labours of that ingenious, induſtrious, and learned man, 
chemiſtry, in all its branches, has received many and very 
great improvements. It was therefore concluded, that an at- 
tempt to collect and apply the lateſt and moſt important diſ- 
1 to his Diſpenſatory, would be acceptable to the pu- 

lic. 

This attempt was carried into execution a fe years ago, b 
the —— of a work, under the title of — os 
DriseEnsaToORY. That work met with an unequivocal proof 
of public approbation : for in little more than a year, a very 
large — was completely ſold off. On this event it 
would again have been immediately put to the preſs, had it not 
been from the expectation of a new edition of the London 
Pharmacopœia; which was at that time in fuch forwardneſs, 
that a ſpecimen of it had been diſtributed with the view of ob- 
taining the opinion of intelligent pharmaceutical chemiſts re- 
ſpecting the intended alterations. That expectation was ſoon 
fulfilled. About the beginning of the year 1788, the London 
College, who had made no alteration in their Pharmacopeeia 
for near half a century before, republiſhed that work, with 
many alterations and corrections: And as far as the laſt edi- 
tion of this publication has any ſuperiority over the _— 
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that ſuperiority prinoipally aroſe from the many important im- 
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provements which the new London Pharmacopœia contains. 

That edition of the Edinburgh New Diſpenſatory included 
a complete tranſlation of the preſent London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias, which are by Royal authority the ſtandards 
of pharmaceutical practice in Britain: and it contained alſo 


many additions from the beſt foreign Pharmacopœias lately 


PRE on the continent of Europe, particularly from the 
harmacopœia Suecica, Roſſica, Danica, Brunſvicenſis and 
Genevenſis. But there was not a more material difference 
between the ſecond and the former impreſſion of this work, in 
the additions than in the diminutions : And it was preſumed, 
that no inconſiderable advantage aroſe from expunging from 
that edition many articles which retained a place in the ormer, 
although obſolete, abſurd, and not intitled to more notice than 
many of the preſcriptions of Galen and Paracelſus, long ſince 
baniſhed from every pharmacopœia. By omitting theſe, the 
time of the reader will not only be ſaved, but the danger of 
error avoided. 

In the ſecond edition, conſiderable alterations were alſo 
made in the arrangement of the work. Inſtead of four, it was 
divided into three parts : The firſt of theſe, 'The Elements of 
Pharmacy, was in the firſt edition adapted to the principles of 
modern chemiſtry, and illuſtrated by engravings of the moſt 
convenient furnaces and principal pharmaceutical inſtruments; 
here, therefore, there was but little room for alteration ; and 
it was accordingly preſented to the public very nearly in the 
ſame ſtate as before. Y 

In the ſecond part, The Hiſtory of the Materia Medica, the 
alphabetical mode of arrangement, which has in eee 
lars a decided ſuperiority over every other, and which is now 
adopted in almoſt every modern Pharmacopœia, was retained, 
But to join with this the advantages of other arrangements, 
a ſhort view was annexed of ſome of the leaſt exceptionable 
arrangements, antient and modern. 'The number of arti- 
cles, of which a hiſtory is given in this part of the work, 
was conſiderably abridged : for all thoſe were rejected which 
did not retain the ſanction of ſome modern Pharmacopceia of 
credit. Some articles, however, which, although not received 
into any of the modern Pharmacopœias, had been recommend- 
ed to the public on ſuch authority as, at leaſt, * them 
out as the ſubject of attention, were added. e aceount 
which was given of the operation and uſe of each article, 


correſponded to the pathological opinions at preſent moſt ge- 


nerally received among the moderns, and to the concurring 
teſtimony of faithful and accurate obſeryers. oy 
0 
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The third part contained what was formerly diſtributed in- 
to two, viz. Pharmaceutical Preparations, and Medicinal 
Compoſitions. In this part both hs London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceias were followed, and indeed, in many caſes, it 
is totally impoſſible to draw an accurate line between prepara- 
tions and compoſitions : accordingly, moſt. of thoſe articles 
which were formerly referred to one or other of theſe heads, 
had an equal title to belong to beth. In the arrangement of 
the different clafſes of preparations and compoſitions, the order 
of the London Pharmacopceia was followed ; which, while it 
differs very little from that of the Edinburgh College, is per- 
haps, in ſome particulars, preferable : But under each chapter, 
comprehending ſalts, ſpirits, powders, pills, or the like, the 
moſt active and eſteemed formulæ from foreign Pharmacopce- 
ias which have not a place in thoſe of Britain, were introdu- 


ced. By theſe changes the work was not a little improved. 


In the preſent edition no alterations have been made in the 

arrangement of the articles, or in the general plan of the work : 
pecuhar attention has been paid to the accuracy of the tranſla- 
tion; and ſome of the principal typographical errors have been 
corrected. 
- The additions are not numerous, although material: They 
are chiefly, enlarged tables of the elective attractions, ſingle 
and double; and a complete account of Lavoiſier's, or to 
new chemical doQtrines, reduced to a ſyſtematic form. 
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Explanation of the Contractiont uſed for the Titles of 
different Pharmacopeias quoted in this Work. 


Lond. collegit regalis medicorum Londinenſis, 4to. 
Lada, 1788. 


Edin.—Pharmacoperia collegii regit medicorum Edinburgents ro 
Edinburgi, 1783. 


— Genevenſis, ad uſum noſocomiorum, 8va- 
Genevz, 1780. 


Sacc.—Pharmacopeia Suecica, editio altera emendata, 8yo. Hol- 


miæ, 1779. 
Roſe. —Pharmacopeia Roſſica, 4to, Petropoli, 1778. 


Brun. —Diſpenſatorium pharmaceuticum Brunfricenfe, 4to, Brunſ- 
vici, 1777. 


Dan. —Pharmacopœia Danica, regia auctoritate, a collegio medico 
Haunienſi conſcripta, 4to, Hauniæ, 1772. a 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HARMACY is the art of preparing, preferving, 
and compounding ſubſtances for the purpoſes of 
medicine. This art has been commonly divided into 
two branches, Galenical and Chemical pharmacy. 
But for this diviſion there is no foundation in nature: 
And accordingly, proceſſes in one pharmacopceia re- 
ferred to the head of Chemical, are in another referred 
to the head of Galenical. There can be no doubt, that 
even the moſt ſimple pharmaceutical preparations 
are to a certain extent chemical. Hence this divi- 
fion, founded on prejudice, and ſupported merely by 
a veneration for antiquity, is now baniſhed from 
almoſt every modern pharmacopceia. | 


PrarMacy has alſo been divided into Theoretical 
and Practical; the firſt, conſiſting not merely of ſpe- 
culative opinions, but of a knowledge of fats and 
principles, tending to explain the rationale of proceſ- 
fes; the latter, comprehending the mere manual la- 
bour employed in proceſſes. 


Taz. 


Scientific Pharmacy. And there ean be n6 doubt F 


tach the ſcientific- and practical parts of pharmacy 
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Tux former of theſe may therefore be juſtly Wiel 


that an acquaintance with it is eſſentially neceſſary N 
to the due exerciſe of the healing art: For without 1 
it the practitioner muſt often err in the forms of pre- 
parations and compoſitions which he employs; and $ 
he muſt often be deceived in the effects reſulting from 
compoſitions, when he infers their properties from the 
known powers of the ingredients in their ſeparate 
ſtate. It would therefore be highly improper to de- 


from each other. And accordingly, in the firſt part 
of this work, a general view is given of the elements 
of pharmacy both practical and ſcientific, that the 
reader may be better prepared for the conſideration 
of the particular rg which are —— of in the 
ſecond aud Uhied parts. 


As the new e dodvines lately publiſhed in 
France by Mr Lavoiſier will in all probability be ge- 
nerally received in Europe, it has been thought the 
ſubjoined account of them would be NS to 
the — my reader. 


TW 


0 


nr 


OF THE 


NEW CHEMICAL DOCTRINES: 


As tlie new chemical doctrines, under the rams 
of the Antiphlogiſtic theory, have acquired great 
celebrity, and are making rapid progreſs to over- 
turn the theory of phlogiſton, ſo long followed by 
chemical philoſophers, it is preſumed that a gene- 
ral view of the principles of the new doctrine will 
not be unacceptable to moſt readers; arid that an 
explanation of theſe principles might with pro- 
priety form part of the introduction to a ſyſtem of 
an art which depends ſolely on the ſcience of Che- 
miſtry. 


A general account of the new Chemical pliiloſo- 
phy cannot be more properly conveyed, than by 
giving an abſtract of the Elements of Chemiſtry, 
lately publiſhed by Ms. Lavoisits, which is the 
vnly connected ſyſtem of the new doctrine. The 
ſyſtem is in a great meaſure his own: it owes its 
a 7 form 
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form and conſiſtency entirely to his inveſtigation and | | 
accurate obſervations ; and is in a very conſiderable © 1 
degree founded on his own diſcoveries. Although f 
their ſuperiority has occaſioned theſe new doctrines 
to be quickly ſpread over Europe, yet their rapid 
progreſs in Britain has been farther aſſiſted by that 
excellent tranſlation of them into our language by 
Mr. KERR; who, from his thorough knowledge of | 
the ſubje& has done every juſtice, that was in the 
power of a tranſlator to do, to Mr. Lavoiſier's boo. 


Taz principal difference between Mr. Lavoiſier's 4 
chemical philoſophy, and the SranliAx theory, 
conſiſts in his having totally rejected the hypotheti- 
cal element phlogiſton, as unfounded, and even con- 

tradictory to fact and obſervation ; while all the phe- 
nomena, uſually denominated phlogiſtic, are clearly 
ſhewn to depend on the abſorption, or extrication, 
of vital air, or its ſolid baſe, called, in the new no- 
menclature, Oxygen. It is extremely ſingular, but 
at the ſame time highly convenient, that nearly all 
the explanations of chemical phenomena, given by 
the followers of the old theory, may be changed into 
the new doctrines, merely by abandoning the term 
phlogiſton, and adopting the element of oxygen, with 
a flight inverſion of the language. Whenever a bo- 
dy is by the Stahlians ſaid to become phlogiſticated, 
or, in other words, combined with the imaginary 
element of phlogiſton, Mr. Lavoiſier and his follow- 
ers have clearly proved that oxygen, or baſis of vital 
air, is extricated; and, on the contrary, that when 
a body was ſuppoſed to part with phlogiſton, or be 
dephlo- 
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dephlogiſticated, it had in reality abſorbed, and be- 
come combined with, vital air. 


Ms. Lavois1ts begins with explaining his ideas 
concerning the conſtitution of elaſtic aeriform fluids 
or gaſſes, ſhewing, or at leaſt giving ſtrong arguments 
to prove, that they conſiſt of a ſolid baſis, combined 
with the matter of heat, called in the new nomen- 
clature, Caloric. He founds this hypotheſis on the 
obſerved general effects of increaſed temperature in 
bodies; but more eſpecially that conſtant effect of 
their being augmented in their dimenſions in every 
direction in conſequence of an increaſed temperature. 
And he concludes from analogy, that all bodies are 
either ſolid, fluid, or aeriform, according to the pro- 
portions which exiſt between the attractive forces in- 
herent in their particles, and the repulſive power 
which caloric exerts to ſeparate them. It follows 
from this theory, that all bodies are naturally ſolid, 
if heat, or caloric the cauſe of heat, were abſtracted ; 
and conſequently, that all liquids and aeriform fluids 
conſiſt of a peculiar naturally ſolid baſis, or a princi- 
pium proprium, the particles of which are prevented 
from obeying the general law of attraction by their 
being combined with caloric, as a principium commune. 
By this hypotheſis, and by the obſerved fact of the 
abſorption of vital air, he explains the appearance of 
heat in combuſtion; ſhewing that vital air which he 
calls oxygen gas, being compoſed of a ſolid baſis, viz. 
oxygen, united with caloric, muſt neceſſarily depo- 
ſit its caloric, when it quits the form of air to com- 


bine with a ſolid combuſtible body, or to change 


C2 from 
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from a more rare to a more denſe ſtate of aggrega- 
tion ; and conſequently, that theſe phenomena de- E 
pend on the various elective attractions of caloric, as 4 
far as heat is concerned. That caloric when chemi- C 
cally combined with any body, alters the aggrega- L 
tion of that body to a more rare ſtate, either from 
ſolid to liquid, or from liquid to aerjform, according 4 
to the exiſting proportions; and that when ſet free Þ 
from combination, it produces increaſe of tempera- f 
ture, accompanied with light, or fire, in proportion 


to its er of concentration. 


A an ſeveral Gmple claftic aeriform fluids, * 
which in all known temperatures, retain the ſtate of [ 
gas, but which enter into combinations with other | 
bodies, ſo as to aſſume the ſolid or liquid forms of | 


aggregation. For the ſake of preciſion he chuſes to 
make a diſtinction between the ſolid baſis which forms 
theſe combinations, and the gas, in which they are 
combined with caloric. The chief of theſe gaſſes 
has long been called vital air; but Mr. Lavoiſier 
thinks it preferable to confine the term air to the at- 
maſpheric fluid, which is a mixture of ſeveral gaſſes, 
and to diſtinguiſh the individuals by adding to the ge- 
neric term of gas, a ſpecific name derived from ſome 
eminent property of the ſolid baſis which forms its 
peculiar element. Thus he gives to vital air the 
name of oxygen gas, from the remarkable property 
of its baſe, which he calls oxygen, being the uni- 
as cauſe of dalle. 


Hr 
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He has clearly proved that every inſtance of com. 
buſtion is a caſe of the combination of this oxygen 
with the combuſtible body, and that in moſt caſes this 
combination may take place in ſeveral degrees or li- 
mits of ſaturation. In general, when this ſaturation 
is complete, the compound body is an acid; and, in 
the new language, the combuſtible body is ſaid to be 
oxygenated. Thus moſt combuſtible bodies are aci- 
difiable baſes, or ſubſtances capable of being con- 
yerted into acids by combination with oxygen. 
When the degree of the ſaturation of the combuſti- 
ble body falls ſhort of what is neceſſary for the com- 
poſition of an acid, the compound is named an oxyd. 
The proceſs in the former caſe is called oxygenation, 
and the baſe is ſaid to be oxygenated : in the latter 
caſe the baſe is ſaid to be oxydated, and the act is 
ſtyled oxydation. Theſe terms are arbitrary ; but, 
as they give clearneſs and preciſion to chemical lan- 
guage, without lengthened explanation, they are of 
great ule, 


THERE is only one known inſtance of a combuſti- 
ble body combining with oxygen, without forming 


an acid or an oxyd approaching to the acid ſtate. 


Inflammable air, as it was formerly called, is a ſim- 
ple gas capable of uniting with oxygen by combuſti- 


on: the two gaſſes depoſit their caloric, which ſhews 


itſelf in fire, or heat and light; and the compound 
body reſulting from their union is water. From this 
circumſtance the ſolid baſe of the combuſtible gas 
has received the name of hydrogen in the new no- 

DLL menclature; 
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menclature; and in its aeriform ſtate, combined with 
caloric, it is called hydrogen gas. 


Ons of the aeriform fluids, which compoſes the 
mixture called atmoſpheric air, is fatal to animal life, 
and extinguiſhes flame. It had formerly feveral | 
names, according to the fancy of different philoſo- 
Phers ; ſuch as atmoſpheric mephitis, foul air, phlo- | 
gifticated air, &c. In the new nomenclature it is 
called azotic gas, and its baſe, from its lethal quality, 
azot. This baſe unites in ſeveral different degrees of | 
ſaturation with oxygen, forming either oxyds or acids 


according to the ſaturating proportions of oxygen in 
the compound. In the loweſt degree of ſaturation 
with oxygen, the compound {till retains the aeriform 
ſtate, and does not diflolve in water: This, accord- 
ing to the general principles of the new nomencla- 
ture, ought to be called azoric oxyd gas ; but its 
former name, nitrou gas, being very familiar, and 
involving no contradiction or ambiguity, is retained. 
By a farther ſaturation with oxygen, this nitrous gas 
is changed into the ſtate of an acid, which retains the 
aeriform aggregation when alone; but is ſoluble, in 
conſiderable quantity, by water. For this acid the 
old name of nitrous acid is retained for the ſame rea- 
ſons as were given for retaining nitrous gas; but the 
two long known ftates of this acid are diftinguiſhed 
by varying the termination of the ſpecific name: 
The high-coloured, red, ſmoking acid, formerly 
called phlogiſticated, is now called nitrous acid, and 
the pale, ſtronger acid, which does not emit red va- 
pours, formerly called dephlogiſticated nitrous acid, 
1s 
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is now named nitrzc acid. The difference between 
theſe two ſtates of the acid depends on different ſa- 
turating quantities of oxygen, united with the ſame 
acidifiable baſe ; the latter, or more perfect nitric a- 
cid, being fully ſaturated with oxygen, while in the 
former leſs perfect, and ſmoking nitrous acid, there 
is an over proportion of azot. Theſe acids may be 
mutually converted into each other ; the nitric into 
the nitrous, either by the addition of azot, or the ab- 
traction of oxygen; and vice verſa. 


Azor and hydrogen, combined together, form 
cauftic volatile alkali, or ammonia, as it is called in 
the new nomenclature. The reaſon of changing the 
name of this ſubſtance is to avoid uneceſſary periphra- 
ſis in chemical language, and, as much as poſſible, 
to give each particular ſubſtance a clear and appro- 
priated ſingle term; the great advantages of which 
general principle of nomenclature will be ſeen by 
comparing the new names of the neutral ſalts with 
their old arbitrary denominations. 


SEVERAL ſimple combuſtible ſubſtances, during 
combuſtion, combine with with oxygen, and form 
oxyds or acids in the ſame manner as azot. Sulphur, 
when burnt ſlowly, unites with an under-ſaturating 
quantity of oxygen to form a volatile weak and highly 
odorous acid, formerly called phlogiſticated vitriolic, 
or ſulphureous acid, but now termed ſulphurovs 
acid. When burnt more rapidly, it abſorbs a great- 
er quantity of oxygen, and the reſulting com- 
pound is a ponderous ſtrong and inodorous acid, 

called 
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called ſulphuric acid, formerly the vitriolic. Theſe 


are likewiſe changeable into each other, either by 4 | 


adding oxygen to the ſulphureous, or by taking it [ 


away from the ſulphuric aeid. 


ProseHoRus is a ſimple combuſtible ſubſtance 


which, like ſulphur, combines with oxygen in two 1 : 


degrees of ſaturation ; the leſs oxygenated combina: 


tion being called the phoſphorous, and the more per- 


fealy oxygenated ſtate, the phoſphoric acid. 


CnARcOAL, or rather its elementary and ſimple 
combuſtible part, called carbon, or char, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the impure mixture called charcoal, u- | 
nites, during combuſtion with oxygen to form car- 


bonic or charie acid, formerly known by the names 
of fixed air, fixable air, aerial acid, &c. 


Traxx: are ſeveral known acids which have not yet 
been decompoſed, and their acidifiable baſis conſe- 


quently remain unknown. Theſe are the muriatic 
acid, boracic acid, and fluoric acid ; but from the ge- | 


neral analogy, it may be fairly preſumed that they 
conſiſt of peculiar combuſtible baſes, combined with 
oxygen as their general acidifying element. Though 
muriatic acid cannot, in our preſent ſtate of chemi- 
cal knowledge, be decompounded ſo as to diſcover its 
baſe, it can be made to unite with a conſiderable 
additional quantity of oxygen, and it thereby ac- 
quires properties very different from thoſe it poſſeſſed 


m its ordinary ſtate : In this new ſtate it is called in 


the new nomenclature, oxygenated muriatic acid. 


Super- 
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Super-oxygenated muriatic acid would perhaps be 
better name for it. 


| BESIDESs theſe ſimple acids, or acids with ſimple 
I baſes, many acids have compound baſes, or two or 
more ſimple acidifiable baſes united together, and 
WMtheſe compound radicals are converted into acids, or 
oxygenated by combination with oxygen. The 
compound acid, long known under the name of Aqua 
F--2gia, is of this kind, and it is evident, from the elec- 
| 4 ive attractions and other phenomena, that the ni- 
I tric and muriatic acids, which form it, are chemical- 
I ly combined together; that is, their acidifiable baſes 
Nunite to form a compound radical, for the acidifica- 
tian of which the oxygen of both acids ſerves in com- 
mon. The other acidifiable and oxydable compound 
es baſes are procured from vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and conſiſt, in genera], of yarious proportions 
of carbon and hydrogen united together, ſometimes 
with the addition of azot, or phoſphorus, or both. 
In the ſtate of oxyds, theſe compound radicals have 
an addition of oxygen in a ſaturating degree not ſuf- 
ficient for the acid ſtate: ſugar, ſtarch, gum, mucus, 
gluten, oil, reſin, alkohol, ether, &c. are compound 
acidifiable baſes, united only with the oxydating pro- 
portion of the oxygen. The acids of this order are, 


| New Names. u Names. 
Tartarous acid Acid of tartar. _ 
Malic acid Unknown till lately. 
if ' Citric acid _ of _ 
, ; 4 Empyreumatic acid of 
ed Pyro-lignous . . | 
** Pyro-mucous acid Empyr. acid of ſugar. 
; Pyro-tartarous acid Empyr. acid of tartar. 
id. D | Oralic 
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Oxalic acid 42 Acid of ſorrel. 
Vinegar, or acid of vine | 


gar. 


Acetous acid 


Acetic acid Radical vinegar. 
Succinic acid VPoolatile ſalt of amber. 
Benzotic acid Flowers of benzoin. 
Camphoric acid - till lately. 4 
og e aſtringent principle 
Gallic acid A of 222 Bey . 
Lactic acid Acid of four Whey. 
Saccholactic acid Unknown till lately. 
+ Formic acid Acid of ants. - 
Bombic acid Unknown till hats: 
Sebacic acid Ditto. 1 
Lithic acid WI OL calculus. 1 
olouring matter of Pub 3 
Pruſſic acid 9 4 


It is not pretended · that theſe acids can be formed 
Sy combining the ſimple elements of their baſes, and 
adding oxygen to the compound radical, ſo as to pro- 
duce a ſynthetic proof of their nature and conſtitu- 
tion; but by means of deſtructive diſtillation in cloſe | 
veſſels, and by other accurate modes of analyſis, their 
various elements can be ſeparated from each other, 
and their ſeveral proportions aſcertained with tole- 
rable preciſion, J 


| Tun metals form e ſet of oxydable or even 
acidiſiable baſes, and it is worthy of remark, that in 
the ſtate of oxyds, they all agree with the general 
phenomena of alkaline bodies; while many of them, 
by a farther addition of oxygen, are converted into 
acids. They are all combuſtible bodies, and moſt of 
them require an exceeding high degree of tempera- 
ture to combine them with oxygen in the dry way; 
but all of them may be combined with it in the moiſt 
210 4 1 way 
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| 3 way, by taking advantage of the elective attractions. 
ine hat was formerly called the reguline form of me- 
als, is their moſt ſimple ſtate, in which they are not 
ombined with any known ſubſtance; while, on the 

ontrary, the ſtate of calx, in which they were for- 
1erly ſuppoſed to be pure elementary bodies, is that 

in which, by addition of a ſaturating portion of oxy- 
Ween, leſs than is neceſſary for the acid ſtate, they are 
-onyerted into metallic oxyds, formerly denominated 
3 calces. Of this ſtate of oxydation, there are, in moſt 
I of the metals, ſeveral different degrees, and, in the 
ew nomenclature, theſe different degrees of oxyda- 
tion are diſtinguiſhed by their colours, or by the pe- 


1 Nculiar circumſtances in which the oxydation is pro- 
led 2 : 


duced. | 
od B 
"or Ir is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſolution of a me- 
x tal in an acid, that the metal be in the ſtate of an o- 
OP xyd, previouſly to the act of ſolution, or that it become 
th oxydated during the proceſs, either by decompo- 
e 


ſing a part of the acid uſed to diſſolve it, or the 
water with which the acid is diluted. Thus it al- 
ways happens, that, when metals not previouſly 
oxydated, are diſſolved in the nitric acid, or in con- 
centrated ſulphuric acid, a part of the acid is decom- 
poſed ; azot, or nitrous gas, or both, being diſcharg- 
ed in conſequence of part of the acidifying oxygen, 


le- 


1 being taken away from the baſe to oxydate the metal; 
1 ſulphurous acid, or even ſulphur is evolved, from 
2 a ſimilar decompoſition of the perfect ſulphuric acid, 


WH when that is employed for the ſolution. When di- 
4 a luted ſulphuric acid is employed, the water of dilu-. 
4 | D 2 . 9 rot e tion 


' . 
y 1 *. 
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tion is decompoſed to oxydate the metal, in conſe- 
quence of the elements of the acid being held toge- 


ther by a ſtronger elective attraction, than that which 


3 
— 8 


is exerted between the conſtituent ingredients of wa- 
ter; the conſequence is, that, in this caſe, hydrogen 


gas becomes diſengaged, and the metal, while it is 
diſſolving in the acid, is oxydated by a part or the 
oxygen of the water, | 


Tus above is in a great meaſure the whole of the 
new chemical doctrines; what remains is little more 
than a change of nomenclature, for the purpoſe of 
convenience and preciſion, and to avoid ambiguity, 
or what appear to the author to be falſe views of 
phenomena and chemical facts. . 


Tux names of the metals are all made to terminate 
in Latin, in the neuter gender; and one word is uſed 
for denoting each in its moſt perfect ſtate of purity, 
as far as the preſent ſtate of chemical knowledge per- 
mits. Thus Platinum, Aurum, Argentum, &e. de- 


note the perfect metallic, or reguline ſtate of Plati- | 
na, Gold, Silver, &c. 


£ <a 


Tux alkalies and earths are named as follow : 


New Names. Ola 20 BO 
Potaſh _ Pure, ox 
Soda IA 
Afamonia h {Volatile alk Aal prepared whe ick- 
Lime Pang e calcareous . 
Magneſia Calcined magneſia. 
Barytes Pure ponderous earth. 
Clay Pure argillaceous — 8 


Siliceous earth Pure ſiliceous earth. 
Tas 


i. 
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Tur combinations of alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxyds with acids, forming what are called neu- 
tral, middle, earthy, and metallic ſalts, are divided 


into genera according to the acid which- forms part 
of their conſtitution ; and the peculiar baſis with 


W «hich the acid is combined in each particular ſalt, 


forms the ſpecific name of that compound. By this 
means the former unintelligible, or falſe names of 
theſe ſalts, are rejected, and terms are employed, 


which not only indicate the particular ſalt meant to 


be expreſſed, but alſo enumerate the ingredients, and 
even expreſs the ſtate of the ingredients which enter 
the compoſition. Thus all the ſalts which have the 
ſulphuric acid, combined withan alkaline, earthy, or 
metallic baſe, are named ſulphats; while thoſe, hav- 
ing the ſulphurous acid combined with the fame 
baſes, are named ſulphites : and fo of the other acids 
as in the following table. 


New Names. Old Names. 


OI of barytes Heavy ſpar, Vitriol of h earth. 
potaſh Vitriclated "tartar, Sal de e, 


Arcanum duplicatum. 
ſoda Glauber's ſalt. 
lime Selenite, gypſum, calcareous viertel. 


| magneſia 3 ſedlitz ſalt, magneſian 


ammonia Glauber's ſecret ſal ammoniac. 
argl Alum. 
White vitriol, goſlar vitriol, white 


* coperas, virriol of zinc. 

1 Green coperas, green vitriol, martial 
vitriol, vitriol of iron. 

manganeſe Vitriol of manganeſe. 

cobalt Vitriol of cobalt. 

nickel Vitriol of nickel. 

lead Vitriol of lead. 

tin Vitriol of un. 


Sulphat 
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New Names. Od Names. 


Sup Blue coperas, blue vitriol, Roman 4 I | 
e ene 9 vitriol, vitriol of copper. = 
biſmuth * Vitriol of biſmuth. | 


_ antimony Vitriol of antimony. 


"arſenic Vitriol of arſenic. _ 
mercury Vitriol of mercury. 
. Glver Vitriol of filver. | 

gold Vitriol of gold. 
platina Vitriol of platina. 


* In ſome caſes theſe ſalts may be formed with a li- 
mited and permanent ſuper- ſaturating proportion of 
acid, or with the contrary exceſs of the alkaline 
earthy or metallic baſe : in theſe two caſes the par- 
ticular ſtate of ſaturation is denoted by prefixing the 
word acidulous or alkaline to the former names. 
Thus cream, or cryſtals of tartar, which is known to 
confiſt of potaſh, or the fixed vegetable alkali, united 
to an exceſs of the tartarous acid, is called acidulous 
tartarite of potaſh, and ſo of the reſt. 


THis is as full an account of the doctrines and no- 
menclature of the new chemical philoſophy, as the li- 
mits of this prefatory diſcourſe would admit: For far- 
ther particulars the reader muſt be referred to Mr. 
Lavoiſier's Elements, where full and clear explana- 
tions are given of all the particular parts of the ſyſ- 
tem; and where the chief objections, which have been 
made againſt it by the followers of the old theory, are 
obviated and anſwered. 


Ir is certainly no ſmall confirmation of the reaſon- 
ableneſs, and ſuperior evidence of this new chemical 
philoſophy, that Dx. En, who has long taught 

cChemiſtry 


„ 
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W chemiſty in this univerſity, with the greateſt and 


2 N * 


| ; f moſt deſerved reputation, and who is himſelf a very 
cConſiderable chemical diſcoverer, has acknowledged. 


that the theory of phlogiſton, according to which all 
his reaſonings have been regulated ſince he began to 


Jive lectures, is now become much embarraſſed, in 


conſequence of the numerous diſcoveries which have 
lately been made; and that it does not afford ſuch 
clear and ſatisfaQtory explications of the phenomena 


of chemiſtry as Mr. Lavoiſier's theory, which is more 


ſimple and eaſily comprehenſible, and more cloſely 
connected with the new chemical facts. 


Mx. K1Rwan alſo, who has 16ng been a ſtrenuous 
defender of the Stahlian doctrine, and has even py- 
bliſhed a treatiſe in its ſupport againſt Mr. Laveiſier's 
opinions, has lately, with more ingenuouſneſs than 
falls to the lot of moſt men, candidly and openly ac- 
knowledged his error, and now ſubſcribes to the truth 
of thoſe very-opinions he. _ ON n oppoſ- 
8 


THE, 


- 


The Reader is requeſted to correct the following material ty- 
pographical error, which has unaccountably been unnoticed 
in the preſent, as well as the former, editions of this work. 


P-205s column 2d. line 16. for—precipitated by nitrous acid, 
read precipitated from nitrous acid. 


. 
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CHAPTER L 


A general View of the Properties and Relations of Medicinal 
| Subſtances. "= 


SECT. I. 


VEGETABLES. 


\ FEQETABLES are organized bodies, furniſhed with a variety 
of veſſels for the reception, tranſmiſſion, and perſpiration of diffe- 
rent fluids. Analogous to animals, they are produced from ſeeds 
and eggs, and are endowed with functions, by which the aliment they imbibe 
is changed into new forms, into ſolids and fluids, peculiar to particular 
plants, and to different parts of the ſame-plant. Ts 

The analogy between the vegetable and animal kingdoms will a 
ſtill more ſtriking, when we conſider that the former exhibit, though in 
a leſs degree, all the phenomena of ſenſibility and motion. 

The pabulum of vegetables, like that of moſt animals, is of a mixed 
nature; and is compoſed of the neceſſary union of water, heat, and light, 
and leſs neceſſarily of air and earth: the office of theſe two laſt elements, 
ſeems 1 be that of filtres, or vehicles for conveying the other principles in 

ro orm. i | 

l — varieties in the ſtate and proportion of theſe ſeveral agents, a 
very multiplied diverſity takes place in the external form, quantity, and 
= of one and the ſame vegetable: hence the difference of plants 
rom the ſoil, climate, ſeaſon, and other fimilar circumſtances. The in- 
flucnce” of heat, and light, or what is probably the ſame thing, the ah- 
ſorption of the inflammable principle, is perhaps the moſt important be 
article in the aliment of vegetables. This principle, whether derived Ti 
. EE CE | 
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the putrefaction of the wild growth, aſſiſted by calcareous earths and other 
ſeptics, is found at all times to modify, in a peculiar manner, the form, the 
quantity, and even the ſenſible and inherent properties of vegetables. It is 
of importance however to remark, that the ſoundneſs and ſpecific principles 
of vegetables are not invariably the more complete in proportion to the vi- 
gour of their growth; high health, which is always a dangerous ſtate in 
the conftitorion of ammats,” is often the means of perverting or deſtroying 
the ceconomy of vegetable life. Thus the finer aromatics, which naturally 
inhabit the dry and ſandy ſoils, when tranſplanted into a moiſt and rich 
one, or, in other words, when placed in mould abounding with the fomites 
of inflammable principle, grow with rapidity and vigour, and have their bulk 
conſiderably. increaſed ; but loſe very much of their fragrance, as if their 
active principles were exhauſted by the luxuriance of their growth. 

Plants are alſo found to differ conſiderably in the different periods of 
their growth. Thus, fome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odori- 
ferous matter; others again yield little or none till they have attain- 
ed to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, con- 
tain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into a ſweet one: 
others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and afterwards by de- 
grees become filled with a ſtrong acid. The common grain, and ſundry 
Scher feeds, when beginning to vegetate, are in taſte remarkably ſyect : 
yet the kernels of certain fruits prove, at the ſame period, extremely acid. 

roots of ſome of our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſum- 
mer, thin and watery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
Juices, which, expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon conerete into ſolid gum- 
my-refans, ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad. In open ex- 
poſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm feafons, aromatic plants become ſtronger 
and more fragrant, while thoſe of an oppoſite nature become weaker. 'To 
theſe particulars therefore due regard ought to be had in collecting plants 
2 obſerve allo, that che different parts of 
It may be proper to obſerv: t e different parts of one plant 
are often very different in quality from each other. Thus the bitter herb 
mwoad niſcs/ from an aromatic root; andthe narcotic popy-head includes 
Teds which have uo narcotie power. Theſe differences, 3 very ob- 
vious in the common culinary plants, do not feem to have been ſufficiently 
obſerved or attended to, in thoſe plants that have been admitted as articles 
of the materia medica, 
Without any obvious dependence on the cireumſtances above mention- 
ed; vegetables are, like animals, alſo obnoxious to diſeaſes and death; 
which, whether occaſioned by intenſe cold, by infects, lightning, or other 
cauſes, always maintain a ftriking analogy to the affections of animals, 
The principal difference between animals and vegetables is that the ſeveral 
parts of-vegetables do not conſtitute ſucha mutualy depending ſyſtem as thoſe 
of the more perfect animals: Hence it is, that a very conſiderable part of a 
may be diſeaſed or dead, while the reſt enjoys perfect good life and 
1. Though the phyſiology. of vegetables is hitherto inſufficient for 
forming any complete doctrines of the cauſes and cure of their ſeveral 
diſeaſes; yet, in many caſes, it might be uſeful to attend to the forma- 
tion of a pathology of the vegetable kingdom: in the ſtate even of our 
preſent rang + it is of importance in the ſtudy of pharmacy to be 
aware that ſuch diſcalcs really exift, and are capable of changing or 
F ying 
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deſtroping the actire principles of many of our moſt valuable herbs. In 
thepplants more evidently ſenſitive, the diſeaſes exhibit a very cloſe a- 
nalogy to many of thoſe of animals: ſeveral of the remote cauſes are ſuch 
as are known to obſtruct perſpiration, to induce general debility, or other- 
wiſe diſorder the animal economy. The diſeaſes alſo are evidently mark- 
ed by a diminution of their ſenſitive and moving principle; and perhaps, 
in conſequence of this diminution, their ſolids, their ſap, and other fluids, 
ſhrivel and decay, and the whole plant aſſumes new forms, and is impreg - 
nated with inert, or fraught with noxious principles. Analogous alſo to 
animals, the plant, when deprived of the living principle, runs into all thoſe 
changes common to what is called inanimate matter. We ſhall now pro- 


ceed to examine the changes to which vegetables are ſubjeR. 
I. Produ#ions from P egetables by FxxmenTATION. 


FERMENTATION is a ſpontaneous motion excited in dead vegetables and 
animals, which is peculiar to thoſe organic ſubſtances in conſequence of 
the principle of vegetable or animal life. | 

The circumſtances favouring fermentation are "4 general, a certain de- 
gree ot fluidity, a certain degree of heat, and the contact of the air. 
There are however ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into that ſtate by the ad- 
mixture of thoſe that are ; as by adding to them, along with a pro quan- 
tity of water, a portion of the yeſt or head thrown up to he farfice of 
fermenting liquors. Without this expedient many vegetables would run 
immediately into the acetous, and ſome of them into the putrefactive 
fermentations. It is alſo found, that though acetous and putrefactive 
ferments are unable to ſtop the vinous fermentation, they are | 0p ca- 
pable of aſſimilating the liquor to their own nature in a mort perfect form ; 
and hence it is, that in the manuſactures of wine, rum, and vinegar, it 
is found uſeful to keep the veſſels well ſcaſoned with the liquor intended to 
be ared. Three different kinds or ſtages of fermentation have been 
S diſtinguiſhed by chemiſts, The vinous, which furniſhes alcohol, 
or what is commonly called ſpirit ; the acetous, which affords vinegar ; 
and the putrefactive, which yields volatile alkali. Being generally con- 
ſtant in ſucceſſion to each other, the whole proceſs will be beſt underſtood 
by conſidering each of them apart. All vegetable ſubſtances are not 
capable of the vinous fermentation : the conditions neceffary to its pro- 
duction are, a ſaccharo-mucilaginous matter; a fluidity ſomewhat vifcous, 
the proper degree of which is beſt learned from experience ; a heat from 
40 to 96 of Farenheit's thermometer; a conſiderable maſsIof matter; and 
the acceſs of the external air. | 

The phenomena exhibited in the vinous fermentation are, a briſk tu- 
multuary motion, the liquor loſes its tranſparency and homogeneous ap- 
f its bulk and heat are conſiderably increaſed, the ſolid parts are 

uoyed up to the top, and a great quantity of a permanently elaſtic fluid 
is diſengaged. This fluid or gas being heavier than atmoſpheric air, floats 
in ſeparate maſſes near the ſurface of the liquor; and is eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
common air, by extinguiſhing flame and animal life, precipitating lime 
from limewater, eryſtalliſing and rendering mild the cauſtic alkali is the 


. 
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gas fyleeſtre of Helmont, and the fixed air, aerial acid, or carbonic acid of 
modern chemiſts. After ſome time the tumultuary motion in the liquor is ſud- 
denly checked, perhaps from the generation of the alcohol ; a fine ley is alſo 
| precipitated ; and the floating matter, if not purpoſely prevented, ſubfides to 
the bottomof the veſſel. In the wines produced from the grape, alarge quan- 
tity of a ſaline concrete ig incruſted on the ſides and bottom of the caſks ; and 
this is commonly known by the name of tartar, the properties of which we 
ſhall afterwards examine. At the termination of theſe phenomena, the 
yegetable matter has aſſumed new properties ; and from being a mild, ſweet, 
or gently acidulous infuſion, is new become the briſk pungent, and inebri- 
ating liquor, called YOu or Vinous Liquor. 3 | 7 
ermented or vinous liquors ate prepared a variety of ſub ; 
ſtances: the ſaccharine ſubſtances, thoſe ware a by a beginning 
vegetation, are in general fitteſt for the purpoſe ; a multitude of collateral 
circumſtances are alſo neceſſary for the proper management of the proceſs ; 
and in vinous liquors, t diverſities are obſervable. Theſe differences 
are not only obſervable 1n wines produced from different ſubſtances, but al- 
ſo in thoſe prepared from one and the ſame vegetable. Theſe diverſities 
may be referred to the different conditions of the ſubſtance to he ferment- 
ed, to the ſtates of fluidity and heat, and to the degree of fermentation 
to which the ſubject has been carried. This laſt is principally modified by 
the preceding cauſes, and not 8 by very minute and apparent - 
ly trifling circumſtances in the conduct of the operator. Hence the nu- 
merous varieties in the vinous liquors produced from the grape, which have 
been more peculiarly denomiated wines. It is an important part of phar- 
macy to enquire into theſe differences with care and attention. 
The diverſity in vinous liquor is ſtill more obvious in thoſe produced 
from different vegetables. Many of the native qualities of the ſubſtances, 
as colour, taſte, flavour, &c. often remain in the wine; not being totally 
ſubdued by that degree of fermentation neceſſary for rendering the liquor 
vinous. Hence the remarkable difference of wines produced from the grape, 
and the gramiqous ſeeds ; the wine produced from theſe laſt has been more 
ſtrictly called beer ; and is well known to differ from wines produced from 
apples, peare, apricots, or any other fruit. Sp 
£ 1. Of the Product of the Vixovs Fermentation. 


Tus product of all theſe fermented * is, as we have juſt now 
mentioned, the pungent and intoxicating liquor called wine. It is proper, 
bowerer, in pharmacy, to enquire into the different principles which enter 

its compoſition. As the wine furniſhed by grapes is the moſt valuable 

and generally known, we ſhall take it as an example. Grape - wine, then, 

is compaſed of a large quantity of water, of alcohol, of tartar, and of a 

_ colouring matter. It is proper, however, that we ſhould lay down the 
fo of ſuch a combination in wine, and explain the methods by which 


1 map be decompoſed and ſeparated into the conſtituent parts above men · 
tio 


For this purpoſe, recourſe is generally had to the aſſiſtance of the fire. 
The liquor is put into an alembic ; and as ſoon as it boils, a white milky 

. fluid, of a pungent ſmell and taſte, diſtils into the recipient. This fluid 
- js called aquavi/e, or, in common language, ſpirit e it is compounded of 


- 
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water and certain matters capable of ſuſpenſion in water, of alcohol, and of . 
a ſmall proportion of oil; which laſt communicates to it a milky colour: 
the yellow colour, afterwards aſſumed, is partly owing to the ſame oil, 
and partly to a ſolution of the extractive matter of the wooden caſks 
in which the aquavitz has been kept. This aquavitz, like wine, al- 
ways partakes more or leſs of the flavour of the vegetable from whence it 
has been prepared; but by farther diſtillation, and other proceſſes, it ia 
freed of its water, and of the native principles of the vegetable matter 
which the watery parts bad kept in ſolution ; when thus prepared, it is a 
pure alcohol or inflanmatie ſpirit, which is always the ſame from whatever 
vegetable the wine was produced. 

After all the aquavitz has been drawn off, the reſiduum now ceaſes 
to be wine; it is of a chocolate colour, of an acid and auſtere taſte ; it has 
now aſſumed a heterogenous appearance, and a great quantity of falige 
cryſtals is obſerved in the liquor; theſe cryſtals are the tartar. By the 
above proceſſes, then, we have fully decompoſed wine: but it is to be 
obſerved, that by this analyſis we have not ſeparated the different parts 
of wine in their original and entire ſtate ; nor are we hitherto acquaint» 
ed with any method of regenerating the wine by recombining the aqua» 
vitæ with the reſiduum: ſome product of the fermentation. is, therefore, 
changed or deſtroyed; and this product is probably ſome peculiar modi- 
fication of fixed air or aerial acid. The reſiduum, when evaporated, aſ- 
ſumes the form and conſiſtence of an extract; the colouring part may be 
abſtracted by rectiſied ſpirit of wine, but is not ſeparable from it by the 
addition of water: it ſeems therefore to be of a gummi-reſinous nature, 


and extracted from the grape by means of the alcohol generated during the 


fermentation. 

From this analyſis, then, it is obvious, that wine is compoſed of water, 
colouring matter, alcohol, and a ſomething that is changed or loſt, We 
ſhall refer the particular examination of alcohol and tartar to the proper 

laces aſſigned them in this work ; and we hope that from this general 
— of the ſubject, the properties of wine, as a ſolvent of ſeveral me- 
dicinal ſubſtances to be afterwards examined, will be much more 
underſtood. Before we go farther, it is proper to add, that the ley 
precipitated from wine during fermentation, tis a compound of ſtones, 
pieces of grape, tartar, and vitriolated tartar : the two firſt are inert bo- 
dies; the two laſt we ſhall particularly cxamine in their proper order. 
We are now prepared to conſider the nature and product of the next kind 
or ſtage of fermentation, viz. the bes | 

2. Aczrovs Fermentation. 

To underſtand the proceſs of the acetous fermentation, we muſt leave 
for the preſent our analyſis of the product of the vinous fermentation, and 
return to the wine in its moſt perfect and entire ſtate. It is proper 
to obſerve, that though, after the liquor has become vinous, a ial - 
ceſſation- of the more obvious phenomena takes place, yet the wine ftill 
ſuffers a low and imperceptible degree of fermentation. We are not then 
to conſider the liquor as being in a quieſcent ſtate, but as conſtantly ap- 


proaching to the next ſtage, viz. the acetous fermentation, which we are now 
to conſider, This kind of inſenſible fermentation, or what we may = 


Fr inmmeſipe: change, ſeems to be veceffery to the perfeQion of the 


s However, © is to be regulated under certain limitations : 

when too m check ed, as by cold, thunder, or ſuch like cauſes, the 

becomes vapid; when too much encouraged by heat, contact of air, 
rags approaches too far to the acetous change: but in order that the 
vinous ſhall proceed fully to the acetous fermentation, ſeveral circumſtances 
ere required; and theſe are in general the fame that were before 7 
to the vinous Rage. Theſe conditions are, a temperate degree of h 

tity of unfermented mucilage, an acid matter, ſuch as tartar, a and the 
2 of external air. When thus ſituated, the liquor ſoon p aſſes in- 
to the acetous fermentation : but during this ſtage the r are 
not ſo remarkable as in the vinous ; the motion of air is now leſs con- 
E 2a groſs unctuous matter "ſeparates to the bottom, the liquor 

its vInous ye and flavour, becomes four, and on diſtillation ords 
no inflammable ſpirit. It is now the acetous acid or vinegar ; and when 
5 at by diſtillation from the unQuous ley, may be preſerved a con- 

cable length of time without undergoing the putrid change: to this 

» however, it always approaches in the ſame manner as the vinous 
conſtantly yerges to the acetous fermentation ; and this will much more 
= happen if the acid be allowed to remain with the unctuous i, 
matter above mentioned. When thus ſituated, the vinegar quick! 
its tranſparency, aſſumes a blackiſh colour, loſes its fon rele and rer. 
able odour, has an offenſive taſte and ſmell, and, when dillilled at a certain 
period of the proceſs, yields volatile alkali. 

The Bquor is now arrived to the laſt ſtage, viz, 


3. The Purazracrirz Fermentation. 


Ex om the preceding phenomena, it is obyious, that the fame ſub- 
: which is capable the vinous and acetom, is alſo capable of the 
ire fermentation. It is perhaps impoffible to induce the firſt 
withqut a mixture of the ſecond ; or the EEE without a mixture of the 
third. 1550. wine is a little acid; and there are few vinegars 
without ſome poſit jon "eh: (las ls priſon, or without vola e alkali, 
peutralized . ae acid which ominates. Notwithſlanding this feem- 
of one and the ſame roceſs, the putrefaction of vege- 
Feet: has its denten phenomena. The vegetable matter, if in a fluid 
late, becomes turbid, and cd a large quantity of feculent matter; a 
conſiderable num] of air-bubbles are raiſed to the top; but their motion 
is not ſo briſk. in the putrefactive as in the vinous, or even the acetous Ker. 
mentation: neither the bulk nor heat of the liquor ſeems to be inereaſ. 
ed; but an acrid pungent vapour 1s perceived by the ſmell, and which, 
. by chemical trials, is found to be the volatile alkali ; by degrees this pun- 
gent odour is changed into one leſs pungent, but much more nauſeous. . If 
the ſame train of pheyomena have taken place in a 1 conſiſting of 


ft pulpy waſs ; bis 


parts ſomewhat ſolid, its cobefion is broke down into a 


maſs, on drying, 20 loſes its odour leaving a black 12 like 
* aer nothing but earthy and ſaline ſubſtances. 

per to obſerve, that thoug h the circumſtances favouring the 
— — the beet ich Mien dean e to the vinous and acetou 


onditions are not ſo indiſpenſable | to the 


former 


rmcntations, yet 
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Grier ds to the two latter ſtages. All vegetables have more or leſs tendency | 
to puttefaction, and a great number of them are capable of the acetous fer- 

uh pro rg but the proportion of thoſe capable of the vinous is not couſider- 
able; and theſe laſt will run into the putrid in circumſtances in which they 
cannot undergo the vineus or even the acetous fermentations. Thus flour 
tnade into a foft paſte will become ſour ; but it muſt be perfe&ly diffolred 
in watet to make it fit tor the vinous ſtage ; whereas mere dampnefs is ſuf- 
ficient ts make it paſs to the putrid fermentation : befides the condition of 
—7 a les degree of heat, and a more limited acceſs of air; are futh- 

producing the putrefactive fermentation. 

cy is therefore probable, that all vegetables, in whatever ſtate they may 
be, ate liable to a kind of putrefaction: in ſome the change is flow and 

dual, but never fails at Add to break down the texture and cohefion 
of the mot ſolid. 

We formerly obſerved, that the vapours ſeparated during the vinous 
ſermentatĩon were fixed air or aerial acid; and it is indeed true, that in the 
idcipient ſtate of this fermentation a quantity of gas is ſtill evolved, and 
with it a quantity of alkaline air: in the advanced ſtate, however, 
find theſe capri of a different nature; they now tarniſh filyer, and rew« 
— combinations of lead with the ve etable acids of black; When 

ced in larg ert and much confined, as happens in ſtacks of hay 
22 wet, they burſt into actual flame, confuming the hay to aſhes: on 
ae of theſe vapours diſcovers itſelf by an emiſfiow of light; 

as in Su W a appearance of rotten wood when placed in the dark; 
. above phen omena it is evident, that theſe vapours abound with 
Ed hos e of — ; and their odour probably depends on this 

eels ple loofely combined with the water, or ſome other parts of the * 
Ente fed matter. This gas is therefore different from that ſeparated 
the vinous fermentation z z it 15 the phlogiſticated, and ſometimes the in- 
fammable air of Dr Prieftly, or the hydrogen of of Lavoiſier. | 

We have thus, for the fake of clearnefs, and in order to comprehend 
the whole of the ao wh traced the phenomena of fermentation through 
its different ſtages: it is proper, however, to obſerve, that though every 

zetable that has ſuffered the vinous will proceed to the acetous and putre 
active fermentations, yet the ſecond ſtage i is not neceffarily preceded by the 
400 nor the third by the ſecond; or in other words, the acetous fermen- 
tation is not neceſſarily confined to thofe ſubſtances which have undergone 
the vinous, nor the putrefactire to thoſe which have wndergone the ace- 
tous fermentation. Thus it is, that gums diffolved in water paſs to 
the acetous without undergoing the vinous fermentation ; and gluti- 
nous matter ſeems to run into putrefacton without ſhewing previous 
aceſcence : and farther, theſe changes frequently happen although the 
tag be under thoſe conditions which. are Fo rable to the preceding 


Fe che foregoing ſketch, the importance of this ſubje& in the ſtudy 
of Pharmacy be obvious af firſt fight: it cannot, however, afford 


us any uſeful information on the) native principles of vegetables; but it 
preſents to us new roducts, the importance of which is well known in 
chemiſtry, in medicine, and in arts. The neceffity of being well _— 
ed with the ſeveral facu (for of theory we know none ſutiafactory), wall 


appear 
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appear in the pharmaceutical hiſtory and n of our moſt 
valuable drugs. We are next to conſider a ſet of no leſs complicated ope- 


| II. Produfions from vegetables by Figs. 
Is order to analyſe, or rather to decompoſe vegetables by the naked 
fire, any given quantity of dry vegetable matter is put * retort of 
glaſs or earth. ving filled the veſſel about one half or two thirds, we 

it in a reverbatory furnace, adapting it to a proper receiver. To 
collect the elaſtic fluids, which, dee wands burſt the veſſels (and 
which, too, it is proper to preſerve, as being real products of the l 
we uſe a perforated receiver with a crooked tube, the extremity of whi 
is received into a veſſel full of water, or of mercury, and inverted in a baſon 
containing the ſame fluid: by this contrivance, the liquid matters are 
collected in the receiver, and the aeriform fluids paſs into the inverted 
veſſel, If the vegetable is capable of yielding any ſaline matter in a con- 
crete ſtate, we interpoſe between the retort and the receiver another veſ- 
ſel, upon- whoſe ſides the ſalt ſublimes. Theſe things being properly ad- 
juſted, we apply at firſt a gentle heat, and increaſe it — % that we 
may obſerve the different products in 8 order. At firſt an inſipid 
watery liquor paſſes over, which is chiefly compoſed of the water of vege · 


tation; on the heat being a little farther increaſed, this watery liquor, or 


Sm, becomes charged with an oily matter, having the odour of the ve- 
getable, if it poſſeſſed any in its entire ſtate; along with this oil we alſo 
obtain an acid reſembling vinegar, and which communicates to the oil 
ſomewhat of a ſaponaceous nature; on the heat being carried ftill farther, 
we ure more acid, with an oil of a dark colour, and the colour gra- 

as the diſtillation advances. The oil now ceaſes to retain 


the peculiar odour of the e; and, being ſcorched by the heat, ſends 


forth a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell like tar: it is then called empyreumatic oil. 
About this — alſo ſome elaſtic vapours ruſh into the inverted veſſel; theſe 

conſiſt of inflammable or fixed airs, and very often of a mixture 
of both ; the volatile ſalt now alſo ſublimes, if the ve was of a nature 
to furniſh it. By the time the matter in the retort has acquired a dull red 


heat, „ we then ſtop; and allowing the veſſel to 


cool, we find a maſs of charcoal, retaining more or leſs the form and ap · 
of the vegetable before its decompoſition. 

We have thus deſcribed, in the order of their ſucceſſion, the ſeveral pro- 
ducts obtained from the generality of vegetables when analyſed in cloſe 
veſſels and in a naked fire. * ; | 

It is, however, to be underſtood, that the proportion of theſe princi- 

turns out very various; the more ſucculent yield more water, and 


ua more ſolid afford a er quantity of the other principles. Inde- 


alſo of this di the nature of the products themſelves are 

to differ in different vegetables: thus in the cruciform plants, and 

in the emulſive and farinaceous ſeeds, the ſaline matter which comes over 
with the water and oil is found to be alkaline; ſometimes it is ammo- 
niacal, from the combination of the acid with the volatilef 392 
over at the end of the proceſs ; it is alſo probable, that the acids of vege- 
tables are not all of the ſame nature, 6 WE Wn og ne 
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nal marks, When volatile alkali is obtained, it is always found in the 


mild efferveſcing ſtate; it is procured, however, from a few vegetables only; 
it is ſeldom in a concrete form, being generally diſſolved in the phlegm; 
and as it ordinarily makes its appearance about the end of the proceſs, it 
is probable that its formation 1s owing to ſome peculiar combination of 
the oil and fixed alkali. The plants containing much oily combuſtible 
matter ſeem to be thoſe which more peculiarly yield inflammable air, 
while the mucilages appear to be as peculiarly fitted for affording the 
fixed air or aerial acid. The chemical properties of charcoal ſeem to be 
always the ſame from whatever vegetable it has been produced: on a mi- 
nute examination (which, however, is not the buſineſs of pharmacy, it 
is found to conſiſt of fixed air, the principle of inflammability, a ſmall 
quantity of carth, ſaline matter, and a little water. The whole of the 
analyſis then amounts to air, water, earth, and the principle of inflam- 
mability ; for by repeated diſtillations the oil is reſolved into water, the 
principle of inflammability, and a little earth; the ſaline matter alſo is 
a product ariſing from a combination cf the earthy matter with water or 
the principle of inflammability, in ſome ſhape or other, or perhaps'with 
both. That theſe combinations take place, has at leaſt been the opinion 
of the chemiſts. | 

We formerly faid that charcoal was partly compoſed of ſaline matter 
it therefore remains that we ſhould neut decompoſe the charcoal, in order 
to obtain or ſeparate the articles next to be mentioned. 


The fixed Salts of Vegetables. 


WuHen vegetable charcoal has been burnt, there remains a quantity of 
aſhes of cinders or a blackiſh grey or white colour: theſe, when boiled 


or infuſed in water, communicate to it a pungent ſaline taſte ; the ſalt 


thus held in ſolution may, by evaporation, be reduced to a concrete ſtate: 
this ſaline matter, however, is generally found to be mixed with ferrugi- 
nous, earthy, and other impurities, and likewiſe with a number of neu- 
tral ſalts of different kinds. In this mixed condition it is the | 


Potaſhes uſed in Commerce. 


Tuis ſalt, or rather compound of different ſalts, is procured by burn- - 


ing large quantities of wood of any kind ; and this proceſs is called inci- 
neration : the predominating ſalt, however, is alkaline ; and as the neu- 
tral ſalts are obtained to better advantage by other means, they are gene- 
rally neglected in the purification of potaſhes. Potaſhes, then, freed from 


its impurities, and ſeparated from the other ſalts by proceſſes to be here- 


after mentioned, is now 
The fixed vegetable Alkali. 
ALxAL1ES in general are diſtinguiſhed by a pungent taſte, the very 


reverſe of that of ſourneſs ; by their deſtroying the acidity of every 


four liquor; and by their changing the blue and red colours of ve- 
getables to a green: they attract more or leſs the moiſture ef the air, and 
ſome of them deliquate. The fixed alkalies, which we ſhall at preſent 
eonſider more particularly, are fuſible by a gentle heat: by a greater de- 
gree of heat they are diſſipated ; their fixity, therefore, is only relative 


av the other kind of alkalics, via. the — : they diſſolve and form ge 


— 
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with eanths +. and, laſtly, when joined with acids to the point of ſatura- 
tion, they form what are called Neutral Salts, 5 | 

| Theſe characters will afford ſome neceſſary and preliminary knowledge 

of theſe ſubſtances in general ; and we ſhall afterwards find that they are 

. Cfufficient to diſtinguiſh them from all other ſaline bodies: it is neceſſary, 
however, to examine them more minutely, and our analyſis has not yet 
reached ſo far as to preſent them in their ſimpleſt ſtate. Previous to the 
diſcoveries of Dr Black, the vegetable fixed alkali an pes we at preſent 
{peak of particularly), when ſeparated from the foreign matters with 
ag” 3s is mixed in the aſhes, was conſidered to be in its pureſt ſtate 
we afterwards find that it is ſtill a compound body, and is really a 
neutral ſalt, compounded of pure alkali, and fixed air or the aerial acid. 

| We preſume, then, that the particular hiſtory of its chemical and medi. 
'| | cinal properties will be better underſtood when we come to thoſe proceſſes 
| by which it is brought to its moſt pure an fimple ſtate. We ſhall only 
therefore obſerve for the preſent, that fixed vegetable alkali, not only is 
its pure ſtate, but alſo when neutraliſed by aerial acid, ſeems always to be 
ne and the ſame thing, from whatever vegetable it has been produced. 
Thoſe of ſome ſca-plants muſt, however, be excepted : the ſaline matter 
obtained from theſe laſt is, like the former, in a mixed and impure ſtate; 
it differs, however, from potaſhes, in containing an alkali of ſomewhat 
E The cinder of ſea- plants containing this alkali is 


Soda. 


; Sora, then, as we have juſt now hinted, is produced by the inciners- 
| tion of the kali and other a : And from this impure and mixed 
= maſs of cinder, is obtained the marine, mineral, or muriatic alkali, or na- 

tron, as it is now denominated by the London College. This alkali has 
2 acquired theſe names, becauſe it is the baſe of the common marine or ſea 
Malt : it differs from the vegetable alkali in being more eaſily cryſtalizable; 
when dried, it does not like the former attract humidity ſufficient to form 
a liquid; it is ſomewhat leſs pungent to the taſte, and, according to Berg: 
man, has leſs attraction for acids than the vegetable alkali. 1 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that this alkali, when deprived of fixed 
air, that is to ſay, when brought to its pureſt ſtate, can ſcarcely, if at all, 
be diftinguiſhed from the vegetable alkali; and indeed the true diſtinction 
can only be formed from their combinations, each of them affording with is 
the ſame acid very different neutral ſalts. It belonged to this place to ti 
mention ſome of the characters of alkalies in general, and alſo ſome of t 
thoſe marks by which the vegetable and mineral alkalies are diſtinguiſh- W o 
ed from each other; but for a more particular hiſtory of their chemical MW t 
and medicinal properties, we refer to the account of their pharmaceutical v 
22 As the volatile alkali is rarely produced from vegetables, f. 


at is. generally obtained from animal matter, we ſhall conſider that kind f. 
of alkali when we come to analyſe the animal kingdom. jc 
$45 Y 2 Of Vegetable Earth. i 


2 Arrxx all the ſaline matter contained in the aſhes of vegetables hu 't 
been waſted off by the proceſſes before mentioned, there yet r J1 
res ak 0 i 6 ' | ; p* Þ 
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inſipid earthy- like powder, generally of a whitiſh colour, inſoluble in wa- 
ter, and from which ſome iron may be attracted by the magnet. It is 
ſaid to have formed alum with the vitriolic acid; a kind of ſclenite has 
alſo been obtained, but ſomewhar different from that produced by the 
union of the ſame acid with calcareous earth; this reſiduum of burnt ve- 
getables differs alſo from calcareous earth, in not being ſuſceptible of be- 
coming quicklime by calcination. It has been found that this refiduum, 
inſtead of an earth, is a calcareous phoſphoric ſalt, ſimilar to that obtained 
from the bones of animals. 


We have thus finiſhed our analyſis of vegetables by the naked fire; 
and have only to obſerve, that, like the analyſis by fermentation, it can 
afford us uo uſeful information on the native principles of the vegetable 
itſelf. | 
When chemiltry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, and 
to examine the component parts and internal conſtitution of bodies, it 
was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcovering to us 
all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed with each other, would 
afford the ſureſt means of judging of their medicinal powers. But on 
proſecuting theſe experiments, it was ſoon found that they were inſuf- 
ficient for that end: that the analyſes of poiſonous and eſculent plants 
agreed often as nearly as the analyſes of one plant: that by the action of 
a burning heat, two principles of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, but 
altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new forms; inſomuch that it was 
impoſſible to know in what form they exiſted, and with what qualities 
they were endowed, before theſe changes and tranſpoſitions happened. 
If, for example, thirty-two. ounces of a certain vegetable ſubſtance are 
found to yield ten ounces and a half of acid liquor, above one ounce 
and five drams of oil, and three drams and a half of fixed alkaline ſalt: 
. idea can this analyſis give of the medicinal qualities of gun 
Arabic ? 


III. SussTANCES naturally contained in Vegetables, and ſeparable by Art 
without Alteration of their native Qualities. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed, that there is one general fluid or blood which 
1s common to all vegetables, and from which the fluids peculiar to par- 
ticular plants and their parts are prepared by a kind of ſecretion : To 
this ſuppoſed general fluid botaniſts have given the name of Jap. This 
opinion is rendered plauſible from the analogy in many other reſpects be- 
tween vegetable and animal ſubſtances : and indeed if we conſider the 
water of vegetation as this general fluid, the opinion is perhaps not very 
far from the truth ; but the potion has been carried much farther than 
ſuppoſing it to be mere water, and the opinion of naturaliſts on this ſub- 
je does not ſeem to be well ſupported by experience. It is difficult to 
extract this ſap without any mixture of their conſtituent parts. But in a 
few vegetables, from which it diſtils by wounding their bark, we find this 
ſuppoſed 2 blood poſſeſſing properties not a little various: Thus the 


Juice effuſed from a wounded birch is conſiderably diſferent from that 


Poured out from an inciſion in the vine. 
F 2 


1. Groſi 


ſ 
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1. Groſs Oils. 


VIC TALES, like animals, contain an oil in two different flates. That 
ia, in ſeveral vegetables a certain quantity of oil is ſuperabundant to their 
conſtitution, is often lodged in diſtinct reſervoirs, and does not enter in- 
to the compoſition of their other principles: in moſt vegetables, again, 
another quantity of oil is combined, and makes a conſtituent part of their 
principles. Of this laſt we formerly ſpoke in our analyſis of vegetables by 
= and it 18 the former we mean to conſider, under the three following 
ds. | 

Groſs oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits, and in certain feeds; 
from which they are commonly extracted by expreſſion, and are hence 
diſtinguiſhed-by the name of Expreſſed Oils. They are contained alſo in 
all the parts of all vegetables that have been examined, and may be forced 
out by vehemence of fire ; but here their qualities are much altered in the 
proceſs by which they are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under 
the forgoing head. 

Thef: oils in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in vinous 
ſpirits or in water,. though by means of certain intermedia they. may be 
united both with the one and the other. Thus a ſkilful interpoſition of 
ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what are called lohochs and 

oily draughts : by the intervention of gum or mucilage they unite with 
water into a milky fluid : by alkaline ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, 
which is miſcible both with water and ſpiritous liqours, and is perfectly 
diſſolved by the latter into an uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of 
any acid to the ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline ſalt ; and the oil, which 
of courſe ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, 
that it now diſſolves without any intermedium in pure ſpirit of wine. 
Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe their fluidity greatly: ſome of 
them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent maſs. Kept 
for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and highly rancid: their 
ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed into a ſharp acrimoni- 
ous one: and in this ſtate, inſtead of allaying, they occaſion irritation.; 
inſtead of obtunding corroſive humours, they corrode and inflame. Theſe 
ails are liable to the ſame noxious alteration while contained in the original 
fubje& : hence ariſes the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as al- 
monds and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are ſo liable to contract in keeping. 
Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the oil, by 
the intervention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites with the water 
into an emulſion or miky liquor, which, inſtead of growing rancid, turns 
ſour on ſtanding. | | 

It appears then that ſome kind of fermentation goes on in the progreſs 
of oils in the rancid ſtate; and it would ſeem from ſome experiments by 
Mr Macquer, that an acid is evolved, which renders them more ſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine than before. h 
In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
exceeding this as the heat of boiling water does that of the human body, 
theſe. oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater heat they 
emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind ; and when ſuffered 
to grow cold again, they are found to have aquired a greater degree of 
.eouliſtence than they had before, together with an acrid taſte. In 4 
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heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, the teft part of the oil 


ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black coal remaining behind. 


2. Groſs ſebaceous Matter. 


From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, we ob- 
tain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous conſiſtence; and 
from others, as the nutmeg, a folid matter as firm as tallow. Theſe con- 
crets are moſt commodiouſly extracted by boiling the ſubſtance in wa- 
ter: the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by the heat, ſeparates and ariſes 
to the ſurface, and reſumes its proper conliſtence as the liquor cools. 

The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties with ex- 
preſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than 
moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that their 
thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid principle: 
for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more ſenſibly acid 
than the fluid oils; and fluid oils, by the admixture of concentrated 
acids, are reduced to a thick or ſolid maſs. 

3. Eſſential Oils. 

Es$R8NTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts of 
vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous They are the direct prin- 
ciple, in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungency, and 
other active powers of the ſubject, reſide ; whence their name of Eſen- 
os or Eſſential Oils. 

Eſſential oils are ſecreted fluids ; and are often lodged in one part of 
the plant, while the reſt are entirely void of them. Sometimes they 
are found in ſeparate ſpaces or receptacles; and are there, viſible by 
the naked eye : thus, in the rind of lemons, oranges, citrons, and many 
others, there are placed every where fmall pellucid veſicles, which, by 
preſſing the peel near to the flame of a candle, ſquirt out a quantity 
af eſſential oil, forming a ſtream of lambent flame; hence, too, an oleo- 
faccharum may be made, by rubbing the exterior ſurface of theſe peels 
with a piece of lump ſugar, which at once tears open theſe veſicles, and 
abſorbs their contained oil. 
 Effential oils unite with rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with it 
one homogenous tranſparent fluid ; though ſome of them require for this 
purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. The diffe- 
rence of their ſolubility perhaps depends on the quantity of diſengaged 
acid; that being found by Mr Macquer not only to promote the ſolution 
of eſſential oils, but even of thoſe of the unctuous kind, Water alfa, 
though it does not diſſol /e their whole ſubſtance, may be made to im- 
bibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to become conſi- 
derably impregnated with their flavour ; by the admixture of ſugar, gum, 
the yolk of an egg, or alkaline falts, they are made totally diſſoluble in 
water. Digeſted with volatile alkali, they undergo various changes af 
colour, and fome of the leſs odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of 
fragrance ; while fixt alkali univerſally impairs their odour. 

The ſpecific gravity of moſt of theſe oils is leſs than that of water: 
ſome of them, however, are ſo heavy as to fink in water; but theſe va- 
ricties ſhall be noticed when we come to their preparation. 

I the beat of boiling water, theſe oils totally exhale ; and on this 

Principle 
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principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that contain them; 
for no other fluid, which naturally exiſts in vegetables, is exhalable by 
that degree of heat, excepting the aqueous moiſture, from which great- 
eſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe oils ariſe with a 
much leſs heat, a heat little greater than that in which water begins vi- 
ſibly to evaporate. In their reſolution by a burning heat, they differ lit- 
tle from expreſſed oils. - | 
. Effential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an alteration 
very different from that which the expreſſed undergo. Inſtead of grow- 
ing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually become thick, and at 
length harden into a ſolid brittle concrete ; with a remarkable diminution 
of their volatility, fragrancy, pungency, and warm ſtimulating quality. 
In this ſtate, they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, 
volatile in the heat of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality with 
the original oil; and of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not 
exhalable without a burning heat, or ſuch as changes its nature, and re- 
ſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 
The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in eſſential 


Oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In making theſe 


kinds of mixtures, the operator ought to be on his guard ; for when a 
firong acid, particularly that of nitre, is poured hattily into an eſſential 
oil, a great heat and ebullition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or 
the mixture burſts into flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is 
accompanied with much leſs conflict. | 


4. Concrete eſſential Oil. 
Sons vegetables, as roſes and elecampane root, inſtead of a fluid eſſen- 


- Yial oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general properties, but of a 


thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance appears to be of as great 


5 volatility and ſubtility of parts, as the fluid oils: it equally exhales in the 


heat of boiling water, and coneretes upon the ſurface of the collected 
vapour. The total exhalation of this matter, and its concreting again in - 
to. its original conſiſtent ſtate, without any ſeparation of it into a fluid 
and a ſolid part, diſtinguiſhes it from eſſential oils that have been thick- 
ened or indurated by age or by acids. | 


5. Camphor. 

Camnynor is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody parts 
of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like effential oils, and ſoluble both 
in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely with water by. the inter- 
vention of gum, but very ſparingly and imperfectly by the other inter- 
media that render oils miſcible with watery liquors. It differs from the 
ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration 
from long keeping; in being totally exhalable, not only by the heat of 
boiling water, but in a warm air, without any change or ſeparation of its 
the laſt partic'e that remains unexhaled appearing tobe of the ſame 
nature with the original camphor : in its receiving no empyreumatic im- 
| n, and ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to which it 
can be expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible inthe open air; 
ia being diſſolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in ſeve- 
ral other properties which it us needleſs to ſpecify in this place. 


6. Reſin. 


Chap. J. 


6. Reſin. 


Es$ENTIAL oils, indurated by age or acids, are called Refine. When 
the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling water, till its 
more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that remained in it, has exbaled, 
the groſs matter left behind is likewiſe called reſin. We find, in many 
vegetables, reſins analogous both to one and the other of theſe concretes ; 
ſome containing a ſubtile oil, ſeparable by the heat of boiling water; o- 
thers containing nothing that is capable of exhaling in that heat. 

' Reſins in general diſſolve in rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome of them 
much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means of this diffolvent 
that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which they are contained. 
They diſſolve alſo in oils both expreſſed and eſſential ; and may be united 
with watery liquors by means of the ſame intermedia which render the 
fluid oils miſcible with water. In a heat leſs than that of boiling water, 
they melt into an oily fluid; and in this ſtate they may be incorporated 
one with another. In their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield 
a maniſeſt acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. | 


7. Gum. 


Gun differs from the foregoing ſubſtances in being uninflammable : 
for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, it never yields 


any flame. It differs remarkably alſo in the 3 of cke principles 


into which it is reſolved by fire ; the quantity of empyreumatic oil being 
far leſs, and that of an acid far greater. In the heat of. boiling water, 


it ſuffers no diſſipation : nor docs it liquefy like reſins; but continues 


unchanged, till the heat be ſo far increaſed as to ſoorch or turn it to a 
coal. | | 

By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adheſive 
maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is diſſolved into a fluid, 
which proves more or leſs glutinous according to the proportion of gum. 
It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any kind of oil: nevertheleſs, 
when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it 1s eaſily miſcible both with 
the fluid oils and with reſins ; which by this means become ſoluble in 
watery liquors along with the gum, and are thus excellently fitted for 
medicinal purpoſes. | 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which has 


been kept a ſecret in few hands, appears to have been known to Dr 


Grew, «TI took (ſays he) oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it upon another 
Body, I ſo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into a perfect milk- 
e white balſam or butter; by which means the oil became mingleable 
with any vinous or watery liquor, eaſily and inſtantaneouſly diſſolving 
&© therein in the form of a milk. And note, this is done without the 
* leaſt alteration of the ſmell, taſte, nature, or operation of the ſ. id oil. 
* By ſomewhat the ſame means any other ſtillatitious oil may be tranſ- 
« formed into a milk-white butter, and in like manner be mingled with 
water or any other liquor: which is of various uſe in medicine, and 
* what I find oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done.“ 
( Grew of Mixture, ＋ 4 v. int, i. $ 7.) This inquiry has lately been 
further proſecuted in the firſt volume of the Medical Obſervations pab- 


liked by a ſociety of phyſicians in London; where various experiments 


are 
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are related, for rendering oils, both eſſential and expreſſed, and different 
unctuous and reſinous bodies, ſoluble in water by the mediation of gum. 
Mucilages have alſo been uſed for ſuſpending crude mercury, and ſome 
other ponderous and inſoluble ſubſtances: the mercury is by this means not 
2 little divided; but it is found that the particles are very apt to run to- 
gether or ſubſide, if a pretty conſtant agitation be not kept up. 

As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the means of 
gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of wine by the inter- 
vention of reſins and eſſential oils; though the ſpirit does not take up near 
To much of the gum as water does of the oil or reſin. 

Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils, or render them conſiſtent, 
do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended with gum. Al- 
kaline ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, though they render 
pure oils ſcluble in water, prevent the ſolution of gum, and of mixtures 
of gum and oil. If any pure gum be diſſolved in water, the addition of 
any alkali will occaſion the gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a 
conſiſtent form; if any oily or reſinous body was previouſly blended with 
the gum, this alſo ſeparates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the 
top, according to its gravity. . 


8. Gum - reſin. 


By gum-refin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many ve- 
getables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component part: 
are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of ſome other 
matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be conſidered 
as a diſtinct kind of principle; the whole maſs diſſolving almoſt equally 
© In aqueous and in ſpiritous liquors ; and the ſolutions being not turbid 
or milky, like thoſe of the groſſer mixtures of gum and reſin, but per- 
fectly tranſparent. Such is the aſtringent matter of biſtort-root, and 
the bitter matter of gentian. It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome 
particular name for this kind of matter; as the term Gum- reſin is ap- 
propriated to the groſſer mixtures, in which the gummy and reſinous 
part are but looſely joined, and eaſy ſeparable from each other. 

We ſhall afterwards find that it will be convenient to imitate this na- 
tural combination by art. As the effects of medicines very generally de- 
pend on their ſolubility in the ſtomach, .it is often neceſſary to bring their 
more inſoluble parts, ſuch as reſinous and oily matters, into the ſtate of 
gum-refin : this is done, as we have mentioned in the former article, by 

the mediation of mucilage. By this management theſe matters become 
much more ſoluble in the ſtomach ; and the liquor thus prepared is cal- 
Jed an emulfion, from its whitiſh colour, refembling that of milk, 


| P 9. Saline Matter. 
Or the ſaline juices of vegetables. there are different kinds, which have 


hitherto been but little examined : the ſweet and the acid ones are the 


-moſt plentiful and the beſt known. | 
II here have lately, however, been diſcovered a conſiderable variety of 
falts in different vegetables. The mild fixed alkali, which was formerly 
.eonſidered as a product of the fire, has been obtained from almoſt all 
plants by macerating them in acids; the vegetable alkali is the moſt 
_ ommon, but the mineral is alſo found in the marine plants, Beſides 
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red alkali, ſeveral other ſalts have been detected in different vegetables; 
uch as vitriolated tartar, common ſalt, Glauber's ſalt, nitre, E-vrifuge 
alt, and ſelenite. From ſome experiments, too, the volatile alkali has 
been ſuppoſed to exiſt ready formed in many plants of the cruciform or te- 
radynamian tribe. 

It is, however, to be underſtood, that though ſome of theſe ſalts are 
cally products of vegetation, others of them are not unfrequently adven- 
titious, being imbibed from the ſoil without any change produced by the 

functions of the vegetable. 

The juices of vegetables, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling wa- 
ter, ſuffer generally no other change than the evaporation of their watery 
parts ; the ſaline matter remaining behind, with ſuch of the other fixed 
parts as were blended with it in the juice. From many plants, after the 
exhalation of great. part of the water, the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates 
in keeping, and concretes into little ſolid maſles, leaving the other ſub- 
ſlances diſſolved or in a moiſt. ſtate.; from others, no means have yet been 
found of obtaining a pure concrete ſalt. | 

The ſalts more peculiarly native and eſſential to vegetables are the ſweet 
and the ſour: theſe two are frequently blended together in the ſame vege- 
table, and ſometimes paſs into each other at different ages of the plant. 
Of the ſour ſalts, ſeveral kinds are known in pharmacy and in the arte; 
ſuch as thoſe of ſorrel, of lemons, oranges, citrons, &c. The ſaccharine 
ſalts are alſo obtained from a great number of. vegetables; they may in ge- 
neral be eaſily diſcovered by their ſweet taſte: the ſugar- cane is the vege- 
table from which this ſaline matter is procured in greateſt quantity, and 
with moſt profit in commerce. For its medicinal and chemical. properties 
we refer to the article Sucas. 

The ſweet and. ſour ſalts above mentioned diſſolve not only in water, like 
other ſaline bodies, but many of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectiſied 
ſpirit alſo. The ,groſs oily and gummy matter, with which they are al- 
moſt always accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them 
im water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure-left behind. Such heterogene- 
ous matters as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely retained by it, 
while the ſalt concretes ; but of thoſe which water takes up, a conſiderable 
part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence eſſential ſalts, as they are called, 
prepared in the common manner from the watery, juices of vegetables, are 
always found to partake largely of the other. ſoluble principles of the ſub- 
ject; while thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine are more pure. By means 
of rectiſied ſpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be freed. from their 
impurities. PerfeQ. ſaccharine coneretions obtained from many of our in- 
digenous ſweets may be thus purified. : 

There is another kind of ſaline matter obtained from. ſome reſinous bo- 
dies, particularly from benzoin, which is of a different nature from the 
foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the eſſen 
tial oil of the reſin, coagulated by an acid, with the acid more predominant 
or more diſengaged, than in the other kinds of coagulated or indurated 
oils. "Theſe concretes diſſolve both in water and in vinous ſpirits, though 

difficultly and ſparingly in both: They ſhew ſeveral evident marks of aci- 
«ity, have a ſmell, like that of _ reſin from which they are obtained, 
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ethale in a heat equal to that of boiling water, or a little greater, and 
are inflammable in the fire. | | 


10. Farina or Flour. 


Tuis ſubſtance partakes of the nature of gum, but has more taſte, it 
more fermentable, and much more nutritive. It abounds in very many 
vegetables, and is generally depofited in certain parts, ſeemingly for the 
purpoſe of its being more advantageouſly accommodated to their nou- 

iſument and growth. Several of the bulbous and other roots, ſuch at 
© - thoſe of potatoes, briony, thoſe from which caſſava is extracted, ſalep, and 
many others, contain a great quantity of a white feculz reſembling and L 
really A properties of farina. The plants of the leguminou * 
tribe, ſuch as peas and beans, are found alfo to abound with this matter, 15 
But the largeſt quantity of farina reſides in grains, which are therefore am 
ealled farinaceous. Of this Kind are wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, and other bi 
W | | n 
At firſt fight farina appears to be one homogenous ſubſtance : it is, b 
however, found to be a compound of three different and ſeparable parts. 
To illuftrate this, we ſhall take as an example the farina of wheat, being E 
the vegetable which affords it in greateſt quantity, and in its moſt perfect 
fate. To ſeparate theſe different parts, we form a paſte with any quan- FR 
tity of flour and cold water ; we ſuſpend this paſte in a bag of muſlin or 
ſuch like cloth; we next let fall on it a ſtream of cold water from ſome — 
height,” and the bag may now and then be very gently ſqueezed ; the I ©? 
water in its deſcent carties down with it a very fine white powder, which 25 
is received along with the water in a veſſel placed below the bag: The 
proceſs muſt be continued till no more of this white powder comes off, 
which is known by the water that paſſes through the bag ceaſing to be 4 
of a milky colour. The proceſs being now finiſhed, the farina is found to a 
be ſeparated into three different ſubſtances : the glutinous or vegeto-ani- 
mal part remains in the bags the amylum or ſtarch is depoſited from the 1 
water which has been received in the veſſel placed below the bag; and, 1 
laſtly, a mucous matter is held diſſolved in the ſame water from which the 
ſtarch has been depoſited : This mucous part may be brought to the con- 
liftence of honey, by evaporating the water in which it is kept in ſolu- * 
tion. ; | 

Theſe ſeveral parts are found alſo to differ remarkably in their ſenſible Ga 
and chemical properties. The vegeto-animal part is of a whitiſh grey q 

Colour, is a tenacious, ductile, and elaſtic matter, partly poſſeſſing the 15 
texture of animal membranes. Diſtilled in a retort, it yields, like all 8 
animal matters, a true volatile alkali; and its coal affords no fixed alkali. 8 
It is not only inſoluble, but even indiffuſible, in water; both which ap | 
pear from its remaining in the bag after long-continued lotions. Like W _ 

ms, it is inſoluble in alcohol, in oils, or æther; but it is alſo inſoluble 
n water, and yields on diſtillation products very different from thoſe af- 
forded by gums: It is therefore of an animal nature, and approaches i ** 


2 


| nr nearer to the coagulable lymph of animals than to any other ſub- — 
nee. 


The fixed alkali, by means of heat, diſſolves the gluten a fi 
| e 4 | 1 ut 
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but when it is precipitated from this ſolution by means of acids, it is 
found to have loſt its elaſticity. The mineral acids, and eſpecially the 
nitrous, are alſo capable of diſſolving the vegeto-animal part of the fa- 
rina. . | = 

The ftarch, amylum, or the amylaceous matter, makes the principal 
part of the farina. As we before noticed, it is that fine powder depoſited | 
from the water which bas pervaded the entire farina; it is of a greyiſh 
white colour, but can be rendered much whiter by making it undergo a 
certain degree of fermentation. Starch is inſoluble in cold water; but 
in hot water it forms a tranſparent glue: hence the neceſſity of employing 
cold water in ſeparating it from the vegeto- animal part. Diſtilled in a 
retort, it yields an acid phlegm ; and its coal affords, like other vege - 
tables, a fixed alkaline ſalt. As ſtarch forms the greateſt part of the fas 
rina, it is probably the principal nutritive conſtituent in bread. 

The mucous, or rather the mucoſo-ſaccharine matter, is only in a very 
ſmall quantity in bread. This ſubſtance on diſtillation is found to exhi- 
bit the phenomena of ſugar. The uſe of this matter ſeems to be that of 
producing the vinous fermentation: and we may obſerve once for all, 
that the preparation of good bread probably depends on a proper pro- 
portion of the three different parts above deſcribed ; viz. that the vinous 
fermentation is promoted by the mucoſo-ſaccharine part, the acetous by 
the ſtarch, and the putrid by the gluten vegeto-animale. From different 
ſtates or degrees of theſe ſeveral ſtages of fermentation the qualities of 
good bread are probably derived. What remains on this very import - 
ant 1 * will be taken up when we come to ſpeak of wheat in the Ma- 
teria Medica. : 

11. Of the Colouring Matter of Vegetables. 

Tux colouring matter of vegetables ſeems to be of an intermediate na- 
ture between the gummy and reſinous parts. It is in many plants equally 
well extracted by water and by rectified ſpirit: it is alſo, however, pro- 
curable in the form of a lale, not at all ſoluble in either of theſe menſtrua. 
It would ſeem that the colouring matter, ſtrictly ſo called, has hitherto 
eluded the reſearches of chemiſts. It is only the baſe or nidus, in which 
the real colouring matter is embodied, that chemiſtry has as yet reached ; 
and on the chemical properties of this baſe, colours are capable of 
being extracted by different menſtrua, and of being variouſly accommo= + 
dated to the purpoſes of dying. The fubſtance from which the colours 
of vegetables are immediately derived, is without doubt a very ſubtile bo- 
dy. Since plants are known to loſe their colour when excluded from the 
light of the ſun, there is reaſon to think that the immediately colouring 
ſubſtanee is primarily derived from the matter of the ſun, ſomewhat ela- 
borated by vegetable life. 

Many of theſe dyes are evolved or variouſly modified by chemical ope- 


tations. Thus a colouring matter is ſomewhat depoſited in the form of 


a fecula during the putrefaction of the vegetable; in others it is evolved 
or changed by alum, by acids, or by alkali. We may alſo obſerve, that 
any part of the vegetable may be the baſe of the colouring matter. This 
appears from the ſolubility of the different dyes in their proper men- 
ſtrua; and in theſe ſolutions we have not been able to ſeparate the real 


. louring matter from the baſe in which it is inviſcated. After all, then, 


G1 we 
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we muſt conclude, that a full inveſtigation of this ſubje& more properly 
belongs to the ſublimer parts of chemiſtry, than to the buſineſs in whick 
ve are at preſent engaged. | 
The colouring drugs will be conſidered in their proper places. 
In finiſhing our hiſtory of the vegetable kingdom, it only remains that 
we ſhould offer ſume. 


| 8. Olfervations on the ſoregoing Principles. 


1. Ess ENTIAL oils, as already obſcrved,.are obtainable only from a few 
vegetables: but groſs: oil, refin, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be 
eommon, in greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more with 
one, and others with another. | | q 

2. The ſeveral principles are in many caſes intimately combined: ſo as 
to · be extracted together from the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, in which 
ſome of them ſeparately could not be diſſolved. Hence watery infuſions 
and ſpiritous tinctures of a plant, contain, reſpectively, more ſubſtances 


than thoſe of which water or ſpirit is the proper diſſölvent. 


3. Aſter a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that ſpirit 
extracts from the reſiduum may be conſidered as conſiſting wholly of 
ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. * And, on the con- 
trary, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water extracts afterwards may 

be confidered as conſiſting only of that matter of which water is the di- 

rect diſſolvent. | | 

4 If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have enu- 
merated, be boiled in water, the eſſential oil, whether fluid or concrete, 
and the camphor, and volatile eſſential falt, will gradually exhale with the 

. team of the water, and may be collected by receiving the ſteam in proper 
veſſels placed beyond the action of the heat. The other principles nat 

. being volatile in this degree of heat, remain behind: the groſs oil and ſe- 

| baceous matter float on the top: the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a 

part of the reſin, are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained in a ſo- 
ka form by ſtraining the liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till the 
water has exhaled. he reſt of the reſin, {till retained by the ſubject, may 
be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form by exha- 
ing the ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances contained iu 
vegetables may be extracted, and obtained in-a pure ſtate, however 'they 
may be compounded together in the ſubject. ; 

Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſſen - 
gaged from the others, lying in diſtin& receptacles within the ſubjeR, or 

_ extravaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the dried roots of 
angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſcovers veins of reſin. In 

the flower · cups of hypericum, and the leaves of the orange tree, tranſ- 

ö points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye: which, at firſt view, 
ſeem to be holes, but on a cloſer examination are found to be little veſi- 
cles filled with eſſential oil. Iu the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome 
other trees, the oily receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly 

ſupplied with the oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, e 
ſpecially in the warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great 
quantities. The Acacia tree in Egypt, and the plumb and cherry among 
ourſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of aſh f 
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fecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only kind of ſugar 
with which the antients were acquainted, appears to have been a natural 
exudation from the cane. 

6. The foregoing principles are, as far as is known, all that naturally 
exilt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from them, without ſuch 
operations as change their nature, and deſtroy their original qualities. In 
one or more of theſe principles, the colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal vir- 
tues, of the ſubject, are almoſt always found concentrated. 

7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides im one prin- 
eiple. Fhus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal principle is a groſs 
oil; in horfe-radiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap root, a-refin x in marſh- 
mallow root, a gum ; in the leaves of ſorrel, a ſaline acid ſubſtanoe. 

8. Others have one kind of virtue refiding in one principle, and ano- 
ther in another. Thus Peruvian: bark has an aſtringent reſin, and a bit- 
ter gum ; wormwood, a ſtrong- flavoured eſſential oil, and a bitter-gum- 
reſin. 

. The groſs infipidoik and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid gums, 
and. the ſweet and acid faline ſubſtances, ſeem to agree both in their medi- 
cinal qualities, and in their pharmaceutic properties. 

10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and 8 differ much in different 
ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of odour. in vege- 
tables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpect as much as the 
ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins frequently partake of the 
oil, and conſequently of the differences depending on it; with this fur- 
ther diverſity, that the groſs reſinous part wh" contains other powers than 
thoſe which reſide in oils. - Thus from wormwood a reſin may be pre- 
pared, containing not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the 
whole bitterneſs of the herb ; from which laſt quality the oil is entirely 
free. The bitter, aſtringent, purgative, and emetic virtue of vegetables, 
reſide generally in different forts of reſinous matter, either pure or blended 
with gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of combinations there are 
many 4 that the component parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from 
each other, the whole compound diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and 
ſpirituous menſtrua. | | 

11. There are ſome ſubſtances. alſo, which, from. their being totally 
ſoluble in water, and not in ſpirit, may be efteemed to be mere gums ; 
dut which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be found in the ſimple 
gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called acacia, and the purgative gum 
extracted from aloes. | | | 

12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles 
different in different plants, of too great tenuity to be collected in 
their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, and reſins are only the matri- 
ces or vehicles. This inquiry is foreign to the purpoſes of pharmacy, 
which iz concerned only about groffer and more ſenſible objects. When 
we obtain from an odoriferous plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmall 
compaſs the whole fragrance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our in- 
tentions are equally fanſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the 
dire& odorous matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant 


| _—_ more ſubtile than itſelf. And when this oil, in long keeping, 


its odour, and becomes a refin, it is equal in regard to the preſent 
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eonfiderations, whether the eſfect happens from the avolation of n ſubtile 
principle, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of the oil itſelf. 


SECT. IL 


| ANIMALS. 

ROM the hiftory we have already given of the vegetable kingdom, 

our details on animal ſubſtances may, in many particulars, be conſi- 
derably abridged. All animals are fed on vegetables, either directly or by 
the intervention of other animals. No part of their ſubſtance is derived 
from any other ſource except water. The ſmall quantity of ſalt uſed by 
man and ſome other animals, is only neceſſary as a ſeaſoning or ſtimulus to 
the ſtomach. As the animal then is derived from the vegetable matter, 


ve accordingly find that the former is capable of being reſolved into the 


fame principles as thoſe of the latter. Thus, by repeated diſtillations, 
we obtain from animal ſubſtances, water, oil, air, an eaſily deſtructible 
falt, and charcoal. Theſe ſecondary principles are by farther proceſſes at 
length reſoluble into the ſame proximate principles which we found in ve- 
getables, viz. water, air, earth, and the principle of inflammability. But 
though the principles of vegetable and animal ſubſtances are fundamentally 
the ſame, yet theſe principles are combined in a very different manner, It 
is exceedingly rare that animal ſubſtances are capable of the vinous or a- 
cetous fermentations ; and the putrefactive, into which they run remark- 
ably faſt, is alſo different in ſome particulars from the putrefaction of ve- 
getables ; the eſcape of the phlogiſton in the form of light is more evident, 
and the ſmell is much more offenſive, in the putrefaction of animal than of 
vegetable ſubſtances. The putrefaction of urine is indeed accompanied 
with a peculiar fetor, by no means fo intollerable as that of other animal 
matters: this we ſuppoſe to be owing to the pungency derived from 
the volatile alkali, and alſo to the urine containing leſs inflammable 
matter than the blood and many other fluids. When analyſed by 2 
deſtructive heat, animals afford products very different from thoſe of 
vegetables: the empyreumatic oil has a particular, and much more fetid 
edour ; and the volatile ſalt, inſtead of being an acid, as it is in moſt ve- 
is found in animals to be a volatile alkali. Chemiſts have 

poken of an acid procurable from animal ſubſtances ; and indeed cer- 
tain parts of animal bodies are found to yield a ſalt of this kind; but 
it by no means holds with animal ſubſtances in general ; and though the 
to the contrary were even concluſive, it is confeſſedly in ſo ſmall a 
quantity as not to deſerve any particular regard. In ſome animals, how- 
ever, an acid exiſts, uncombined and ready formed in their bodies. This 
is particularly manifeſt in ſome inſeQs, eſpecially ants, from which an acid 
refembling the acetous has been procured by boiling them in water. The 
ſolid parts of animal bodies, as the muſcles, teguments, tendons, cartilages. 
and even the bones, when boiled with water, give a gelatinous matter or 


glue reſembling the vegetable gums, but much more adheſive. We muſt, 
however, except the horny parts and the hair, which ſeem to be little ſo- 


luble either in water or in the liquors of the ſtomach. The acids, the 
alkalies, and quicklime, are alſo found to be powerful ſolyeuts of animal 


matters 


= 
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matters. It is from the ſolid parts that the greateſt quantity of volatile 
alkali is obtained; it ariſes along with a very fetid empyreumatic oil, 
from which it is in ſome meaſure ſeparated by repeated rectifications. 
This ſalt is partly in a fluid, and partly in a concrete ſtate; and from its 
having been antiently prepared in the greateſt quantiry from the horns of 
the hart, it has been called ſalt or ſpirit of hart/horn. Volatile alkali is, 
however, procurable from all animals, and from almoſt every part of ani- 
mal-bodies, except fat. Tho? we are ſometimes able to procure fixed al- 
kali from an animal cinder, yet it is probable that this ſalt did not make 
any part of the living animal, but rather proceeded from the introduction 


of ſome ſaline matter, incapable of being affimilated by the functions of 
the living creature. | 


0 In ſpeaking of the fluid parts of animals, we ſhould firſt examine the 
” Wl general fluid, or blood, from whence the reſt are ſecreted. The blood, 
e which at firſt ſight appears to be au homogeneous fluid, is compoſed of ſe- 
© WW vcral parts, cafily ſeparable from each other, and which the microſcope can 
1 even perceive in its uncoagulated ſtate. On allowing it to ſtand at reft, 
e ind to be expoſed to the air, it ſeparates into what are called the craſſamen- 
” tum and the ſerum. The craſſamentum, or cruor, chiefly conſiſts of the 
red globules, joined together by another ſubſtance, called the coagulable 
1 lymph : the chemical properties of theſe globules are not as yet under- 
y ſtood ; but they ſeem to contain the greateſt quantity of the iron found 
a. Jin the blood. The ferum is a yellowiſh fub-viſcid liquor, having little 
* ſenſible taſte or ſmell: at a heat of 160 of Farenheit, it is converted in- 


. % jelly. This coagulation of the ſerum is alſo owing to its contain · 
1 ing a matter of the ſame nature with that in the craſſamentum, vix. 
of Nehe coagulable lymph: whatever, then, coagulates animal blood, pro- 
ed duces that effect on this concreſcible part. Several cauſes, and many 
12 | {Wo fferent ſubſtances, are capable of effecting this coagulation ; ſuch as con- 
nu tact of air, heat, alcohol, mineral acids, and their combinations with 
TR earths, as alum, and ſome of the mggallic ſalts. The more perfect neutral 
x ſalts are found to prevent the coagulation, ſuch as common ſalt and 


wtre. 
tid Of the fluids ſecreted from the blood, there are a great variety in men 


** and other animals. The excrementitious and redundant fluids are thoſe 


45 which afford in general the greateſt quantity of volatile alkali andjempy- 
__ reumatic oil: there are alſo ſome of the ſecreted fluids, which, on a che- 
* mical analyſis, yield products in ſome degree peculiar to themſelves. Of 
" this kind is the urine, which is found to contain in the greateſt abun- 
la dance the noted ſalt formed from the pheſphoric acid and volatile alkali. 
The fat, too, has been ſaid to differ from the other animal matters, in. 

his {ding by diſtillation a ſtrong acid, but no volatile alkali. There is alſo 
| much variety in the quantity and ſtate of the combination of the ſaline 
The and other matters in different ſecreted fluids :- but for a fuller inveſtigation 
of this and other parts of the ſubject, we refer to the doctrines of Anato- 
ay, Phyſiology, and Chemiſtry ; with which it is more immediately con- 
e Wnefted than with the Elements of Pharmacy. | 
5 Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not of them - 
Nes ſelves ſoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits : but they may be united 
W vich water by the intervention of gum or mucilage. Moſt of them 
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2 be changed into ſoap, by fixed alkaline ſalts; and be thus rendered 
i{cible with ſpirit, as well as water. = 
The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal-ſubſtances, as muſk, 
<ivet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and volatile in Wi j;, 
the heat of boiling water. Carthuſer relates, that from caſtor an actual 
eſſential oil has been obtained in a very ſmall quantity, but of an exceed- WF. 
engly ftrong diffuſive ſmell. of 
Ihe veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry animal gri 
ſubſtances in which their peculiar taſte reſides, are diſſolved by r1eQtified h 
Jpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and gummy reſins. * 
| The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, diſ- ; 
ſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils : like gums alſo, it renders oils gli 


and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. : ger 
b Some inſets, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid juice, I cha 
which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. in 1 


There are, however, ſundry animal juices which differ greatly, even in s 
theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding ones of vege- gef 
tables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous to vegetable gum- W1.. 
my juices, has this remarkable difference, that though it miogles uni - ¶ nou 
formly with cold or warm water, yet on conſiderably heating the mixture, ¶ call. 
the animal · matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and coneretes into 2 ¶ put. 
ſolid maſs. Some phy ſioians have been apprehenſive, that the heat of the ¶ tic. 
body, in certain diſeaſes, might riſe to ſuch a degree, as to produce thu ¶ tion 

| 2 or mortal concretion of the ſerous humours: but the heat re- Wits, 
qui te for this effect is greater than the human body appears capable af ing 
uſtaining, being nearly about the middle point between the greateft hu- i 
man heat commonly obſerved and that of boiling water. 


_ "Tax Toft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run into 
ꝓutrefaction; they putrify much ſooner than vegetable matters; and when 
<orrupted, prove more offenſive. | | 

This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of living ani- 
mals, as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by an ob- 
fruQton of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more volatile 
and corruptible parts. vey 

During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the humoun 
become — thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax and tender. 
Hence the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any of the viſcera, II 

or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aſtringents ; and the weak-W the | 
neſs and laxity of the xcſſels obſervable in ſcurvies, &c. with 

-2_ + The craſſamentum of human hlood changes, by putrefaQion, into 2M con(;, 
dark livid coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the ſerum with yhic} 

a tawny hue, like the ichor of ſores and dyſenteric fluxes, as, alſo theW are ſo 
white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood drawn from a vein, and I fore « 

the liquor oozes from a bliſter in deep ſcurvigs and the advanced ſtate of their 
malignant fevers. | mal - o 

The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity of recent urine to: 
flame · coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the ſcurvy. This mix- 


ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtempers, with ſome oily matter on the 


5 ſurface like the ſcum which floats on ſcorbutic urine © Ti 
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The ſerum of the blood depoſites; ĩn putrefaction, a ſediment reſembling 
well-digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive-green, A. ſerum fo far 
putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to be ſeen in the veſlels of 
living animals ; but in dead bodies this ſerum is to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
green colour which the fleſh acquires in corrupting. In ſalted meats, this 
is commonly aſcribed to the brine, but erroneoully ; for that has no power 
of giving this colour, but only of qualifying the taſte, and in ſome de- 
gree, the ill effects of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers and other fores, 
where the ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe found of / 
this colour, and is then always acrimonious. Wt Rn Os 

The putrefaction of animal ſnbſtances is prevented or retarded by moſt 
faline matters, even by the fixed and volatile alkaline ſalts, which have 
generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all the falts 
that have been made trial of, ſea · ſalt ſeems to reſiſt putrefaction the leaſt : 
in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. The vegetable bitters, 
as chamomile flowers, are much ſtronger antiſeptics, not only preſerving 
flefh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe ſomewhat correcting it when putrid : 
the mineral acids have this laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vi- 
nous ſpirits, aromatic and warm ſubſtances, and the aerid plants, falſely 
called altaleſcent, as ſcurvy-graſs and horſe-radiſh, are found alſo to reſiſt 
putrefaction. Sugar? and camphor are fouad to be powerfully antiſep- 
tic. Fixed air, or the aerial acid, is likewiſe thought to reſiſt putrefac- 
on; but above all the vapours of nitrous acid, in the form of air (the 
nitrous air of Dr Prieſtley), is found to be the moſt effectual in preſerv- 
ing animal bodies from corruption. The liſt of the ſeptics, or of thoſe 
ſubſtances that promote putrefaction, is very ſhort ; and ſuch a property 
has only been diſcovered in calcareous earths and magneſia, and a very 
tew ſalts, whoſe bafes are of theſe earths. | 2 | 

It is obſcrvable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of animal 
matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them, with the admixture 
of vegetables, inſtead of putrefying, turn ſour. Sir John Pringle has 
found, that when animal-flcſh in ſubſtance is beaten up with bread or o- 
ther farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity of water, iato the con- 
liſtence of a pap, this mixture;Jlikewiſe, kept in a heat equal to that of 
the human body, grows in a little time ſour ; while the vegetable mat-. 
ters, without the fleſb,, ſuffer no ſuch change. | e 
Ix was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegetables, in 
the reſolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement in the matter 
with bodies of the animal-kingdam ; yielding a volatile alkaline ſalt in 
conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the acid or fixed alkali, 
which the generality of vegetables afford, In animal ſubſtances alſo, there 
are ſoine exceptions to the general analyſis : from animal fats, as we be- 
fore obſerved, inſlead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is obtained ; and 
their ewpyreumatic oil wants the peculiar oſfenſiveneſs of the other ani- 
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VN the thiners! Kingdow is found a fuid oll called nap3:3a or petrol T. 
: Foxting,on the ſurface of waters, or iſſuing from clefts of rocks, par. tine 


ry in the caſtern c6untries, of a ſtrong ſmell very different from thai 7" 

of vegetabte'or animal vits, limpid almeſt as water, highly inflammable, i e. 
not ſoluble in ſpirit. of wine, and more averſe to union with water tha the 
4 TRE E ee He 
© There are different forts of theſe mineral oils, more or lefs tinged, of: ©© 
more or leſs agreeable, and a fRfonger or weaker ſmelt. By the admix. tort 
ture of concentrated acids, which raife no great heat or conflict with them, op 
they become thick, and at length conßſtent; and in theſe ſtates are call. 9 
ed bitumens. A nee ee er Baker | | ul 
"Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding products df des 
the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but much r 
more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt part ouly partially; Jo 
they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to be conſiderably ftronger than "a 
vegetable Peaches Their ſmells are various; but all of them, either in ti **? 


. natural ſtate, when melted or ſet on fire, yield a peeuliar Kind of Rrong _ 
ſcent, called from them bituminous. 8 
IThbe ſolid bitumens are, amber, jet, aſphaltum, or bitumen of Jude iſ =. 
and foffil or pit coal. All theſe bitumeas, when diſtilled, give out a F 
odorous phlegin, or water, more or lefs coloured and ſaline ; an acid, fre In 

quently in a concrete ſtäte; an oll, at firſt reſembling the native pe = 
trolea, hut ſoon becoming heavier and. thicker ; and, laſtly,” à quan- be 
1 tity of volatile alkali is obtained: the reſiduum is a charry matter, dif | 

| 

| 


| 2 fering in its appearances according to the nature of the bitumen which 

| Had analyſed. | 5 71101 0 = 8 | 1 . duct 
© From the obſervatibns of ſeveral naturaliſts, it is probable that all bits- 105 
mens are of vegetable and animal origin; that the eircumſtances by which. f 


. they differ from the reſinous and other oily matters of vegetables and aui. E 
mals, are the natural effects of time, or of an alteration produced on then 


by mineral acids; or perhaps they are the effect of both theſe cauſes com- 8 
bined.. This opinion is the more probable, ſince bitumens, on a chemi - 


cal analylis, yield oil and volatile alkali ; neither of which are found is geta 
any other. minerals. | n | 
Al. treo 10 bing II. Earns. ay i II. 
= Tat little impre ety of joining the vegetable and animal -earths to 
the mineral, muſt be overlooked for the ſake of bringing both under one 
ſynoptical view. Under the mineral earths are included ſtones ; theſe be- al 
ing no other” than earths in an indurated ſtate. — The different kinds of 


= theſe bodies hitherto taken notice of, are the following, be 
l I. Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but not at all or 7 
1 acids, they are precipitated by the addition of this laſt, which thus _ $4 
| 1 a | | | * ; 


| 
| 
| i " *exttfling ſparingly in the vitriolic dcid. When previouſly diſſolved in other 
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with abe into infyi, pr nearly inſpid conereter, not diſoluble in any 


liquor. | 
OY: | Of this kind are, 

1. The mineral ealcarequs earth: diſtinguiſbed by itt being convertible in 
a ſtrong fire, without addition, into an acrunonious calæ called quicklime. 
This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mineral kingdom. The 
fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer lime. ſtones, the hard marbles, the tronſpa- 
rent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in waters, and which ſeparating \ 
from them, incruftates the tides of the caverns; or hangs in iſieles from 
the top, receiving from it different appearances different appellations. 
How ttrongly ſocver ſome of theſe bodies have been recommended for par- 
ticular medicinal purpoſes, they are fundamentally no other than differetit 
forms of this calcareous earth; fimple pulverizat ion depri ring them of the 
ſuperficial characters by which they were Ciſtinguiſhed-in'the waſs. Moſt 
of them generally contain a greater or leſs admixture of fome of the in- 
diſſoluble kinds of earth; which, however, affects their medicinal 2quali- 
ties no otherwiſe than by the addition which it makes to their bulk. 
Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt; and is therefore in general prefer. 
red. They all burn into a ſtrong quicklime ; in this ſtate à part of them 
diſſolves in water, which thus becomes impregnated with the aſtringent and 
lithontriptic powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome of the 
earths in their natural ſtate, 6 <0 | un 6+. 

During the calcination of calcareous carths, a large quantity of elaſtic 
vapour is diſcharged : the abſence of this fluid is the cauſe of the caufti. 
city of quicklime, and of its ſolubility in water in the form of lime- water. 
For a more full enquiry into this ſubject, fee the articles FixsD Air, 
Lius-Warea, and CavusTic LEX. e ; 

2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime- like the mineral. 
Of this kind are oyſter-ſhells, and all the marine ſhells that have been ex- 
amined ; though with ſome variation in the ſtrength of the.quicklime pro- - 
duced from them. | | . | 

3. The earth of bones and horns: not at all burning into quicklime. 
This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than either of the 
preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubjects with a quantity of gelati- 
nous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boiling in water, and more 
NN by burning in the open air. The earth may be extracted alſo 
from t e bone or horn, though difficultly, by means of acids; whereas ve- 
au Letables and the ſoft parts of animals yield their pure earth by burning 


only. ** 


II. Earths ſoluble with eaſe in the vitrialic as well as ther atids, and yield- 


ing, in all oth-r combinations therewith, ſaline concretes ſeluble in water. 


1. Magneſia alba: compoſing wwith the vitriolic acid a bitter purgative 
falt. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure ſtate. It is 
obtained from the purging mineral waters and their ſalts; from the bitter 
liquor which remains after the cryſtalliſation of ſea-ſalt from ſea-water ; 
and from the fluid which remains uneryſtalliſed in the putrefaction of ſome 
forts of rough nitre. The aſhes of vegetables appear to be nearly the 
ſame kind of earth, | . | | 

2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a ⁊ery aftringent 
ſalt, This earth alſo has not been . N naturally pure. It is obtained 

2 ; " 
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from alum; which is no other than a combination of it with the vitriolic 
acid; it may likewiſe be — By _—_— 903k in that acid, from 
elays and boles. / , 


III. Earth which: by di 72 in 2 dither ** the cold or in a moderat 
| warmth, are nt at all d oll. ' 


1. Argi illaceoos earth 4 . or acquiring an Ae bord 
2575 Fg fire. Of this kind of earth there ate ſeveral varieties, differing 
in ſome particular properties: as the purer chf, which when moiltene 
with water. form a very viſcous maſs; difficultly. diſfuſible through a larger 
quantity of the fluid, and Nowly ſubſiding from it; boles, leſs viſcous, more 

 peadily miſcible. with water, and mere readily fubliding; and ochres, which 
have little or nothing of the viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are com- 
monly impregnated, with a yellow or red ferrugineous calx. 

2, Cryitalline earth; naturally bard, ſa as to ſtrike ſparks with al be 
coming \friable in a ſtrong fire, Of this kind are flints, cry ſtals, &c. which 
.appeax;to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, differing in the puity, hard 
neſs, and tranſparency of the maſs. 

3. G earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a ſoft powder, li ab. 
wnites aui. water into a maſs, ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious while mo iſ „ 
but quickly drying and becoming hard, A greater heat depri ves the powder Wl '* 

this „without occaſioning any other alteration. Such are the fed 
tranſparent felenites ; the fibrous ſtony maſſes improperly called Engl E 
talc ; and the granulated gyp/a, or plaſer of Paris ftones. I hough thele 0 
bodies, however, have been commonly thought to be mere earths, ef a 
diftiaR kind from the reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthe- 
tical experiments, to be no other than combinations of the mineral calca- 
reous earth with vitriolic acid. wha 

4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a 1 FER fre The maſſes of tet 
this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; more or lefs pellucid, 
bright or glittering , ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; too flexible and © 8 
elaſtic to be eaſily pulveriſed; ſoft, ſo as to be cut with a knife. In theſe i t! 


reſpects ſome of the gypſeous earths nearly reſemble them, but the diffe. i ad 
rence is readily diſcovered by fire; a weak heat reducing the gypſcous to oo 
wder, while the ſtrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, thai i © te! 
— diminiſhing er POTN brightneſs, and unQuoſity. 5 
+3 C 

III. Mrars. ; T5 he 


Or metals; the next pan of mineral bodies, the moſt 1 cha- the « 
raters are, their peguliar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, andgreat weight ; I fire, 
the lighteſt of them is fix, and the heavieit upwards of ninetecn, times hea- ¶ agai; 
vier than an equal bulk of water. not « 

Io underſland the writers in chemiſtry, it is proper to be informed, met: 
that 'metals are ſubdivided into the perfed, the mperſed, and the ſemi: if cſcax 
metals, Is 

Thoſe poſſeſſed of dnRility and malleability, and which are not ſen- ff gitto 
fibly altered by very violent degrees of heat, ate called perfect metals : Of ferid 
theſe there are three; gold, ſilver, and platina. It is, however, probable, agair 
that the mark of their indeſtructibility by fire is only relative: and in- N a: d 
deed modern chemiſts have been able, by a "ay intenſe degree of heat, il 

do 
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to bring gold into the ſtate of a calx, or ſomething very nearly reſem- 
bling it. 1 3 | Ei 

Thoſe metallic ſubſtances which poſſeſs the diſtinQive properties of the 
perfect metals, but in a leſs degree, are called the imperfe& metals : Theſe 
are, copper, iron, tin, lead. | fr 

Laftly, thoſe bodigs having the metallic charaQers in the moſt imper- 
fect ſtate, that is to ſay, thoſe which have no ductility and the leaft fixity 
in the fire, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſemi-metals : Theſe are, regu- 
lus of antimony, bifmuth, zinc, regulus of cobalt, nickel, and regulus of 
arſenic ; which laſt might be rather conſidered as the boundary between 
the metallic and the faline bodies. 

Mercury has been generally ranked in a claſs by itſelf. 

All metallic bodies, when heated in cloſe veſſels, melt or fuſe. This 
ſaſion takes place at different degrees of heat in different metals; and it 
does not appear that this proceſs produces any change in the metals, pro- 
vided it be conducted in cloſe veſſels. Metals, expoſed to the combined 
action of air and fire, are converted into an earth-like ſubſtance called 
calx e by this proceſs, which we call calcination, the metal ſuſſers remark- 
able changes. From the diſtinctide marks we have before given of the me- 
tallic bodies, it will be obvious, that the perfect metals are moſt ſlowly, the 
imperfect more quickly, and the ſemi metals moſt eafily and ſoonelt, af- 
fected in this operation, This earth - like powder, or calx, is found ta 

ſſeſs no metallic aſpeR, but is conſiderably heavier than the metal be- 
Fore its calcination ; it has no longer any affinity with metallic bodies, nor 
even, with the metal from which it has been produced. 

Beſides this method of calcining metals by air and fire, they may like- 
wiſe be brought into the ſtate of a calx, by diſſolving them in acids, from 
which they may be afterwards freed by evaporating the acid, or by adding 
to the ſolution an alkaline ſalt, Metals are alſo ſometimes dephlogiſti- 
cated by detonation with nitre. This change in their obvious properties 
is generally accompanied with a remarkable alteration in their medicinal 
virtues : thus quickſilver, which taken into the body in its crude ſtate 
and undivided, ſeems inactive; proves, when calcined by fire, even in 
imall doſes a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller ones, a powerful 
alterative in chronical diſorders z while regulus of antimony, on the con- 
trary, is changed by the ſame treatment, from a high degree of virulence 
to a ſtate of inactivity. | | 

Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat below ignition: thoſe of 
lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a tranſparent glaſs; 
the others are not at all vitreſcible, or not without extreme vehemence of 
fire, Both the calces and glaſſes recover their metallic form and qualities 
again by the ſkilful addition of any kind of inflammable ſubſtaucethat does 
not contain a mineral acid. This recovery of the metallic calces into the 
metallic form is called reduction. During this proceſs an elaſtic aerial fluid 
elcapes, which is ſound to be pure air. | 

Is the converſion of metals into calces owing to the diſcharge of phlo- 
A or to the abſorption of pure air? And is the reduction to be a- 

cribed to the abſorption of phlogiſton, or to the eſcape of pure air? And 
again, Is the calcination to be explained by the diſcharge of phlogiſton 
ad conſequent precipitation of pure air? And is the reduction effected 


by 
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by the abſorption of phlogiſton, either furniſhed by inflammable bodieg 
or precipitated in conſequence of the diſcharge of pure air ? On theſe 
queſtions there is much difpute among modern chemiſts : We thought it 
only neceſſary to ſtate them here, as a full enquiry into the ſubje& is 
by no means the province of pharmacy. We, however, think it prudent 
to retainthe doctrine of Stahl: and we do this the more readily, that it 
has been followed in the former editions of this work; and that it is 
abundantly clear in its illuftration of the pharmaceutical proceſſes. We 
ſhall not, however, reje& any modern diſcovery which may ſerve to illuſ. 
trate our ſubjects. - e : , p 
All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in particular acids, a 
filver and lead in the nitrous ? ſome only inicompoſitions of acids, as gold 
in a mixture of the nitrous and marine: and others, as iron and zinc, in 
all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in alkaline liquors, as copper; and o- 
thers, as lead, in expreſſed oils. Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and 
fixed alkaline falt, they are all, except zinc, made foluble in water. 
All metallic ſubſtances, diffolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful effect: 
in the human body, though many of them appear in their pure ftate to be 
inactive. T heir activity is generally in proportion to the quantity of acid 
combined with them: Thus lead, which in its crude form has no ſonſi- 
ble effect, when united with a ſmall portion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, 
diſcovers a low degree of the ſtyptie and malignant quality, which ir fo 
ſtrongly exerts when blended with a larger quantity of the ſame acid 
into what was called ſacc harum ſaturni, but now more properly ſal plumli, 
or plumbum acctatum: and thus mercury, with a certain quantity of the ma- 
rine acid, forms the violent correſive ſublimate, which by diminiſhiaꝑ the 
proportion of acid becomes the mild medicine called mereurius dulcis. -  * 


IV. Acms. 
* | 

The falts of this order are very numerous ; but as we are at prefent 
treating of Minerals, it is only therefore the mineral or foffil acids we mean 
to ſpeak of in this place, : l 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the concretes from which they 
Have been principally extracted; the vitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from 
nitre or ſaltpetre; and the marine or muriatic from common ſea-ſalt. 
The form they are generally in, is that of a watery fluid: They have 
all a remarkable attraction for water: They imbibe the humidity of 
the air with rapidity and the generation of heat. Although heat be 
produced by their union with water, yet when mixed with ice in a cer- 
tain manner, they generate a re degree of cold. Acids change 
the purple and blue colours of vegetables to a red: they reſiſt fermenta- 
tion ; and laſtly, they impreſs that peculiar ſenſation on the tongue called 
Sorurneſs, and which their name imports, But it is to be obſerved, that they 
are all highly corroſive, inſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs large- 
ty diluted with water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſup- 
preſs their acidity. Mixed baftily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of noxious 
fumes : a part of the acid unites intimately with the vinous ſpirit into a 
new compound, void of acidity, called dulcified ſpirit. It is obſervable, 
that the marine acid is much leſs diſpoſed to this union with ſpirit of > 
than 
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chan either of the other two; nevertheleſs, many of the compound ſalts A 
reſulting from the combination of earthy and metallic bodies with this 
acid, are ſoluble in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. 
All theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts both fixed and vola- 
tile, and form with them neutral ſalts; that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks 
either of an acid or alkaline quality. | 7 
The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin liquor; 
the acid part being blended with a large proportion of water, without 
which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour : the vitriolic ſtands 
in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſation as to aſſume commonly 
an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called oi of vitric), and in ſame circum- 
ſtances even a ſolid one. Alkaline ſalts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, 
abſorb from the acid liquors only the pure acid part : fo that the water 
may now be evaporated by heat, and the compound ſalt left in a dry 
form. x : 
From the coalition of the different acids with the three different alka- 
lies, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths and metallic bodies, reſult a variety 
be of ſaline compounds; the principal of which ſhall be particularifed in the 
10 * of this work. 
e vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more pon- 
6 derous than the other two; it emits no viſible vapour in the heat of the at- 
10 moſphere, but imbibes moiſture which increaſes its weight: the 
id nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive fumes, the nitrous yellowiſh 
17 red, and the marine white ones. If bottles containing the three acids be 
ſtopt with cork, the cork is found in a little time tinged black with the 
* vitriolic, corroded into a yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a 
. 1 WH whitiſh one by the marine. 955 


Ir is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of earths, that 
the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are previoully diſſolved in 
k any other acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame principle this particular 
en; i acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. This character ferves not only 
for the acid in its pure ftate, but likewiſe for all its combinations that are 
ſoluble in water. If a ſolution of any compound ſalt, whoſe acid is the 
vitriolic, be added to a ſolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic 
It. acid will art from the ſubſtance with which it was before combined, and 
ae Join itſelf to the chalk, forming therewith a compound; which, being no 
of Wl !9nger ſoluble in the liquor, reuders the whole milky for a time, aud then 
be sradually ſubfides. 2 
This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound ſalts, by another 
< criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: If any falt containing it be mixed with 
"5" I powdered charcoul, and the mixture expoſcd in a cloſe veſſel to a mode- 
ned ntely ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with the directly inflammable part | 
he of the charcoal, and compoſe there with a genuine ſulphur. Common | 
7 brimſtone is no other than a combination of the vitriolic acid with a {mall | 
proportion of inflammable matter. With any kind of inflammable matter 
Loot which is not volatile in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, 
ious er of bitumens, this acid compoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur, 
The nitrous acid alſo, with whatever kind of body it be combined, is | 
able, both diſtinguiſhed” and extricated by means of any inflammable ſubſtance | 
wine I being brought to a Rate of ignition with it. If the lubject be mixed | 


with 
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with a little powdered charcoal and made red -hot, a deflagration or ful. 
mination enſues; that is, a bright flame with a hiſſing noiſe ; and the in- 
Lammable matter and the acid being thus conſumed or diſſipated together, 
there remains only the ſubſtance which was before combined with the acid, 
and the ſmall quantity of aſhes afforded by the coal. n 

Theſe properties of the nitrous acid deflagrating with inflammable 
ſubſtances, and of the vitriolie forming ſulphur with them, ſerve not only 
as criteria of the reſpective acids in the various forms and diſguiſes, but 
likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter in bodies, when its quantity is 
200 {mall to be ſenfible on other trials. | | 

All theſe acids will be more particularly examined when we come to 
treat of each of them apart. There are, however, a few other mineral 
acids which are of importance to be known; theſe are aqua regia ; acid of 
borax ; ſparry acid; and, laſtly, fixed air, which has of late been called 
e#rial acid, or acid of chalk. | | 

Agua regia has been generally prepared by a mixture of eertain pro- 
portions of the nitrous and muriatic acids. It is of little avail in pharma- 
ey whether we conſider it as a diſtinct acid, or only as a modification of 
the muriatic. It has been found, that the muriatic acid when diſtilled 
with manganeſe (a pecubar foſſile ſubſtance, ſhewing a remarkable at- 


traction to phlogiſton), ſuffers a change which renders it capable ef 


diſlolving gold and platina. Whether this change be produced by the 
acid acquiring a redundance of pure air, or by its being deprived of pblo- 
giſton, is not our buſineſs to decide. This experiment, however, renden 
it probable, that the nitrous acid in the common aqua regia, is only ſub- 
ſervient to accompliſhing the ſame change in the muriatie acid, which is 
produced by diſtilling that acid with manganeſe. 

As aqua regia has been only uſed in the nicer operations in chemiſt?y, 
and in the art of aſſaying, we think it unneceſſary to fay more of it in this 

lace. 8 | 


P # ; . 
© The acid of borax, or ſedative ſalt of Homberg, may be extracted from 
- borax, a neutral falt, whoſe baſe is mineral alkali. It has alſo been 


found native in the waters of ſeveral lakes in Tuſcany. It is a light, cry- 
ſtaliſed contrete ſalt ; its taſte is ſenſibly acid; it is difficulely Pluble in 
water; but the ſolution changes blue vegetable colours to a red. With 
vitreſcent earths, it fuſes into a white glaſs: it unites with the other al- 
kalies, ' with magneſia, and with quicklime. The falts reſulting from 
theſe combinations are very imperfectiy known. The ſalt has been cal- 
led /edative, from its ſuppoſed virtues as an anodyne and refrigerant reme 
dy; but modern phyſicians have very little faith in this once celebrated 
drugs ct; 7 5 | 
The ſparry acid is fo called, from its being extracted from a foſſil called 
ry fluor, or vitreous ſpar. It is not yet determined whether it be a 


Uiſtinet acid; and as it has rot yet been employed for any purpoſe in 


pharmacy, we think it would be 1mproper to attempt any farther account 
of it here. . | 8 Ls 

Beſides the acids above mentioned, there have alſo been diſcovered 
acids ſeemingly of a particular nature, in amber, in arſenic, and in black- 


lead: but as theſe have not hitherto been applied to any uſe io pharmacy, 


they cannot properly have a place in this work, | 


Ve 
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We now come to the laſt, but perhaps the moſt generally diffuſed, acid 
zu nature: this is the aerial acid, or | 8 

| Fixed Air. 

In our pharmaceutical hiſtory of this body, we ſhall only make uſe of 
the two names, fixed air and aerial acid, being thoſe moſt generally uſed, 
and which in our opinion are moſt applicable to our own ſubject. Fixed 
air is a permanently elaſtic fluid, being only fixed when in a {tate of com- 
bination with calcareous earth or other ſubſtances from which it may be 
extricated. It has received many different names, according to the ſub- 
ſtances from which it is diſengaged, and to the different opinions concern- 
ing its nature; it is the gas filveftre of Helmot, the fixed air of Dr 
Black, the acid of chalk, calcareous gas, mephitic gas, mephitic acid, and 
aerial acid, of many modern chemiſts. In accommodating our account of 
it to the purpoſes of pharmacy, it is moſt convenient to conſider it as 
an acid. The aerial acid may be extricated by heat, or by other 
acids; from - all calcareous earths ; that is, from all thoſe earths which 
by calcination are converted into quicklime ; ſuch as chalk, marble, 
limeſtone, ſea-ſhells, &c. It is likewiſe extricated from mild, fixed, and 
volatile alkalies, and from magneſia alba. Thus, if the vitriolic, or almoft 
any other acid, be added to a quantity of calcareous earth or mild al- 
kali, a briſk efferveſeence immediately enſues ; the fixed air, or acrial a- 
cid, is diſcharged in bubbles; and the other acid takes its place. If this 
proceſs be conducted with an apparatus to be afterwards deſcribed, the 
acrial acid, now ſeparated from the calcareous earth, may be received and 
preſerved in cloſe veſſels. When thus diſengaged, it aſſumes its real cha- 
racter, viz. that of a permanently elaſtic fluid. Fixed air is alſo ſeparated 
in great quantity during the vinous fermentation of vegetable matters. 
When a calcareous earth is deprived of this acid by heat, it is converted 
into the cauſtic ſubſtance, guick/me. When alkalies, fixed or volatile, are 
deprived by any means of their aerial acid, they are rendered much more 
cauſtic, incapable of cryſtalliſation, or of efferveſcing with other acids. 
They arealſo in this deaerated ſtate much more powerful in diſfolving other 
bodies. By recombining this acid with quicklime, calcined mag- 
neſia, or alkali, any of which had been deprived of it, theſe ſubſtances 
again aſſume their former weight and properties. Thefe bodies, then, 
when combined with aerial acid, are called mild; as mild calcareous earth; 
mild alkali, &c. : and when deprived of this acid, they are called cauſtic ; 
ns cauſtic calcareous earths, cauſtic alkali, &c. : but as magneſia is not ren- 
dered cauſtic by calcination, there would perhaps be leſs danger in calling 
them aerated aud deaerated. The aerial acid is more diſpoſed to unite with 
cauſtic calcareous earth (quicklime) than with any other ſubſtance ; next 
to that, its attraction is for fixed alkali, then for magneſia, and laft- 
ly for volatile alkali. We ſhall afterwards find that theſe relative powers 
of the different ſubſtances to unite with this acid, lay the foundation of 
many important proceſſes in pharmacy. | 

When we pour a ſmall quantity of the aerial acid into lime-water, 
the liquor inftantly aſſumes a white colour, and the lime gradually precipi- 
tates, leaving the water clear and taſteleſs: the lime in this experiment 
has abſorbed the acid, and has therefore become mild or aerated earth. 
The aerial acid is capable of _ abſorbed by water; and the = 
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the remaining 


Joined together at firſt, without the intervention of any of the other bo- 
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thus impregnated, precipitates lime in lime · water: but if a certain large 
quantity of this impregnated water be added, the lime is rediſſolved, aul 
the liquor recovers its tranſparency. Water impregnated with aerial acil 
is capable of diſſolving iron; and in this way are formed native and arti 
ficial chalybeate waters. Zinc is alſo ſoluble in the ſame liquor. Thi 
acid is eaſily expelled from the water by removing the' preſſure of the at. 
moſphere, by boiling, and even by time aloue, if the veſſel be not key: 
cloſe ſhut. Fixed air extinguiſhes flame, vegetable and animal life, ane 
ought therefore to be cautiouſly managed: like other acids, it changes the 
Blue colours of vegetables to a red, and communicates an acidulous taſte 
to the water impregnated with it. The attraction of the aerial acid, eve 
to quicklime, is but feeble ; as we know of no other acids whatever that 
are not able to diſengage it. ; | I. 

From theſe ſeveral facts, it will appear obvious, that mild or efferv/: 
ing allaliet, whether fixed or volatile, are really neutral ſalts, compound. 
ed of the aerial acid and pure alkali: like other acids, it unites with theſe 
bodies, drminifhes their cauſticity, and effects their eryſtalliſation. In 
ſpeaking, therefore, of pure alkali, we ought to confine ourſelves to thoſe 
in the cauftic or deaerated ſlate ; or, in other words, to thoſe which are de- 


prived of their fixed air or aerial acid, with which they formed à com. 


pound ſalt. Many other properties of this acid might be mentioned, but 
we have now noticed all thoſe which we thought were congerned in the 
buſineſs of pharmacy. We ſha}l have-occafion to recur to the ſubject when 
we come to the preparation ai ſeveral compound drugs. d a 
Let us next take a view of what paſſes in the combinations of acidg 
with different ſubſtances. 77 | 


If a fixed alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as vinegar, and 


formed into a neutral ſalt, on adding to this compound ſome marine acid, 
the acetous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale totally in a moderate 
heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the alkali : the addition of the nitrou 
will in Ike manner diſpoſſeſs the marine, which now ariſes in its pro- 
per white fumes, though without ſuch an addition it could not be extri- 
cated from the alkali by any degree of heat: on the addition of the vitri- 
olic acid, the nitrous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and 
leaving only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the addition of any 
earthy body that is diſoluble in that acid will precipitate the metal: a vo- 
latile alkaline falt will in like manner precipitate the earth: and a ſixed al- 
kali will diſlodge the volatile; which laſt being readily exhaled by heut, 

lk will be the ſame as if the acid and fixed alkali had becn 


dies. : 


Tur power in bodies on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and combi- 
nations. depend, is called by the chemiſts afinity or eledli ve attradion ; 3 
term, like the: Newtonian at!ra&ion, deſigned to expreſs not the cauſe, 
but the eſſe. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to un.te with 
an alkali, they ſay i has a greater affinity or attradtion to the alkali than to 
the metal: and when, on the contrary, they ſay it has a greater affinity to 


fed alkal than to the volatile, they mean only that it will unite 3 


- 
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red in preference to the volatile; and that if previouſly united with a 


90 
e olatile alkali, it will forſake this for a fixed one. 

eil The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of a very extenſive uſe in 
Tei- 


hemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we ſhall ſee hereaf- 
er, are founded on it: ſeveral of the preparations turn out very different 
rom what would be expected by a perſon unacquainted with theſe pro- 
zerties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, if, from an error in the proceſs, or 
other cauſes, they prove unfit for the uſe intended, may be rendered ap» 
plicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch tranſpoſitions of their component parts 

as are pointed out by the knowledge of their affinities, 

We ſhall therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities obſerved in 
pharmaceutical operations, formed from that of the famous Bergman. 

The table is to be thus underſtood. The ſubitance printed in capitals, 
pn the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with that immediately 
nder it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on to the end of the ſeries: 
hat is, if any of the remote bodies has been combined with the top one, 


ln Ne addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite them; the in- 
ſe BiW-rmediate body uniting with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throw- 
de· Ning out the remote one. Thus, in the firſt ſcries of the affinities of the vi- 
om. 


iolie acid, a fixed alkali being placed between the acid and iron, it is to 
de concluded, that wherever vitriolic acid and iron are mixed together, 
he addition of any fixed alkaline ſalt will unite with the acid, and occaſion 
e iron to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one 
eries, it is to be underſtood, that any of thoſe bodies which are nearer to 
he uppermoſt, will in like manper diſengage from it any of thoſe which 

re More remote. C7 TE 


a hb TABLE. 
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TABLE SINGLE ATTRACTIONS. 


Br WATER, 
L | | | 
Virzioric AC1D.' Nirxops = Maxixz acid. | Aqua A014. 
Terra eroſa, | Vegetable alkali, Vegetable alkali, | Vegetable alkali, 
Vegeta: alkali, | Toll alkali, Foſſil alkali, Foſſil alkali, 
Foſſil alkali, Terra ponderoſa, Terra ponderoſa, Terra ponderoſa, 
Lime, Lime, Lime, Lime, 
Magneſia, Magneſia, Magueſia, eſia, 
Volatile alkali, Volatile alkali, | Volatile alkali, | Volatile alkali, 
Clay, |Clay, Clay, Clay, 
Zinc, Zinc, Zinc, Zinc, 
Iron, Iron, Iron, Iron, 
Lead, Lead, Lead, 
Tip, Tin, Uo "ing 
Copper, Copper, opper, Co 
Antimony, Antimony, -— dll 1 
Arſenic, Arſenic, Arſenic, Arſenic, 
Mercury, Mercury, Mercury, Mercury, 
Silver, Silver, Silver, Silver, 
Gold, Gold, Gold, Gold, 
Water, Water, Water, Water, 
{| Alkohol. Alkohol. Alkohol. Alkohol. 
By FIRE. 

Vegetable alkali, | Terraponderoſa, | Terraponderoſa, erra ponderoſa, 
Foſſil alkah, 3 alkali, Vegetable alkali, | Vegetable alkali 
Ferra ponderoſa, Foffil alkali, Foſſil alkali, Foſſil alkali, 

Lime, eee * — Maa, 
Magnefia, agneſia, agn 
| Matala, Metals, Metals, | Metals, 
olatile alkali, N alkali, | Volatile alkali, Volatile alkali. 
| Clay. Clay. Clay. Clay. 


Affinities. 


TABL of s1NGLE ATTRACTIONS continued, 
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Br WATER. 
Acin or zonar. Acid or ann . oF 23 
3 

Lime, Lime, Lime, Lime, | | 

erra ponderoſa, Terra ponderoſa, Terraponderoſa, i Terra ponderoſa, | 
Magneſia, Magneſia, Magneſia, Mag ne ſia, 
Vegetable alkali, Vegetable alkali, | Vegetable alkali, | Vegetable alkali, 
Foſſil alkali, Foſſil alkali, Foffil alkali, Foſſil alkali, 
Volatile alkali, | Volatile alkali, | Volatile atkali, | Volatile alkali, | 
Clay, Clay, Clay, \ Clay, 
Zinc, Zinc, , Zinc, Zinc, 
Iron, Iron, Iron, Iron, 
Lead, Lead, Lead, Lead, ö 
Tin, Tin, Tin, Tin, 
Copper, Copper, + | Copper, Copper, 
Antimony, Antimony, Antimony, Antimony, . 
Arſenic, , Arſenic, Arſenic, Arſenic, 
Mercury, Mercury, Mercury, Mercury, 
Silver, Silver, Silver, Silver, 
Gold, Gold, Gold, Gold, 
Water, Water, Water, Water, 
Alkohol. Alkohol. J alkohol. Alkohol. 4 

By FIRE. 

Terra ponderoſa, 
Vegetable alkali, 
Foſſil alkali, 
Metals, 
Volatile alkali, | 
[Clay | 
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Talk of s1ncts ATTRACTIONS continued. 
Br WATER. 
a 2 2 3 Aci or rnOs- 0 
FE | Aci» or —— Ack rous ew. e Ar RIAL leis. 
Lime, Terra ponderoſa, Lime, I Terra ponderoſa, 
| Terra ponderoſa, Vegetable alkali, | Terra ponderoſa, Lime, | 
Magneſia, Foſſil alkali, Magneſia, Vegetable alkali, 
Vegetable alkali, | Volatile alkali, | Vegetable alkali, | Foſfil alkali, 
Foffil alkali, Lime, Foſſil alkali, Magnefia, 
Volatile alkali, | Magneſia, Volatile alkali, | Volatile alkali, 
Clay, | Clay, Clay, Clay, 
Zinc, Zinc, Zinc, Zinc, 
Iron, Iron, Iron, Iron, 
d, Lead, Lead, Lead, 
Tin, * 3 Tin, 
Copper, Copper, opper Copper 
r „ . 
7 enic, 2 Arſenic, Arſenic, 
ercurys ercury ercury Mercu 
| Silver, Silver 7 q Silver, N 3 
Gold, Gold, Gold, Gold, 
Water, Water, Water. Water. 
| Alkohol. 
Br FIRE. 


Terra ponderoſa, 


TABLE 
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Br WATER. 
2 
VEGETABLE Ar- Vor ariIE AI- TxaA Poxpe- 
KALI. Four Ax xai. KALL,  RO8A, 
Vitriolic acid, | Vitriolic acid, | Vitriolic acid, | Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, Nitrous acid,. Nitrous acid, Acid of ſugar, | 
Marine acid, Marine acid, Marine acid, Acid of forrel, 
Phoſphazie acid. | Phoſphoric acid, | Phoſphoric acid, Phoſphoric acid, 
| Acid of ſugar, | Acid of ſugar, | Acid of ſugat, } Nitrous acid, 
Acid of tartar, Acid of tartar, | Acid of tartar, | Marine acid, 
Acid of ſorrel, | Acid of ſorrel, | Acid of ſorrel, Acid of lemon, | 
Acid of lemon, Acid of mos, Acid of lemon, Acid of tartar, | 
Acid of benzoin, Acid of benzoin, Acid of benzoin, Acid of benzoin, | 
Acetous acid, Acetous acid, | Acetous acid, Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax, Acid of borax, Acid of borax, Acid of borax, 
Aerial acid, Aerial acid, Aerial acid, Aerial acid, 
Water, Water, Water, Water, 
Unctuous . Unctuous oils, Unctuous oils, Unctuous oils, 
Sulphur, | Sulphur, Sulphur, Sulphur. 
Metals. _ Metals. Metals. 
By FIR E. 

Phofphoric acid, ic acid, Vitnolic acid, - Phoſphoric acid, | 
Acid of borax, | Acid of borax, | Nitrous acid, Acid of borax, 
Vitriolic acid, |iVitriolic acid, | Martine acid, | Vitirolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, | Nitrous acid, = — acid, | Nitrous acid, | 
Marine acid, Marine acid, aderoſa. Marine acid, 
Acetous acid, | Acetous acid; Line Acid of benzoin, | 
Terra ponderofa, Terra ponderoſa. Mageefia, 1 Acetous acid, 

ime, Lime, i. 4 Fixed alkali, | 
Magneſia, Magneſia, | | Sulphur. Sulphur, _ 1 
Clay, Clay, | Lead. | 
Sulphur, | Sulphur. | 
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TARLZ of SINGLE ATTRACTIONS Continued. 


Br WATER. 
Linx. Mcnrsi4. Ciar. Wares. 
Acid of ſugar, | Acid of ſugar, | Vitriolic acid, | Vegetable alkat,| 
Acid of — Phoſphoric acid, | Nitrous acid, Fol — 
Vitriolic acid, | Vitriolic acid, {| Marine acid, Volatile alkali, | 
Acid of tartar, {| Nitrous acid, Acid of ſugar, | Alkohol, | 
1 Phoſphoric acid, | Marine acid, Acid of ſorrel, ther, 
Nitrous acid, Acid of ſorrel, Acid of tartar, | Vitriolic: acid, | 
ine acid, Acid of tartar, I Acid of lemon, | Vitriolated tar - 
Acid of lemon, | Acid of lemon, | Acid of phoſpho-| tar, ve 
Acid of benzoin, | Acid of benzoin, | rus Ann, | 
Acetous acid, | Aectous acid, | Acid of benzoin, | Green Vitriol, | 
Acid of borax, | Acid of borax, | Acetous acid, | Corrofive | ſubli- 
Aerial acid, Aerial acid, Acid of borax, mate, 
Water, Sulphur. Aerial acid. a 
Unctuous oil, * ; 
we FIRE. 
er = | — 5 4 Tre IT . $5 
Acid of borax, | Acid of borax, Acid of borax, 
Vitriolic acid, Vitriolic acid, Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, | Nitrous a _. I Nitrous acid, 
Marine acid, © Marine Marine acid, 
| Fixed alkali, | Fixed alkali, | |Fixed alkali, 
Sulphur, — _ {Sulphur, | Sulphur, 
1 Lead. Lead. 4 1 
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TABLE of s NLE ATTRACTIONS Continued. 


Br WATER. 
SuLPHUR, [Heres res- Atxonot., | Erkzx. 
Lead, Gold, Water, [Alkohol, 
8 Silver, IT Zther, , | Eſſential oils, 
Silver, | Mercury, E ſſential oils, j Expreſſed oils, 
Mercury, Arſenic, | Volatile alkali, | | Water, 
Arſenic, ' Antimony, Fixed alkali, j Sulphur, | | 
„ Antimony, Copper, Hepar ſulphuris, 
ar · Iron, Tin, Sulphur. | | 
Vegetable alkali, ! Lead, | | | | 
1! Volatile alkali, { Iron, 5 | 
l, Terra ponderoſa, Alkohol, | | 
bli- Lime, I Water, | | 
Magneſia, | | | 
Unctuous oils, | 1 N 
Eſſential oils, | 
| Ether, | | 
Alkohol. | | 
By FIRE. 
| Fixed alkali, © 1 . 7 
Iron, , Copper, | | | 
Copper, Tin, | 
. Lead, 4 | ! 
| Lead, Silver, | | 
| Silver, IAntimony, 1 
Antimony, Mercury, 6 | 
Mercury, Arſenic. | 
* Arſenic. | | | = 7 | | 


= | _ | TABLE 
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T ABLE of SINGLE ATTRACTIONS continued. 


By WATER. 
ESSENTIAL O1L5 1 Gory. SILVER, 
Ether, Ether, I Ether, Marine acid, 
5 Alkohol, ſſential oils, | Marine acid, Acid of ſugar, 
| Expreſſed oils, Fixed alkali, - | Aqua regia, Vitriolic acid, 
Fixed alkali, Volatile alkali, | Nitroug acid, "Phoſphoric acid, tr 
29 08 Sulphur, Vitriolic acid, | Nitrous acid, ci 
1 ; Acid of tartar, | Acid of tartar, 
Phoſphoric acid, | Acid of ſorrel Mit. 
Fixed alkali, {| Acid of lemon, 
| Volatile alkali. | Aectous acid, 
ip + Fy Aerial acid, 
, | Volatile acid. 
IF» 
By FIRE. 
= 9 Mercury, Lead, r 
f | Copper, Copper, 
i fSilver, Mercury, 
1 Lead, in, 
1 Ting Gold, 
+ | Antimony, Antimony, 
Iron, Iron, 
Zinc, Zinc, | 
1 Arſenic, Arſenic, 8 
ö Hepar ſulphuris. Hepar ſulphur f Su 
Salphur, — 


Tay 


hap:T. 


 fffinities, 


- 


TaBLE.of s1NGLE ATTRACTIONS continued. 


BY WATER. 
Mexcury., Lap. Ixox. Corres. 
8 arine acid, Vitriolic acid, Acid of ſugar, [Acid of ſugar, | 
ar, cid of ſugar, | Acid of ſugar, Acid of tartar, | Acid of tartar, }' 
hoſpfloric acid, Acid of tartar, | Vitriolic acid, | Marine acid, $ 
: itriolic acid, | Phoſphoric acid, Marine acid, Vitriolic acid, 
z cid of tartar, | Acid of ſorrel, | Nitrous acid, | Nitrous acid, : 
ar, Acid of lemon, | Marine acid, | Phoſphoric acid, | Phoſphoric acid, 
rel, Nitrous acid, | Nitrous acid, | Acid of ſorrel, | Acid of ſorrel, || 
on, Acetous acid, | Acid of lemon, | Acid of lemon, | Acid of lemon, E 
d, \cid of borax, | Acetous acid, | Acetous acid, { Acetous acid, : 
Aerial acid. Acid of borax, Acid of borax, Acid of borax, | 
1. | Aerial acid, Aerial acid. Aerial acid, i. 
Fixed alkali. | | Fixed alkali, J' 
Volatile alkali, 
Expreſſed oils. 
i b 4 
By FIRE. 
Gold, | Gold, Arſenic, | Gold, | 
Silver, Silver, | Copper, Silver, | 
Lead, I Copper, Gold, Arſenic, | 
Tin, Mercury, Silver, Iren, ä 
Zinc, Tin, Tin, | Zipe | 
Copper, Antimony, Antimony, Agtimony, 
Antimony, Arſenic, Lead, in, 
Arſenic, Zinc, [ons I Lead, : 
ron, ; Iron, - | Hepar ſulphuris, more | | 
1 * ſulphuris, | Hepar ſulphuris, hos _ | Hepar ulphuria, 
Sulphur. aulphur. 3— Sulphur. 22 
BL K 2 TaBLE 


- a | #4 
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Tap of sIN6Lz ATTRACTIONS continued, 


By WATER. * 

Tix. ARSENIC. |, Zixe. Axrinonv. 2 

| — — | - — = 1 *Y 3+ b 

| Acid of tartar, | Marine acid, Acid of ſugar, | Marine acid, þ 

| Marine acid, Acid of ſugar, | Vitriolic acid, | Acid of ſugar, 5 

| Vitriolic acid, | Vitriolic acid, | Marine acid, Vitriolic acid, \ 
| Acid of ſugar, | Nitrous acid, | Nitrous acid, | Nitrous acid, | Wil” 

| Phoſphoric acid, Acid of tartar, | Acid of forrel, | Acid of tartar, \ 

Nitrous acid, Phoſphoric acid, | Acid of tartar, Acid of ſorrel, EY 


Acid of ſorrel, Acid of ſorrel, Phoſphoric acid, i Phoſphoric acid, 5. 
Acid of lemon, Acid of lemon, Acid of lemon, | Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, Acetous acid, | Acetous acid, | Acetous acid, 


Acid of borax, | Volatile alkali, | Acid of borax, Acid of borax, | 


Casrs 


Fixed alkali, Unctuous oils. | Aerial acid. Aenial acid. 6.\ 
Volatile alkali. Volatile alkali. 
| 
7.1 
; 
1 
By FIRE. 
| Zinc, | | Copper, ; Copper, 2 Tron, 25 
Mercury, Iron, Antimony, Copper, ( 
Copper, Silver, Tin, Tin, 
Antimony, Tin, Mercury, Lead. "| 
| Gold, Lead, Silver, Silver, f 
Silver, _ Gold, Gold, | Zinc, 
i} Lead, Zinc, Arſenic, Gold, 
| Iron, | Antimony, Lead, ö Mercury, 
| Arſenic, f Hepar ſulphuris, | Iron. Arſenic, 
ol Hepar ſulphuris, | Sulphur, | | Hepar ſulphuris, 
| | Sulphur. Y I Sulphur, | 


Pd — 
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CAsESs of DOUBLE ELECTIVE ATTRACTIONS. 
By WATER. 
ow fe wh | { :. Vieriolated tartar nd 
Mild vegetable alkali, Common magneſia. 
1 Vieriolic ammoniac | 2. Glauber's falt __ 
Mild mineral alkali, Mild volatile alkali. 
3. Vitriolated tartar | 3. Vitriolic ſelenite = 
with and 
Nitrous ſelenite, | Saltpetre. 


— — 
— 


4. Vitriolated tartar | 4+ Vitriol of mercury 
with 4 Give and 
| 


Mercurial nitre, Saltpetre. 


mm 


5. Saltpetre 15. Lunar cauſtic 
with and 
Luna cornea, | Cubic nitre. 
6. Vitriolated tartar . Vitriol of flver— 
with and 
Luna cornea, | Febrifugal ſalt. 
7. Regenerated tartar 5 7. Acetous mercurial falt 
with | | and 
Mercurial nitre, } l Saltpetre. 
By HE AT. | 
1. Vitriolic 1 1 1. Common ſal ammoniac A 
with / and 
Common ſalt, | Glauber's ſalt. 
2. Vitriolic ammonine 2. Acetous ammoniacal ſalt | 
with - and 
Regenerated tartar, 8 Give 3 Vitriolated tartar. 
— — - | — — — — —— 
3. Vitriol of mercury with | 3. Glauber's ſalt and 
Common alt, Corroſive ſublimate. 
4. Crude antimony * a BY 4. Butter of antimony * 
Corroſive ſublimate. } [ Fictitious cinnabar. 


CHAP. 


LI _—_ * 
4. — 
. —— — — — . 2 — © Q— — 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 


NM of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus conſiſls iy 
——— for containing and applying fire, and for directing and 
regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, called furnaces, there are 


different kinds, according to the conveniency of the place, and the parti. 


«ular purpoſes they are intended to anſwer. We ſhall here endeavor to 
give a general idea of their ſtructure, and of the principles on which they 
are built. . 5 | 

FurNACES. 


Tux moſt imple furnace is the common ſtove, otherwiſe called the fur. 


vace for OPEN FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, five or fi 


inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the bottom, for ſup. 
porting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as to be moveable from 
place to place; or is fixt in brickwork. In this laſt caſe, a cavity is left 
under the grate, for receiving the aſhes that drop through it ; and an aper- 
ture or door, in the forepart of this aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing the 
aſhes to be occaſionally raked out, and for admitting air to paſs up 
through the fuel. This furnace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require 
only a moderate heat; as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of li- 
quids. The veſſel, containing the ſubje& matter, is ſupported over the 
fire by a trevet. Fig. 1. ; | 


A. deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening up- 
wards, elliptical, or of other figures ; formed of, or lined with, ſuch ma- 
terials as are capable of ſullaining a ſtrong fire; with a grate and aſh-pit 


beneath, as in the preceding; and communicating at the top with a per- 


pendicular pipe, or chimney; makes a wixpd FURXACE, Fig. 2. 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater will 
be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more intenſely will 
the fire burn ; provided the width of the ehimney is ſufficient to allow a 
free paſſage to all the air that the furnace can receive through the grate ; 
for which purpoſe, the area of the aperture of the chimney ſhould be 
nearly equal to the area of the interſtices of the grate. 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moyeable pipes, made to fit upon 
each other at the ends, ſo that the length can be occafienally increaſed or 
diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be increaſed or diminiſhed in 
the ſame proportion. 

In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be pro- 
cured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends wholly 


upon the quantity of air ſaeceſlively paſſing through and animating the 


burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement fire may be ſuppreſſed 
or reſtrained at pleaſure, by cloſing more or leſs either the aſh-pit door 
by which the air is admitted, or the chimney by which it paſſes off; and 

| = 5 . | that 
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mat the fire may be more or leſs raiſed again, by more or leſs opening 
thoſe paſſages. A moveable plate, or xxUIS1ER, in any convenient part 
of the chimney, affords commodious means of varying the width of the 
paſſage, and conſequently of regulating the heat. This is moſt conveni- | 
ently accompliſhed by keeping the aſh-pit door entirely ſhut, and regulating | 
the heat by a range of holes in a damping plate; each hole is provided with 
a proper pin, whereby we may ſhut it at pleaſure. Theſe holes may be made 
to hear a certain proportion to each other; the ſmalleſt being confidered 


" 28 one, the next to it in ſize muſt have twice the opening, the next to 
— that double of the fecond, &c. ; and ſo on to the number of ſevenor eight; 
£ and.by combining theſe holes variouſly together, wecan admit any quantity 
be of air from 1 to 128; as 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 04- 128. See Fig. 7. and 8. 
THERE are two general kinds of theſe wind- furuaces; one, with the 
chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace, fig. 2.) ; the other, 

ur. WW with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear, (fig. 3.) 
in In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to ſuch 


up- an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is covered with an 
om arched dome, or with a flat plate, baving a like aperture in the middle. 
left As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the inſide of the furnace cannot be 
er · ¶ come at from above, a door is made in the fide, a little above the grate, 
the for ſupplying the fuel, inſpecting the matter in the fire, &c. Fig. 2. f 
up For performing vusioxs in this furnace, the crucible, or melting veſ- 
irc il {el is placed immediately among the fuel, with a flip of brick, or ſome 
li- other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to keep the cold air, which 
the enters underneath, from ſtriking on its bottam. = 
When deſigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is for diſtillation in long 
necked coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed acroſs, above the fire, 
up- ſor ſupporting the veſſel, whole neck comes out at an aperture made for 
na. that purpoſe in the ſide, This aperture ſhould be made in the fide op- 
pit poſite to the door above mentioned; or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that 
er · ¶ the receiver, fitted on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel without the furnace, 
may not lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the fire or thro 
will in freſh fuel. Fig. 4. | 
wil The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture in its 
v a Wl back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, or with 
te; ¶ the chimney of the room; in which laſt = all other paſſages into the ; 
be fl chimney mult be cloſed. Here the mouth of the furnace ſerves for a door, , 
which may be occaſionally covered with a plate or tile. Of this kind is 
pon Bl the furuace molt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible, Fig. 3. 


in Tuis laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace clear, af- 
lords the conveniency of letting into it a boiling or evaporating pan, a 
pro- ¶ copper ſtill, an iron pot, for diſtilling hartſhorn, an iron ſand-pot, or other 
olly IF like veſſels, of ſuch a fize that they may be ſupported on the furnace by 
the their rims. The mouth being thus occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt 
fed Wl be made in the fide for ſapplying and ſtirring the fuel. : 
J00r When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a ſand bath, it is moſt 
and I commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate, furniſhed with a 
that age of freeſtone or brick work at each fide. The mouth of the furnace 
w 


D , 
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is to be cloſely covered by one end of this plate; and the canal by whig 

the furnace communicates with its chimney, is to be lengthened and eard 
- Tied along under the plate, the plate forming the upper fide of the can 
In this kind of ſand-bath, digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees 
heat, may be carried on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually fron 
the end over the furnace to the other, Fig. 5.” 
| When large veſſels, as illi and iron-pots for diſtilling hartſhorn an 
aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part of the bottom of thy 
veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon ſolid brick - work. Sa 

The large ftill, whoſe battom is narrow in proportion to its height, a 

whoſe weight, when charged with liquor, requires great part of it to h 
thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the action of the fire unde 
neath. To make up for this diſadvantage, the heat, which riſes at the 
Further end of a long narrow gate, is conveyed all round the ſides of the 
veſſel by a ſpiral canal, which communicates at top with a common chin 
ney. | | 
The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in the larger way, ha 
part of their great weight borne up by three ftrong pins or trunions a 
equal diſtances round the pot towards the middle reaching into a bricks 
work: ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary underneath, a greater ſurface 

of the wide bottom lies expoſed to the immediate action of the fire. 


Ir a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, as i 
the ſand-furnace above. mentioned, be carried to a conſiderable height 
above the part where this canal enters it, and if it be filled with fuel tothe 
top, and cloſely covered, the fuel will burn no higher than up to the up 
per fide of the canal through which the air paſſes off; and in proportiog 
as this lower part of the fuel conſumes, it will be fupplied by that abowy 
which falls down in its place. Hence in this furnace, called an athanary 
a conſtant heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time withoul 
attendance. Fig. 6. 

The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, is cons 
monly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may fall the mort 
freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at bottom may be tos 
ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made oppoſite to the canal or flue 
or a number of openings according to the ſize of the furnace and the des 
gree of heat required, for ſupplying the air, which is more conveniently 
admitted in this manner than through the grate, as the interſtices of the 
grate are in time choaked up by the aſhes, _ : I 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. Its e 
nal or flue, as in the ſand-furnace already deſcribed, paſſes under a ſands 
bath or water-bath ; at the farther end of which it riſes perpendicularly 
to fuch a hcight, as may occaſion a fufficient draught of air through the 

4 


e flue may be ſo wide 2s to correſpond to the whole height of the 
fire-place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between the flue and the 
furnace, enable us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, and cofſequentlyi 
the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace ben-ath the flue be incloled 
to the ground, the heat in this cavity will be conſiderable enough to be 


icable ta ſome uſcful purpoſes. 
o* | — Wirz 
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with regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixed ones are built of 
ricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. Any kind of 
dam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree ef tenacity, which, 
hen made into a paſte with water and well-worked, does not ftick to the 
ngers, and which, when thoroughly dried, neither cracks nor melts in a 
chement fire, is fit for this uſe. The purer and more tenacious clays re- 
uire to have their tenacity leſſened by an admixture of ſand, or rather of 
e fame kind of clay burnt and groſsly powdered. | 3 


ed, to the thickneſs of an inch or more, with the ſame kind of clayey com- 
oſition 3 which for this uſe may be beaten with ſome horſe-dupg, chop- 


| ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. 


ent may be formed of the larger kind of the common black-lead melting- 
ots; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot for the aſh-pit, another 
bove this for the fire-place, aad introducing a circular iron grate of ſuch 
ſize as may reſt between the two doors. A particular account of the 
zethod of preparing theſe furnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the 
rt part of the Commercium Philoſophico-technicum of Dr Lewis: 


f calcination like inſiammable ſubſtances; and the heat is not regulated 
th ſufficient exactneſs. | 

In conſideration of theſe inconveniences, Dr Black has contrived one 

ff the moſt;fimple and elegant furnaces with which we are yet acquainted. 

Beſides its durability, it will be found, though but one inſtrument, to 
nſwer all the purpoſes either of the practical or ſpeculative chemiſt. 

Plate I. Fig. 7. and 8. Ws | 


» ExeLanaTiEN of PLarTE I. 


place to place. | 

A, The body of the ſtove. 

B, Its feet. | | 

C, The grate, which is that uſed in Dr Black's furnace, to be after- 
ards deſcribed, and which we would recommend as the beſt for every 
kind of portable furnace. 


Fig. 2. A wind furnace, 
A, Its dome. | 

B, The door for ſupplying fuel, and placing the matter to be wrought 
n. | 

C, The chimney. 

D, The door of the aſh pit. | | 

E, The regiſter, or damping-plate. | | 

Fig. 3. The furnace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible. 
A, The beginuing of its chimney from the back- part. 

B, The mouth of the furnace, ſerving as the door. 

The regiſter, 


Fig. 4. Plan of a wind-furnace hs deſigned for a reverberatory. 


A, 


Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper plates, li- 


Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate ex- | 


They are, however, liable, by the repetition of violent heats, to a kind 


— 


Ve. 1. A common ſtove which ſtands on feet, and is moveable from | 
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| (ha 
A, The iron bars, which cannot he ſhewn, but may very eaſily Here 
conceived. | 1 . 3 ö ne t 
B, A retort ſupported on the bars. | Jana 
C, The neck of the retort, coming out at an apperture of the furnace {he « 
the oppoſite fide of the door B, Fig. 2 W. 
Fig. 5. Plan of a wind- furnace when deſigned for a ſand-bath. pexa 
- A, A long iron plate, one end of which cloſely ſhuts the mouth of Hen 
rnace. . 4 

B, A ledge of free ſtone or brick-work. . 10 

C, The mouth of the canal. * 
D, The door for admitting fuel. wy | 5 
TR Regiſters, &c. as in the other farnaces, at 
" : Fig. 6. An athanor d in 
A, The tower which has a cover at the top B when uſed. nder 
C, The fire- place. : e al 
D, The aſh-pit. add 
= E, E, An oblong frame of metal or ſtone connected to the tower A ee f; 


F, F, A chamber connected to the fire · place C, and continued up t 
the chimney G. Above this chamber the reſt of the frame is lined wit 
won | 


H, H, Which being covered with ſand, and heated by the long ran 
of fire in the chamber below, forms the ſand-heat. | forna 


Fig. 7. and 8, Dr Black's furnace. To render our deſcription of th 
inſtrument as ſimple as poſſible, let the reader ſuppoſe that the body pon 
the common ſtove, fig. 1. is made of an oval form, and cloſed at each en 
by a thick iron plate. The upper plate or end of the furnace is perforatꝰ 
with two holes: one of theſe, A, is pretty large, and is often the mi 
of the furnace; the other hole, B, is intended for fixing the vent on. tdo 
The undermoſt plate or end of the furnace has only one circular hol 
ſomewhat nearer to the end of the ellipſe than the other; hence a lit 
paſſing through the centre of both ks holes has a little obliquity foi 
wards : this is ſhe wu in fig. 8. which is a ſection of the body of the fu 
nace, and exhibits one half of the upper and one half of the under nean 
correſponding holes. The aſh-pit, fig. 7. and 8. C, is made of an e 
liptical form like the furnace; but is ſomewhat wider, ſo that the bot 
tom of the furnace goes within the brim ; and a little below there is WW i 
border, D; fig. 8. that receives the bottom of the furnace. Except t 

| holes of the damping-plate E, fig. 7. and 8. the parts are all cloſed b 
% means of a quantity of ſoft lute, upon which the hody of the furnace 
preſſed down, whereby the joining is made quite tight: for it is to b 

obſerved, that in this furnace the body, aſh-pit, vent, and grate, are 

ſeparate pieces, as the furnace comes from the hands of the workmat 

The grate C, fig. 1. is made to apply to the outſide of the lower part a 

circular hole: it conſiſts of a ring ſet upon its edge, and bars likew 

{ct on their edges. From the outer part of the ring proceed four piece 

XJ of iron, by means of which it can be ſcrewed on: it is thus kept out « 
1 the cavity of the furnace, and preferved from the extremity of the hea 


whereb 
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hereby it laſts much longer. The ſides of the furnace are luted, to eon - 
de the heat, and to defend the iron from its action. The luting is fo 
aged, that the inſide of the furnace forms in ſome meaſure the fi- 
dre of an inverted truncated cone. 

We have thus combined the two figures 7, and 8, in order to deſcribe 
pexaly as poſſible this furnace in its entire ſtate ; but to prevent cone 
hon, it muſt be underſtood, that fig. 7. repreſents the body of the fur- 
nee with its bottom received within the aſh-pit. As in this figure 
e could not exhibit the bottom of the furnace, we have in fig. 8. ſu 
wſed the body of the furnace to be cut down through its middle; 
ereby one half of the undermoſt hole, with a proportional part of the 
mte G applied to it, is exhibited along with, and nearly oppoſed to, 
ne half of the upper hole F; the ſame hole which in fig. 7. is repreſents 
d in its entire ſtate by A. By hg. 8. then, the relation of the upper and 
nder holes to one another is explained. It is alſo to be underſtood, that 
e aſh-pit of fig. 8. is not, like the body of the furnace, divided in its 
niddle, but is the aſh-pit of fig. 7. only detached from the bottom of 


ace 1 


of tl 


e furnace 18 received. 
Now to adapt this furnace to the different operations in chemiſtry, we 
uy firſt obſerve, that for a melting furnace we need only provide a co- 
wing for the upper hole A, which in this caſe is made the door of the 
bmace. As this hole is immediately over the grate, it is very conveni- 
nt for introducing and examining from time to time the ſubſtances that 
we to be ated on. The cover for the door may be a flat and ſquare 
de or brick. Dr Black uſually employs a ſort of lid made of plate- 
jon with a-rim that contains a quantity of luting. The degree of heat 
be greater in proportion as we heighten the vent B, and to the num» 
ber of holes we open in the damping-plate E: by this means the furnace 
uy be employed in molt operations in the way of aſſaying : and though 
does not admit of the introduction of a mufflle, yet if a ſmall piece of 


n 


r hock is placed end- ways in the middle of the grate, and if large pieces 

a lia; fuel are employed, ſo that the air may have free paſſage through it, 
ty foi als may be ed in this furnace without coming in contact with 
he fuſe fuel. It may therefore be employed in thoſe operations for which 


neat! 
an e 
e bot 


nnffile is uſed 3 and thus lead and other ſundry metals may be brought 
b their proper calces. 
When we wiſh to employ this furnace for thoſe diſtiVations requiring 


re is ¶ x intenſe heat, the earthen retort is to be ſuſpended by means of an iron 
pt the, having three branches ſtanding up from it, fig. 9. This ring hangs 
ſed bin from the hole A about half a foot; ſo that the bottom of the retort 
nace Wikis upon the ring, and is immediately hung over the fuel. The opening 
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tween the mouth of the furnace A is filled up with broken crucibles' ar 

herds, and theſe are covered over with aſhes, which tranſmit the heat 

{= ſlowly. This furnace then anſwers for diſtillations performed with 

lie naked fire. Dr Black has alſo had ſome furnaces provided with 

thole in the fide from which the neck of the retort iſſued; and in this 

py he has diltilled the pboſphorus of urine, which requires a very ſtrong 
. 


For dilldlations with retorts, performed in the ſagd- bath, there is ap 
| L 2 iros 
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the furnace, in order to repreſent the border D, on which the bottom of 


* 
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iron - pot (fig. 10.) fitted for the opening of the furnace A, and this i 
employed, as a ſand-pot. In theſe diſtillations the vent B becomes the 
door of the furnace, and it is more eaſily kept tight than when on the fide 

When it thus ſerves for the door, it may be covered with a lid of chars 
coal and clay. £20 5 | 

This furnace anſwers very well too for the common till ; part of which 
may be made to enter the opening A, and hang over the fire. In thi 
caſe, likewiſe, the vent B is the door of the furnace, by which freſh fuel 
is to be added: but in ordinary diſtillations it is never neceſſary to add 
freſh fuel; and even in the diſtillation of mercury, phoſphorus of urine 
and indeed during any proceſs whatever, the furnace generally contait 
ſufficient to finiſh the operation; ſo effectually is the heat preſerved fre 
diſſipation, and the conſumption of the fuel is ſo very flow. | 


- Ox the ſubje& of furnaces, we cannot paſs over a very excellent one 
contrived by Dr Price. Though it is perhaps not neceſſary in the lel 
operoſe proceſſes in pharmacy ; yet we think an explanation of it maybe 

. entertaining and uſeful to many of our readers. The plate of this inſtr 
ment is taken from an excellent drawing in-the poſſeſſion of Dr Schweds 
iauer. 

ExrrA NATION of PLaTE II. 


Tuis furnace conſiſts of four ſeparate pieces: the body, or largeſt ey 
nder, divides in two at the part marked M. The outermoſt or largell 
furnace is made of the compoſition uſually employed in England for mas 
king the blue crucibles, but with a larger proportion of clay. It1 
ſtrongly braced with iron, as expreſſed in the drawing, with ſcrews t 
tighten the circular braces, which preſs on and ſecure the vertical | 
"Theſe bars are terminated at each end by a clamp, which could not be 
well expreſſed in the draught. The front of the furnace is alſo ſecured 
in the part moſt liable to ſuffer by the expanſion in heating with an in 
te. 

In the lower diviſion is placed a tripod with a circular ring, which ſuf 
ports a grate that may occaſionally be changed. The tripod, by meat 
of pieces of brick placed under the legs, may be raiſed according to tl 
intended depth of the fire. | 

In the larger furnace, as thus deſcribed, may be placed a ſtill, ſand 
pot, water-bath, evaporating veſſel, and the like. The fire is to be ff 
by the aperture B, and the ſmoke paſſes off by the flue C, whoſe a 
menſions are ſhown-by the dotted lines. The fire is eaſily regulated, 

taking partly or entirely out the doors of the air draughts F and F. 
A muffle may be placed and worked at B, this aperture being mai 

of a proper ſhape for that purpoſe, the fuel being put in at top. 
muffle being removed, a retort may be placed ſo as to have its neck pal 
ed through the ſame aperture; and if it be an earthen or coated glaſs out 
may be worked in the naked fire, or with what is called a fire of f 
- preſſion. | | a 
This larger furnace may be alſo uſed as a wind- furnace, or melting 
furnace; but is rather larger than common experiments require: it Wu 


however, give a very ſtrong heat when employed for that purpoſe. 
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The cylinder marked A, fg. 3. is compoſed of a thick iron plate, pro- 
erly faſtened to two rings of iron connected by perpendicular bars, to 
hich alſo the plate is ſtrongly rivetted. . 

It is ſtuck very full of nails, whoſe points projecting inwardly hold 
veces of crucibles put between them edgewiſe; and theſe are covered 
ith a lutting of Windſor loam, Stourbridge clay, and ſome glaſs- grinders 
and, which partly vitrifying, renders the whole very compact. 

This cylinder is put into the other, ſupported on the grate, and ſo 
laced that its apertures may correſpond with thoſe of the larger. 

It thus affords a furnace in which a ſmaller ſand- pot, retort, or muffle 
lay be worked, as in the former. It is a much more convenient wind- 
urnace, being fed at top, and the mouth of it covered with a kind of 
le of the ſame materials with the outer furnace, which is to ſlide back- 
ards and forwards over it. This method of charging a wind furnace is 
auch preferable to that of putting in the crucibles and fuel thro? a door 
laterally. ; 

In this furnace a very intenſe heat may be excited, which the air- 
iraughts will afford the operator means of regulating to the greateſt ex- 
zAneſs. By a proper choice of fuel, and ſome addreſs in managing the 
fre, the moſt refractory metals (platina perhaps excepted) may be fuſed 
in it. The regulus of manganeſe has been obtained in it: and ſteel melts 
without a flux in a few minutes. 

It ſhould be obſerved that the ſize of the flue is full large, and there- 
ore it may be occaſionally cloſed, partly by pieces of brick of different 
fizes according to the intended purpoſe. 

The ſmaller cylinder, marked C in the plan (fig. 2.), is compoſed as 
that juſt deſcribed, but without the aperture for the muffle, though it 
would not be amiſs to have a ſimilar but ſmaller aperture in this alſo. It 
would thus work a little ſtill, ſand pot, bath, &c. but its flue ſhould be 
conſiderably narrowed with flips of brick or tiles. 

As a melting-furnace it anſwers very well for any heat not much greater 
than that of melting caſt iron. It can with care be made to fuſe ſteel. It 
ſeems particularly adapted to experiments on ſmall quantities of metal, 
glaſs, or'the like, as it requires little fuel, and yet gives a ſufficient heat. 

The grate of this cylinder is faſtened to it, and it reſts on three ſmall 
projections on the outſide at top, by which it catches on the ring of the 
ſecond cylinder, and thus hangs in it. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that when theſe cylinders are uſed, the upper 
juncture ſhould be pointed round and well cloſed with fire-lute ; and it 
would be advantageous to ſprinkle in ſome charcoal-duſt which will 
tend, both by excluding air and by other means, to prevent the ſcorifica- 
tion of the iron, and may perhaps be of ſome little uſe in retaining the heat, 
or at leaſt will hinder the cold air from coming up and chilling the ſides. | 
: chimney of this furnace is about eight feet high and nearly fix 
inches ſquare in the area of its cavity; but, if circumſtances had permit- 
ed, it ſhould have been at leaſt twelve feet high and much thicker than it 
8. However, with theſe diſadvantages, it werks very well; but would 
probably give a much fiercer heat, had the ſituation of it ſuffered the, 
chimney to be more lofty and maſſive, . 
| The conſtruction of this furnace requires a lateral flue. This ſhould be 


ſtrongly 
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Rrongly braced with iron in the part near the furnace; for otherwiſe; 
will infallibly fall to pieces after the furnace has been uſed for a few tim 
Let it be remarked, that opening all the air-draughts and unſtopping 
the flue does nat produce the greateſt heat, for reaſons which thoſe wh 
have ſtudied the principles of the excitation of fire can readily aſſign, but 
which cannot he briefly explained to others. Their fize is, however, jr 
on other accounts. 
It ſhould be further noticed, that if this kind of furnace be made on 
ſmaller. ſcale, it would require an enlargement of the flue and door to more 
than the proportional fize ; and that when made very ſmall, the third ey 
linder may of courſe be omitted; but the bracing ſtrongly, and luting 
are indiſpenſably requiſite in furnaces of every dimenſion. 


Bars. bY 


Where a ſtrong degree of heat is requilite, as in the fuſion of metals 
&c. the veſſel containing the ſubje& matter is placed among the burning 
fuel, or immediately over it: this is called operating in a nated fir 
Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the veſſel employed is either of 
glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of earthen ware, the ſand-bath or wa 
ter-bath is uſed to defend the veſſel from the immediate action of the fir 
and to render the heat leſs fluctuating. 
Both theſe baths have their peculiar advantages and inconvenienci 
In water, the heat is equal through every part T tho fluid: whereas it 
ſand it varies in different parts of one perpendicular line, decreaſing from 
the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made to receive, or to tranſmi 
to veſſels immerſed in it, above a certain degree of heat, viz. that which 
is ſufficient to make it boil ; and hence it ſecures effectually againſt any 
danger of an exceſs of heat in thoſe operations wherein the product would 
be injured by a heat greater than that of boiling water: but this advan- 
tage renders it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for 
which ſand or other ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There s 
, this convenience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may be readily di- 
miniſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raifing it higher out 
of the ſand or ſinking it deeper ; that different ſubjects may be expoſed to 
different degrees of heat from one fire; and that it keeps the veſſel 
ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſheuld be a large coarſe-grained kind, 
-- from the finer parts by waſhing, and from little ſtones by the 
e. ä 


Coarix of GLasses, Lures. 


Sone proceſſes require to be performed with glaſe veſſels in a naked 
fire. - For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs ſhould be cho- 
ſen ; for theſe bear the fire without cracking, much better than thoſe 
which are thicker, and in appearance ſtronger. 
All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, mult be 
- eantiouſly nealed, that is, heated by ſlow degrees: and when the procels 
is finiſhed, they ſhould be as ſlowly cooled, unleſs where the veſſel is to be 
broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome ſublimations z in this caſe i 


is more adviſcable to expoſe the bot glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, * 
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ſoon occaſion it to crack, than to endanger throwing down the ſub- 
nated matter among the feces by a blow. 

As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the conta& 
cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the glaſs is to be coated over, to 
de thickneſs of about half a crown, with Windſor loam, foftened with wa- 
r into a proper confiſtence, and beaten up with ſome horſe-dung, or with 
he other clayey compoſitions above mentioned. | 

Theſe compoſitions ſerve alfo as a lute, for ſecuring the junctures of the 
ſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of animals: for the 
litillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moiſtened with a ſolution of 
ed alkaline falt inſtead of water. For molt other purpoſes, a piece of 
et bladder, or paſte of flour and water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the 
left after the expreſſion of oil of linſeed), are ſufficient lutes. 

Sometimes clay and chalk are mixed up into a patte, and fpread upon 
ps of paper; and ſometimes gum arabic is uſed inſtead of the clay, and 
med up in the ſame manner. | 

Wet bladders contract ſo ſtrongly by drying, that they not unfre- 
ently break the veſſels: And the fat Jute of Mr Macquer, which is a 
pmpoſition of clay and chalk with oil, is too cloſe tor moſt operations. 
Nuere very elaſtic ſteams are to be condenſed, we are often obliged, even 
here the common lutes are employed, to leave or make an opening which 
uy be occaſionally ſtopped by a plug: By this means we give paſſage to 
part of theſe vapours, which prevents the burtting of the veſſels and fa- 
alitates the condenſation of the reſt, If we wiſh to collect incondenſible 


apours, we receive them into a jar inverted under a. baſon of water, or 
wekhlver, as directed in our Analyſis of Vegetables by fire. 


Beſides theſe, there are alſo required ſome other kinds of lutes for 
ming veſſels together in operations requiring a ſtrong heat, and for li- 
ng furnaces. Four parts of ſand and one of clay anſwers beſt for lung: 
it for lining the inſide of furnaces, fix or ſeven parts of ſand to one of 
lay is neceſſary, in order to prevent the contraction and conſequent crack- 
g of the clay, which it mott readily does when freeft of ſand. Betides 
bs lute immediately next to the fire, three parts, by weight, of charcoal, 
done of common clay, are firſt mixed in a dry powder, and as much wa- 
tus to be added as will make them form into balls of the c:miiftence of 
ww: theſe balls are beat very firm and compact, by means of a hammer, 
the infide of the furnace, to the thickneſs of about one inch and a half: 
de other lute is ſpread over this to about the thickneſs of half an inch; 
id this too is beat ſolid by means of a hammer, and allowed to dry flow- 
that all cracks and fiſſures may be prevented. After the body of the 
mace is thus lined, the vent is applied and lined in the ſame manner; 
ud the whole being dried, which requires a long time, a fire ia kindled 
L the furnace, which is gradually heated a day or two, and then is raiſed 
bthe greateſt intenſity: By theſe means the whole luting requires a hard- 

equal to that of free-ſtone. Theſe are the lutes recommended and 
kd by Dr Black; and, except for ſome operations in metallurgy, he 
to have been the firſt who thought of employing charcoal as an in- 
rlient for the lining of furnaces. i | 
The few ſimple lutes, here deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the 

Atpoſes of the more operoſe compoſitions recommended for theſe inten- 

Ws by the chemical writers, 
| VEessELs. 
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_ VessELs. 


In this place, we ſhall only give the operator a few general cautig 
with regard to the mater of the veſſels deſigned for containing the ful 
ject; and refer their deſcription to the plates, and to the account of f 
operations in which they are employed. | ! 

Metalline veſſels poſſeſs the advantage of being able to bear ſudden 
terations of heat and cold, and of being very ſtrong, ſo as to be capah 
of confining elaſtic ſteams; but, except thoſe made of gold or filver, th 
are readily corroded by acids, even by the mild ones of the vegetable king 
dom. Copper veſſels are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and by ſome ng 
tral ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac. It isobſervable,that vegetable ac 
do not act upon this metal by boiling, ſo much as by ſtanding in the coli 
for even lemon juice may be boiled in a clean copper veſſel, without ri 
ceiving from it any taſte or ill quality; whereas, in the cold, it ſoon « 
Tolves ſo much as to contract a pernicious. taint. The tin, with whit 
copper · veſſels are uſually lined, gives likewiſc a ſenſible impregnation! 
acid juices ; and this impregnation alſo is probably not innocent, mored 
— as a quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. From 
Want of tranſparency in theſe veſſels, we are alſo deprived of the ad 
tage of ſeeing the different changes during the operation. = 

The earthen veſſels poſſeſs none of the deſirable qualities for ch 
cual operations, except that of ſuſtaining very violent degrees of heat, wi 
out being melted or otherwiſe changed. Theſe veſſels are leſs liable 
- external cracks from ſudden applications of heat and cold, when they 
made with a certain proportion of ſand, than with pure clay. Black le 
toa, mixed with the clay, makes the veſſels ſuſtain violent degrees and ſu 
den alterations of heat ſurpriſingly well: crude clay, reduced to a kind 
ſand by violent heat, and then mixed with raw clay, is alſo found to 
niſh veſſels excellently fitted for thoſe operations where ſand might 
- corroded : but of all kinds of earthen ware, the moſt perfect is porcela 
compoſed of rhe fineſt clay mixed with a ſtony matter capable of meli 
in a violent heat. This, however, is too coſtly an article for general 
Reaumur diſcovered a method of imitating porcelain, by melting the ce 
ſer kinds of glaſs with a mixture of ſand and clay: this has been found 
be nearly of the colour of porcelain, to be much ſtronger than glaſs, 
to bear the moſt fudden changes of heat and cold that we have occalion 
apply. There has not hitherto been any manufacture of this ware 
till then it will not probably come into general uſe. _ 
The common earthen veſſels are af a looſe porous texture; and he 
are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain liquids, particularlf 
thoſe of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſcover their penetrating the 
by ſhooting into ſaline efloreſcences on the outſide. Thoſe which! 
glaaed have their glazing corroded by acids: by vinegar, and the acid . 
©es of fruits, as well as by the ſtronger acids of the mineral Kingdom. 
as this glazing conſitts chiefly of vitrified lead, the impregnation wic 
communicates to theſe liquors is of a very dangerous kind, If nine 
be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſſel, it will yield onbeung 
ſpiſſated, a pure ſal plumbi, that is, a ſalt compoſed of lead and the ® 
tous acid. | & 

The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compact neſs, fone warty 


* 
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12 good meaſure free from the inconveniencies of the coarſer earthen 
nes, Their glazing being a part of the clay itſelf, ſuperficially vitri- 
d by means of the fumes of common ſalt, appears to be proof againſt 


ds. | | | 

Glaſe-veſſels ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint; in any of the phar- 
acetitic operations. When, therefore, they are made of a proper 
inneſs, when they are well annealed, and when blown into a ſphe- 
cal form ſo that the heat may be equally applied, they are preferable to 
Il others, where great and ſudden changes of heat and cold are not to 
ke place, and where ſtrength is not required: What is called the flint- 
aſs, which contains a quantity of lead in its compoſition, is the beſt 
pr chemical purpoſes. Having made theſe general remarks, we next 
me to deſcribe the particular inſtruments uſed in pharmacy: but as the 
ature and uſes of each will be better undeiſtood after reading the follow- 
g chapter; and the proceſſes in which they are employed, we ſhall here 
ily give a ſhort explanation of the figures of theſe inſtruments; and to 
hich the reader may occaſionally recur in going over the ſequel of the 
ork; 


ExeLanaTON of PLaTz III. | 
Fig. 1. An evaporating pan, being ſuch a ſeAion of a globe of | 
| bet fitted comma Wig large farface. of, m 
Fig. 2. The chemical phial or matraſs, furniſhed with a long neck for 
lowing the vapours raiſed by heat or mixture to circulate and be con. 
aſed, whereby their eſcape is prevented. 
Fig. 3. A retort and receiver together, to ſhew their connection du- 
ing diſtillation or ſublimation. The receiver is of a conical figure; 
thereby the ſteams have more room to'circulate and condenſe. Dr Black 
s found this form more convenient, when we wiſh to get out ſublimed 
latter, | 8 
In the laſt figure was repreſented an example of the diſſillatio ßer latus, 
the diſtillation) by the retort and receiver; and it is uſed in all caſes 
here nice operations are required, or where metallic veſſels would be 
_ by the contained matter. The diftillatio per aſcenſum is per- 
med by, 
Fig 4. A copper ſtill. 9 
A, the body of the ſtill, containing the matter. | 
B, The head of the ſtill into which the vapout immediately ariſes z 
ls is made to fit very cloſely to the body, ſo as to require little or no 
ting; ' | 
C, A pipe iſſuing from the middle of the top of the head, and deſcend- 
to C, is received into the pipe D. | 
D, The pipe or worm deſcending into a large veſſel E, containing a 
lantity of cold water to keep the pipe cool, which facilitates the con - 
nlation of the vapours. a 
F, The further extremity of this pipe, coming out at an opening, in 
: _— part of the veſſel E; from this extremity the condenſed matter 
Mills. | 
This inſtrument is on the conſtruction uſed and recommended by Dr 
and varies a little from the 298588 form. He finds it unneceſ- 


\% 
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fary that the pipe D ſhould be made ſerpentine, which renders the clew 
ing of it very difficult and uncertain. nl 


Fig. 5. A ſeparatory, for ſeparating oil from water. 0 
This inſtrument is provided with two tubes, A, B, projecting fro Th 
near its neck; and it is managed thus: If the oil to be ſeparated is ſpe : 
cifically lighter than water, the veſſel is gently inclined to one fide, vi. 
order to pour out the oil, which from its lightneſ has aſcended into te e 


tube: if, on the contrary, the oil is ſpecifically heavier than water, th 11 
velle}, with its mouth ſhut, is to be inverted, that the oil at its bottom my 
be brought to fiok into one of the tubes; from which it is to be pour - 
till the water begins to come off along with it, when the mouth of th gol 
tube is to be inftantly ſhut by the top of a finger. It is obvious, that u 
mapage this inftrument properly, requires conſiderable addreſs and dexte 


"Keg. 6. An oblong glaſs veſſel, the under part of which is kept het 
when intended to ſublime ſolid matters, and the upper part is kept cod, 
whereby the vapour is condenſed in the form of a cake at the top. Th 1 
mouth of the veſſel is to be ſtopt by a piece of cotton. This method is nd 


ſo well fitted for large operations as the retort and receiver. — 
Fig. 7. An adopter, which is a receiver that has a pipe iſſuing fron * 
its farther extremity, and which is received into another receiver or adop wy 


ter; we may increaſe or diminiſh the number of receivers at pleaſure. l * 
may be uſeful for the condenſation of very elaſtic vapours, as thoſe of the 
eauſtic volatile alkali, vitriolic ether, &. The receivers in this inſtn- 
ment are of the uſual form, and may ſhew wherein that recommended by 7] 
Dr Black differs. : 

Fig. 8. A retort · funnel for pouring in liquors, ſo as to prevent touch 
ing the neck of the retort; and it is neceſſary that in drawing out tę ? ut 
funnel we ſhould keep it applied to the upper part of the retort, whereby 1 
the drop hangs from the under edge of the funnel, and therefore canudt 
touch the inſide of the retort. ; 

Fig. 9. A erucible, which is angled at the top for the conveniency d 
pouring out the contained matter. It is narrow below for receiving {mal 
quantities, which in a larger compaſs might be leſs eaſily brought out. 
The black lead and clay crucibles are often acted on by faline matten, 
and ſometimes deſtroyed by the inflammable matter of the black lead: 
they, however, anſwer much better for fuſing metals than thoſe of cli 
and ſand. Theſe laſt anſwer beſt for ſaline ſubſtances ; but being mor 1 
liable to break than the other, they may be made ſecurer by incloſing tit * 
eruecible containing the matter within another crueible, and filling up tit 
 materſtices with ſand. 
The crucible in this figure ſtands upon a pedeſtal, which is a piece d 
clay or brick between the crucible and the grate, to prevent the cold ur 

_ firiking the bottom while the top is hot; in which caſe the crucible ge 
nerally breaks to pieces. To prevent the fuel from falling in, we uſe oF 1 
vers made of clay, or we invert another crucible upon that containing tit] 1s nc 
matter, and ſecure the joining by a proper lute, 

Fig. 10. A pair of crucible tongs for putting in or taking out the mi 


to be wrought on, 
xD | Wien 
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Two differerit kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country zone in 
the merchandiſe of gold and filver; the other for almoſt all other goods. 
a firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois weight. | 
* The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces; the ounce 
into twenty pennyweights ; and the pennyweight into twenty-four grains. 
The Averdupois pound is divided into ſixteen ounces ; and the ounce into 
fixteen parts, called drams. E#71 | 
mu The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenfatories is that of the 
url BY -oldfrriths; divided in the following manner: 


f the 2 

lat u N. pound twelve ounces. 
exte- he ounce zu Jeight drams. 

The dram ( contains I three ſcruples. 

hot, The ſcruple twenty grains. 

cod, The grain is equal to the goldſmith's grain. 


The medical or Troy pound. is leſs than the Averdupois, but the ounge 
ind the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5760 grains: the A- 
rerdupois 7000 grains The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; the Aver- 
dupois only 4371. The Troy dram 60; the Averdupois dram ſome- 
what more than 27. Eleven drams Averdupois are nearly equal to five 
dramsTroy ; twelve ounces Averdupois to nearly eleven ounces Troy; and 
nineteen pounds Averdupois are equal to ſomewhat more than twenty» 
dh three pounds Troy. 5 | | 2 

I Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſionin the 
practice af pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by the Averdu- 
pois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any weights ad- 


uchs 

. juſted td the- Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing Averdupois - 
reh * | ; - 
announces. By tllis means it is apparent, that in all compoſitions, where 


the ingredients are preſcribed, ſome by pounds and others by ounces, 
they are taken'in a wrong proportion to each other; and the ſame 
happens where any ate directed in lefſer denominations than the ounce, | 
as theſe ſubfiviſions, uſed by the apothecaries, are made to a different 


Mx asu rs. 


„bre meaſurts employed in pharmacy are the common wine mea - 
the lures. | 

* A gallon eight pints (libre.)} 

* e pint contain Jvc ounces. 

p he ounce © C eight drams, 

0 Theugh the pint is called by Latin writers {ibra or pound, there 


i not any known liquor of which a pint meaſure anſwers to that weight. 
A pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds' a pound by 
above half an ounce ; ,a pint of water excceds it by upwards of three 
outices ; and a pint of oil. of vitriol weighs more than two pounds and 
a quarter, - 


The Edinburgh College, ſenfible of the many errors from the promiſ- 
M2 cuous 


Elements of Pharmacy. 


cuous uſe of weights and meaſures, and of their different kinds, have in 


Part, I. 


the laſt edition of their Pharmacopœia entirely rejected meafures, and 
employ the Troy weight in dire&ing the quantity either of ſolid or fluid 
ſubſtances. They have, however, taken all poſſible care that the propor- 
tion of the ſimples and ſtrength of the compound, ſhould neither be in- 
creaſed nor diminiſhed by-this alteration. This change in the Edinburgh 
Fharmacopœia muſt be very particularly adverted to. And it is, we think, 


to be regretted, that the I ondon College have not in the laſt edition of 


their Pharmacopœia followed 


the ſame plan. 


A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids may on 
many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in regulating 
their proportions in certain caſes, and ſhowing the comparative grav- 


ties of the fluids themſelves. We here inſert ſuch a table for a pint, an 


ounce, and a dram meaſure, of thoſe liquids, whoſe gravity has been de- 


termined by experiments that 
231 cubic inches; whence the 


dram 1214 of a cubic inch. - 
8 N f _ Uunce Liam 
Pint weighs nexſure | meaſure 
7, whos weighs | weig's 
InNFLAMMABLE SPIRITS. : : : : £ 
Ethereal ſpirit of wine {| xx 1 36 336 42 
Highly-re&ified ſpirit of wine . 12 5 20 | 380| 473 
Common · rectified ſpirit of wine 13 2 40 | 400] 50 
Proof ſpirit 5 14 1 36 426 531 
Dulciſied ſpirit of ſalt 135 14 4 48 438 554 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre e 15 2 40 460 53 
Winzs. 
„ 14 136 426 831 
Red port : - - 15 136 456 57 
Canary e - - 15 6 49 | 475| 5% 
ExrazsszD O1Ls. 
Oil olive - - - 140 © | 420 52x 
Linſeed oil B+ om - 14 2 8| 428 631 
| Es$ExTIiAal O1is. 
Oil of turpertine |} = - - 121 4 | 364 
of orange-peel - . - OE 408 
of juniper-berries = . 419 
* of roſemary <—K © . 430 
of origanum - — - 432 
of caraway ſeeds — - 432 
of nutmegs a - 436 
of ſavin = a - - ; 443 
of byſſlop » = - 1 443 
of cummin-ſeed - #0 448 
of mint - - = 448 
..  Wfpcnnyroyal— = : | 4 


can be relied on. The wine gallon contain 
pint contains 28, the ounce 17225 and the 
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Jil of dill-ſeed — 
of ſennel- ſeed 
of clov-s — 8 
of einnamon — 


of ſaſſafras — 


ALxaALtine Liquors, 
Aqua kali puri, Pharm. Lond, 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac — 
Strong ſoap-boilers ley - 
Lixivium tartari ” 


Acid Liquors. 
Wine-vinegar , = 
Beer vinegar - 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre 


Strong oil of vitriol g 


Animar FLvis. 


Cows milk - - 


spring water - 


Quicks1LyBR, 


o 


| 


* Meaſures. 


Pint weighs - 
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CHAPTER in. 


Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. of! 


SOLUTION. 


( 
] 
] 
f 
] 
8 
( 
8 
8 
OLUTTON is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with fluids int © 
one ſermingly homogeneous liquor. The diſſolving fluid is called z 4 
1 or ſolvent ; and the body diſſolved is called the folvend. 8 
bjetions have been made, and perhaps with propriety, to theſe , 
terms; as it is ſuppoſed that the two-bodies uniting in ſolution act reci 8 
procally on each other: there is, however, no danger from the word 8 
_ Chcthſelves, if we do not derive them from a miſtaken theory. Solution ( 
cannot take place, uiilef'ont of the bodies, at leaſt, be in a fluid ſtate ( 
and this fluidity is effected either by water or fire: hence ſolution is ſaid 


to be perfotmed in the humid, or in the dry «oay. Thus, for inſtance, 1 T 
any quaritity of briniſtofe be diſſolved in a ſolution of fixed alkali, the ue 
' britſtone is ſaid to be diſſolved in the humid way.: but if the brimſtom Miolub 
be diſſolved by melting it in à pan with the dry alkali, the ſolution is ſaid ame 
to be done in the dry 4bby. The hepar ſulphuris is the ſame in both Hung 
Another kind of ſolution reſembling that by the dry way, is, however, und 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed from it: If, for example, a piece of Glauber N, 
ſalt is put imo a pan over the fire, the ſalt very ſoon aſſumes à liquid ſtateʒ I dent 
But on continuing the heat, it loſes its fluidity, and becomes a whitt I cult 
pewder :* this powder is the ſalt freed from its water, and it is found u ure 
be very refractory. This liquidity depended on the water of cryftalliſs I bat 
tion, being! enabled by the heat to keep the ſalt in ſolution, and the (alt I © 
ceaſed to be fluid as ſoon as its cryltalliſing water was evaporated. Tl lave 
kind of ſolution, then, differs not from the firſt, or humid way. : and 1 
If one of the two bodies to be united is tranſparent, the ſolution, i bis 
complete, is a tranſparent-compound : this is the caſe in ſolutions of alk diffe; 
lies and calcareous earths in acids. But if the ſolution be opaque and milky, Wh A 
as is the caſe with ſoap and water, it is then conſidered as incomplete. * 
0t 


The principal menſtrua uſed in pharmacy are, water, vinous ſpirits, oily 
acid and alkaline liquors. | 
- Water is the menſtruum af all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and of animd 
=_m Of ſalts, it diffolves only a determinate quantity, though of one 
ind of ſalt more than another; and being thus /aturated, leaves any ad- 
Aittonal quantity of the ſame ſalt untouched. 
Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of water 


which different ſalts require for the diſſolution. Mr Eller has on 


rt 


of Refined ſugar — — > | 24 


ge ſet ig the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin for 


Map · II. 


* 


he year 1750, from which the following table is extracted. 


Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved, 
oz. dr. gr. 


Green vitriol - - £7 
Blue vitriol - - i 
White vitriol - - - : 
Epſom ſalt - . ” - 
Purified nitre as” $i 1 
Soluble tartar - - - 
Common ſalt - M F 
Sal gemmæ - 
Sal catharticus Glauberi — - = 
Seignette's ſalt - - - 
Alum - - - - 4 
Sal ammoniac - - > 
Vitriolated tartar - - . 
Salt of hartſhorn - - . 4 
Sugar of lead - . - 
Cream of tartar 6 P * - 
Borax - — - * 


Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſe expe- 
unents, it is not to be expected that the proportions of the ſeveral ſalts, 
ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be found exactly the 
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ame with theſe above ſet down. Salts differ in their ſolubility accord- 


ig to the degree of their purity, perfection, and dryneſs: the vitriols, 
and the artificial compound ſalts in general, differ remarkably in this reſ- 
dect, according as they are more or leſs impregnated with the acid ingre- 
dient. Thus vitriolated tartar, perfectly neutralized, is extremely diffi- 
cult of ſolution : the matter which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of 
nitre is no other than a vitriolated tartar ; and it diffolves ſo diſfcultly, 
that the ope-ator is obliged to break the reſort in order to get it out; but 
on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves with eaſe. Hence many 
tave been tempted to uſe an over-proportion of acid in this preparation: 
ad we frequently find in the ſhops, under the name of vitriolated tartar, 
this acid ſoluble ſalt, The degree of heat occaſions alſo a remarkable 
difference in the quantity of ſalt taken up: in very cold weather, eight 
vunces of water will diſſolve only about one ounce of nitre ; whereas in 
Nam weather, the ſame quantity will take up three ounces or more. 
To theſe circumRances are probably owing, in part, the remarkable dif- 
ences in the proportionable ſolubilities of ſalts, as determined by diffe+ 
tent authors. It is obſervable that common ſalt is leſs affected in its ſo- 
lubility by a variation of heat than any other; water in a temperate ſtate 
iſolring nearly as much of it as very hot water: and accordingly this 
v the ſalt in which the different experiments agree the beſt. Inu the 
periments of Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the proportion of this 
* on a reduction of the numbers, comes on exaAly the ſame, viz, 
ounces of the ſalt to eight of water; Dr Brownrigg makes the 
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quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr Grew, a dram and a ſcruple more, 
and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drams more: ſo that in the 
trials of fix different perſons, made probably in different circumflance, 
the greateſt difference is only one fixth of the whole quantity of ſalt; 
whereas in ſome other ſalts there are differences of twice or thrice the 
282 of the ſalt. In the experiments from which the table is drawn, 
water was of the temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees of Fa. 
renheit's thermometer, or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the inc 
terval between freezing and the human heat. 
Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined : the firſt is taken fron 
Dr Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 


Eight ounces of water diſſolved 

oz. dr. gr. 

Of faxed alkaline ſalt - 3 above 8 o o 

Sal dĩuereticus — — - FS» 
Sugar-candy, both brown and white - SS 0 
Sugar of milk - - - o 2 40 hiv 
Eſſentĩal ſalt of ſorrel . — - $3 expr 
thoſ 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of ſalt, yet ing, 
when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diſſolve ſome portion of another; Wile 
und when it can bear no more of either of theſe, it will ill take up a third, dre. 
without letting go any of the former. The principal experiments of this Wiles « 
kind which have been made relative to pharmaceutic ſubj-&s, are exhi- 
bited in the following table ; of which the two firſt articles are from A 
Grew, and the others from Eller. 


Water, 32 parts by weight, T 
\ Nitre 1 Sal ammoniac 10 lead, 
Common ſalt » | Nitre 10 | Sal ammoniac 2: Nate 
Þ | Nitre E | Fixed alkali 7 Common falt 2 Wet: 
Common ſalt 5 Nitre, near 2 | Fixed alkali 2+ T 
2 | Volatile alkali 9 | Nitre 4 | Sugar 2 WM; 
8 Sal ammoniac 8 Common ſalt 9 tion 
A] Soluble tartar 2 Nitre * The 
> | Vitriolated tartar | = | Fixed alkali 2 natic 
3 | Glauber's ſalt 1 = |} Nitre 1 | Sugar [ ppl 
* | Epſom alt [Sugar 6 uſo 
Borax J Fixed alkali 2 1 
exce 
In regard to the other claſs of bodies for which water is a menſtruum, Wi ly 
viz. thoſe of the gummy gelatinous kind, there is no determinate point of T 
ſaturation: the water unites readily with any proportions of them, form. it « 
ing with different quantities liquors of different conſiſtence. This flud WF cor 
es up likewiſe, when aſſiſted by trituration, the vegetable gummy re- 1 
fins, as amoniacum and myrrh ; the ſolutions of which, though iner: Lila 
fed, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe- 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It mingles with vinout þ 


ſpirits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes ſome 1 


od. I. Solatin. N 


* the more ſubtile parts of efſential oils, ſo as to become impregnated with 
10 geir ſmell and taſte. | 


cez, 


al; Regifted ſpirit of wine, or rather allobol, is the menſtruum of the eſ- 


ſential oils and reſins of vegetables; of the pure diftilled oils, and 
ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome mi- 
zeral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, though it 
does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixed alkaline ſalt, of which foap 
ro i compoſed : whence, it ſoap contains any ſuperfluous quantity of either 
: he oil or ſalt, it may by means of this menſtruum be excellently purified, 
It diſſolves by the aſſiſtance of heat, volatile alkaline ſalts : and more rea- 
lily the neutral ones, compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous 
acid, as the ſal diureticus, or of the volatile alkali and the nitrous acid 
u alſo the ſalt of amber, &. It mingles with water and with acids; not 


vith alkaline lixivia. 


O1s diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal-fats, mineral 
bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, particularly lead. The 
20 {expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more powerful meniirua than 

thoſe obtained by diſtillation ; as the former are more capable of ſuſtain- 
Jet ing, without injury, 2 ſtrong heat, which is in moſt caſes neceſſary to en- 
her ; idle them to act. It is ſaid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diffolve in 
urd, hre ounces of expreſſed oil, particularly linſeed oil; but requires fix oun- 
ths ices of efſential oil, as turpentine. | 


wn; 
Fa. 


in 


ron Arr acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic ſubſtan- 

&s. The different acids differ greatly in their action upon theſe laſt ; one 
uſſolving only ſome particular metals; and apother, others. 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, iron, copper, 

lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the metallic part of antimony, 


2% become powerfully emetic : They diſſolve lead more readily, if 

2 netal be previouſly calcined by fire, than in its metallic ſtate. 

?r The marine acid diſſolves zine, iron, and copper; and though it ſcarcely 
2 


acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way of making ſolu- 

tions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with them all except gold. 

The corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſtic of the ſhops, are combi- 

tations of it with mercury and the metallic part of antimony, effected by 

! rrhing the acid, in the form of fume, to the ſubjects, at the ſame time 
ulo ſtrongly heated. 

The awrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſubſtances, 
except gold and the metallic part of antimony 3 of which two, the proper 
dent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called aqua regia. 
The vitriolic acid, diluted with water, eafily diſſolves zinc and iron. In 
- us concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it may be made to 
ful errode, or iraperfectly diſſolve, moſt of the other metals. 


7 The acrial acid diſſolves iron, zinc, and calcareous earth; and thoſe 
155 falutions muſt be conduQted without heat. 
* AlxALixR Livia diſſolve oils, refinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur. Their 


the Power is greatly promoted by the addition of quicklime; inſtancesof which 
Kr in the preparation of ſoap, and in the common cauſtic, Thus acua- 
N ' 


— WI — — 


being, as we have formerly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid by „ 
admixture of gummy and ſaline matter, gf which all vegetables partic 
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ted, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid parts of animals, int 


a gelatinous matter. 
This increaſed acrimony in alkaline ſalts, is owing to the abſtraQia 
of their fixed air; that acid having a greater attraction for quicklime tha 
for alkalics. | ; 
Solutions made in water and in ſpirit of wine poſſeſs the virtues of the 
body diſſolved; while oils generally ſheath its activity, and acids and a. 
kalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpiritous liquors are the pro 
per menſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable and animal matters. 

" Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring the men. 
ſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to ſtand together 
for ſome time expoſed to a ſuitable warmth. A ſtrong heat is generally 
requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors to perform their office; n 
will acids act on ſome metallic bodies without its aſſiſtance. The actio 
of watery and ſpirituous men{trua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat; 
though the quantity which they afterwards keep diſſolved is not, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, by this means increaſed : all that heat occaſions theſe to take uy, 
more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when the hez 
ceaſes, ſubſide again. This at leaft is moſt commonly the caſe, thougi 
there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary. 

The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is generally ac 
companied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſcharge of fuma 
The fumes which ariſe during the ſolution of ſome metals in the vitrio 
lic acid, prove inflammable : hence in the preparation of the artificial i. 
triols of iron and zinc, the operator ought to be careful, eſpecially where 
the ſolution is made in a narrow-mouthed veſſel, leſt by the imprudent a 
proach of a candle the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. This vapour is the 
inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley and other 28 chemiſts. 

There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture of the airy 
the menftruum. Fixed alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the neutral kind, com. 
poſed of alkaline falts and the vegetable acids, or of ſoluble earths and ary 
acid, except the vitriolic, and ſome metallic ſalts, on being expoſed fot 
Tome time to a moiſt air, gradually attract its humidity, and at length 
come liquid. Some fubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of wat 
in its groſſer form, as the butter of antimony, are eaſily liquefied by thi 
flow action of the aerial moiſture. This proceſs is called deliguation 
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. which diffolve certain ſubſtances in their pure ſtats 
| ſerve likewiſe to extra# them from admixtures of other matter. 
Thus ardent ſpirit, the menſtruum of effential oils and reſins, takes 9 
the virtues of the reſinous and oily vegetables, as water does thole 
of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the inactive earthy parts remain"; 
untouched by both. M ater extracts likewiſe from many plants, {ub- 


Aut 
ſtances which by themſelves it has little effect upon; even eſſential ol 


in a greater or leſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and. moſt 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 
Extraction is performed, by macerating or fleeping the ſubject in its ap- 


Qtigy propriated menſtruum in the cold: or digeſting or circulating them in 4 


thai noderate warmth ; or inſu/ing the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffer- 

ing them to ſtand in a covered veſſel till grown cold; or actually boiling 
been together for ſome time. If the vegetable matter is itſelf ſucculent 
and watery, it is ſometimes only neceſſary to expreſs the juice, and evapo- 
PG rate it to the proper conſiſtence. 

The term digeſlion is ſometimes uſed for maceration ; and in this caſe the 
mer roceſs is directed to be performed without heat: where this circumſtance 
ether 3 not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. Circulation 
eraly Wcifers from digeſtion only in this; that the ſteam, into which a part of 
5 17 he liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, by means of a proper diſpoſition of the 
eſſels, condenſed and conveyed back again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion 
bs uſually performed in a matraſs (or bolt head), Florence flaſk, or the 


of wet bladder. A ſingle matraſs, if its neck be very long and narrow, 
ill anſwer the purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenſing 
before it can riſe. to the top: in a veſlel of this kind, even ſpirit of wine, 
ne of the moſt volatile liquors we know, may be boiled without any con- 
derable loſs : the uſe of this inſtrument is likewiſe free from an incon- 
enience which may in ſome caſes attend the other, of the uppermoſt 
eſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the long necked matraſſes here re- 
ommended, are difficultly filled or emptied, and likewiſe very dear, a long 
glaſs pipe may be occaſionally luted to the ſhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as injurious 
o ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take up their groſſer 


21-08:nd more ungrateful parts, as it is neceſſary for enabling it to extract 
om iltte virtues of others. Thus guaiacum and logwood impart little to aque- 
. 2 us liquors without a boiling heat; whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth 
U 


proves greatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of carduus benedictus. This 
plant, which infuſed in boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out 
k nauſeous taſte, ſo offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting, yields 
o the cold element a grateful Balſamic bitter. 

As heat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids ; ſo cold, on the other 
land, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures or extractions made by a conſi- 
crable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part of their contents, and thus 
— proportionally weaker : a circumſtance which deſerves particular 
regard, 1 


e nm 


\ 


DEPURATION. 


 thole [HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying liquors from 


4 their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf is more or leſs tena- 
neus, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs gravity. 
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like ; either of which may be converted into a circulatory veſſel, by in- 
erting another into the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece 


N 2 Who This 
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Thin fluids readily fite their more ponderous impurities u ju 
flanding at reſt, for 2 in a cool place * and may then be 3 dil 
or poured off clear, by incliging the veſſel. trat 

Glutinous, unctuous, or chick ſubſtances, are to be liquefied by a ſuit. lor 
able heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bottom; the lighter 
arifing to the ſurface, to be de/pumated or ſcummed off, rec: 

Where the impuities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely o {fil 
the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface, they may be iſto | 
ſeparated in great meaſure by colature through ſtrainers of linen, woollen, con 
or other cloth ; and more perfectly by f/tration through a foft bibulou Wfor 
Kind of paper made for this purpoſe. | m. 

e grey paper, which covers pill boxes as they come from abroad, i M 

one of the beſt for this purpoſe: it does not caſily break when wetted, or Wcoa! 
tange the liquor which paſſes through it, which the reddiſh ſort called par 
ſom paper frequently does. I he paper is ſupported by a funnel or piece Num 
of canvas fixed in a frame. When the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to dee 
put ſome ftraws or ſmall ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent [ 

e veight of the liquor from preſſing the paper ſo clofe to it, as not u gen 
allow room for the fluid to tranſude. In ſome cafes a funnel made gen: 
wire is put between the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is alſo a kind of ſuff 
glaſs funnel with ridges down its fides made on purpoſe for this uſe. the 

_ Glutinous and — liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through the ¶ pre 
pores of a filter or ftrainer, are clarified by beating them up with whites of 1 
eggs; which concreting and growing hard when heated, and entangling the ¶ fixe 
impure matter, ariſe with it to the furface : the mixture is to be gently ¶ are 
Boiled till the ſcum begins to break, when the veſſel is to be removed WM acid 


of 


from the fire, the cruſt taken off, and the liquor paſſed through a flannd 7 

Decantatĩon, colature, and fikration, are applicable to moſt of the me- ¶ net 
dicated liquors. that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpumation and cla- n 
rification very rarely have place; fince thefe, along with the impurities of Wi tan 
the hquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal pare: Thus, if the decoc- Wi of / 
tion of poppy, heads, for making diacodium, ſolicitouſly ſcummed or Wh add! 
clarified, the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the poppies communicated ; ¶ ud 
and inſtead of a mild opiate, turns out little other than a plain ſyrup ot © 

ar. 

It may he proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering paper Jil inſt 
are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence in filtering Wl batt 
fine bitters or other liquor, whoſe gratefulneſs is of primary conſequence, Wi « t 
the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be kept apart for inferior pu- qvai 
poſes. 1 

| folv 
TE TIF they 
reti 
| CrySTALLISATION. vs 
of > 
WW ATT R, aſſiſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion of moſt ſaine BW quir 
' ſubſtances than it- can retain when grown cold; hence, 0 I 


the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates from the met 


ſtruum, and eoverctes at the ſides and bottom of the veſſel. The cope 
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ions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden cooling of the liquor, or 
ue eiturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, or other ſimilar cauſes, prove 
tranſparent and of regular figures, reſembling in appearance the natural 
at. ſyring-cryltals. * 
hter Salts, diſſolved in a large quantity of water, may in like manner be 
recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down the ſolution, 
y to til! ſo much of the fluid has exhaled as that the remainder will be too little 
y be ſto keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown perfectly cold. It is cuſtomary te 
len, continue the evaporation till the ſalt ſhews a diſpoſition to concrete even 
lou om the hot water, by forming a pelliele on that part which is leaſt hot, 
iz, on the ſurface. If, large, beautiful, aud perfectly figured cryſtals are 
du {Wrequired, this point is ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begins to 
1, or coaleſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed into a cold place its 
allet particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together; the pellicle at the 
piece ame time falling down through the liquor, proves a farther diſturbance to 
at to che regularity of the cryſtalliſation. | 
vent In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation muſt be 
t to gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of the liquor, let fall 
e en a cold glaſs plate, diſcover eryſtalline filaments. When this mark of 
nd of MW fufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel is to be immediately removed from 
the fire into a leſs warm, but not cold place, and covered with a cloth to 
1 the prevent the acceſs of cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 
tes of The fixed alkalies, eſpecially the mineral, when fully ſaturated with 
g the {Wh fixed air or the aerial acid, aſſume a cryſtalline form; but theſe cryſtals 
ently Wi are not ſo perfect as when the ſame alkalies are united with the other 
zoved BY acids; the volatile alkalies cannot cryſtalliſe, becauſe they eſcape before 
anne che menſtruum exhalcs. ; 
Some even of the other neutral ſalts, particularly thoſe ofwhich certain 
e me» ¶ metallic bodies are the baſis, are fo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, 
dc. not to exhibit any appearance of eryſtalliſation, unleſs ſome other ſub- 
ies of tance be added, with which the water has a greater affinity. The Table 
ecoc- Wil of Affinity ſhews that ſpirit of wine is ſuch a ſubſtance 3 by the prudent 
ed or addition of which, theſe kinds of ſalt ſeparate freely from the meuſtruum, 


ated; WW ud form large and beautiful cryſtals ſcarcely obtainable by any other 
up of WJ neans. 


pa 


The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpirit ; leſt, 


paper I infiead of a gradual and regular cryttalliſation, the baſis of the ſalt be 
ering WY haſtily precipitated in a powdery form. One twentieth part of the weight 
rence, WI d tie liquor will in moſt cafes be a ſufficient, and in ſome too large a 
r pus Wantity. 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them diſ- 
lolved : and hence, if a mixture of two or more be diffolved in this fluid, 
ney will begin to ſeparate and cryſtalliſe at diſſerent periods of the evapo- 
rtion, Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, not only from ſuch impui- 
ues as water is not capable of diſſolving and carrying through the pores 
of a filter, but likewiſe from admixtures of each other; that which re- 

(alin g quires molt water to diffolve ſhooting firlt into eryſtals. ITE 

e, ON It Is proper to remark, that a ſalt, when eryſtalliſing, ſtill retains. and 
men- combines with a certain port ion of water: this water is not eſſential to 
neres the ſalt as a ſalt, but is eſſential to a ſalt as being cryttalliſed ; it is there- 
tions WW dre called by the chemitts the avazer of eryſlallſution. The quantity Fr 


— 


* 
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this water varies in different ſalts ; In ſome of them, as in Glauber's ſal, 
alum, and copperas, it makes up about one half of their weight; in other, 
as in nitre, common ſalt, and eſpecially ſelenites, it is in very ſmall quan. 
tity. As ſalts unite to the water of their eryſtalliſation by their attrac. 
tion for water alone, we accordingly find that this water is perfectly pure, 
and contains, in complete cryſtals, no ſubſtance foreign to the ſalt. Salty 
not only differ in the quantity of water neceſſary to their ſolution, but 
ſome of them are alſo ſoluble with equal facility in cold as in hot water, 
Sometimes; then, we employ evaporation ; ſometimes cooling ; and at 
other times both theſe expedients are uſed alternately, to ſeparate diffe. 
rent ſalts diſſolved in the ſame liquor. It is obvious, then, that thoſe 
which are nearly, or equally ſoluble in cold as in boiling water, can only be 
cryltalliſed by evaporation ; thoſe again, which are much more ſoluble in 
boiling than in cold water, are to be ſeparated by cooling. Of the fit 
of theſe is common or marine ſalt : of the latter is nitre or ſaltpetre. It 
remains, then, that we ſhould know how to ſeparate theſe two falts 
when both of them happen to be diſſolved in the ſame water; this method 
conſiſts in alternate evaperation and cooling. If in ſuch a ſolution a pellicle 
appears in the boiling liquor before cryſtals can be formed in the cooling, 
we then conclude that the common ſalt predominates: In this caſe we 
evaporate the water, and ſeparate the common ſalt as faſt as it is formed, 
till the liquor on cooling ſhows cryſtals of nitre : we then allow the nitre 
to cryſtalliſe by cooling. After all the nitre which had been diſſolved by 
the heat alone has now ſeparated by cooling, we reſume the evaporation, 
and ſeparate the common fait till the cooling liquor again ſhews cryſtals of 
nitre. We thus repeat the ſame ſeries of operations, by which means 
theſe two ſalts may be alternately eryſtalliſed; the one by evaporation, the 
ether by cooling, till they are perfectly ſeparated from each other. If in 
the beginning of the operation the liquor had, upon trial, given cryſtal 
ef nitre by cooling, before any pellicle appeared on its ſurface when 
bailing, this would have indicated that the nitre was predominant in the 
ſolution; the nitre in this caſe would have been cryſtalliſed, firſt by cool 
ing, till the quantity of nitre exceeding that of the common ſalt having 
been ſeparated, the common ſalt would next have cryſtalliſed in its tum 
by evaporation. 'The example we have now given may be applied to 
other ſalts, or to a number of ſalts which may happen to be diſſolved in 
the ſame liquor. For though there are few ſo completely ſoluble in cold 
water as common ſalt, and few ſo ſcantily as nitre ; yet there are ſcarce- 
Iy two ſalts which either preciſely ſhew the ſame ſolubility or the ſame ap- 
pearance of their cryſtals. It is obvious, too, that by cryſtalliſation we 
diſcover the peculiar predominant ſalt in any ſolution of mixed ſaline mat 
ter; but as one ſalt always takes down a ſmall portion of another, it l 
neceſſary to rediſſolve the firſt products, and repeat the cryſtalliſation, u 
order to render the ſeparation complete. 

We ſee, then, that though the cryſtal appearance and form does nd 
alter the ſalt itſelf, yet that this proceſs affords an elegant method of di 
covering compound ſolutions of ſalts, of judging of their purity, a6 
laſtly, of ſeparating different ſalts very completely from each otbet 
Cryllalliſation, then, is one of the moſt important agents in pharmacy 
and ought to be well underſtood, We ſhall attempt to explain the Py 

. mM 
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evlar management in cryftalliſing particular ſalts, when we come to treat 
of each of them ſeparately, 


ac. | 
re, Dr. Ve 
” PrEC1PITATION. 


Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, by means 
of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with which either the men- 
ruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity than they have with 


ch other. a ä 
Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds ; one, where the ſubſtance ſu- 


64 Whcradded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that before diſſolved to 
Ee thrown down; the other, in which it unites with the diſſolved body, 
ils, ad falls along with it to the bottom. Of the firſt, we have an example 


n the precipitation of ſulphur from alkaline lixivia by the means of acids; 
f the ſecond, in the precipitation of mercury from aquafortis by ſea-ſalt, 
| tr its acid. 
2 The ſubjeAs of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable of being 

ed, precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily appear from in- 

itre Npection of the Table of Affinity. The manner of performing it is ſo ſimple, 

1 by Ws not to ſtand in need of any particular directions; no more being re- 

ion, Muired, than to add the precipitant by degrees, as long as it continues to 

s of ecaſion any precipitation. When the whole of the powder has fallen, it 

eam to be well edulcorated, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, 

the nd afterwards dried for uſe. 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purification of 
nartial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, they ought to be 
erfeQly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter; otherwiſe they 
ill not readily, if at all, diſſolve, and conſequently the precipitation will 
(ot ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance to be precipitated ſeparates only by the ad- 
tional one diſſolving and taking its place. The ſeparated powder, of- 
tum Nen, inſtead of falling to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant ; from 
4 to Which it muſt be occaſionally ſhaken off, for regſons ſufficiently obvious. 
Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally the part 
quired for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be made of the liquor 
emaining after the precipitation. Thus when fixed alkaline ſalt is diſſolved 
n water, and ſulphur diſſolved in this lixivium; the addition of acids ſe- 
parates and throws down the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid uniting 
nth, and neutralizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diffoly- 
d: conſequently, if the precipitation be made with the virriolic acid, and 
le acid gradually dropt in till the alkali be completely ſatiated, that is, 
ks long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation or turbidneſs, the li- 
Juor will yield, by proper evaporation and cryſtalliſation, a neutral ſalt, 
ompoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixed alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. 


and, n like manner, if the precipitation be made with the nitrous acid, a true 
ther. re may be recovered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt cal- 
nac. Piritur ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, the fal- 
parti Mriicus. : | 

culat 
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er. YL 
EvAaroRATION. 


VAPORATION the third method of recovering ſolid bodies fron 

their ſolutions, is effected by the means of heat; which evaporatn 

the fluid part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was dif 
ſolved therein is left behind in its ſolid form. 

The general rules for evaporation are, To place the matter in a fl, 
ſhallow, wide veſſel, fo that a large furface of the liquor may be preſcnte 
to the air: for it is only from the ſurface that evaporation takes place, 
The degree of heat ought to be proportioned to the volatility of the {ub 
ſtance to be evaporated, and to the degree of the fixity of the matter tobe 
left: Thus, the leſs fixed the matter to be left is, and the more ſtrongh 
it adheres to the volatile parts, the leſs the degree of heat ought to be; 
and in ſuch cafes, too, a forcible current of air is ſometimes ſcarcely ad- 
miſſible: On the contrary, when the matter to be evaporated is not ven 
volatile, ant! when the matter to be left is very fixed, and does not ad- 
here ftrongly to the volatile part, the evaporation may be urged by! 
ſtrong heat, aided by a current of air directed upon the ſurface of the l. 


r. 

Wh, proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all theſe ſubſtances which 
are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the het, 
requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the ſolutions of fixed alkaline 
falts ; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodorous parts of vegetable 
and animals in water; and of many reſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſp 

rit of wine. 
Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, almoſt: 
y as retified ſpirit of wine: but the aqueous infuſions are far from 
ing equally ſuited to this proceſs with thoſe made in ſpirit ; water cu 
rying off the whole odour and flavour of the ſubjcA, which that light 
quor leaves entire behind it. Thus a watery infuſfon of mint loſes i 
evaporation the ſmell, taſte, and virtues, of the berb ; whilſt a tinctun 
drawn with pure ſpirit, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic 
quid, or ſolid gammy reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of the 


mant. 

In ing theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be had, tc 
wards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle; otherwiſe tit 
matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and contract a diſagree 
able / ſmell and taſte : this burnt flavour is called empyreuma. The | 
quor ought to be kept ſtirring during the evaporation ; otherwiſe a pat 
of the matter concretes on the ſurface expoſed to the air, and forms a pd 
licle which impedes the farther evaporation. More particular direction 
— this operation to the greateſt advantage will be given be! 11 


* 
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DisTiLLATIiON. 


N the foregoing operation fluids are rareſied by heat into ſteam or va- 
ur, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which it is the buſineſs 
ef diſtillation to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the ſteam is re- 
ceived in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſubjeR 13 contained; 
ad being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid form again. 
There are two kinds of diſtillation; by the one, the more ſubtile and 
latile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by the other, liquids 
ncorporated with ſolid bodies are forced out from them with vehemence by 


To the firſt belong, the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpirit from 
vinous liquors: and of ſuch of the active parts of vegetables as are capa- 
ble of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and at the ſame time of 
ifing along with their ſteam, 


„As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential oils of vegetables, 
by 1 while blended with the other principles of the ſubject, without ſaturation, 
del but imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall proportion of them, in 


their pure ſtate; as theſe oils are the only ſubſtances contained in common 
regetables, which prove totally volatile in that degree of heat; and as it 
in them that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar odgur and fla- 
wur of all plants, reſide ; it is evident, that water may be impregnated 
by diſtillation, with the more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this 
impregnation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe 
parts of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limi- 
tion; hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled aqueous 
lquor, and, according to its greater or leſs gravity, either ſinks to the bot- 
tom or ſwims on the ſurface : that conſequently infuſiens and diſtilled 
vaters are very different from each other: that the firſt may be rendered 
ſtronger by pouring the liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubject ; but that the 
utter cannot be in like manner improved by cohobating, or re · diſtilling them 
from freſh ingredients. | 
As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs heat than 
that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is not ſuſceptible of 


d, t. "iis degree of heat; and as this menſtruum totally diſſolves theſe oils in 
iſe their pure ſtate ; it follows, that ſpirit elevates far leſs from moſt vege- 
agree adles than water; but that nevertheleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all 


that it does elevate perfectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong 
of the ſubject as the diſtilled water. The more gentle the heat, and the 
lower the diſtillation goes on, the volatile parts are the more perfectly 
cparated in their native ſtare, po 
The apparatus made uſe for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, conſiſt of 
afill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on which is luted a 
ge head with a ſwan-neck. The vapour ariſing into the head, is hence 


ct 3 throw a worm, or long ſpiral pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold wa- 


+ ed a refrigeratory ; and being there condenſed, runs down into a 
Keaver, 


0 | kk 


* 


being injured by the proceſs which collects the other. 


ſilrer; which as they require a much ſtronger degree of heat to clew 
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It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in evapon, 
tion cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the diftillation 
properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame extracts as th 
prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſubject made on purpat 
for that uſe; the one of theſe operations collecting only the volatile part, 
and the other the more fixed: ſo that where one ſubje& contains medic; 
nal parts of both kinds, they may thus be obtained diſtin, without ae 


Tus ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oils of v 
getables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic fluid quick: 


them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they likewiſe coadenk 
without arifing ſo far from the action of the fire. The diſtillation of tic 
is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called, from their neck being bent to oi 
fide, retorts: to the farther end of the neck a receiver is luted, whic 
ſanding without the furnace, the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without 
the uſe of a refrigeratory : nevertheleſs, to promote this efleQ, ſome a 
accuſtomed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occ 
ſionally applying wet clothes to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in 
veſſel of cold — The 

The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo.ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly retained b 
a fixed matter, as ſcarce to ariſe even over the low neck of the retor 
Theſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled in ftreight-necked earthen veſſc 
called longnecks, laid on their ſides, ſo that the vapour paſſes off lateral 
with little or no aſcent : a receiver is luted to the end of the neck with 


out the furnace. In this manner, the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. Th mo 
matter which remains in the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, M jui 
vulgarly called caput mortuum. made 
In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of dlaſtic air is frequently generated u 
which, unleſs an exit be allowed, blows off or burſts the receiver. Th noſer 
danger of this may in good meaſure be prevented, by ſlowly raiſing u 7. 
fire; but more effectually, by leaving a ſmall hole in the luting, to MA 
- occaſionally opened or ſtopt with a wooden plug; or inſerting at the V pr 
juncture an upright pipe of ſuch a hight, that the ſteam of the diltillng rate 
liquor may not be able to riſe to the top: but it is {till better done by it” m7 
me 4 the apparatus other veſſels, by which their vapours may be cu. por 

| oils 

any 

8 ECT. VI. i 

nuſt. 


ceſs; ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimilar treatmeut. Fluid 
are ſaid to diftil, and ſolids to ſublime ; though ſometimes both are od 


SUBLIMATION. 


S all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently capable of being 
ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the foregoing pi 


taiged in one and the ſame operation. If the ſubliming matter — | 


\ 


} 


Chap. III. Sublimation, Expreſſion, &'c. 105 
«to a maſs, it is commonly called a /ublimate ; if into a powdery form, 


fo wers. a 

The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline ſalts; neu- 
il ſalts, compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as ſal ammoniac; the ſalt 
f amber, and flowers of benzoin; mercurial preparations ; and ſulphur. 
Bodies of themſelves not volatile, are frequently rizde to ſublime by the 
nixture of volatile ones: thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the 
reparation of the flores martiales, or ferrum ammoniacale. 

The fumes of ſolid bodies in cloſe veſſels riſe but little way, and adhere 
o that part of the veſſel where they cogcrete. Hence a receiver or con- 
lenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding operation; a ſingle veſ- 
ſel, as a matreſs, or tall vial, or the like, being frequently ſufficient. 


SECT. 8 + 
| ExyRESSION. 


HE preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juicgs of ſuccu- 
lent herbs and fruits, and the infipid oils of the unctuous ſeeds and 
zernels. - | ; 

The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly well beat or 
round ; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed. The ſubje& is then 
cluded in a hair-bag, and preſſed between wooden plates, in the common 
ſerew-preſs, as long as any juice runs from it. 


Taz expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manner as that 
of juices ; only here, iron - plates are ſubſtituted for the wooden ones there 
made uſe of. The ſubject is well pounded, and included in a ſtrong can- 
rſs bag, between which and the plates of the preſs a haircloth is inter- 
poſed. : 

The inſipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, uninjured, by 
this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat ; which though it great- 
ly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the ſame time impreſſes an un- 
gateful flavour, and increafes its diſpoſition to grow rancid. 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with them 
a portion of their eſſential oil; hence the ſmell and flavour of the expreſſed 
oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely found impregnated with 
ay of the other qualities of the ſubject: oil of muſtard · ſeed, for inſtance, 
as ſoft and void of acrimony as that of the almond, the pungency of the 
nuſtard remaining entire in the cake left after the expreſſion. 


— 


SECT. X. 


Exsiccariox. 


1 are two general methods of exſiccating or drying moiſt bo- 
| dies; in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by heat'; in the 
her, they are imbibed or abſorbed by ſubſtances, whoſe ſoft and ſpongy 
Uxture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately combined with, or 
Uſſolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables and their juices, require the firſt : 
luck as are only ſuperficially mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluble pow- 

O 2 ders 
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2 ＋ ground with water, are commodiouſly ſeparated from it by thy 
Vegetables and their parts are uſually exficcated by the naturalwarmth 
of the air: the affiſtance of a gentle artificial heat may, nevertheleſs, in 
general, be not only ſafely, but advantageouſly had recourſe to. By amy. 
derate fire, even the more tender flowers may be dried, in alittle time, 
without any conſiderable loſs, either of their odour or lively colour; which 
would both be greatly injured or deſtroyed by a more flow exſiccation in 
the air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, as horſe. 
radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, loſe their virtues by this proceſs, howerer 
carefully performed; but far the greater number retain them unimpaired, 
and often improved. | RX 
The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of the ſun; 
or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, or an oven mo- 
2 warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled till they begin 
to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing. The proceſs, termed u. 
ſprſſation or evaporation, has been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome 
plants, as arum root, briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſepa- 
rate, upon ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the 
bottom; and a thin aqueous one, which ſwims above it: this laſt is to be 
poured off, and the firſt exſiccated by a gentle warmth. Preparations « 
this kind haye been uſually called fecule ; that of the cucumber, to be 
ſpoken of in its place, is the only one which practice now retains. 
Indiſſoluble bodies, mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, may be 
eaſily ;freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them on a «hal 
fone, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, which readily 
imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid is large, as in the 
edulcoration of precipitates, it may be ſeparated by decantationor filtration, 
We before obſerved, that one of the principal circumſtances favouring 
fermentation, was a certain degree of moiſture. Exſiccation is therefore 
employed to diſſipate humidity, and render vegetables thereby leſs liable 
to thoſe changes produced by a kind of inſenſible fermentation. 


* 


SECT. XI. 
CoMmINUT1ON. 


OmmixvuT1ON is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies into 
ſmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this are w. 
rious, according to the texture of the ſubject. 
Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and mit 
tures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily pulveriſed in a mort 
For very light, dry-ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of tenaceous tt 
ture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with a little ſweet 
oil, or a few drops of oil be occaſionally added: this prevents the finer 
powder of the firſt from flying off, and the others from cohering under tht 
peſtle. Camphor is commodiouſly powdered by rubbing it with a littk 

rectified ſpirit of wine. | 
Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, &c- 
moſt conveniently raſped; and ſoft oily bodies, as nutmegs, palled throvg 
© grater. 5 5 26 ſte 


Chap. III. Comminution. Iog 


The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryftal, flint, &c. 
is greatly facilitated by extinction; that is, by heating them red-hot, and 
quenching them in water : by repeating this proceſs a few times, moſt of 
the hard ſtones become eaſily pulveriſable. 'This proceſs, however, is not. 
to be applied to any of the alkaline or calcareous ſtones; left, inſtead of 
ax infipid powder, we produce an acrimonious calx or lime. 

Some metals, as tin, though ſtongly cohering in their natural ftate, 
prove extremely brittle i inſomuch as to be eaſily divided in- 
to ſmall particles by dexterous agitation. Hence the officinal method of 
pulveriſing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant of its beginning to re- 
turn into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it in a wooden box. The 
N of metals, in this manner, is termed by the metallurgiſts 

anulation. 

705 a fimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced into pow- 
der in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, ſetting the ſo- 
lution over a moderate fire, and keeping the ſalt conſtantly ſtirring during 
its exſicccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, disjoined by the fluid, from 
reuniting together into larger maſſes. - 

Powders are reduced to a great degree of fineneſs by triturating, or rub- 
bing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such as are not diffoluble 
in water, or injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moiſtened with 
it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and /evigated or ground in a flat ſmooth 
marble or iron plate or where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, 
ry be BY in mills made for that uſe. | 
hath Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple operations of pharmacy, 
adh has, in many caſes, very confiderable effect. The refinous purgatiy 
e when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the animal fluids, 
ion. conſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs irritating, than in their groſs- 
urig er ſtate. Crude antimony, which, when reduced to a tolerably fine pow- 
| der, diſcovers little medicinal virtue, if levigated to a great degree of ſub- 
habe tility, proves a powerful medicine in many chronical diſorders, 

By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in the light- 
elt fluids*, for a longer or ſhorter time, according to their greater or leſs 
degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed with an excellent criterion 
of the fineneſs of certain powders, and a method ſeparating the more fub- 
tile parts from the groſſer, diſtinguiſhed by the name of elutrition, or waſb- 


ing over, 


| SECT. 


* Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of the bo- 
orte. dy; and, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain medicines, 
s ter · particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure owing to their gravity, If theſe 
(weet hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mercurial preparations, by 
finer deing finely comminuted, would loſe proportionably of their efficacy ; and 
er the ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance has been ſuppoſed to do. But expe- 
nence ſhews, that this is far from being the caſe; and that comminution by 
no means leſſens, but rather increaſes, its power: when reduced to a great 
of ſubtility, it paſſes readily into the habit, and operates, according 
to its quantity, as an alterative or a ſialogogue; while in a groſſer form, it 
in apt to irritate the ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, with- 
out being conveyed into the blood. 
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Fusion. 


FW is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity by fire. 

Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths and the ſolid parts of 
animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper degrees of fire; ſome in 
a very gentle heat, while others require its utmoſt violence. 

Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, ligueſy in a gentle 
warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, require a heat 
too great for the hand to ſupport : fixed alkaline ſalt, common alt, nitre, 
| _— a red, or almoſt white, heat to melt them ; and glaſs, a full white 

eat. 189 | 

Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmith, and lead, flow long before 
Ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red-hot, but not be- 

the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of antimony demands a 
much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat; gold and filyer 
require a low white heat; copper, a bright white heat; and iron, an ex- 
treme white heat. 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a menſtruum for 
another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. Thus red-hot 
filver melts on being thrown into melted lead leſs hot than itſelf : and 
thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out of the furnace, and applied 
to a roll of ſulphur, the ſulphur inſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to 
melt with it; hence the chalyb: cum abe of the ſhops. This concrete, 
nevertheleſs, remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead; 
which when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur is ſcarce to be per- 
fectly melted by a very ſtrong fire. Hence the method, deſcribed in iu 
place, of purifying zinc ; a metal upon which ſulphur has no effe& from 
the lead ſo frequently mixed with it. 8 

Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fuſion with 
metals. Earthy, ſaline, and other like matters, even the calces and glaſſes 

ed from metals themſelves, float diſtin& upon the furface, and form 
what is Talled ſcoria or droſs. Where the quantity of this is large in pro- 
portion to the metal, it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring th! 
whole into a conical mould: the pure metal or regulus, though ſmall in 
quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in the lower narrow part of the 
cone; and when congealed, may be eaſily freed from the ſcoriz by a ham: 
mer. The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, or rather ſmoaked, to make 
the metal come freely out: and thoroughly dried and heated, to preveit 
the exploſion which ſometimes happens from the ſudden contact of meltei 
metals with moiſt bodies. 


SECT, 


Calcination. 


SECT. XIII. 


CaLcination. 


M calcination is underſtood the reduction of ſolid bodies, by the means 

of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, accompanied with a change 

of their quality; in which laſt reſpect this proceſsdiffers from comminution. 

To this head belong the burning of vegetable and animal matters, 

otherwiſe called uffton, incineration, or concremation 5 and the change of 

metals into a powder, which in the fire either does not melt, or vitrifier, 
that is, runs into glaſs. 

The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping them in 
fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air is eſſentially neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of this operation ; and hence, when the ſurface of the metal 
appears covered with calx, this muſt be taken off or raked to one fide, 
otherwiſe the remainder excluded from the air will not undergo the change 
intended. If any coal, or other inflammable matter which does not con- 
tain a mineral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect expected 
from this operation will not be produced, and part of what is already cal- 
cined will be revived or reduced: that is, it will return into its metallic 
form again. | 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire for fuſion, calcine with a much 
leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. Hence the burning or ſco- 
rification of ſuch iron or copper veſſels as are long expoſcd to a conſiderable 
fire without defence from the air. Gold and ſilver are not calcinable by 
any degree of fire. 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes : nevertheleſs the weight 
of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. The anti- 
monial regulus gains about one eleventh part of its weight; zinc, ſome- 
times, one-tenth ; tin, above one- ſixth; and lead in its converſion into 
minium, often one-fourth. 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold, filver, and mercury excepted, 
1s greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the fire in conjunction 
with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates their inflammable matter, and 
burſts with it into flame, accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe. This proceſs 
s uſually termed d:flagration or detonation. 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into their metallic ſtate 
by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. They are 
al more difficult of fuſion than the reſpeQive metals themſelves ; and 
lcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth excepted, can be made to 
melt at all, without ſome addition, in the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced 
in the common furnaces. The additions called fuxes, employed for pro- 
moting the fuſion, conſiſt chiefly of fixed alkaline ſalts. A mixture of al- 
kaline ſalt with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a re- 
ducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx into fuſion, 
ad to revive it into metal, Such a mixture is commonly prepared from 
one part of nitre and two parts of tartar, by grinding them well together, 
getting the powders on fire with a bit of coal or a red-hot iron, then co- 
rering the veſſel, and ſuffering them to deflagrate or bura till they are 

Ganged into a black alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common gy 
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fax of the chemiſts, and is called from its colour the black fux. Metall 
calces of ſcoriz, mingled with twice their weight of this compound, aud 
expoſed to a proper fire in a cloſe covered crucible, melt and reſume their 
metallic form; but though they received an increaſe of weight in the cl. 


. cination, the revived metal is always found to weigh conſiderably leſs tha 


the quantity from which the calx was made. 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


- 


% 


HE MaTzx1a Mezn1ca comprehends all thoſe ſubſtances; whether 
natural, or artificial, that are employed in medicine. | 
Much pains have been beſtowed by the writers on the materiamedica, in 
tempting to form uſeful arrangements of theſe articles. Some have ar- 
znged them according to their natural affinities ; others according to their 
fiveconſtituent parts; and a third ſet, according to their real or ſuppoſed 
ues. It muſt, 4 be allowed, that ſome oftheſe arrangements are not. 
thout conſiderable uſe, as throwing light upon the nature and qualities 
f particular articles; but no arrangement has yet been 7 which is 
it liable to numerous objections. Accordingly, in the Pharmacopœias 
ubliſhed by the Colleges of Phyſicians both of London and Edinburgh, 
he articles of the materia medica are arranged in alphabetical order; and 
te ſame plan is now alſo adopted in almoſt every Pharmacopeia of much 
mation lately publiſhed on the continent of Europe. This plan, therefore, 
eſhall here follow; ſubjoining to the name of each article which we think i 
upht to enter ſuch a liſt, a ſhort view of its natural, medical, and pharma- = 
eutical hiſtory. But to conjoin with this the advantages of other methods 
ö the hiſtory of the materia medica given in alphabetical order, we ſhall 
id ſome of thoſe arrangements which fem to be the moſt uſeful, parti- 
arly thoſe of Dr Murray of Goettingen, and of Drs Cullen and Dune 
n of Edinburgh. | 
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9 ABELMOSCHUS [ Brun. J Se- 


mina. 
Hibiſcus abelmoſchus L innæi. 

Muſlc ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are the product of a 
plant indigenous in Egypt, and in 
— places both of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. They are of a ſmall 
ſize, and reniform ſhape; they are 
very remarkable from poſſeſſing a pe- 
cular and very fragrant odour; the 
ſmell which they give out may be 
compared to that of muſk and an- 
ber conjoined : thoſe brought from 
the iſland of Martinico are generally 
eſteemed the moſt odorous, but we 
have ſeen ſome the product of hot- 

' Houſes in Britain, which, in point of 
flarour, ſeemed not inferior to any 
imported from abroad. 

Thaſe ſeeds, although introduced 
into ſome of the foreign pharmaco- 
E have hitherto been principal- 

y. if not only, uſed as a perfume ; 
and as their medicinal powers till 
remain to be aſcertained, it is per- 
haps with propriety that hitherto no 
place has been given them in the liſt 
either of the London or Edinburgh 
Colleges. But their peculiar flavour, 
as well as other ſenſible qualities, 
point them out as a ſubject well de- 
ſerving a particular inveſtigation. 


ABIES [Gen.] Summitates coni. 
Pinus abies Q pinus picea Lin. 
The common and the Scotch fir. 
Theſe are large evergreen trees, 
frequent in northern climates. 'Tho? 
they have now no place either in the 
London or Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœias, yet they ſtand in ſeveral of 
the foreign ones, and are employed 
for different purpoſes in medicine. 
They are indigenous in ſome parts of 
Britain but are chiefly to be met 
with planted in the fields, where 
they giow with great luxuriance. 
From theſe trees, in different parts 
of Germany, the Straſburgh turpen- 
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tine is extracted. The branches and 
the fruit, or cones, gathered about the — 
end of autumn, abound with a re. 
nous matter, and yield, on diſtilla. 
tion, their eſſential oil, and a liquor 
impregnated: with a peculiar acid, 
It has been ſtiled acidum abtetis ; and 
when added to water, is thought to 
communicate to it both the taſte and 
other properties of tar water. The 
acidum abictis was frequently pre- 
ſcribed by the late Dr Hope in the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh ; and 
he thought that he found good ef. 
fects from it in fome inſtances of ob- 
ſtinate coughs, particularly in thoſe 
cafes of chronic catarrh, which are 
often benefited by diuretics. The 
wood and tops of the fir-tree ar 
ſometimes employed under the form 
of decoction or infuſion, with the 
view of promoting urine and ſweat; 
and theſe formulz have been thovght 
ſerviceable in healing internal ulce- 
rations, particularly thoſe of the uri- 
nary paſlages. 

Iofuſions of the ſpruce-fir ar 
much employed in Canada, with a 
view both to the prevention and cure 
of genuine ſcorbutus. And we are 
told, that with theſe intemtions they 
were found beneficial in the Britiſh 
army at Boſton, when the ſcury 
prevailed in an alarming degree, 


ABROTONUMT Lond. ] Falun. A} 
ABROTANUM {| Z4. } Herba. 
Artemiſia abrotanum Lin. * 
Southernwood. 
This is a ſhrubby. plant, clothed Th 
with very finely- divided leaves of: 
light-green colour. The flowery 
which are very ſmall and yellowiſh 
hang downwards, ſeveral togethe) 
from the middle of the branches to 
the top. It is not, like ſome oth! 
ſpecies of the artemiſia, indigenous 
Britain; but though a native of vam 
climates, it readilybears the vicifſituds ood, 


of ours, and is caſily cultivated i 
| garde 
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nd taned when employed for medical 
he purpoſes ; the leaves fall off every 
1 winter, but the roots and ſtalks con- 


nue for many years. 

Bouthernwood has a ſtrong ſmell, 
hich, to moſt people, is not diſa- 
reeable ; it has a pungent, bitter, 
nd ſomewhat nauſeous taſte, Theſe 
alitiesare very completely extract- 
| by rectiſied ſpirit, and the tinc- 
ure thus formed is of a beautiful 
green colour. They are leſs per- 
faly extracted by watery . liquors, 
he infuſion being of a light brown 
colour. 


ole Southernwood, as well as ſome 
* ther ſpecies of the ſame genus, par- 
* icularly the abſinthium and ſanto- 


picum, has been recommended as an 
authelmintic; and it has alſo been 
ometimes uſed as a ſtimulant, deter- 
gent, and ſudorific. It has likewiſe 
been employed externally in diſcu- 
ent and antiſeptic fomentations. It 
las alſo been uſed under the form of 
lotion and ointment for cutaneous 
ruptions, and for preventing the 
hair from falling off. But although 
t ſtill retains a place in the pharma- 
opeias both of London and Edin- 
bdurgh, it dees not enter any fixed 
tormula in either of theſe works, and 
at preſent very little employed in 
practice. 


ABSINTHIUM MARITI- 
M [Lond.] Cacumen. 
Artemiſia maritima Lin. 
dea-wormwood, the tops. 


_ The leaves of ſea-wormwood are 
by much ſmaller than thoſe of the com- 
ih, n: they are hoaryonthe upper ſide 
ben i” well as the lower; the ſtalks alſo 


e hoary all over. It grows wild 
about ſalt marſhes, 6 ſeveral 
arts about the ſea- coaſts. In taſte 
and ſmell it is weaker and leſs un- 
Pleaſant than the common worm- 


dad. The tops of ſea-wormwaog 


* 
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formerly entered ſome of the com- 
pound diſtilled waters; but they are 
now rejected, and are very little em- 
ployed in practice. 


ABSINTHIUM VULGARE 
[ Lond. Ed.] Folia. 

Summitates florentes. 

Artemiſia alſintbium Lin. 

Common wormwood ; the leaves 
and flowering tops. 

The leaves of this ſort of worm- 
wood are divided into roundiſh ſeg- 
ments, of a dull green colour above, 
and whitiſh underneath. It grows 
wild in ſeveral parts of Britain; 
about London, large quantities are 
cultivated for medicinal uſe: it 
flowers in June and July; and after 
having ripened its ſeeds, dies down 
to the ground, excepting a tuft of 
the lower leaves, which generally a- 
bides the winter. 

Wormwood is a- ſtrong bitter ; 
and was formerly much uſed as ſuch, 
againſt weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
and the like, m medicated wines 


and ales; but its uſe with theſe in- 


tentions, is exceptionable, on ac- 
count of the ill reliſh and offenſive 
ſmell with which it is accompanied. 
It may be freed from theſe qualities 
partly by keeping, and totally by 
long coction, the bitter remaining 
entire. An extra. made by boiling 
the leaves in a large quantity of 
water, and evaporating the liquor, 
proves a bitter ſufficiently grate- 
ful, without any diſguſtful flavour. 
This extract, which had formerly, 
though not now, a place in the E- 


dinburgh pharmacopceia, is {till re- 


tained in ſoine of the beſt foreign 
ones; but it is probably leſs active 
than the ſtrong tincture now direc- 
ted by the Edinburgh college. 


ACACIA VERA [Brun.] 
Mimoſa nilotica Lin. 
Acacia is the inſpiſſated * 
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the unripe fruit of the ſame tree 
which produces the gum arabic. 

This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt up 
in thin bladders. It is outwardly 
of. a deep brown colour, inclining 
to black ; inwardly of a reddiſh or 
yellowiſh brown; of a firm conſiſt- 
ence, but not very dry. It ſoon 
ſoftens in the mouth, and diſcovers 
a rough, not diſagreeable taſte, which 
is followed by a — reliſh. This 
inſpiſſated juice entirely diſſolves in 
watery liquors; but rectified ſpirit 
of wine ſcarely produces any effect 
On it. 

Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it in 
ſpitting of blood, to the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 
nient liquor : and repeat this doſe 
occaſionally : they likewiſe employ 
it in collyria for ſtrengthening the 
eyes, and in gargariſms for quin- 
ſeys. Among us it is little uſed, 
and is rarely met with in the ſhops. 


What is uſually ſold for the Egyp- 


tian acacia, is the inſpiſſated juice of 
unripe ſloes: this is harder, heavier, 
of a darker calour, and fomewhat 
ſharper taſte, than the true ſort. In 
- ſeveral pharmacopœias, as in the 
Suecica and Gene venſis, this article 

has a place under the title of Acacia 


ACETOSA [ Lond. Ed.} Folium. 
Rumex Acetoſa Lin. | 
Sorrel ; the leaf. 

_ Sorrel wild in fields and 
meadows throughout England, The 
leaves have a reſtringent acid taſte, 
without any ſmell or particular fla- 
vour : their medical effects are, to 
cool, quench thirſt, and promote 
the urinary diſcharge : a decoction 
of them in whey affords an uſeful 
and agreeable drink in febrile or in- 
flammatory diforders : and is re- 
commended by Boerhaave to be ufed 
in the ſpring as one of the moſt ef- 


ficacious aperients and detergents. 
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Some kinds of ſcurvies have yielde 


to the continued uſe of this med. 
cine : the Greenlanders, who ar 
very ſubject to this diſtemper, ar 
ſaid to employ, with good ſuccek, 
a mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
of ſcurvygraſs. 

The roots of ſorrel have a bitter. 
iſh auſtere taſte, without any acid 
ty: they are ſaid to be deobſtruent 
and diuretic. They had formerly; 
place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, but are now rejected from it, 
They are ftill, however, retained in 
the phat macopœia Suecica, and ſome 
other of the beſt foreign ones: but 
they have little other effect than of 
giving a reddiſh colour to the arti 
cles with which they are combin- 
ed. 
The ſeeds of this plant were for. 
merly uſed in diarrhœas and dyſen- 
teries; but have long been ſtrange 
to the ſhops, and are now jultly es- 
punged both from the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopceias, and in- 
deed from moſt of the foreign ones. 
They have no remarkable ſmell, and 
ſcarcely any taſte. 


ACETUM VINI [Z4.] 

Vinegar : an acid produced from 
fermented vinous liquors by a ſccond 
fermentation. N 

Wine vinegar is conſiderably pu- 
rer than that prepared from malt li. 
quors; the latter, however acid and 
fine, contains a large portion of 2 
viſcous mucilaginous ſubſtance ; # 
is evident from the ropineſs and fi 
mineſs to which this kind of vineg! 
is very much ſubject; the ſtronger 
and more ſpiritous the wine, the 
better and ſtronger vinegar it yields 
The French vinegars are faid by 
Geoffrey to ſaturate above one thir 
ty-fifth of their weight of fixed al- 
kaline ſalt, and ſome of them no eb 
than one-twelfth ; the beſt of the 
German vinegars little more than 
one- fortieth. | 

Vinegar is a medicine of exc 

lent 


Part II. 
ent uſe in all kinds of inflammatory 


and putrid diſorders, either internal 
or external: in ardent, bilious fe- 
ers, peſtilential and other malig- 
nant diſtempers, it is recommended 
by Boerhave as oue of the moſt cer 
tain ſudorifics. Weakneſs, fainting, 
yomiting, hicup, hy ſterical and hy- 
pochondriacal complaints, have been 
frequently relieved by _ appli- 
ed to the mouth and noſe, or re- 
ceived into the ſtomach. It has been 
uſed internally in rabies canina. It 
is often uſefully employed as a pow- 
erful menſtruum for extracting the 
virtues of other articles, 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM. 
[Lond, Ed.] | 

Vitriolic acid. 

This is inſerted in the Materia 
Medica on account of its being ge- 
nerally made, not by the apothe- 
cary, but by the trading chemiſt, 
and moſt commonly from fulphur. 
The operation is performed in lea- 
den veſſels, ſometimes 20 feet high 
and 10 broad; with an eighth-part 
of nitre ta ſupply the abſence of 
the external air, and ſome water to 
condenſe the ſteams. It is concen- 
trated and conſiderably purified by 
eraporation. It is then colourleſs, 
without ſmell, extremely corroſive, 
rery fixed, and the moſt ponderous 
of all unmetallic fluids, Its ſpeci- 
lc gravity in its true ſtate, accor- 
ding to the London College, ſhould 
be to that of diſtilled water as 1.850 
tv 1.000 It powerfully attracts wa- 
ter from the air, and in uniting 
vith water produces a great degree 
of heat. It poſſeſſes the general 
properties of acids in an eminent 
degree. b 

On account of its fluidity, it is 
wt uſed as a corroſive. Blended 
ih unctuous matter in the propor- 
uon of one to eight, it is applied in 
| and other chronic eruptions, 
ud likewiſe as a rubefacient in lo- 
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cal palſy and rheumatiſm. Diluted 
with water, it ſhews conſiderable ac- 
tion on the human calculus out of 
the body; and therefore has been 
propoſed internally in that diſeaſe, 
particularly where ſurgical operation 
is improper. As checking fermenta- 
tion, as well as being aſtringent and 
tanie, it is much uſed in morbid aci- 
dity, relaxation, and weakneſs of 
the ſtomach. Its effects are propa- 
gated over the ſyſtem; and hence its 
eſtabliſhed uſe in paſſive hzmor- 
rhagies, gleets, and fevers of the ty- 
phous kind. It is alfo uſe? inter- 
nally in itch and other chronical 
eruptions; and when given to uurſes 
having the itch, it is ſaid to cure 
both themſelves and their children. 
As combined with ardent ſpirit, 
with different metallic ſubſtances, 
&c. it enters ſeveral articles to be 
mentioned afterwards. 


ACONITUM [ Lond.] Herba: 
[Ed.] Folia. 

Aconitum napellus Lin. 

Largeblue Wolfsbane, or Monk's- 
hood ; the herb and leaves. 

This is a perennial plant, growing 
naturally in various mountainous 
parts of Europe. The juice has a 
diſagreeable ſmell and an acrid taſte, 
becoming leſs acrid on inſpiſſation. 
It has long been conſidered as one 
of the moſt active of the vegetable 
poiſons, and when taken to any 
conſiderable extent, it occaſions 
ſickneſs, vomiting, purging, verti- 
go, delirium, fainting, cold ſweats, 
convulſions, and even death Dr 
Stoerk of Vienna was probably the 
firſt who employed it for medical 
purpoſes; and he recommended it 
to the attention of other practi- 
tioners, in a treatiſe publiſhed in 
1762. He repreſents it asa v 
effectual remedy in glandular ſwel- 
lings, venereal nodes, anchylofis, 
ſpina ventoſa, itch, amauroſis, gouty 
and rheumatic paine, intermittent 

| fevers, 


_s 
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Fevers, and convulſive diſorders. 
Stoerk's formula was two grains of 
the inſpiſſated juice rubbed down 
with two drams of ſugar. He be- 
Zan with ten grains of this powder 
night and morning, and increaſed it 
gradually to fix grains of the inſpiſ- 
Fred juice twice a day. Others have 
uſed a tincture made of one part of 
the dry leaf, and ix parts of ſpirit 
of wine, in the doſe of forty drops. 
But although the aconitum has now 
a place in the Pharmacopœias both 
of the London and Edinburgh Col- 
leges, and likewiſe in moſt of the 
other modern Pharmacopœias, yet 
it has by no means anſwered thoſe 
expectations which might have been 
formed from Dr Stoerk's account. 
It is, however, unqueſtionably a very 
active, and in ſome caſes an uſcful 
article. 


ACORUS, vide Calamus aro- 
MATICUS. 


ARUGO [ Z4.] Verdegris. 

This is a preparation of copper, 
made chiefly at Montpelier in 
France, by ſtratifying copperplates 
with grape ſtalks that hare been 
impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid: in a few days, the 
Plates are found covered with a pale 
green downy matter, which is ſcra- 
ped off from the copper, and the 
proceſs again repeated. The appel- 
lation therefore of Cuprum Aceta- 
tum as ſome authors call it, gives a 
proper idea of its conſtituent parts. 

Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of the 
grape ; they may be ſeparated, in 
pulverization, by diſcontinuing the 
operation as ſoon as what remains 
ſeems to be almoſt entirely compoſ- 
ed of them. 

Verdegris is rarely or never uſed 
internally. Some writers highly 
extol it as an emetic, and ſay, that 
a grain or two being taken acts as 
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ſoon as received into the ſtomach; 
but its uſe has been too often ſd. 
lowed by dangerous confequency 
to allow of its employment. Ve. 
degris applied externally, proves t 
gentle detergent and eſcharotic, au 
ſerves to take down fungous fic 
arifing in wounds. With theſe is 
tentions it is an ingredient in differ 
ent officinal compoſitions, particy 
larly in the aqua ſapphar. et ung, 
ex ærug. 


AD EPS SUILLA Food! 
AXUNGIA PORCINA [Ed. 
Hogs lard. 
In hogs-lard we have a vey 

pure animal fat, almoſt entirely fre: 
from any peculiar impregnation, and 
of a ſoft conſiſtence. Hence it is 
'very uſeful emolient for relaxing 
thoſe parts to which it is applied; 
and it is alſo a very convenient ar: 
ticle for giving the proper conſiſt 
ence to ointments, plaſters, and lint 
ments. Indeed this and the ſexun 
ovillum or mutton-ſuet, are the only 
fats now retained by the London 
and Edinburgh Colleges, although 
formerly more than twenty different 
fats entered ſome liſts of the materi 
medica. Each particular fat wa 
then ſuppoſed to poſſeſs peculiar 
properties; but for this there i 
probably no foundation: even thoſe 
retained are now leſs employed tba 
before, as it. has been imagmed that 
a proper conſiſtence of any kind may 
be more certainly obtained by de. 
termined proportions of waxand ol; 
but as theſe articles are more ei- 
penſive, hogs-lard and mutton-ſuet 
are often ſubſtituted for them by tht 
apothecaries. | 


AGARICUS [N.] 

Boletus pint laricis Lin. 

Agaric ; a fungus growing on dd 
larch trees, 

This fungus is an irregular ſpos, 
gy ſubſtance, extremely light, 5 


art I. 


an uniform ſnowy whiteneſs, (ex- 


pt the cortical part, (which is uſu- 
* Ily taken off before the agaric is 
cr. 


rought into the ſhops). It cuts 
realy with a knife, without diſco- 
ring any hardneſs or grittineſs, and 
adily crumbles between the fingers 
nto a powder, It has no remark- 
ble ſmell; its taſte is at firſt ſweet- 


ſuer n; but on chewing for a ſhort 
ung Whine, it proves acrid, bitter, and 
auſeous. 
Agaric was formerly in great 
ond.) eem as a cathartic, but is ſeldom 


ſed at preſent. It is now rejected 
oth by the London and Edinburgh 
olleges, but it ſtill retains a place 
moſt of the new foreign Pharma- 
peias. It operates exceeding ſſow 
„ infomuch that ſome authors have 
enied it to have any purgative vir- 
e at all. Given in ſubſtance, it 
eneralty occaſions a nauſea, not un- 
quently vomiting, aud ſometimes 
xceſſive' tormina of the bowels; 
eſe effects are attributed to its 
ght farinaceous matter adhering to 
te coats of the inteſtines, and pro- 
ucing a conſtant irritation. The 
eſt preparation of agaric ſeems to 


atem e an extra made with water, in 


u dich fixt alkaline ſalt has been dif- 
culut red; or with vinegar ot wine: the 
3 1 | is ſaid by Boulduc, and the two 
tha er by Neumann, to prove an ef. 
= etual and ſafe purgative. Never- 


beleſs, this is at beſt a precarious 
tedicine, and we have many better 


y de. 4 
M oll; * | 
2 by AGARICUS CHIRURGO- 


UM: ['E4.) 

Boletus igniarius Lin, 

Female agaric, or agaric of the 
is, called, from its being very ea- 
ly — Touchwoed, or 
punk. 

This fungus is frequently met 
th, on different kinds of trees, in 


Tagland; and is ſaid to have been 
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ſometimes brought into the ſhops 
mixt with the true agaric of the 
larch : from this it is eaſily difſtin- 
guiſhable by its greater weight, duſ- 
ky colour, and mucilaginous taſte 
void of bitterneſs. The medullary 
part of this fungus, beaten ſoft, and 
applied externally, has been much 
celebrated as a ſtyptic; and ſaid to 
reſtrain not only venal but arteriaf 
hæmorrhagies, without the uſe of 
ligatures. It does not appear, how- 
ever, to have any real ſtyptic power, 
or to act any otherwiſe than dry 
lint, ſponge, or other ſoft fungous 
applications. 

AGNUS CASTUS [ Brun. ] Se 
men. 

Vitex agnus caftus Lin. 

The chaſte tree; its ſeeds. 

This is a ſmall tree, or rather 
ſhrub, wing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, &c. and raiſed with us in gar- 
dens. Its fruit, which is about the 
ſize of a pepper-corn, contains four 
longiſh ſeeds, ſaid to be of an aro- 
matic ſmell, and an acrid bitteriſh 
taſte ; but which are found on exa- 
mination to be almoſt inodorous and 
inſipid. Theſe ſeeds have been ce- 
lebrated as antiphrodiſiacs, and were 
formerly much uſcd by the monks 
for allaying the venereal appetite z 
but experience does not warrant their 
having any ſuch virtues. 


AGRIMONIA [No.] Herba. 
Agrimonia eupatoria Lin. 
Agrimony; the plant. 

This is a common plant in hedges 
and the borders of fields. The leaves 
have an herbaceous, ſomewhat acrid, 
roughiſh taſte, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour. Agrimony was 
ſuppoſed to be aperient, detergent, 
and to ſtrengthen the tone of the 
viſcera: hence it has been recom+ 
mended in ſcorbutic diſorders, in de- 
bility and laxity of the inteſtines, cc. 

| Digeſtes * 
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Digeſted in whey, it affords a. di- 
et-drink, not ungrateful to the pa- 
late or ſtomach, which is uſed by 
ſome in the ſpring. It is very little 
employed by regular practitioners, 
and has no place in the liſt either 
of the London or Edinburgh Col- 


leges. 


ALCHEMILLA [ Brun.) Folia. 

 Alchenulla vulgaris Lin. 

Ladies mantle ; the leaves. 

This plant grows wild in many 
parts of Englaud, but it is rarely 
met with about London : the leaves 
ſeem as if plaited or folded toge- 
ther, ſo as to have given occaſion to 
the Engliſh name of the plant. The 
leaves of alchemilla diſcover to the 
taſte a moderate aſtringency, and 
were formerly much eſteemed in 
Tome female weakneſſes and in flux- 
es of the belly. They are now rare- 
ly uſed ; though both the leaves and 
roots. might doubtleſs be of ſervice 
in caſes where mild aftringents are 
required. | 


ALKEKENGI [ Brun. ] Bacce. 

£hyſalis alketengt Lin. 

Wiater cherry ; the berries. 

This is a low, branched ſhrub, 
with leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade; and white flowers, which 
Rand ſingle at the joints, The 
flower-cup changes into a membra- 
nous cover, which at length burſts 
and diſcovers a fruit of a fine red 
colour, about the ſize of a common 
cherry. The fruit ripens in Octo- 
ber, and continues frequently to the 
middle of December. This plant 

ws wild in ſome parts of France, 
— &c. the beauty and late- 
neſs of its fruit have gained it a place 
in our gardens. 

Winter cherries have in general 
been repreſented by moſt writers to 
be extremely bitter: but, as Haller 


- 
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carefully freedfromthe cover (wid 
is very bitter and pungent), hy 
merely a ſubacid taſte. They wen 
formerly highly recommended as de. 
tergent, aperient, diuretic, and fir 
expelling gravel; four, five, or mon 
of the cherries are directed for x 
doſe, or an ounce of the expreſſe] 
juice. Mr Ray tells us of a gouy 
perſon who was cured and kept free 
from returns of this diſorder, by tz 
king eight of theſe cherries at ead 
change of the moon; they occaſion 
ed a copious diſcharge of extremeh 
fetid urine. 

They have a6t, however, ſupport 
ed this character with others; inſo- 
much that they have now no plac 
either in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias, and are very littl 
employed by any Britiſh practitioner 


ALLARIA [Braun.] Herba. 
Eryfumum alliaria Lin. 
Saucealone, or jack-by-the-bedge; 


the 8 

is plant is common in hedge 
and ſhady waſte- places, flowering un 
May and June. The leaves have a bi- 
teriſh acid taſte; and, when rubbed 
between the fingers, emit a ſtrong 
ſmell, approaching to that of garlic 
They have been recommended inte- 
nally as ſudorifics and deobſtruenty 
ſomewhat of the nature of garlic 
but much milder; and externally u 
autiſepties in gangrenes and canceroub 
ulcers. Hildanus uſed to gather the 
herb for theſe laft purpoſes in tht 
ſpring, and expoſe it for a day tothe 
action of a dry air in a ſhady place 
being then committed to the prelh 
it yielded a juice poſſeſſing the fl 
and taſte of the allaria: this, he i- 
forms us, with a little oil on the 
ſurface, keeps in perfection for yea 
whereas the herb in ſubſtance ſoa 
loſes its virtue in keeping. At pe, 
ſent they are very * employel 

or ſurgery. 

either in medicine AT ou 


Fg 
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ALLIUM { Lond. Ed.] radix. 
Alum ſarivum Lin. 

Garlick; the root. 

Theſe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundiſh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
wottom : each root is compoſed of a 
number of leſſer bulbs, called cloves 
of garlick, incloſed in one common 
membraneous coat, and cafily ſepa- 
table from each other. All the parts 
ef this plant, but more eſpecially the 
roots, have a ſtrong offenfive ſmell, 
and an acrimonious almoſt cauſtic 
tate. The root applied to the ſkin 
flames, and often exulcerates the 


place part. Its fmell is extremely pene- 
urh ſtating and diffuſive; when the root 
little Ws applied to the feet, its ſcent is 
onen Moon diſcoverable in the breath; and 


aken internally, its ſmell is commu- 
cated to the urine, or the matter 
f an iſſue, and perſpires throu 
he pores of the ſkin. * 
is pungent root warms and 
Iimulates the ſolids, and attenuates 


ng inſenacious juices, Hence, in cold 
abi ¶ eucophlegmatie habits, it proves a 
abel owerful expeRorant, diuretic, and, 
dong the patient be kept warm, ſudori- 


Ic; it has alſo been ſuppoſed to 
de emmenagogue. In catarrhous 
ulorders of the breaſt, flatulent co- 
&, hyſterical, and other diſeaſes 
proceeding from laxity of the ſolids, 
t has generally good effects: it has 
kewiſe been found ſerviceable in 


in the Wome hydropic caſes. Sydenham re- 
to tees, that he has known the dropſy 
place; dy the uſe of garlick alone; 
preg e recommends it chiefly as a warm 
fndl krengthening medicine in the be- 


nning of the diſeaſe. 

Garlick is alſo a favourite re- 
ledy in the cure of intermittents ; 
id it has been ſaid to have ſome- 
mes ſucceeded in obſtinate quar- 
uns, after the Peruvian bark had 
ped, particularly when taken to 
ut extent of one or two cloves 
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daily in a glaſs of brandy or other 
its. 

» The liberal uſe of garlick is apt to 
occaſion headachs, flatulencies, thirſt, 
febrile heats, inflammat diſtem- 
pers, and ſometimes diſcharges of 
blood from the hzmorrhoidal veſſels; 
In hot bilious conſtitutions, where 
there is already a degree of irritati- 
on, and where there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect an unſound ſtate of the viſce- 
ra, this ſtimulating medicine is ma- 
nifeſtly improper, and never fails to 
* the diſtemper. 

e moſt commodious form for 
taking garlick, a medicine to moſt 
people not a little unpleaſant, is 
that of a bolus or pill. Infuſions 
in ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the wholeof its 
virtues, are ſo acrimonious, as to be 
unfit for general uſe. A ſyrup and 
oxymel of it were formerly kept in 
the ſhops ; but it does not now en- 
ter any officinal preparation in our 
pharmacopœias; and it is proper 
that even the pills ſhould always be 
an extemporaneous preſcription, as 
they ſuffer much from keeping. 

Garlick made into an ointment 
with oils, & c. and applied exter- 
nally, is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs 
cold tumors, and has been greatl 
eſteemed in cutaneous diſeaſes, It 
has likewiſe ſometimes been em- 
ployed as a repellent. When applied 
under the form of a poultice to the 
pubis, it has ſometimes proved ef- 
fectual in producing a diſcharge of 
urine, when retentionhagatiſen from 
a want of due ation of the bladder; 
and ſome authors have recommend- 
ed, in certain caſes of deafneſs, the 
introduction of a fingle clove, wrapt 
in thin muſlin or gauze, into the 
meatus auditorius. Sydenham aſ - 
ſures us, that among all the ſubſtan» 
ces which occaſion a derivation or 
revulſion from the head, none ope- 
rates more phwerfully than garlick 
applied ta the ſoles of the feet: _ 


E 
de was led to uſe it in the con- 
uent ſmall pox: about the eighth 
ay. after, the face began to ſwell, 
the root cut in pieces, and tied in a 
linen cloth, was applied to the ſolcs, 


and renewed once a- day till all dau- 
ger was over. ü 


ALNUS [ Roþ6,] Folia. 

Betula alnus Lin. 
Ihe leaves and bark of the alder 
tree. 

. . They have a bitter ſtyptic diſa- 
greeable taſte. The bark is re- 
commended in intermittent fevers ; 
and a decoction of it, in gargariſms, 
for inflammations of the tonſils; but 
it is little employed in modern prac- 


tice. _ 

ALOE [ Lond. Ed.] 

Aloe per foliata Lin. 

Aloes. 

Aloe is the inſpiſſated juice of 
certain plants of the ſame name. The 
antients diſtinguiſhed two forts of 
aloes: the one was pure and of a 
yellowiſh-colour inclining to a red, 
reſembling the colour of a liver, and 
thence named hepatic; the other 
was full of impurities, and hence 
ſuppoſed to be only the groſs of the 
better kind. At. preſent, various 
ſorts are met with in the ſhops; 
which are diſtinguiſhed either from 
the places from whence they are 
brought, from the fpecies of the 
plants, or from ſome differences in 
the juices themſelves. Three diffe- 
rent kinds may be mentioned, al · 
though two of them only have now 
a place in our pharmacopœias. 


(..) Aros Soco roa C Lond. 


Socotorine aloes. 
This article is brought from the 


zſland Socotora in the Indian ocean, 


wrapt in ſkins ; it is obtained from 


the variety & of Aloe ger ſoliata Lin. 


Part ll 


This fort is the pureſt of the three; 
it is of a gloſfy ſurface; clear, and, i 


ſome degree pellucid; in the luny, uf 
of a yellowiſh red colour, with 2 Wi 54 
purple caſt; when reduced to pox. . 
der, of a bright golden colour, 1; a 
is hard and friable in the winter * 
ſomewhat pliable in ſummer, a WM Ao 
grows {oft between the fingers. lu an 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with a ne 
aromatic flavour, but inſufficient ts vf 
prevent its being diſagreeable ; the ſpi 
ſmell is not very unpleaſant, ad obt 
ſomewhat reſembles that of myrrh. Wi (@, 
(2.)ALot BaxBaDExsS1s[ Lend.) a 
HEPATICA [ Ed.] mo 
Barbadoes, or hepatic aloes. gur 
Hepatic aloes is not ſo clear a Ie 
bright as the foregoing fort: it i de 
alſo of a darker colour, more con · ¶ ver 
pact texture, and for the moſt par ung 
drier, Its ſmell is much ſtronge 1 
and more difagreeable : the taſte ij. nt. 
tenſely bitter and nauſeous, withli- ¶ the 
tle or nothing of the fine aromatic gur 
flavour of the Socotorine. "The bei $4: 
hepatic aloes come from Barbados (ms 
in large gourd ſhells; an inferior ſo WW taſt 
of it (which is generally ſoft au tha 
clammy) is brought over in caſks. Wl the 
/ 

(3.) Aro CABALLINA. bit 
Fetid, caballine, or horſe aloes. to] 
This ſort is eaſily diftinguilbel MY gon 
from both the foregoing, by its tro and 
rank ſmell ; although, in other r. Sm 
ſpecta, it agrees pretty much vi ed. 
the hepatic, and is not unfrequentf| but 
ſold in its ſtead. Sometimes the a the 
balline aloes is prepared ſo pure ud nine 
bright, as not to be diſtinguiſhabl mec 
by the eye even fromthe Socotornin Wl in h 


but its offenſive ſmell, of which k 
cannot be diveſtcd, readily betrays! 
It has not now a place in the lit o 
almoſt any modern pharmacop*h 
and is employed chiefly by fares 

All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve 1 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and pred 
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rer: coirit diluted with half its weight of 
bu vater; the impurities only my 
mp, left. They diſſolve alſo by the aſ- 
h a ſiſtance of heat in water alone; but 


as the liquor grows cold, therefinous 
part ſubſides, the gummy remaimng 
united with the water. The hepatic 
aloes is found to contain more reſin 
and leſs gum than the Socotorine, 
ha WM and this than the caballine. The 
it % reſins of all the ſorts, purified 
the ppirit of wine, have little ſmell: that 
and obtained from the Socotorme has 
rb. {carce any perceptible taſte; that of 
the hepatic, a ſlight bitteriſh reliſh; 
;nd.) ad the reſin of the caballine, alittle 
more of the aloetic flavour. The 
mmy extracts of all the ſorts are 
a {eſs diſagreeablethan the crude aloes: 
it vi the extract of Socotorine aloes has 
con Bl very little ſmell, and is in tafte not 
pen unpleaſant; that of the hepatic has 
onget a ſomewhat ſtronger ſmell, but is 
te i. rather more agreeable in taſte than 
chli. the extract of the Socotorine; the 
mate i gum of the caballine retains à con- 
e bei fiderable ſhare of the peculiar rank 
ado BY ſmell of this ſort of aloes, but its 
r don tate is not much more unpleaſant 
t and WY than that of the extracts made from 
als. Wi the two other ſorts. 

Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic 
bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe as 
0es. to purge effectually, it often occa- 
uiſtel ia gons an irritation about the anus, 
(1x05 WY and ſometimes a diſcharge . of blood. 
er e Small doſes of it frequently repeat - 
1 v0 ea, not only cleanſe the prime viæ, 
vents BY butlikewiſe warm the habit, quicken 
he ce circulation, and promote the ute- 


re ai rine and hemorrhoidal fluxes. This 
dae medicine is particularly ſerviceable 
one in habitual coſtiveneſs, to perſons of 
uch "BY 2 phlegmatic temperament and ſe- 
rays N dentary life, and where the ſtomach 
lit oppreſſed and weakened : in dry 
pci vilious habits aloes prove injurious, 


aries 


mc immoderately heating the body, and 
olle nnlmming the bowels. 

Le The juice is likewiſe, on account 
© its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to Kill 
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worms, either taken internally, or 
applied in plaſters to the umbilical 
region. It is alſo celebrated for re- 
ſtraining external hemorrhagies, and 
cleanſing and healing wounds and 
ulcers. 

The antients gave aloes in much 
larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
dram or a dram for gently looſening 


by the belly; and' three drams when in- 


tended to have the full effect of a 
cathartic. But modern practice rare- 
ly exceeds a ſcruple, and limits the 
greateſt doſe to two ſcruples. For 
the common purpoſes of this medi- 


eine, ten or twelve grains ſuffice: 


taken in theſe or leſs quantities, it 
acts as a general ſtimulating ecco- 


protic, capable of removing, it duly 


continued, very obſtinate obſtruc- 


tions. — 


Aloes are much leſs frequently 


-uſed to operate as a purgative than 


merely to obviate coſtiveneſs; and 
indeed their purgative effect is not 
increaſed m proportion tothe quan- 
tity that is taken. Perhaps the chief 
objection to aloes, in cafes of ha- 
bitual coſtiveneſs, is the tendency 


which they have to induce and aug- 


ment hzmorrhoidal affections. And 
with thoſe, liable to ſuchcomplaints, 
they can ſeldom be employed. Their 
purgative effect ſeems chiefly to de- 
pend on their proving a ſtimulus to 


the rectum. a 


Some authors are of opinion, that 


the purgative virtue of aloes reſides 
entirely in its reſin: but experience 


has ſhewn, that the pure refin has 
little or no purgative quality; and 


that the gummy part ſeparated from 
the reſinous, acts more powerfully 


than the crude aloes. If the aloes 
indeed be made to undergo long 
coction in the preparation of the 
gummy extract, its cathartic power 
will be conſiderably leſſened, not 
from the ſeparation of the reſin, but 
from an alteration made in the juiee 


Q 2 | itſelf 


N 
. 
| 
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one of the moſt efficacious corrobo- 
rants of the nervous ſyſtem. The O- 
rientals entertain an high opinion of 
the aphrodiſiac virtues of this con- 
crete; they likewiſeſuppoſe that the 
frequent uſe of it conduces to long 
life : But it is now very little em 
ployed in practice, and has no place 
either in the London or Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias; yet its ſenſible 
qualities give reaſon for believing 
that it may be a more active medi- 
cine than ſome articles which are re- 
tained ; although credit is by no 
means to be paid to all that has been 
ſaid with regard to it. 


AMMONIACUM GUMMI 
RESINA [ Lend. Ed.] 
Ammoniacum, the gum-reſin. 
Ammonlacum is a concrete gum- 
my reſinous juice, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, uſually in large maſſes, 
compoſed of little lumps or tears, of 
a milky colour, but ſoon changing, 
upon being expoſed to the air, of a 
yellowiſh hue. We have no certam 
account of the plant which affords 
this juice; the ſeeds uſually found 
among the tears reſemble thoſe of 
the umbelliferous claſs. It has, how- 
ever, been alledged, and not with- 
out fome degree of probability, that 
It is an exudation from a ſpecies of 
the ferula, another ſpecics of which 
produces the aſſafœtida. The plant 
producing it is ſaid to grow in Nu- 
bia, Abyſſinia, and the interion parts 
of Egypt. Such tears as are large, 
dry, free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or 
other impurities, ſhould be picked 
out and preferred for internal uſe; 
the coarſer kind is purified by ſolu- 
tion, colature, and inſpiſſation; un- 
leſs this be artfully managed, the 
gum will loſe a conſiderable portion 
of its more volatile parts. There 
is often vended in the ſhops, under 
the name of ſtrained gum ammom- 
acum, a compoſition of ingredients 
much inferior in virtue. 
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Ammoniacum has a nauſeon 
ſweet taſte, followed by a bitter one; 
and a peculiar ſmell, ſomewhat lik, 
that of galbanum, but more grate. 
ful: it ſoftens in the mouth ar 

.grows of a white colour upon being 
chewed. Thrown upon live coal 
it burns away in flame: it is in fone 
degree ſoluble in water and in vine. 
gar, with which it aſſumes the 25 
pearance of milk; but the reſinos 
part, amounting to about one-half 
ſubſides on ſtanding. 

Ammoniacum is an uſeful deck. 
ſtruent; and it is frequently preſcrib 
ed for opening obſtructions of theah 
dominal viſcera, and in hyſterici 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations. It i 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to act upon the 
pulmonary veſſels; and to prove d 
confiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
aſthmas, where the lungs are op 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm : with thi 
intention, a ſolution of gum ammo- 
niacum in vinegar of ſquills, tho 
not a little unpleaſant, proves a me- 
dicine of great efficacy. In long and 
obſtinate colics proceeding from vi. 
cid matter lodged in the inteſtine 
this gummy reſin has produced hap 
py effects, after purges and the con- 
mon carminatives had been uſed in 
vain, Ammonracum is moſt con. 
modiouſly taken in the form of pills 
about a ſcruple may be given ever 
night, or oftener. Externally, iti 
ſuppoſed to ſoften and ripen hard tu 
mours: a ſolution of it in vinegs 
ſtands recommended for reſolvinge 
ven ſcirrhous ſwellings. A plaſter 
made of it and ſquill-vinegar, is * 
commended in white ſwellings. 4 
dilute mixture of it is likewiſe 1b 
bed on the parts. which are alſofum 


mond 


gated with the ſmoke of juniper bo pe 
ries. unCty 

In the ſhops a ſolution of iti * 
pennyroyal water, is prepared, cal- cl 
led, from its milky colour, /a an ho 
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nent alſo in the pill. ſcillit. Ed.] 
AMYGDALA AMARA, 
DULCIS [ Lond. Ed.] Nucleus, 
Amygdalus communis Lin. Var. « 6. 
Bitter and ſweet almond. The 
kernel. 


The almond is a flattiſh kernel, of 


white colour, covered with a thin 


browniſh ſkin ; of a ſoft ſweet taſte, 


or a diſagreeable bitter one. The 
ſkins of both ſorts are unpleaſant, 
nd covered with an acrid powdery 
ubſtance : they are very apt to be- 


come rancid on keeping, and to be 


preyed on by a Kind of inſect, which 
ats out the internal part, leaving 
the almond to appearanceentire. To 
heſe circumſtances regard ought to 
he had in the choice of them. 

The fruit which affords theſe ker- 
els, is the produce of a tree reſem 
bling the peach. The eye diſtin- 
ruiſhes no dilference between the 
tees which produce the ſweet and 
bitter, or between the kernels them- 
ſelves ; it is ſaid that the ſame tree 
has, by a difference 1a, culture, af- 
orded both, 

Both ſorts of almonds yield, on 
expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any particular 
alle: this oil ſeparates likewiſe up- 
on boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
lurface : but on triturating the al- 
monds with water, the oil and wa- 
er unite together, by the mediati- 
on of the other matter of the kernel, 
ad form an unctuous milky liquor. 
- dweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines, but they 
we reckoned to afford little nouriſh- 
nent; and when caten in ſubſtance, 
ue not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
Woroug hly comminuted. They are 
luppoſed, on account of their ſoft 
uctuous quality, to obtund acrimo- 
nous jitices in the prime viz : peel- 
ed ſweet almonds, eaten fix or eight 
* a time, ſometimes give preſent 
Rick in the heartburn, 
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Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs and ſundry other 
animals; and a water diſtilled from 
them, when made of a certain degree 
of ſtrength, has the ſame effects. 
Nevertheleſs, when eaten, they ap- 
pear innocent to men, and have been 
not unfrequently uſed as medicines. 
Boerhaave recommends them, in 
ſubſtance, as diuretics which heat 
but moderately, and which may, 
therefore be ventured upon in acute 
diſeaſes. 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities the ſame. The 
general virtues of theſe oils are, to 
blunt acrimonious humours, and to 
ſoften and relax the ſolids : hence 
their uſe internally, in tickling 
coughs, heat of urine, pains and in 
flammations : and externally, in ten- 
ſion and rigidity of particular parts. 

The milly ſolutions of almonds in 
watery liquors, commonly called e- 
mulſions, contain the oil of the ſub- 
jeQ, and participate in ſome degree 
of its emolient virtue ; but have this 
advantage above the pure oil, that 
they may be given in acute or in- 
flammatory diſorders, without danger 
of the ill effects which the oil might 
ſometimes produce; ſince emulſions 
do not turn rancid or acrimonious by 


heat, as all the oils of this kind in a 


little time do. Several unctuous and 
reſinous ſubſtances, of themſelves 
not miſcible with water, may by tri- 
turation with almonds be eafily mix : 
ed with it into the form of an emul- 
ſion ; and are thus excellently fitted 
for medicinal uſe. In thus form, 
camphor and the reſinous purgatives 
may be commodiouſly taken, The 
only officinal preparationsof almonds 
are, the expreſſed oil and emulſion, 
The common emulſion, or the lac 
amygdalz, as it is now called by the 
London college, is prepared from 
the ſweet almond alone ; but in the 
emulſion of the Edinburgh college, a 
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fmall proportion of bitter almotids is 
added, which has a much bettereffe&t 
in improving its taſte than the ſugar 
added by the London college. An 
emalfion formed entirely of bitter 


' almonds, taken to the quantity of a 


pint ot two daily, is ſaid to have 
been. — in obſtinate intermittents 


ANCHUSA LZd.] Radix. 
 Anchuſa tinctaria Lin. 
Alkanet root. 

Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
much reſembling the vipers buglofs : 
its chief difference from the common 
bugloffes confifts in the colour of its 
roots : the cortical part of which is 
of a duſky red, and imparts an ele- 
gant deep red to oils, wax, and all 
unctuous ſubſtances, but not to wa · 
tery liquors. This plant is a native 
of the warmer parts of Europe: it 
is ſometimes cultivated in our gar- 
dens ; but the greateſt quantities are 


- raiſed in G or France, par- 
ticularly about Montpelier, from 
- whence the dried roots are uſually 
imported to * The alkanet _ 
uced in England is much infe- 
Legs coloux to that brought from 
abroad; the Engliſh being only 
lightly reddiſh, the others of ad 
liſh red: and it has been ſuſ- 
» but without ſufficient foun- 
dation, that the foreign roots owe 
part of their colour to art. 
Alkanet root has little or no 
fmell : when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte; but when 
dried, ſcarcely any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour - 
ing oils, ointments, and plaiſters. 
As the colour is confined to the cor- 
tical part, the ſmall roots are beſt, 
having proportionally more bark 
than the large. 
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ANETHUMT Lond. Ed.] ſna 

Anethum graveolens Lin. 

Dill, the feed. 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, oil. 
tivated in gardens, as well for cul; 
nary as medical uſe. The ſeeds m 
of a pale yellowiſh eolour, in-ſhay 
nearly oval, convex on one ſide, fat 
on the other. Their tafte is mods 
rately warm and pungent ; they 
fmell aromatic, but not of the mol 
agreeable kind. Theſe ſeeds are u 
commended as a carminative in f an 
tulent cholics. The moſt efſicaciou 
preparations of them are, the diſt. 
led oil, and a tincture or extract mad A 
with reCified ſpirit. A ſimple d. 
ſtilled water prepared from thek oo 
ſeeds has a place both in the London 


and Edinburgh Pharmacopeizs. Ir 
ANGELICA [ Lond. Ed.) Ae 

dix, caulis, folium, ſemen. f 
Angelica archangelica Lin. rg 

and ſeed. Alo 
Garden angelica is a large umbel 


liferous plant, growing ſpontane ou. But 
ly in the northern climates: for the 
uſe of the ſhops, it 1s cultivated i nig 
gardens in the different parts of Ev 
rope. Bohemia and Spain are fad WF + 
to produce the beft. Angelica roots 7 
are apt to grow mouldy, and to be A 
reyed upon by inſets, unleſs tho- A 
roughly dried, kept in a dry place, WW pan 
and frequently aired. We app: yr 
hend, that the roots which are ſu lt! 
ject to this inconvenience might b ¶ Fra 
preſerved, by dipping them in bol. a 
ing ſpirit, or expoſing them to . bed 
ſteam, after they are dried. are. 
All the parts of angelica, p* i fem 
cially the roots, have a fragrant ao þ 
matic ſmell; and a pleaſant bitter WW nd 
warm taſte, glowing upon the lip WW pan 
and palate for a long time after tief Wa 
have been chewed. The flavour d tan 
the ſeeds and leaves is very peri- 
able; particularly that of the 1 ig 


— 
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the greateſt part of their taſte and 
mel. the roots are more tenacious 
of their flavour, though even theſe 
Joſe part of it with keeping. The 
;eſh root, . wounded early in the 
ſpring, yields an odorous, yellow 
juice; which, / lowly exficcated, 
proves an elegant gummy reſin, very 
rich in the virtues of the angelica. 
On drying the root, this juice con- 
mal cretes into diſtin& tnoleculz, which 
on kutting it longitudinally, appear 
difributed in little veins; in this 


ſpirit, but not by watery liquors. 
mak F is one of the moſt ele- 
aromatics of European growth, 
though little regarded in the preſent 
practice. The root, which is the 
. noſt cflicacious part, is uſed in the 
aromatic tincture. The ſtalks make 

Re BY agreeable ſweetmeat, 

Beſides the angelica archangelica, 

or garden-angelica, as it is common- 
ler ly called, the Edinburgh college ſtill 
alſo give a place to'the root of the 

mbel * ſylveſtris, or wild angelica. 
cou A But it ſeems to differ only from the 
former in being much weaker, and 

eln night with propriety be rejected. 


ANISUM [ Lond. Ed.] Semen. 

Pimpinella aniſum Lin. | 

Aniſe, the ſeed. 

Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, 
Syria, and other places of the eaſt. 
lt is cultivated in ſome parts of 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raiſed alſo in England: the 
leeds brought from Spain, which 
= er than the others, are pre- 
erred, 9 


t Aniſeeds have ian aromatic ſmell, 
ad a pleaſant warm taſte, accom- 
e in pavicd with a degree of ſweetneſs. 
/ Water extracts very little of their 
our flavour; rectiſied ſpirit the whole. 

erild The principal uſe of thefe ſeeds 
arte ia batulent diſorders, and in the 


10 fate, they are extracted by pure 


R 
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which, on being barely dried, loſe 


ipes to which young children 
ſtrongly recommends them in weak. 
neſs of the ſtomach, diarrhceas, and 
for ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera in , ; and thinks they 

. well deſerve. the appellation given 
them by Helmont, inteftinorum ſo- 
There were formerly ſeveral offi- 
cinal preparations of theſe ſeeds, but. 


the only one now retained is an eſ- 
ſential oil. 


» Stibium five antimonium ſulphura-. 
tum. - 
Antimony. % 1 
_ Antimony is a ponderous brittle 

mineral compoſed of long ſhinin 
ſtreaks like needles, mingled with 
a darklead-coloured ſubſtance; of 
no manifeſt taſte or ſmell; There 
are ſeveral mines of it in Germany, 
Hungary, and France: and ſome 
likewiſe in England. The Engliſh 
ſeems to be of all theſe the leaſt pro- 
per for medicinal uſe, as frequently 
containing a portion of lead. Tho 
ſabſtances found mixed with the fo- 
reign ſorts are generally of the un- 
fubly ſtony kind, from which the 
antimony is melted out in veſſels, 
whoſe bottom is perforated with 
ſmall holes, and received in conical 
moulds : in theſe, the lighter and 
more droſſy matter ariſes to theſur- 
face z whilſt the more pure and 
nderous ſubfides to the bottoms; 
2 the upper broad part of the 
loaves is conſiderably leſs pure than 


by 


2 lower. \ 4 . 
The goodneſs of antimony is 
judged of from its weight ; from 
the loaves not being ſpongy or bleb- 
by; from the largeneſs of the ſtrizz 
and from the antimony totally eva- 
porating in a ſtrong fire, 

ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 


= 


— ſubject. Frederick Hoffman 


ANTIMONIUM F Load. EA. 


Antimony was employed by the | 
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of the eye-btows black. Its inter 


uſe docs not ſeem to have been 
abliſh& till rowatds' the end of 
the fiftetiith centbry; and even 
then many pridtitioners thouglit 
it pbiſotivus. But experience has 
now filly evihced; that pute anti- 
mony, in its crude ſtate, has no 
d6xious qualliy, being often uſed, 
articularly in chronic eruptions ; 
chat ſome of the preparations of it 
are medicines of great efficacy; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theſe; by « flight alteration or 


addition, Joſe their vitulence, and 


become mild in their operation. 
This mineral appears from ehe- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 
metal, united with common ſulphor, 
arid ſeparable in its metallic form 
by the ſame means by which other 
nictallic' bodies are extracted from 
their ores. „ ER 
The pure metal operates, in a 
very minute doſe, with extreme ve- 
| hHemence, as a purgative and emie- 
tie: when combined with ſulphur, 
as in the crude mineral, its power 
is reſtrained : Uiveſted of the in- 
flammable principle which it has in 
common witk all perfectly meral- 


- 


c it becomes an indolent 


Antimony is at preſent the baſis 

oficinal preparations, af- 
terwards to be treated. But be- 
ſides thoſe {tif} retained, many o- 
thers have been formerly in uſe, 
and are ftfll employed by different 


ractitioners. We ſhall here there- 
fore ſubjoin a table drawn up bx 


Dr Black, exhibiting a diſtin& view 


of the whole that were formerly in 
aſe. Tt may be proper, however, 


to obſerve, that the names uſed in 
this table refer not to the preſent 
edition of the London Pharmaco- 
peiay but to that of 1746. | 


» 
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Dr Black's TasLt- of the Pires. 
* KAT1Ons of AnTimonry. 
The Pripatrdtibns of Antimony an 

obtained either from the crude ant. 
mony, or from the pure metallic 
of it e 5 
From Cxvbe Aurinonr. 
I. By finiple pulveriſation. 
Antimoniam preparatum. Ed. et Lond. 
II. By the action of heat and air. 


Flores antimonii, fine addito. 
Vitrum antimonii. Ed. et Lond. 


trum antimomli ceratum. Ed. 
ul By th action of fixed alkaly, 
x. Joined with it by fuſion. Hr. 
rs of antimony. | 
Hepar antim. mitiſſi mus, vulgo re- 
gulus attic, medicinalis, 
Hepar for the Kertmes mineral of 
Gee | 


Hepar for the tinQura antimoniz 


Lond. 
2. Adding upon it in the formd 
watery ſolution. 
wy Kertnes mineralis. 
- ' Sulphur anti- precipitatum, Ed. U 
., Volgo ſulphur avratum antimenii 
IV. By melting or deflagrating it 
with nitre, which produceseithe 
-  croct or calces of antim. 
Crocus antim. mitiſſimus. vulgo Re 
* golus antim. medicinalis. 
Crocus antimonii mhlor. : 


Crocus antimohil. nd, 
Crocus antimonii, vulgo crocus m6 
tallorum. Fd. 


_ Crocus antimonii lotus. Lond. 

ntimon. emetieum mitius Boerk 

Is antirhonii nitrata. Ed. Vu 
mes's powder. 

Ix antimonii, Lond. Vulgo anti 

"x diapboreticum. . 

v. By the action of acids. 
Antimon, vitriolatum Klaunig. 
Antimon. catharticum. Wilſon. 

Quſticum antimoniale, vulgo hr 
tyrum Antim. Ed. 

/ , Cauſticum antimoniale. Lond. 
Mercurivs vitz, five pulvis Algardtts 
Bezoardicum minerale. ; 
Floris antim. cum fale ammoniaco. 
Tartarus antimonialis, vulgo cmet- 

Fus. Ed. et 
Tartarus emeticus. Lond 
Vinum avtimoniale. Ed. et Lond. 
Vinum e tartaro antimoniali. £4 


zou 
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* FrOM THE REGULUS. - 
This metal ſeparated from the ſul- 

phur by different proceſſes, is call- 
an ed Regulus antimonii ſunplex, Re- 


anti. gulus antimonii martialis, Regu- 
en lus jovialis, &c. From it were 
prepared, 


[. By the aQtion of heat and air, 
Flores argentei, Give nix antim. 


II. By che action of nitre, 
* Ceruſſa antimonii. 
ar. Stomachicum Poterii. 
AntiheQticum Poterii. 
ne, Cardiacum Poterii. 
uy Preparations which have their name 
Yr from antimony, but ſcarcely con- 


tain any of its metallic part. 
Cianabaris amimonii. Lond. 
0 Tiuctura antimonii. Lond. 
14 In the various preparations of an- 
timony, the reguline part is either 
noni, combined with an acid, or in a con- 
(dition to be ated upon by acid in 
md the ſtomach; and the general ef- 
{es of antimonials are, diaphoreſis, 
:1. + oven, full vomiting and purging, 
; which perhaps may be beſt obtained 
ni, by the forms of pre 22 
ng t and emetic tartar. Some allege that 
ither WY antimonials are of moſt uſe in fevers 
when they do got produce any ſen- 
o Re BY ible evacuation, as is ſaid to be 
the caſe ſometimes with James's 
2 Some therefore 429 
s oe in typhus, and emetic tartar in ſy- 
nochus, in which there is the a 
4 _ 8 firſt of more activity 
in the ſyſtem, and more t 
var cauſe for evacuatio n. l 
tin. 


APIUM CGen. ] Rad. fol. ſemen. 
Apium graveolens Lin. 
Tnallage ; the roots, leaves, and 
| eds. | 
| by This plant is larger than the gar- 
den parſley, ofadarker green * at 
ad of a ſtronger and more unplea- 
fant flavour. The roots are in the 
number of the five called opening 
roots, and have been ſometimes pre- 
leribed as an ingredient in aperient 
Pozems and diet -drinks: but are 


X. 
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at preſent diſregarded. The ſeeds 
of the plaot are moderately aroma- 
tic, and were formerly uſed as car- 
minatives; with which intention they 
are, doubtleſs, capable of doing ſer- 
vice, though the other warm ſeeds 
with which the ſhops are furniſhed 
render theſe uuncceſſary. ' 


ARABICUM GUMMI, Vi 
Guny1 ARABICUM. 
ARGENTUM [ Lond. ] 


Silver. : 
Silver 1s intitled to a place in the 
materia medica, only as being the 


baſis of different preparations; and 


of theſe, although ſeveral were for- 
merly in uſe, yet only one now re- 
tains a place either in the London 
or Edinburgh pharmacopœias. 

Abundance of virtues have indeed 
beenattributedto crude ſilver by the 
Arahians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little foundation. 
This metal, taken in its crude ſtate, 


has no effect in the body: combi- | 


ned with a ſmall quantity of the ni- 
trous acid, it proves a powerſi 
though not always a ſafe, hydra- 
N with a larger, a ſtrong cau- 
ic. The nitrous acid is the o 
ane that perfectly diſſolves this me- 
tal: on adding to this ſolution a 
minute portion of marine acid, or 
ſubſlances containing it, the liquor 
turns milky, and the ſilver falls to 
the bottom in form of a white calx : 
hence we are furniſhed with a me- 
thod of diſcovering marine ſalt in 


ARISTQLOCHIAT E4.7 Reg. 

Birthwort: the root. 

Three roots of this name were 
formerly direQed for medicinal uſe, 


and have Rill a place in ſome phar- 


MACOPEITE | 
(1.) AxrsTOLOCRIA LONGA Lin. 
Long Birthwort. 


* 


— — 


1 
* This is a tuberous root, ſometimes 
about the ſize of the finger, ſome 
times as thick as a' man's arm, and 


z foot in length: it is nearly of an 


equal thickneſs all over, or a little 
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pharmacopœia of the London ci 
lege, the ens tenuts, is alow 
retained in that of Edinburgh, 


ARA [ Lond. Ed.] Her 


thicker in the middle than at the * for, radix. 


ends: the outfide is of a browniſh 
£olour; the inſide yellowiſh. 


(2) AzisroLocmaroTURDALin. 
Round birthwort. 
This has ſcarce any other viſible 
difference from the foregoing than 
its roundiſh ſhape. _ 


Iz] AmsToLocnta TEnvIs, 
. Ariftlolochia clematis Lin. | 
Slender birthwort. 
This is a long and lender root, 
rarely exceeding the thickneſs of a 
ſe-quill. | 


Theſe roots are the produce of 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts 
France. Their ſmell is ſome- 
whatarematic; their taſte warm and 
bitteriſh. Authors in general repre- 
ſent them as extremely hotandpun- 
gent; ſome ſay they are the hotteſt 
of all the aromatic plants; but as 
uſually met with in the ſhops, they 
have no great pungeney. The long 
and round ſorts, on being firſtchew- 
ed, ſcarcely diſcover any taſte, but 
in a little time prove nauſcouſly bit- 
teriſh ; the long ſomewhat the, leaſt 
fo. The other ſort inſtantly fills 
the mouth with an aromatic bitter- 
neſa, which is not ungrateful. Their 
medical virtues are, to heat, ſtimu- 
late, and promote thefluid ſecretions 
in general; but they are principally 
celebrated in ſupprefſions of female 
evacuations. The doſe in ſubſtance 
is from a ſeruple to two drams. The 
long ſort is recommended externally 
for cleanſing and drying wounds and 
ulcers in cutaneous diſeaſes. None 


of them, however, are now in ſo 


much eſteem as formerly: and while 
all of chem are baniſked from the 


Arnica montana Lin. 

German leopard's bane; thehet, 
flowers, and roots. 

This article had formerly a place ii 
our pharmacopœias, under the titł 
of Doronicum Germanicum. Then, 
however, it waslittle known or uſet; 
and being juſtly conſidered as one aſ 
the deleterious vegetables, it was re- 
jected: but it has been again intro. 
duced into the liſt both of the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges, on the 
authority of freſh obſervations, par- 
ticu of thoſe of Dr Collins u 
Vienna, who has lately publiſhed : 
Differtation on the Medical Virtue 
of the Arnica. 8 

This plant grows in different pam 
of Europe, particularly in Germany. 
It has an acrid bitter taſte, and when 
bruiſed, emits a pungent odour, 
which excites ſneezing. On this 
account, the country people in ſome 
parts of Germany uſe it in ſnuff, and 
ſmoke it like tobacco. It was .for- 
merly repreſented as a remedy of 
great ear againſt effuſions and 

uffufions of blood, from falls, bruil- 


es, or the like; and it was then alſo 


mentioned as a remedy in jaundice, 
gout, nephritis, &c. but in theſe at- 
ections it is now very little, if # 


all, employed. 


Of late it has been principally re 


commended in paralytic affeQtions 


and in caſes where a loſs or diminu- 
tion of ſenſe ariſes from an affcQiun 
of the nerves, as in inftances f 
amauroſis. In theſe, it has chief 
been employed under the form « 
infuſion. Tom a dram to half a 
ounce of the flowers has been direct 
ed to be infuſed in a pint of boiling 
water, and taken in different doſes 
in the courſe of the day: ſometin* 


x 


produces vomiting, ſometimes 
weating, ſometimes diureſis; but 
frequently its uſe is attended with no 
ſenůüble operation, except that in 
ſome caſes of paralyſis, the cure is 
aid to be preceded by a peculiar 
prickling, and by ſhooting pains 
i the affected parts. | 
Beſides being employed in para- 
tic affections, it has alſo been of 
late recommended as a very powerful 
utiſpaſmodic; and been ſucceſs- 
ſed; ally employed in fevers, particular- 
e of y thoſe of the intermittent kind, 
; re- and likewiſe in caſes of gangrene. 
tro Ia theſe diſeaſes. it has proved as 
on- ficactous as the Peruvian bark, 
the eben employed under the form of 
a pretty ſtrong decoction, taken in 


io doſes frequently repeated, or 
d 2 {under the form of an electuary with 
tues one y. 


Theſe alleged virtues of the ſar- 


arts ea have not been confirmed, as far 
any. ve know, by any trials made in 
hen {WWPritaingz and we are of opinion, 


that its real influence ſtill remains 
o be determined by future obſer- 


ome ations. It is, however, one of 
and {Whoſe active ſubſtances which may 
for- ¶ e expected to be uſeful. 


and ARSENICUM. 
wil. Arſenic. 
all Arſenic is contained, in greater 


r leſs quantity, in moſt kinds of 
res, particularly in thoſe of tin and 
umuth, in the white pyrites, and 
n the mineral called cobalt. Great- 


part of the arſenic brought to us 
ons extracted from this lat named 
inu- {uncral, by a kind of ſublimation : 
tion e arſenic ariſes at firſt in the form 
e zreyiſh meal; which, more care- 


ly reſublimed, concretes into 
danlparent maſſes, the white arſe- 
ic of the ſhops. 

Arſenic ſublimed with one tenth 
u weight of ſulphur, unites there- 
th into a bright yellow maſs, in 
me degree tranſparent ; the com- 
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mon yellow arſenic. On doubling 
the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound proves more opaque and com- 
pact, is of a deep red colour, like 
cinnabar ; but with this difference, 


that it loſes its beauty upon being , 
reduced into powder, while cinna- 


bar is improved by this means : this 
is the common red arſenic. By va- 
rying the proportions of arſenic and 
ſulphur, ſublimates may be obtain · 


ed of a great variety of ſhades of 


yellow and red. 
Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ſulphur, reſembling the foregoing 


preparations, are not — | 


met with in the earth. The fo 


red arſenic is the ſandaracha of the . 


Greeks, the realgar and refigal of 
the Arabians. Both the red and 
yellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 
texture, are named zarnichs; and 


when compoſed of ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, auripigmenta or orpiments e 


the laſt are the only ſubſtances to 


which the Greeks gave the name 
KApTrvixOv, That the zarnichs and or- 
piments really contain arſenic (con- 
trary to. the opinion of ſome late 


writers) is eviderit from _ 


ments, by which a perfect arſenic, 
and in conſiderable quantity, is ob- 


tainable from them. The compi- 


lers of a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh  Diſpenſatory therefore very 
juſtly gave ſandaracha Grecorum as 
a ſynonymon to red arſenic ; and au- 
ripigmentum to the yellow. | 
The pure or white arſenic has a 
E corroſive taſte; and ta- 
en into the body to the extent even 
of only a few grains, proves a moſt 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effect 
which it has in commen with other 
corroſives, it remarkably inflames 
the coats of the ſtomach, occaſions 
a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putrefac- 


tion after death, particularly, as is 


ſaid, in the genitals of men. Where 
the quantity is ſo very ſmall as not. 
| ts 
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Q prove , tremors, palſies, and 
aer vc — cOK re- 
medies recommended for counter- 
acting the effects of this poiſon are, 
milk aud oily liquors immediately 
and liberally drank. 
Some authors recommend acids, 
iculary vinegar, as antidotes a» 
| gainſt this poiſon. Others recom- 
mend a watery ſolution of calcareous 
or alkaline hepar ſulphuris, which is 
found tq combine with arſenic, and 
deftroys moſt of its properties. A 
little iron in the ſolution is ſaid to 
improve jt. The dry hepar may al- 
fo be made into pills, and warm wa- 
ter drank after taking them. 
Notwithſtanding, however, the 
very violent effects of arſenic, it has 
been employed in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes, both externally and internally, 
Externally, white arſenic has been, 
_ chiefly employed in caſes of cancer; 
and its good effects were ſuppoſed 
do as oa on its acting as 2 peculiar 
_ corrolive. It is imagined that arſe- 
nir is the baſis of a remedy long ce- 
lebrated in cancer, that is kept a 
ſecret by the Plunket family in Ire- 
land. According to the heſt con- 
jectures, their r cenſiſts 
of the powder of ſome vegetables, 
particularlythe ranunculus flammeus 
and eotula fœtida, with a coofider- 
able proportion of arſenic and flower 
of ſulphur intimately mixed toge- 
ther, This powder, made into a 
paſte with the white of. an . is 
| pplied to the cancerous part which 
is intended to be corroded, and be- 
ing covered with a piece of thin 
bladder, ſmeared alſo with the white 
of an egg; the paſte-is ſuffered to lie 
on from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours 5 and afterwards the eſchar is 
to be treated with ſoftening digeſ- 
tires, as in other caſes. This applic- 
cation, whether jt be reich the 
{ame with Plunket's remedy or not, 


* 


aud Uhewiſe arſenic in mere ſimple 
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form, have in ſome inftances beg 
productive of good effects. It ; 
indeed a powerful eſcharotic, « 
caſioning acute pain; but it hay th 

uliar excellence of not extending 
its operation laterally. If in fone 
caſes it has been beneficial, in oth 
it muſt be allowed it does ham 
While it has occafioned very cork. 
derable pain, it has given the pany 
no diſpoſition to hea, the progr 
of the ulceration being even mor 
rapid than before. 

White arſenic has alfo been is 
commended as a remedy for cance 
when taken internally. With thi 
intention, four grains of arſenic, d 
a clear white ſhining appearance, ui 
in ſmall is directed to he 
diſſolved in a pint of diftilled water; 
and of this ſolution the patient uu 
take a table ſpoonful, with an equl 
quantity of milk and a little fyrupd 
white poppies,every morning faſtug 
taſting nothing for an hour afterit 
After this has been continued fir 
about eight days, the quantity is 
be encreaſed, and the doſes more fre 

ently repeated, till the ſolution} 
. by adult to the extent: 
fix table ſpoonfuls in the courſe of 
day. Mr Le Febure, who iy, 
believe, the introducer of this x 
tice, affirms that he has uſed it i 
more than two hundred inſtance 
without any bad effect, and wicht 
vident proofs of its efficacy. Bd 
when employed by others, it k 
by no means been found equally 
ficacious. 

Arſenic, in ſubſtance, to the a 
tent of an eighth of agrain for a 08 
combined with a little of the flow 
of ſulphur, has been ſaid to be e 
ployed internally in ſome very ® 
Alone caſes of cutaneous diſeal 
and with the beſt effecls; but 
this we have no experience -. 

Of all the Gifeafes jo which wil 
arſenic has been uſed interns 


art II. | | 
dere is no one in which it has been 
0. Ws frequently and ſo ſucceſsfully em- 
loyed as in the eure of intermittent 


erer. It has been long uſed in 
Lincolnſhire, and other fenny eoun- 


hen Aries, under the name of the arſenic 
ne, prepared in different ways: 
06. And it is probable, that an article, 


rhich has had a very extenſive ſale, 
inder the title of the tafteleſs-ague 
ob, is nothing elſe but a ſolution 
f arſenic. ether this be the 
iſe or not, we have now the molt 
atisfaQory information concerning 
his article, in the Medical Reports 
if the effects of Arſenic in the cure 
f Agues, Remitting Fevers, and 
Periodic Headachs, by Dr Fowler 
Stafford. He directs, fixty- 
ur =_ of arfenic; reduced to a 
ne powder, and mixed with 

s much fixed vegetable alkaline fait, 
0 be added to half a pound of di- 
tilled water, in a florence flaſk ; that 
ſhonld then be placed in a ſand 


| heat, and gently boiled till the 
leren be completely diſolved ; 
on Chen the ſolution is cold, half an 
nt Aeance of compound ſpirit of laven- 
e der is to be added to it, and as much 
„ ified water as to make the whole 

a lotion amount to a pound. This 
| it tation is taken in doſes, | 


ding to the age, ftrength, and 
ther cireumſtances of the patient, 
rom two to twelve drops, once, 


lay, And in the diſeaſes above 
bentioned, particularly in intermit · 
ents, it has been found to be a ſafe 
Ind very efficacious remedy, both 
dy Dr Fowler and other practition- 
en: but in forme inftances, even 
2 den given in very fmall doſes, we 
e found it excite violent vomit- 
but "ivy. Bur befides this, it has alſo 

n alleged; that perſons cured 
* mtermittents by arſenic, are very 
ave to become phthiſical.- 

if uſenic be ever extenſively em- 
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twice, or oftener in the courſe of the 


> 

ployed internally, it will- probably 
be moſt certain and molt ſafe in its 
operation when brought to the ſtate 
of a falt readily ſoluble in water. 
Mr Morveau tells us, that it may be 
brought to the ſtate of a true neu- 
tral ſalt by the following proceſs. 


Mix well together equal quantities 


of nitre and of pure white arſenic ; 
put them into à retort, and diſtill at 
firſt with a gentle heat, but after- 
wards with ſo ftroug a heat as to red- 
den the bottom of the retort. By 
this means the nitrous acid, united 
to the phlogiſton of the arſenic, will 
ariſe into the receiver, and the al- 
kaline baſis of the nitre will unite 
with the acid of the arſenic, and 
will be found in the bottom of the 
retort in the form of a neutral ſalt, 
from which cryſtals of a priſmatic 
figure, may be obtained by ſolution, 
and ſubſequent eryſtalliſation. 
We have been informed, that a 
very pure ſal arſenici, readily ſoluble 
in water, has been prepared by Mr 
Milner, profeſſor of chemiſtry at 
Cambridge ; and that it has been 
employed with great ſucceſs by ſe · 
veral practitioners in that neigh- 
bourhood : but we are unacquaint- 
ed with his proceſs. Upon the 
whole, there is reaſo to believe 
that this active article may be em- 
ployed with fafety and advantage : 
and although it does not now ſtand 
in the lift either of the London or 
Edinburgh Colleges, yet it ſeems 
to be better intitled to a place than 
many articles which have been |re- 


tained. N 


The red and yellow arfenics, both 
native and factitious, have little 
taſte, and are much leſs virulent in 
their effects than the foregoing. 
Salphur, which reſtrains the power 
of mercury add antimony, remark- 
ably abates the virulence of this poi 
ſonous mineralalſo. Such of theſe _ 
ſubſtances as participate more urge 


136 | 
Iy of ſulphur, ſeem to be almoſt in- 
wocent : the factitious red arſenic, 
and the native orpiments, have 
been given to dogs in conſiderable 
quantity, without their being pro- 
Aductive of any apparent bad conſe- 
-ARTEMISIA [Ed:] Folia. 

Mug wort; the leaves. 2 

This plant grows plentifally in 

felds, hedges, and waſte plz 

throughout England; and flowers 
in June. In appearance it ſome - 


what reſembles the common worm 


wood : the difference moſt obvious 
to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe 
of 'wormwood hanging downwards, 
while the flowers of mugwort ſtand 
The leaves of this plant have a 
light aromatic ſmell, and an herba- 
ceous bitteriſh taſte. were 
formerly celebrated as uterine and 
antihyſteric : an infuſion of them is 
ſometimes drank, either alone or in 
conjunction with other ſabſtances, 
in ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual eva- 
cuations. This medicine 1s certainly 


= very mild one 1 | 
leſs bot den mod others to whic 


theſe virtues are attributed: in ſome 
parts of thi, kingdom, mug wort is 
in common uſe as a pot-herb. It is 
now, however, very little employed 
in medicine; and it is probably with 
propriety that the London College 
have rejected it from their pharma - 


A 898 Radix. 
Cyc Europeum Lin. 
Sowbread ; the root. IT 
This plant is met with in the gar- 
dens of the curious. The root has, 
when freſh, an extremely acrimoni- 
ous burning taſte, which -it almoſt 
entirely loſes on being dried. It is 


recommended as an errhine ; in ca · 


„„ 
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taplaſms for ſcirrhous and ſcrophy. 
lous tumours z and internally az; 
cathartic, detergent, and aperient; 
it — very ſlowly, but wit 
great virulence, inflaming the faucy 
and inteſtines. | 


ARUM Lond. Ed.] Radis. 

Arum maculatum Lin. 

Wake - robin; the root. 
This plant grows wild unde 
hedges, and by the ſides of banks 
in moſt parts of England. It ſens 
forth in March-three or four trim. 
gular leaves, which are followed by 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh p- 
ſtil incloſed in a long ſheath : thi 
is ſucceeded in July by a bunch d 
reddiſtr berries. In ſome plants, the 
leaves are ſpotted with black, i 
others with white ſpots, and © 
others not ſpotted at all: the black 
ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt efficacious.” 

All the parts of arum, partic 
larly the root, have an extreme) 

ngent, acrimonious taſte ; if th 
root be but lightly chewed, it cov 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue for ſome hours, occafioning 
at the ſame time a conliderable 
thirſt ; theſe ſymptoms are allevias 
ed by butter-milk or oily liquon 
Dried and kept for ſometime it lo 
es much of its acrimony, and be. 
comes at length an almoſt inſps 
farinaceous ſubſtance. _ 

The root is a powerful ftimulat 
and attenuant. It is reckoned1 
medicine of great efficacy in ſont 
cachetic and chlorotic caſes, l 
weakneſs of the ſtomach occafiontl 
by a load of viſcid phlegm. Gre 
benefit has been obtained from it 
rheumatic pains, particularly tid 
of the fixt kind, and which wv 
deep ſeated. In theſe caſes it ms 
be given from ten grains to a {cv 
ple of the freſh root twice or tha 
a-day, made into a bolus or emuli 

w 
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vWF with unctuous and mucilaginous 
ai ſobtances, which cover its pungen- 
it: cy, and prevent its making any pain · 
iQ ful impreſſion on the tongue. It 
generally excites. a flight. tingling 
ſenſation through the whole habit, 
and, when the patient 1s kept warm 
in bed, produces a copious ſweat. - 
The arum was formerly an ingre- 
dient in an officinal preparation, 


called the compound powder of a- 
rum; but in that form its virtues 


ok WY are very precarious. Some recom- 
i mend a tincture of it drawn with 
a wine ; but neither wine, water, nor 
F ſpirits, extract it virtues. 


ASAFCETIDA (Lond. EA] 


n 1 Cummi reſina. 

d u Ferula aſafetida Lin. 

lack Aſafetida ; the gum-reſin. 

u This is the concrete juice of a 
large unibelliferous plant, a native 

ticw-B of Perſia. Till very lately it was 

meh cot to be met with in our hot- 

if the houſes ; but by the induſtry of the 

cor ate Dr Hope, it is now growing iu 

: dee botanical garden at Edinburgh, 

one and in ſome other and it is 

rae found, that it not only bears the 


ncſhtudes of our climate, even in 
the open air, but that the plant is 


peculiar juice. 

This juice exudes liquid and 
white like milk from wounds made 
in the root of the plant: on being 
expoſed to the air, it turns of a 
rowniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different of confiſt- 
ency, It is brought to us in large 
regular maſſes, compoſed of vari- 
ous little ſhining Iumps or grains, 


lour, partly reddiſh, and partly of a 
nolet hue. ' Thoſe maſſes are ac- 
counted the beſt which are clear, of 
3 pale reddiſh colour, and variegated 
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hes; and for promoting all the fluid 


here ftrongly impregnated with its 


which are partly of a whitiſh co- 
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with a great number of elegant 
white tears. NE A. js 

This as A id 
ſmell, * like du of gar» 
lic ; anda bitter, acrid, biting tafte. 
It loſes ſome of its ſmell and ſtrength 
by keeping, a circumſtance to be 
particularly regarded in its exhibĩ- 
tion. It conſiſts of about one third 
part of pure reſin and two-thirds of 
gummy matter; the former ſoluble 
in rectified ſpirit, the other in wa» 
ter. Proof-ſpirit diffolves almoſt 
the whole into a turbid liquor; the 
tincture in rectified ſpirit is tranſ- 

ent. | 

A fafcetida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 
hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
efficacy in flatulent cos 


ſecretions in either ſex. The 


antients attributed to this medi- 


cine many other virtues, which 
are at preſent not expected from 


it. 

This gummy reſin is an ingredi- 
ent in the officinal gum- pills, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, and fetid 
volatile ſpirit. 8 | 


ASARUM [ Lond. Ed.] Folium. 
A ſarum Europeum Lin. | 
Aſarabacea; the leaves. | 
Aſarum is a very low plant, grow- 
naturally in France, Italy, and 
ot warm countries. It grows 
readily in our gardens ; and altho? 
the dried roots have been generally 
brought from the Levant, thoſe of 
our own growth do not ſeem to be 
Both the roots and leaves have A 
nauſeous,” bitter; acrimonious, hot 
taſte 3 their ſmell rs ſtrong, and not 
very dif; Given in ſuh- 
ſtance from half a\dram to a dram, 


they evacuate powerfully both 
oy GENES 


war 


2 
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wards. and downwards. It is ſaid, 


that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and cathartic virtues of the plant : 
that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
ſating theſe tinctures, acts only by 
vomiting, and with great mildneſs : 
that an infuſion in water proves ca- 
yhartic, rarely emetic ; that aqueays 
decoctions made by long boiling, 
and the watery extract, haye no pur- 


gative or emetic quality, but prove 
good. djaphoretics, diuretics, and 


emmenagogues. 


The principle uſe of this plant 


doſe of this errhine at night, 


among us is as a ſternutatory. The 
root of aſarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
pccaſions a large evacuation of mu- 
cus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting. 
The leaves are conſiderably milder, 
and may be uſed to the quantity of 
three, four, or five grains. Geof- 
froy relates, that after 8 up a 
e has 
frequently obſerved the diſcharge 
frem the noſe to continue for three 
days together; and that he has 
known a paralyfis of the mouth and 
tongue cured by one doſe; He re- 
eommends this medicine in ſtubborn 
diſorders of the head, proceedin 
from viſcid tenacious matter, in pal- 


| ASPARAGUS { Ror.] Radix, 


urine 


4. 
Aſparagus officinalis Lin. 
5 — 1 0. root and top. 
Thy t is cultivated in gar- 
or culinary. uſe. The roots 
ave a bitteriſh mucilag inous taſte, 


& 


| anclining to ſweetneſs, the fruit has 


* 
1 
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much the ſame kind of taſte; the 
young ſhoots are more agreeable 
than either. Aſparagus promotes 
appetite, but affords little nouriſh. 
ment. It gives a ftrong ſmell u 
the urine in a little time after ext. 
ing it, and for this reaſon chiefly i 
is ſuppoſed to be diuretic : it is like. 
wiſe eſteemed aperient and deob- 
ſtruent; the root is one of the fixe 


called opening roots. Some ſuppoſe * 
the- ſhoots to be moſt efficacious; Al 
others the root; and others the bark SE. 
of the root. Aſparagus appean Wh un, 
from experience to contribute ver Ci 
little either to the exciting of urine Se 
when ſuppreſſed, . or increaſing i WM juice 
diſcharge ; and in caſes where aper. Tl 
ent medicines generally do ſervice, greer 
this has little or no effect. nativ 
does 
ATRIPLEX -FOETIDAMWGrea 
[Ed.] Herba. Tl 
Cbenopodium vul varia Lin. rous, 
Stinking orach ; the leaves. paſt, 
This is a low plant, ſprinkled all their 
over with a kind of whitiſh clamny {Weomy 
meal: it grows about dunghills Wneſs. 
and other waſte places. The, lem ¶ ¶ infuſi 
have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, with which I fillat 
the hand by a flight touch, becoma the b 
ſo impregnated as not to be eaſily iter, a 
freed from it. Its ſmell has gained i ton, 
the character of an excellent anti ¶ An o 
byſteric ; and this is the only uſe ti broug 
which it is _ Tournefort r-. Nef ol: 
commends a ſpirituous tinctue, o Or 
thers a decoction in water, and othen ¶ aid 


a conſerve of the leaves, as of un- 
derful in uterine —_— 
but in the preſent practice it is li- 


AVENA [Lond.] Semen. 
Avena ſativa Lin. 

The oat ; its ſeed. 
This grain is an article rather af 
food than of medicine. It is ful 
ciently nutritive and eaſy of dige 
flion. The gruels made wy - _ 

* an. | I 
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lkewiſe a kind of ſoft mucilaginous 
WH quality ; by which they obtund a- 
| WE crimonious humours, and prove 
„ nſcful in inflammatory diſorders, 
» WY coughs, hoarſeneſs, roughneſs, and 
. WE exulcerations of the fauces. They 
i WW are by no means an unpleaſant, 
„and at the ſame time a gently nu- 
WT tritive drink, in febrile diſeaſes in 
de general, | 


T AURANTIUCM HISPALEN- 
& WISE [ Lond. Ed.] Folium, flos, fruc- 
tus, ſuccus, et cortex exterior. 

Citrus aurantium Lin. 

Sevile orange; the leaf, flower, 
in juice of the fruit, and its outer rind. 
er. The orange is a beautiful ever- 
green tree, or rather ſhrub: it is a 
native of the warmer climates, and 
does not eaſily bear the winters of 
Great Britain. 

The flowers are highly odorife- 
rous, and have been, for ſome time 


paſt, * af x eſteem as a perfume : 
| al deir taſte is ſomewhat warm, ac- 
um companied with a degree of bitter- 
ills Wneſs.. They yield their flavour by 
aves infuſion in rectiſied ſpirit, and in di- 
hich i ftillation both to ſpirit and water: 
"ma che bitter matter is diſſolved by wa- 
ally ter, and, on evaporating the decoc- 
ed i uon, remains entire in the extract. 
anti I An oil diſtilled from theſe flowers is 
e u brought from Italy under the name 
rt ef olum or gſentia Veroli. 
c, Orange flowers were at one time 
then i aid to be an uſeful remedy in con- 
won · ¶¶ wlſive and epileptic caſes z but ex - 
den ; perience has not confirmed the vir · 
is li· ¶ tves attributed to them. The leaves 
of the orange have alſo been recom · 
mended for the ſame purpoſe, but 
have by no means anſwered the ex- 
pectations entertained by ſome. 
| The outer yellow rind of the fruit 
her of Wis a grateful aromatic , bitter; and 


proves an excellent ſtomachic and 
eminative, promoting appetite, 
varmng the habit, and ftrengthen- 


' 


„ 
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ing the tone of the viſcera. Orang 
peel appears to be very — 
warmer than that of lemons, and to 
abound more with eſſential oil; to 
this circumſtance therefore due re- 
gard ought to be had in the uſe of 
theſe medicines. The flavour of the 
firſt is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be leſs 
ma hable than that of the other: 
ence the London college employ 
orange - peel in the ſpirituous bittet 
tincture which is deſigned for keep- 
ing; while in the bitter watery in- 
fuſion, lemon-peel is preferred. A 


ſyrup and diſtilled water are for the 


ſame reaſon prepared from the rind 
of oranges in preference to that of 
lemons. ' 

The outer rind of the orange is 
the baſis of a conſerve both in the 
Edinburgh and London pharmaco- 


pœias; and this is perhaps one of 


the molt elegant and convenient 
forms for exhibiting it. 

The juice of oranges is a grate- 
ful acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe in 
febrile or inflammatory diſtempers, 
for allaying heat, abating exorbitant 
commotions of the blood, quenching 
thirſt, and promoting the ſalutary 
excretions : it is likewiſe of uſe in 
genuine ſcorbutus, or ſea-ſcurvy.— 
Although the Seville, or binter- 
orange as it is called, has alone 4 
place. in our pharmacopceias, yet the 
juice of the China, or ſweet orange, 
is much more employed. It is mild- 
er, and leſs acid; and is employed 
in its moſt fimple ſtate with great 
advantage, both as a cooling me- 
dicine, and as an uſeful antiſeptic 
in fevers of the worſt kinds, and 
many other acute diſeaſes, 


AURANTIA CURASLA« 
VENSIA. 
Curaſſao oranges. FP 
- Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
of the Seville orange dried. They 
are moderately warm bitteriſh aro- 


36% 125 maticsg 
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ane, of a, flavour 2 


© AURUM [ Brun} 
Gold. 


This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabian, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor- 
dials and comforters of the nerves. 
From them Europe received it with- 
out any diminution of its character; 
in. foreign pharmacopœias it is ſtil 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which timple wa- 
ters are to be diſtilled. But no one, 
it is preſumed, at this time, expects 
any fingular virtues from it, ſince 
it certainly is not alterable in the 
human body Mr Geoffroy, tho 

waving o reject it from the cor 
dial preparations, honeſtly acknow- 
ledges, that he has no ae reaſon 
for retaining it, than complaiſance 
to the Arabian ſchools. The che- 
miſts have endeavoured, by many 
elaborate proceſſes, to extract what 
they call a ſulphur or anima of gold: 
but no method is as yet known: of 
ſeparating the component parts of 
this metal; all the tinctures of it, 
and aurum potabile, which have hi- 
therts appeared, are real folutions 
of it i in aqua regia, dilated with ſpi- 
rit of wine or other liquors, and 
prove injurious to the body rather 
than beneficial, A place, however, 

is new given in ſome. of the foreign 
; pecias to the aurum flumi- 
nans; and it has of late been re- 
commended as a remed 
convulfiye diſeaſcs, particularly | in 
the chorea ſancti viti. 


BALSAMITA [Gen.] Folia. 

. \ Tanatetum' balſamita Lin. 

Coſtmary ; the leaves. 

This was formerly a very com- 
man: garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medicinal 


— 


in ſome 


purpoſes: but it is at preſent very 


for either; though 
m, from its ſenſible Kar 


— to he equal or ſuperior, az; 
medicine, to ſome aromatic bet 
which practice has retained. 'The 
leaves have a bitteriſh, warm, aroma. 
tie taſte ; and a very pleafant ſmel, 
to that of mint or 
mixture of mint and maudlin. Wy 
ter elevates their flavour in diftills 
tion; and rectified ſpirit extract it 


approaching 


by fuſion. It has been recon- 
mended 


powerful in correcting the infu- 
ence of opiu 


Augult. | 


BALSAMUM CANADEN 


SE ¶ Lond. Ed.] 
Pinus balſamea Lin. 
Canada balfam. 


The Canada balſam is a tranſps 
rent reſinous juice, of a light amver 
colour, and pretty firm conſiſtence, 
brought to this country from C 
nada in North America. It 3 
very pure turpentine, being the 
product of a ſpecies of fir. It ha 
and a wan 
Hitherto it be 


— in medi · 
eine; but is thought eapable of ar 
purpoſe for which 


an agreeable fmell, 


pungent taſte. 
been but little em 


ſweri 


ng 
the next article is employed. 


BALSAMUM COPAIVA 
[ Lond. Ed.] 
' Copaifera balſamum Lin. 
Balfam of Copaiva. 
'The tree whieh ces this bal 
far is a native of the Spaniſh he 
India iſlands, and of ſome parts of 
the continent of South 2 
grows to a lar e fize, and the balls 
mum Copaine flows under the fort 
of a teſinous juice, from incifiens 
made in the trunk. 

The juice is clear and 1 
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n hyſterical affections 
and has — ſuppoſed to be ver 


m. "Phe leaves ſhould 
be collected in the month of July a 
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rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 
bitteniſh pungent taſte. It is uſually 
about the conſiſtence of oil, or a 
little thicker: when long kept, it 
becomes nearly as thick as honey, 
retaining its clearneſs ; but has not 
deen obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 
2s moſt of the other reſinous juices 
do. We ſometimes meet with a thick 
it Wort of balſam of Copaiva, which is 
not at all tranfparent, or much leſs 
s chan the foregoing. and generally 
bs a portion of turbid watery li- 
u- Wquor at the bottom. This ſort is 
probably either adulterated by the 
mixture of other ſubſtances, or has 
been extracted by coaton from the 
bark and branches of the tree: its 
ſmell and taſte are muchleſs pleaſant 
than thoſe of the genuine balſam. 


ee 


Pure balfam of Copaiva diſſolves 
ntirely in reRified ſpirit, eſpecially 
p+ If the menſtrunm be previouſly alka- 
ver red: the ſolution has a very fra- 
ce, rant ſmell. Diſtilled with water 
Co Wt yields a large quantity of a limpid 
is 4 eſſential oil; and in a ſtrong heat, 
the Withont addition, a blue oil. 


ul corroborating detergent medi- 
ne, accompanied with a degree of 
tation, It ſtrengthens the ner- 
ons ſyſtem, tends to looſen the bel- 
in large doſes proves purgative, 
rromotes urine, and cleanfes and 
teas exulcerations in the urinary 
aſſages, which it is ſuppoſed to per- 
orm more effectually rhan any of 
he other balſams. Fuller obſerves, 
lat it gives the urine an intenſely 
iter taſte, but not a violet fmell 

de turpentines do. | 
This balfam has been principally 
lebrated in gleets and the fluor 
bus, and externally as a vulnenary. 
Ide author above mentioned, re 
mmmends it Iikewiſe in dy fenterĩes, 
leorbutic cachexies, in diſcaſes of 


Ar: e breaſt and lungs, and in an acri- 
rent; {WW0dious or put t Kate of the 
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The batfam of Copaiva is an uſe- 
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juices: he ſays, he has known very 
dangerous coughs, which manifeſtly 
threatened a confumption, cured by 
the uſe of this balſam alone; and 
that, notwithſtanding its being hot 
and bitter, it has good effects even 
in heQtic caſes. Moſt phyſicians 
ſeem now, however, to conſider bal- 
ſams and refins too ſtimulant in 
phthihcal affections. 

The doſe of this medicine rarely 
exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome authors direct ſixty or 
upwards, It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of an olzofaccha- 
rum, or in that of an emulſion, in- 
to which it may be reduced, by tri- 
turating it with almonds, with a 
thick mucilage of gum-arahic, or 
with the yolk of eggs, till they are 
well incorporated, and then gradu- 
ally adding a proper quantity of 
water, 


BALSAMUM GILEADEN- 
SE [LZEd.] 

Amyris Gileadenfis Lin. 

Balfam of Gilead. 

This article, which has alſo had 
the name of Balſamum Judaiacum, 
Syriacum, e Mecca, Opobalfamum, 
&c. is a refinous juice, obtained 
from an ever-green tree, growing 
ſpontaneouſly, near Mecca, on 
the Aſiatie ſide of the Red Sea. 
The beſt fort of it is a ſpontaneous 
exudation from the tree; and is 
held in ſo high eſteem by the Turks, 
who are in poſfeffion of the country 
where it is produced, that it is rare- 
ly, if ever, to be met with genuine - 
among us. From the high price 
fet upon it, many advlterations are 
praiſed, The true opobalſamum, 
according to Alpinus, is at firſt tur- 
bid and white, of a = ſtrong pun» 

nt ſmell, like that of turpentine, 

ut mach ſweeter; and of a bitter, 
acrid, aftringent taſte: upon being 


kept for ſome time, it becomes 


thin, limpid, of a greeniſh hue, a" | 
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ef a gold yellow, and at length of 
the colour of honey. According to 
Dr Alſton, the ſureſt mark of its 
being pure and unadulterated is its 
2 on the ſurface of 
water when dropt into it. He tells 
us, that if a fingle drop be let fall 
into alarge ſaucer full of water, it 
will immediately ſpread over its ſur- 
face, and ſeem in a ſhort time to 
diſſolve or diſappear; but in about 
the ſpace of half an hour it becomes 
a tranſparent pellicle, covering the 
* whole ſurface, and may be taken u 
with a pin. In this ſtate it has lot 
both its fluidity and colour ; it has 
become white and cohering, and has 
communicated its ſmell and taſte to 
the water. It is, however, he ob- 
ſerves, rare to get it in a condition 
that bears this teſt. | 
This balſam is in high eſteem a- 
mong the eaſtern nations, both as a 
medicine and as an odoriferous un- 
guent and coſmetic. | It has been 
recommended in a variety of com- 
plaints ; but its great ſcarcity has 
prevented it from coming into + uſe 
among us; and it is now in general 
believed that the Canada and Co- 
paiva balſams will anſwer every pur- 
poſe for which it can be employed. 


BALSAMUM PERUVIA-. 
NUM Le Ed.] 2 
Myroxylon peru, erum Lin. 
Balſam of wig | 
The common Peruvian balſam is 
faid to be extracted by coction in 
water, from an odoriferous ſhrub 
growing in Peru and the warmer 
parts of America. This balſam, as 
brought to us, is nearly of the con- 
ſiſtence of thin honey, of a reddiſh 
brown colour, inclining to black, an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a very 
hot biting taſte. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a ſmall quantity of a 
fragrant eſſential oil of a reddiſh 
colour; and in a ſtrong fire, without 
Addition, a yellowiſh red oil. 


Part ll 
Balſam of Peru is a very warn , 


romatic medicine, conſiderably ha. 
ter and more acrid than Copain, 
Its principal effects are, to warm th, 
habit, to ſtrengthen the nervous þ. 
ſtem, and attenuate viſcid humour, 
Hence its uſe in ſome kinds 
aſthmas, gonorrhœas, dy ſenterig 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine diſcharge 
and other diſorders proceeding fin 
a debility of the ſolids, or a ſluggib. 
neſs and inaQtivity of the juices, [ 
is alſo employed externally, fr 
cleanſing and healing wounds a 
ulcers; and ſometimes againſt palſc 
and rheumatic pains. 

This balſam does not unite with 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, animd 
fats, or wax: it may be mingledin 
the cold with this laſt, and likevik 
with the ſebaceous fubſtance calle 
expreſſed oil of mace , but if the 
mixture be afterwards liquefied by 
heat, the balſam ſeparates and fall 
to the bottom. It may be mixed 
with water into the form of an e 
mulſion, in the ſame manner u 
the balſam of Copaiva. Alkabne 
lixivia diſſolve great part of it ; and 
rectiſied ſpirit the — 

It is an ingredient in ſeveral of 
cinal compoſitions; in ſome d 
which, as we-ſhall afterwards er- 
deavour to ſhew, it has rather a ba 
than a good effect. 

There is another ſort of ball 
of Peru, of a white colour, and co 
ſiderably more fragrant than tx 
former. This is very rarely brougit 
to us. It is ſaid to be the product 
of the ſame plant which yields ti 
common or black balſam ; and tt 
exude from inciſions made in tif 
trunk; while the former is obtas 
ed by boiling. There is alſo a thin 
kind, commonly called the r d 
dry. is is ſuppoſed to obtain 
different ſtate from the white, mers 
ly in conſequence of the treatme® 
to which it is ſubjected afterit ig 
from the tree. 1 is almoſt a fe 


* 


art II. 


at as the balſam of Gilead, held 
n ſo high eſteem among the eaſtern 
ations. It is very rarely in uſe in 
ritain, and almoſt never to be met 
ith in our ſhops. 


BALSAMUM RAKASIRI 
Brun. ] 1 75. 

We are leſs acquainted with the 
ſtory of this balſem than any o- 
zer. It is the product of an Ameri- 
n tree unknown to us; and is 
ppoſed to be a ſpontaneous exu- 
ation, If the accounts given of 

by ſeveral writers, particularly 
Mr Fermin in his Hiſtory of Su- 
nam, are to be depended upon, it 
one of the moſt powerful — uſe- 


— — 


F F S rr 


din l of the balſams yet diſcovered. 
wit Wt is ſaid to poſſeſs all the virtues of 


led num Copaiva, but in a much 
_teWigher degree. It is repreſented as 
| BS moſt uſcful application, both in 
fall es of recent wounds and old ul- 


and it is held forth as an in- 
lible remedy, both for the go- 
vrrheea in men and fluor albus in 
omen. Theſe accounts, however, 
re ſolely founded on the repreſen- 
ation of the Indians, who are alone 
the habit of uſing it; for hither- 
dit has been very little employed 
| 3 rarely to be 
& wit 


ALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
Lond. Ed.] 

Toluifera balſamum. 
Balſam of Tolu. 
This flows from a tree growing 
Tolu, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; 
Mm whence the balſam is brought 
d us in little gourd ſhells. It is of 
jellowiſh brown colour, inclining 
red; in confiftence thick and te- 
iceous: by age it grows hard and 
, without ſuffering any great 
b of its more valuable parts. The 
ell of this balſam is extremely 


prant, ſomewhat reſembling that 
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of lemons ; its taſte warm and ſweet-. 
iſh, with little of the pungency, and 
nothing of the nauſeousreliſh, which 
accompany the other balſams. Tt 
has the ſame general virtues with 
the foregoing ; but is much milder, 
and for ſome purpoſes, partioularly 
as a corroborant in gleets and ſemi- 
nal weakneſſes, is ſuppoſed to be 
more efficacious. It is an ingredient 
in the ſyrupus tolutanus, tinfura to- 
latana, and ſyrupus balſamicus. 


BARDANA [ Lond. Ed.] Re- 


Artium lappa Lin. 

Burdock ; the root. 

This is a common plant about 
way - ſides, ſufficiently known from 
its ſcaly heads, or burs, which ſtick. 
to the clothes. The ſeeds have z 
bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte : they are 
recommended as efficacious 
diuretics, given either in the form of 
emulſion, or in powder, to the quan- 
tity of a dram. The roots taſte 
ſweetiſh, with a flight auſterity and 
bitteriſhneſs : they are eſteemed a- 
perient, diuretic, and ſudorific ; and 
are ſaid to act without irritation, ſo 
as to be ſafely uſed in acute diſor- 
ders. Decoctions of them have of late 
been uſed in rheumatic, gouty, ve- 
nereal, and other diſorders; and 


are preferred ſometimes to thoſe of 


ſarſaparilla. | 
 BARILLA [Lond.] Natrum 


Natrum anti Lin. 

Barilla, or impure foſſil alkali. 
Barilla is a ſaline ſubſtance in a 
very impure ſtate, chiefly imported 
into Britain from the Mediterra- 
nean. Its great conſtituent is the 
foſſil alkali; and it is under that. 
form alone that it is now employed 
in medicine, either by itſelf, or com- 
bined with other articles, Its me- 
dical virtues will thereforemore pro- 


don colleg, the el allalious fixus 
is of the Edinburgh college 

the ſal ſoda of ſame of the beſt ic 

3 

The barilla, or natron of the an- 
tients, has ſometimes been found 
native in the earth, particularly near 
Smyrna, and in different places of 
Aſia; it has alſo been found in 
ſome parts of Barbary, Hungary, 
and Ruſſia: but it is chiefly ob- 
tained by rtificially ſeparating it 
from thoſe ſubſtances which contain 
it. Our barilla is chiefly imported 
from Spain, where it is obtained by 
the calcination of vegetables, parti- 
eularly the kali, growing on the ſea 
ſhore. In Britain, much of it 18 
obtained in a very impure ſtate, by 
the calcination of the different fuei, 
or ſea · weeds, growing on the rocks, 
and covered by the ſea water e- 
very tide. It is probable that all 
theſe different vegetables. derive it 
entirely from the ſea-ſalt. Many 
attempts have been made to obtain 
it unmediately from ſea · ſalt, but 
without ſueceſa. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a proceſs will be diſ- 
covered for obtaining it in an eaſy 
manner, and at à cheaper rate, than 
it ĩs at preſent imported or obtained 
a home. ; 


BDELLIUM ( Swec. 

 Rdellium : gummi - reſina. 
Bdellium is a gummy - reſinous 
eqnerete juice brought from Arabia 
and the Eaſt-Indies, in maſſes of 
different figures and magnitudes. It 
ia of a dark reddiſh brown colour, 
and in appearance ſomewhat reſem- 
bles myrrh ;/ i is ſemi-tranſparent, 
and as Geoffroy juſtly obſcrves, 
looks like glue. it grows ſoft and 
tenaceaus in the mouth, ſticks to the 
eth, has a bitteriſh taſte, and not a 
a diſagreeable-ſmell.  Bdellium is 
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recommended as a fudorific, dium 
tic, and uterine; and in extern 
applications for maturating tumoun 
&c. Inu the preſent practice, it 
ſcarcely uſed. And according 
it has now no place either in the 
London or Edinburgh Pharma 
pœias; but it is ſtill retained in i; 
veral of the lateſt foreign ones, ul 


enters ſome of their plaſter, . 
\ BECCABUNGA [Lond] He, 
Deronica beccabunga Lin. rap 


Brooklime;; the herb. 
This is a low plant, common n 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtand 
ing water. The leaves remain 4 
the winter, but are in greateſt pe 
feQion in the ſpring. Their pr 
vailing taſte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very light bib 
terneſs. 

Beccabunga has been ſuppoſed u 
have a aponaceous detergent vin 
and to attenuate viſcid humom 
without pungeney or irritation; 
hence it has been directed in the 

ies of ſcurvy called hot, wher 
cochlearia, and other acrid ants 
ſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed to be li 
per. If any virtue is expedia 
m beccabunga, it ſhould be ule 
as food. 


, BELLADONNA [Ed.] I 


Atropa belladonna Lin. 
Deadly nightſhade. 
The deadly nightſhade is a nab 
of Britain, growing in many diſt 
rent places, and in conſiderable 1 
bundance. It has long been conb 


dered, which indeed may be it hapht 
from the name, as one of the nuns - 
deleterivus of the vegetable narcotoilh.} - } 


poiſons. It bas, however, for 
conſiderable number of years bes 


employed in the pratice of my 


_— 


art II. 


une, both externally and internally; 
m it has accordingly got a place 
un, ſucceſſive editions of the Edin- 


urgh pharmacopœia. It is an ar- 
cle of great activity, and under 
gent management may be uſed 
ith ſafety. | 

The belladonna taken internally, 
as been highly recommended in 
cer by ſeveral writers, particu- 
dy by Dr Lambergen and Dr 
unch, in treatiſes profeſſedly pub- 
ned with the intention of recom- 
ending it. Beſides a very remark- 
dle narcotic power, this vegetable 
oſſeſſes conſiderable influence in 
romoting all the excretions, parti- 
ularly ſweat, urine, and ſaliva. It 
js been employed under the form 


MY infuſion, formed of the dried 
Me aves, to the extent of a ſcruple in 
1 conſiderable quantity of water, 


nd taken in the courſe of a day. It 
thought to be much injured by 
teat, and therefore ſome practition- 
prefer the dry powder to the de- 


dion or infuſion, and thus em- 


* loyed, the doſe is limited to a few 
* rains, 


Beſides cancer, ſcirrhus, and o- 
her obſtinate tumours, it has been 
ployed with ſucceſs in ſome ca- 
es of melancholia, mania, and epi- 
pla, 
Externally, it has been applied 
open cancers under the form of 
n infuſion of the dried leaves; and 
0 occult ones, the recent leaves 
are been applied in ſubſtance. And 
dere are well authenticated caſes on 
ord of good effects being obtain- 
d from it in both theſe ways. 
Vhile therefore a place is given to 
t in liſts of the materia medica, it 
bupht alſo, we think, to be the 
alt of oſſicinal formulæ, under 
ich it might be employed with 
Phe greateſt ſafety and advan- 
We » 
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BENZ OE T Lond. Ed.] Re. 


Styrax benzoe Dryand. [Lond.] 
Terminalia benzoin Lin. [Ed.] 
Benzoine, the reſin. | 
Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 
juice. It is 3 from the Eaſt- 
Indies only; in large maſſes com- 
poſed of white and light brown pie- 
ces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, breaking 
very eaſily between the hands: ſuch 
as is whiteſt, and' free from impuri- 
ties, is moſt efteemed. | 
In molt of the new foreign pliar- 
macopœias benzoin is ſaid to be 
obtained from the Croton henzoe of 
Linné: but when the laſt edi - 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia was publiſhed, it was ſuppoſed. 
to be the product of the Terminalia 
benzoin, a tree unknown to Lin- 
ne, but deſcribed in the Supple- 
ment to his works, publiſhed by his 
fon. But Dr nder of Lon- 
don has, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, deſcribed the tree produe- 
ing it, to which he gives the name 
of flyrax benzoe. It grows chiefly 
in the ifland of Sumatra. 2 
This reſin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetneſs on 
the tongue: its ſmell is extremely 
fragrant and agreeable, eſpecially 
when heated. Committed to the 
fire in proper veſſels, it yields a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a white ſaline 
concrete, called flowers, of an acidu- 
lous taſte and grateful odour, ſolu- 
ble in rectified ſpirit; and, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, in water. We 
ſhall have occaſion to treat of theſe 
afterwards. | 
The principal uſe of benzoine is 
in perfumes, and as a coſmetic: it 
is rarely met with inextemporaneous 
preſcription, and enters in ſubſtance 
only one officinal compoſition, the 
balſanum traumaticum, or tinctura 


ſina. 


benzoes compoſita, as it is now more 


Pro- 
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perly be mentioned” under the title 
of Natrou-praparatum of the Lon- 


don college, the ſal alkalinus fixus 
is of the Edinburgh colle 
the {al ſoda of ſame of the beſt ic 
reign pharmacopeias. 
The barilla, or natron of the an- 
tients, has ſometimes been found 
native in the earth, particularly near 
Smyrna, and in different places of 
Aſia; it has alſo been found in 
ſome parts of Barbary, Hungary, 
and Ruſſia: but it is chiefly ob- 
tained by artificially ſeparating it 
from thoſe ſubſtances which contain 
it. Our barilla is chiefly imported 
from Spain, where it is obtained by 
the calcination of vegetables, parti- 
culerly the kali, growing on the ſea 
ſhore. In Britain, much of it is 
obtained in a very impure ſtate, by 
the calcipation of the different ſuei, 
or ſea · weeds, growing on the rocks, 
and covered by the ſea water e- 
_ very tide. It is probable that all 
theſe different vegetables. derive it 
entirely from the ſea-ſalt. Many 
attempts have been made to obtain 
it immediately from ſea · ſalt, but 
without ſueceſs. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a proceſs will be diſ- 
covered for obtaining it in an eaſy 
manner, and at à cheaper rate, than 
it is at preſent imported or obtained 
à home. | 


BDELLIUM ( Swec. } 

 Rdellium : gummi - reſina. 
Bdellium is a gummy - reſinous 
concrete juice brought from Arabia 
and the Eaſt- Indies, in maſſes of 
different figures and magnitudes. It 
ia of a dark reddiſh brown colour, 
and in appearance ſomewhat reſem- 
bles myrrh ; it is ſemi-tranſparent, 
and ay Geoffroy juſtly obſerves, 
looks like . It grows ſoft and 
tenaceous in the mouth, ſticks to the 
teeth, has abitteriſh taſte, and not a 
a diſagreeable-ſmell. Bdellium is 
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from beccabunga, it ſhould be ul 
as 


Part ll 


recommended as a fudorific, dium 
tic, and uterine; and in extern] 
applications for maturating tumoun 
In the preſent practice, it i 


&c. 
ſcarcely uſed. And according 
it has now no place either in the 
London or Edinburgh Pharma, 
pœias; but it is ſtill retained inſs 
veral of the lateſt foreign ones, ul 
enters ſome; of their plaſters, 


BECCABUNGA [ Lond.) In 
Feronica beccabunga Lin. 
Brooklime ; the herb. 

This is a low plant, common i 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtand 
ing water. The leaves remain 4 
the winter, but are in greateſt pe 
feQion in the ſpring, Their pro 
vailing taſte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very light bib 
terneſs. 

Beccabunga has been ſuppoſed! 
have a ſaponaceous detergent vinus 
and to attenuate viſcid humour 
without pungeney or irritation; 
hence it has been directed in th 
ſpecies of ſcurvy called hot, whe 
the cocblearia, and other acrida 
ſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed to bel 
any virtue is expel 


ba 


food. 
, BELLADONNA CEd.] hi 


Atropa belladonna Lin. 

Deadly nightſhade. ö 

"The deadly nightſhade is nat 
of Britain, growing in many il 
rent places, and in conſiderable 3 
bundance. It has long been con 
dered, which indeed may be in 
from the name, as one of the m9 
deleteriuus of the vegetable narco! 
poiſons. It bas, however, for 
conſiderable number of years © 
employed in the practice of 2 


art II. 


ine, both externally and internally; 
nd it has accordingly got a place 
ſucceſſive editions of the Edin- 
urgh pharmacopœia. It is an ar- 
cle of great activity, and under 


tle WrnJent management may be uſed 
ac BS. ith ſafety. 
a The belladonna taken internally, 


s been highly recommended in 
ncer by ſeveral writers, particu- 
idly by Dr Lambergen and Dr 
unch, in treatiſes profeſſedly pub- 
hed with the intention of recom- 
ending it. Beſides a very remark- 
ble narcotic power, this vegetable 
poſſeſſes conſiderable influence in 
romoting all the excretions, parti- 
ularly ſweat, urine, and ſaliva. It 
jas been employed under the form 
f infuſion, formed of the dried 
wes, to the extent of a ſcruple in 
conſiderable quantity of water, 
nd taken in the courſe of a day. It 
thought to be much injured by 
teat, and therefore ſome practition- 
prefer the dry powder to the de- 
tion or infuſion, and thus em- 
Jloyed, the doſe is limited to a few 
ains, 
Beſides cancer, ſcirrhus, and o- 
her obſtinate tumours, it has been 
nployed with ſucceſs in ſome ca- 
es melancholia, mania, and epi- 
plia, 
Externally, it has been applied 
dopen cancers under the form of 
n infuſion of the dried leaves; and 
0 occult ones, the recent leaves 
are been applied in ſubſtance. And 
here are well authenticated caſes on 
ord of good effects being obtain- 
from it in both theſe ways. 


* Vhile therefore a place is given to 
alas of the materia medica, it 
t alſo, we think, to be the 
| ls of officinal formulz, under 
ich it might. be employed with 


he greateſt ſafety and advan- 
ige. 5 
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BENZ OE [ Lond. Ed.] Re- 
ina. 

4 Styrax benzoe Dryand. [Lond.] 
Terminalia benzoin Lin. [Ed.] 
Benzoine, the reſin. | 
Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 

juice. It is jpg wa from the Eaſt- 

Indies only ; in large maſſes com- 
poſed of white and light brown pie- 
ces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, breaking 
very eaſily between the hands: ſuch 
as is whiteſt, and free from impuri- 
ties, is moſt efteemed. | 

In moſt of the new foreign phar- 
macopœias benzoin is ſaid to be 
obtained from the Croton benzoe of 
Linné: but when the laſt edi - 
tion of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia was publiſhed, it was ſuppoſed. 
to be the product of the Terminalia 
benzoin, a tree unknown to Lin- 
ne, but deſcribed in the Supple- 
ment to his works, publiſhed by his 
fon. But Dr nder of Lon- 
don has, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, deſcribed the tree produe- 
ing it, to which he gives the name 
of flyrax benzoe. It grows chiefly 
in the ifland of Sumatra. 

This refin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetneſs on 
the tongue: its ſmell is extremely 
fragrant and agreeable, eſpecially 
when heated. Committed to the 
fire in proper veſſels, it yields a con- 
ſiderable quantity of a white ſaline 
concrete, called flowers, of an acidu- 
lous taſte and grateful odour, ſolu- 
ble in rectified ſpirit; and, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, in water. We 
ſhall have occaſion to treat of theſe 
afterwards. 

The principal uſe of benzoine is 
in perfumes, and as a coſmetic: it 
is rarely met with inextemporaneous 
preſcription, and enters in ſubſtance 
only one officinal compoſition, the 
balſanum traumaticum, or tinctura 
benzoes compoſita, as it is now more 


— 
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2 by the London col- 
ge. It ſeems to have no ill title 
to the virtues of ſtorax aud balſam 
of Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate 
degree. 'The flowers are recom- 
mended in diforders of the breaſt ; 
aud with this intention they are 
made an ingredient in the paregoric 
elixir, or camphorated tincture of 


- BERBERIS [Suec.]. Cortex, 
baccarum ſuccus. 
- Barberry, the bark and the juice 
of the berries. 6 
Ihe barberry is a fmall tree, or 

rather a large buſh, covered with am 
aſh- coloured bark, under which is 
contained another of a deep yellow: 
the berries are of an elegant red co- 
Jour, and contain each two hard 
brown ſeeds. It grows wild on 
chalky hills in f parts of Eng- 
land; and is frequently planted in 
hedges and im gardens. 

The outward bark of the bran- 
ches, and the leaves, has an aftrin- 
gent acrid tafte; the inner yellow 
bark, a bitter one; this laſt is ſaid 
to be ferviceable in the jaundice; 
and to be an uſeful purgative. 

The berries, which to the taſte 
are gratefully acid, and moderately 
reftringent, have been given with 
good fucceſs in bilious fluxes, and 
difeaſes proceeding from heat, acri- 
mony, or thinneſs of the juices. A- 
mong the Egyptians, barberries are 
employed in fluxes and in ma- 
Egnant fevers, for abating heat, 
quenchingthirſt, raiſing theſlrength, 
and preventing putrefaction; the 
fruit is macerated for a day and 
night, in abouttwelvetimes its quan- 
tity of water, with the addition of 
a little fennel ſeed, or the like, to 

ent offence to the ſtomach; the 
> ſtrained off, and ſweetened 


wath ſugar, or ſyrup of. citrons, is 
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liberally given the patient to dri 
Proſper Alpinus (from whoſe tra, 
tiſe De medicina Egyptiorum this x, 
count is extracted) informs us, thy 
he took this medicine himſelt, vil 
happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fer 
accompanied with an immoderme 
bilious diarrhea. 

The barberry, however, is now, 
little uſed for medical purpeſes i 
Britain, that it is rejected from the 
lift both of the Lenden and Edu- 


burgh colleges. qual 
core 

BETA [Gen.] Folium, radi, Wh cha 
Beta vulgaris Lin. fuch 
The white and red beet; the ol it 
and leaves. rate 
Theſe plants are cultivated u en 
5 ehiefly for culinary ut deb: 
eye diftinguiſhes little other ders 


difference between them than the 
expreſſed in their titles. Decodtion 
of beets are gently laxative ; bene 
they have been ranked among the 
emolhent herbs ; the plants remai- 
ing after the boiling are ſuppoſed to 
have rather a contrary effect. They 
afford little nouriſhment, and af 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to tht 
ſtomach. The juice expreſſed fron 
the roots is a powerful errhine; hu 
with this intention they are hard 
employed in medicine. Of late, 
nother ſpecies of beet, deſcribed if 
Dr Lettſom, under the title of B+ 
ta hybrida, or the root of ſcarcity 
has been extolled, as affording 1 
great quantity of alimentary matte 
on a ſmall ſpace of ground, both f 
the human ſpecies and domeſtic 
nimals ; but it has not been found 


anſwer the doctor's deſcription. : 
| ope 
BETONICA. [ 2run.} Folia * 

9 Ci 


Betonica officinalis Lin. 
Betony ; the leaves and flowe 
Betony is a low plant, grow 


- 
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in woods and ſhady places, in ſe- 
veral parts of England; the flowers 
come forth in June and July; they 
are of a purpliſh colour, and ſtand 


$ a 
* in ſpikes on the tops of the ſtalks, 
with The leaves and flowers have an her- 
feree WW bace0us, roughiſh, ſomewhat bit- 
erm I teriſ taſte, accompanied with a 


very weak aromatic flavour This 
herb has long been a favourite a- 
mong writers on the materia medi- 
a, who have not been wanting to 
attribute to it abundance of good 
qualities. Experience does not diſ- 
cover any other virtue in betony 
than that of a mild corroborant ; as 
ſuch, an infuſion or light decoction 
of it may be drank as tea, or a fatu- 


rod 
nted tincture in rectified ſpirit gi- 
d en in ſuitable doſes, in laxity and 
vie WY debility of the viſcera, and diſor- 
othe ders proceeding from thence. The 


powder of the leaves, ſnuffed up the 
noſe, provokes ſneezing; and hence 
betony is ſometimes made an in- 
gredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effect does not ſeem to be ow- 
ing, as is generally ſuppoſed, to any 
peculiar ſtimulating quality in the 
herb, but to the rough bairs with 
which the leaves are covered. The 
wots of this plant differ greatly in 
quality from the other parts: their 


and purge violently, and are ſuppo- 
led to have ſomewhat in common 
with the roots of hellebore. It is 
pretty ſingular, if true, that betony 
affe&s thoſe who gather any conſi- 
derable quantity of it, with a diſor- 
der reſembling drunkenneſs ; as af- 
lirmed by Simon Paulli and Bar- 
tholinus, 

From theſe ſenſible qualities and 
operative effects, although it has 
now no place in our pharmacopœias, 
i certainly deſerves attention. 
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tate is bitter and very nauſeous: 
taken in a ſmall doſe, they vomit 


„ 


1 47 
BETULA [Gen.] Cortex, ſuc- 
cus. 
Betula alba Lin. | 5 
The bireh tree, the bark and ſap. 
This tree grows wild in moſt 
woods: its bark conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a brownith red 
colour ; and of ſeveral very thin, 
ſmooth, white, tranſparent ment- 
branes. Theſe laft are highly in- 
flammable, and abound with reſi- 
nous matter, though ſcarcely of any 
articular ſmell or taſte; the thick 
brittle part is leſs reſinous, and in 
taſte roughiſh; of the medical vir- 
tues of either, little or nothing is 
known with certainty. 

Upon deeply wounding or ba- 
ring the trunk of the tree in the 
beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſhjuice 
iſſues ſ>rth, ſometimes, as is ſaid, in 
ſo large a quantity as to equal in 
weight the whole tree and root: 
one branch will bleed a gallon or 
more in a day. This juice is chief- 
ly recommended in ſcorbutic diſor 
ders, and other foulneſſes of the 
blood; its moſt ſenſible effect is to 
promote the urinary diſcharge. 


BEZOAR [Brun]. 
Calculus capræ bezoardite. 
ezoar ſtone. | 

The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
concretion found in the ſtomach of 
certain animals which are ſaid to 
be of the goat kind. It is compo- 
ſed of concentrical coats ſurround- 
ing one another, with a little cavity 
in the middle, containing a bit of 


wood, ſtraw, hair, or ſome ſimilar 


ſubſtance. | 

The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bezoar, one brought from Per- 
fa and the Eaft Indies, the other 
from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. The 


firſt,” or beſt ſort, called oriental be- 


2oar, is of a ſhining dark green or 
olive colour, and an even_fmooth 
ſurface ; on removing the outwatd 
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coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe \moothand ſhining. 
The occidental has a rough ſur- 
face, and leſs of a green colour than 
the foregoing : it is likewiſe much 
-- heavier, more brittle, and of a 
looſer texture; the coats are thick- 
er, and on breaking exhibit a num- 
ber of ſtriæ curiouſly interwoven. 
The oriental is generally leſs than a 
walnut ; the occidental for the moſt 
part r, and ſometimes as big 
as a goole egg. The firſt is molt 
eſteemed; although now they are 
ſo little valued in Britain, that a 
place is given to neither in our 
pharmacopceias. . 
EKæmpfer (in whoſe Amenitates 
- Exotice a full account of the be- 
zoar animal may be ſeen) informs 
us, that this ſtone is in high eſteem 
among the Perſians, and even of 
ter value than in Europe; this, 
with ſundry other circumſtances 
. needleſs to relate here, has given 
. occaſion to ſuſpect, that the true 
bezoar is never brought to us. Some 
authors relate with great confidence, 
that all the ſtones commonly ſold 
under this name are artificial com- 
ſitions. That ſome of them are 
o, is evident; hence the great dif- 
fereaces in the accounts which dif- 
ferent perſons have given of their 
qualities; the ſtones examined b 
. Slare as oriental bezoar, did not diſ- 
ſolve in acids; thoſe which Grew 
and Boyle tried did: ' thoſe em- 
ployed by Geoffroy (in ſome ex- 
periments related in the French 
memoirs 1710) did not ſeem to be 
acted on by rectiſied ſpirit; whilſt 
ſome, of thoſe examined by Neu- 
mann at Berlin almoſt totally diſ- 
ſolved therein. The common mark 
of the goodneſs of this ſtone, is its 
ſtriking a deep green colour on 
white paper that has been rubbed 
with chalk, | 
- _ Pezoar was not Known to the an- 
tient Greeks ; and is ſirſt taken no- 
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it in a great variety of diſordem 
particularly againſt poiſons. Late 
writers alſo beſtow extraordinar 
commendations on it as a ſudorife 
and alexipharmic ; virtues to which 
it certainly has no pretence. lt; 
a morbid concretion, much of the 
ſame nature with the human calc 
lus, of no ſmell or taſte, not d. 
geſtible in the ſtomach of the ani 
mal in which it is found, and ſcarce 
capable of being acted on by ay 
of the juices of the human body, It 
cannot be confidered in any other 
light than as an abſorbent ; and i 
much the weakeſt of all the com- 
mon ſubſtances of that claſs. It ha 
been given to half a dram, an 
ſometimes a whole dram, without 


any ſenſible effect; though the ge 


neral doſe is only a few graing 


from -which nothing can be ei. 
pected. | | 


 BISMUTHUM [Bruz.] 
Viſmuthum nativum. 

Biſmuth. 

Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in 
quality. It diſſolves with vebe⸗ 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
only corrodes the regulus of anti 
mony; and is ſcarcely at all ſoluble 
in the marine acid, which at 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and flow 
ers of this ſemimetal have been te- 
commended as fimilar in virtue to 
certain antimonial preparations; bit 
are at preſent of no other uſe tha 
as a pigment or coſmetic ; and it 
is now entirely rejected from ide 
Britiſh pharmacopœias. 


BISTORTA [ Lond. Ed.) Radi. 
Polygonum _— Lin. 
Biltort, or inakeweed; the root 

This plant grows wild in moil 


meadows in ſeveral parts of 14 


unit it 
ly ful 
and u 
to th 
in th 
ſenſe 
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Land. The root is about the thick- 
neſs of the little finger, of a black- 


reddiſh within: it is writhed or 
bent vermicularly (whence the name 
of the plant) with a joint at each 
bending, and full of buſhy fibres ; 
the root of the ſpecies here mention- 
ed has, for the moſt part, only one 
or two bendings; others have three 
or more. 

All the parts of biſtort have a 
rough auſtere taſte, particularly the 
root, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 


ther Nef the vegetable aſtringents. It is 
dis employed in all kinds of immode- 
on unte hæmorrhagies and other fluxes, 
has both internally and externally, 


where aſtringency is the only indi- 
cation. It is certainly a very pow- 
erful ſtyptic, and is to be looked on 
imply as ſuch ; to the ſudorific, an- 
tipeſtilential, and other virtues at- 
tributed to it, it has no other claim 
than in conſequence of its aſtrin- 
gency, and of the antiſeptic power 
which it has in common with other 
wegetable ſtypties. The largeſt doſe 
er the root in powder is one dram. 


BOLL. 

Boles are viſcid clayey earths, 
ls coherent and more friable than 
hy ſtrictly ſo called, more readily 


oti- uniting with water, and more free- 
ble y fubliding from it. They are ſoft 
ach end unctuous to the touch, adhere 
ono the tongue aud by degrees melt 


te · WW" the mouth, impreſſing a flight 


w eaſe of aftringency. A great va- 
bit rety of theſe kinds of earths have 
han deen introduced into medicine; the 
dit racipal of which are the follow- 


Ing, 


(1) Borus Armena [Suec.] 
Armenian bole, or bole armenic. 
Pure Armenian | bole is of a 


bright red colour, with a tinge of 
ok Fellow : it is one of the hardeſt and 
1 a compact of the bodies of this 
s AR 


— 
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ih brown colour on the outſide, and 
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claſs; and not ſmooth or gloſſy like 
the others, but generally of a rough 
duſty furface. It raiſes no efferve- 


{cence with acids. 


(2) Borus GarLLica [Lond. 
Ed.] French bole. - 

The common French bole is of a 
pale red colour, vaciegated with 
irregular ſpecks or veins of white 
and yellow. It is much ſofter than 
the foregoing ; and lightly effer- 
veſces with acids. 


(3) Borus BIESENIs. Bole 
of Blois. 

This is a yellow bole, remark- 
ably lighter than the former, and 
than molt of the other yellow 
earths. It efferveſces ſtrongly with 
acids. | 


(4) Baz.vs Bonemica, Bohe- 
mian bole. | 
This is of a yellow colour, with 
a caſt of red, generally of a flaky 
texture. It is not acted on by acids. 


(5) Terra Lemnia. Lemnian 
earth, 

This is a pale red earth; flights 
ly efferveſcing with acids. {Ie 


(6) Texza SILESIAcA. Sileſian 
earth. | 

This is of a browniſh yellow ca- 
lour : acids have no ſenſible effect 
upon it. Theſe and other earths, 
made into little maſſes, and ſtamped 
with certain impreſſions, are called 
terre figillate. 


The holes of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the ſhops; the 
coarſer boles, or white clay colour- 
ed with ochre, caput mortuum of 
vitriol, &c. frequently ſupply their 
place. The genuine may be diſtin- 
2 by their ſubſiding uniform- 
y from water, without any ſepara- 
; tion 
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tion of their parts; the genuine yel- 
low ' boles retain their colour, or 
have it deepened, in the fire: while 
the counterfeit ſorts burn red. 

Theſe. earths have been recom- 
mended as aſtriugent, ſudorific, and 
alexipharmic ; and they have been 
uſed in diarrhezas, dyſenteries, ho - 
morrhagies, and in malignant and 
peſtilential diſtempers. In inteſti- 
nal fluxes, and complaints in the 
firſt paſſages from thin acrimonious 
humours, they may doubtleſs be of 
fome uſe; but the virtues aſcribed 
to them in the other caſes appear to 
have no foundation. 

In the London pharmacopœia 
bole was formerly an ingredient in 
the privis e bolo, e ſcordio, tabelle 
cardialgice, theriaca, and in one 
compoſition for external uſe, viz. 
the Lapis medicamentoſus. But now 
theſe formulz are eitlar entirely 
thrown out, or much changed. 
Thus for the pulvis e bolo, the pul- 
vis e creta, in which there is no 
bole, is ſubſtituted. The bolus 
gallica is the only one now retain- 
ed either in the London or Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœias. It does not 
enter any of their compoſit ions, 
and is hardly uſed in the preſent 
practice. 

BONUS HENRICUS [ Gez.] 
Herba. : 

Che bonus henricus. 

Engliſh herb mercury. | 

This herb is met with by road- 
fides, and in uncultivated places. It 
is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
practice. The leaves are applied 
by the common people for healing 
might wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, 
and other like purpoſes, 


BORRAGO [Gen.] Herba. 
Borrago officinalis Lin. 

+ Borage; the herb. 

- "This is a rough plant, clothed 
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with ſmall prickly hairs; it gin 
wild in waſte places, and upon di 
walls. An exhilirating virtue by 
been attributed to the flower; 
borage, which are hence ranke 
among the ſo-called cordial floger, 
but they appear to have very lit 
claim to any virtue of this king 
and ſeem to be altogether infinite 


BORAX [Lond. Ed.] 
Natron boracinatum. 
Borax, Or tincal. 

This is a ſaliue ſubſtance, brougi 
from the Eaſt Indies in great nl 
ſes, compoſed partly of great cr 
ſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller ona, 
partly white and partly green, join 
ed together as it were by a greh 
yellow ſubſtance, intermingled with 
ſand, ſmall ſtones, and other in- 
purities : the purer cryſtals, expo 
ſed to the fire, melt into a kindd 
glaſs, which is nevertheleſs ſolubs 
in water. 

This ſalt, diſſolved and cryſis 
ſed, forms ſmall tranſparent maſs: 
the refiners have k method of 9 
ing it into large cryſtals ; but th 
differ in Cond pech from the 
genuine falt, inſomuch that Cran 
calls them nat a purified, but acu- 
terated borax. Experiments hat 
clearly ſhewn, that it conſiſta of 3 
fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame with tit 
baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome dege 
neutraliſed by a peculiar acid. 

The medical virtues of bom 
have not been ſufficzently aſcertar 
ed by experience: it ĩs ſuppoſed 
be, in doſes of half a dram or i 
ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogs 
and a promoter of delivery. J 
Biſſet, in an eſſay on the med 
conſtitut ion of Great Britain, le. 
commends à ſolution of this {alt 
water as the moſt powerful d al 
vent yet known of aphthous cu 
in the mouth and fauces of dit 


rt IL 


o a ſmall quantity of it is often 
plied in the form of powder, mix - 
4 up with ſugar. There are 


Wrong reaſons to believe, that the 
; Whirtues of borax are much greater 
En they are in general ſuppoſed to 
e; and that it may be more exten- 


rely uſed with advantage. 
BOTRYS [ Suec.] Herba, fee 


| Chenopodium botrys Lin. 
— oak; the leaves and 


This plant is cultivated in gar - 
Jens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
ble ſmell, and a warm ſomewhat 
wogent taſte, It is recommended 
a carminative pectoral; and it 
as alſo been recommended as an 


in-nmenagogue. Infuſions of it may 
2 —— tea: and in this form 
dd has been recommended in caſes 
aul chronic catarrh. But the proper 


nenſtruum for the active matter, 
doth of the leaves and ſeed, is rec- 


thed fpirit. 
BRASSICA [Gen.] Herba, ſe- 
— Braſſica oleracea Lia. 


ad White and red cabbages, &c. 

bie Theſe are cultivated in gardens 
eher for culinary than medicinal 
burg. They are, alt ſuppoſed to be 


hard of digeſtion, to afford little 
bournſhment, and to produce flatu- 
kncies ; though probably on no 
ery good foundation. They tend 
Mongly to putrefation, and run 
to this ſtate fooner than almoſt 
other vegetable; when putrid 
their ſmell is likewife the moſt of- 
fene, greatly reſembling that of 
putrified animal ſubſtances. Hence 
* ſeems reaſonable to conclude, 
ut few of the oleraeeous herbs are 
wre eaſily ſoluble in the ſtomach, 
More nutritious or leſs remote from 
the nature of animal-food, It is 
Wteniable, that in general at leaſt 
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they are not unwholeſome ; that 
they do not induce or promote a pu- 
trid diſpoſition in the body ; but on 
the contrary prove a ſalubrious ali- 
ment; that when taken freely, they 
tend to looſen the belly ; and that 
their Jaxative matter is extracted by 
long boiling in water. Of all theſe 
plants, cauliflower 1s reckoned the 
eaſieſt of digeſtion, The white is 
the moſt fetid ; and the red the 
moſt emolient or laxative : a decoc- 
tion of this laſt is recommended in 
ſome diſorders of the breaft and in 
hoarſeneſs. 

Sliced cabbage caſked up with 
ſalt, &c. becomes ſour, keeps long, 
is uſed in Germany at table under 
the name of ſourcrout ; and-it has 
lately been introduced as an article 
of diet with the Britiſh forces, ei- 
ther in garrifons befieged, or on 
long voyages. It is now clearly 
demonſtrated, that in theſe fitua- 
tions it operates as a moſt powerful 
preventive of ſcorbutus ; and that 
it has even had very great influence 
in curing the diſeaſe after it has ta- 
ken place. 

Cabbage has alſo been uſed for 
medical purpoſes as externally ap- 
plied. The leaves gently bruiſed are 
often applied to parts previouſly 
bliſtered, with the effect of pro- 
moting a conſiderable diſcharge. 
They excite a confiderable wa- 
tery diſcharge through the ſkin in 
caſes of anaſarea, particularly when 
applied to the ankles : ' And they 
have ſometimes even the effe& of 
inducing veſications. As thus ex- 
ternally applied, they have in ſome 
inſlances produced a complete diſ- 
charge of the water in caſes of ana- 
farca. 5 


BRA SSICA MARINA 
[ Brun...) 

Convolvulus ſoldanella Lin. 

Sea coleworts, Scots ſcurvygraſa, 
or ſoldanella; the leaves. * 


tte taſte nau 
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This is a trailing plant, win 
on the ſea beach 55 many i o* 
the north of England. The roots, 
leaves, and ſtalks, yield a milky 
Juice. $3 
Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 
operating very churliſhly, and hence 
deſervedly rejected from practice. 
Thoſe who recommend its uſe differ 
conſiderably with regard to the 
doſe ; ſome direct half a dram; o- 
thers three drams, and others a 
whole handful. 


* BRITANNICA, vide Lara- 


SMES: > , 


BRYONIA [Ed.] Radix. 

Bryonia alba Lin. 

White bryony, or wild vine ; the 
roots. 

This 1s a rough plant, growing 
on dry banks under hedges, and 
chmbing upon the buſhes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh ; their ſmell, when 
freſh is ſtrong and diſagreeable ; 

| Ein bitter, acrid, 
and biting : the juice is ſo ſharp, as 
in alittle time to excoriate the ſkin : 
in drying, they loſe great part of 
therracrimony,and almoſt the whole 
of their ſcent. | 

Bryony root is a ſtrong irritating 


cathartic ; and as ſuch has ſome- 


times been ſucceſsfully exhibited in 
maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 


dropſies, and in feveral chronical _ 


diſorders, where a quick ſolution 
of viſcid juices, and a ſudden ſti- 
mulus on the ſolids, were required. 
An extract prepared by water, acts 
more mildly and with greater ſafety 
than the root in ſubſtance ; given 
from half a dram to a dram, it is 
ſaid to prove a gentle purgative, 
and likewiſe to operate powerfully 
by urine. $ 

Bryony root, applied externally, 
is ſaid to be a powerful diſcutient. 
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Hence, although this as well x 
many other draſtic and active x 
ticles are now rejected by the I 
don college, yet we think that; 
ought not only to be retained, V 
that a place ſhould alſo be gie he 
in our phamacopœias to the e 
tract. 


ZBucLoSsUNM [ Gen.] Rady 


folia. 
Anchuſa —_— Lin. 
Garden bugloſs ; the root 1 
leaves 


This is a rough, hairy plant, . 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickh: 
a wild ſort is commonly met within 
hedges and among corn, which df 
fers from the garden only in bei 
ſmaller. Bugloſs has a ſlimy fweet 
iſh taſte, accompanied with a kin 
of coolneſs : the roots are the ml R 

lutinous, and the flowers the lat"! 
o. The flowers are one of ti:/” 
four called cordial flowers: the onf 


uality they have that can intitp* 
We to this appellation, is, thit | 
they moderately cool and ſoft 
without offending the palate or fi 
mach; and thus, in warm climate PU 
or in hot diſeaſes, may in ſont . 
meaſure refreſh the patient; butt * 
preſent they are very rarely «A * 
ployed. = 
: | ers . 
BURSA PASTORIS UD 
Folia. * 
Thlapſi burſa paſtoris Lin. * 
Shepherd's purſe; the leaves. 0 p 
This plant is common in valt 5 
places, and is found in flower 4 * 
the ſummer. Shepherds · purſe is "he 
long been celebrated as an aſi co 
ent, and ſtrongly recommended 90 A 
eartticess dyſenteries, uterine ua 
and in general in all diſeaſes whe oa 
aſtringents of any kind can a 75 
Some have eſteemed it ſo po Ch 


a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be ſafcly ® 


hibited internally. Others be 
"2 a thougt 


2 
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ought it to be of a hot fiery na- 
re, and ſuppoſed it to ſtop fluxes 

d hzmorrhagies, by coagulating 
he juices like alkohol, and burning 
r ſearing the orifices of the veſſels. 
he ſenſible qualities of ſhepherds- 
urſe diſcover little foundation for 
tier of theſe opinions; it has no 
erceptible heat, acrimony, or pun- 
ency, and ſcarcely any aſtringen- 
y; the taſte is almoſt merely her- 
aceous, ſo as ſufficiently to warrant 
he epithet given this plant by Mr 
Ray, Fatuum. And although it be 
ill retained in moſt of the foreign 
hbarmacopelas, yet it is hardly in 
ſe in Britain. 


BUXUS { Bren.] Folia, Lignum. 

Buxus ſempervirens Lin. 

Box tree ; the leaves and wood. 

The box 1s a ſmall tree, growing 
nld in ſome places of Kent and Sur- 
The wood is of a yellow co- 
dur, more ſolid, compact, and pon- 
lerous than any other of the Euro- 
jean woods. The leaves have a 
trong nauſeous taſte, and, when 
reſhy a fetid ſmell : they are ſaid 
o purge violently, in the doſe of a 
ram. A decoction of the wood is 
ecommended by ſome as powerful- 
ſudoriſie, preferable even to gua- 
acum: but the taſte readily diſco - 
ers that it wants the qualities of 
net wood. Neither the wood nor 
aves of the box tree are at preſent 
mployed for any medicinal purpoſe 
1 Britain; and they are now re- 
«ed by our colleges : But from 
heir active qualities, particularly 
lat of the leaves, they deſerve ſome 
tention, and may perhaps be ad- 
antageouſty ſubſlituted for expen- 
re articles imported from abroad. 


CACOA [Suec.] Nuclei. 
Theobroma cacoa Lin. 

Chocolate nuts. 
Theſe are the fruit of an Ame- 
Kan tree reſembling the almond. 
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The tree, through ſmall, bears a 
large fruit, ſhaped like a cucumber, 
which contains thirty or more of 
the nuts. Theſe, by preſſure, yield 
a conſiderable quantity of a fluid 
oil. Boiled in water, they give out 
a large portion of a ſebaceous mat- 
ter, which congeals on the ſurface 
of the liquor as it cools. The prin- 
cipal uſe of theſe nuts is for the 
preparation of the diuretic liquor 
chocolate. This is a mild, unctu- 
ous, nutritious fluid, capable of 
ſoftening acrimonious humours, and 
of great ſervice in conſumptive diſ- 
orders; eſpecially if made with 
milk, and with only a ſmall pro- 
portion of aromatics. 


CAJEPUT | Suec.] Oleum. 

Maleleuca leucadendron. 

Cajeput oil. 

This article has never yet had 
any place in our pharmacopœias; 
but it is introduced into ſome of 
the beſt foreign ones; and it is 
mentioned by ſeveral writers on the 
materia medica as an article in very 
high eſteem among the eaſtern na- 
tions, particularly in India. It is 
ſaid to be obtained by diſtillation, 
from the fruit of the maleleuca le u- 
cadendron, When brought into 
this country it is a liquid of a green- 
iſh colour, of a fragrant, but at the 
ſame time a very peculiar odour, 
and of a warm pungent taſte. Some 
authors, however, repreſent this oil 
as being, when of the beſt quality, 
a white or colourleſs fluid ; and it 
has been faid by the authors of the 


Diſpenſatorium Brunſvicenſe, when 


prepared in Europe from the ſeeds 
ſent from India, to be entirely of 
this appearance. 

Hitherto the oleum cajeput has 
been but little employed, either in 
Britain or on the continent of Eu- 
rope; but in India it is uſed both 
internally and externally, and is 


highly extolled for its medical pro- 
U | 


per ties. 


1. 


,perties. Is is applied externally 
where a warm and peculiar ſtimulus 
is requiſite ; it is employed for re- 
ſtoring vigour after luxations and 
ſprains, and for eaſing violent pain 
in gouty and rheumatic caſes, in 
tooth-ach, and fimilar affections ; 
but it has been chicfly celebrated 
as taken internally, and it is parti- 
.cularly ſaid to operate as a very 
powerful remedy, againſt tympanitic 
affections. 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS 
[ Lond. Ed] 
Zincum . 
Calamy, or calamine ſtone. 
This mineral is found plentifully 
in England, Germany, and other 
countries, either in diftiat mines, 
or intermingled with the ores of dif- 
ferent metals. It is uſually of a 
greyiſh, browniſh, yellowiſh, or pale 
reddiſh colour; eonfiderably hard, 
though not ſufficiently ſo to ſtrike 
fire with ſtecl. It has been looked 
upon by ſome as a fimple earth, by 
others as an iron ore; later experi- 
ments have diſcovered it to be an 
ore of zinc, Calamine is generally 
_ roaſted or calcined before it comes 
into the ſhops, in order to ſeparate 
ſome ſulphureous or arſenical mat- 
ter which the crude mineral is ſup- 
poſed to contain, and to render it 
more eaſily reducible into a fine 
der. In this ſtate it is employed 
in collyria, againſt defluxions of 
thin acrid humours upon the eyes: 
for drying up moiſt, running ulcers; 
and healing excoriations. Ie is the 
baſis of an officinal epulotic cerate, 
the ceratum lapidis calaminaris. 


CALAMUS AROMATICUS 
© Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Acorus calamus Lin. 
Sweet flag; the roots. 
This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common zris; but in other 
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roſpects differs greatly from it: th 


ſtalks grows at a little diſtance fror 
the leaves; the lower half, up te 
where the flowers come forth, 
roundith ; the part above this, broat 
like the other leaves ; the flower 
are very ſmall, whitiſh, and ſtand it 
a kind of head about the fize of 
ſinger. This plant grows plentifull 
im rivulets and marſhy places abou 
Norwich and other parts of thi 
iſland, in the canals of Holland, i 
Switzerland, and in other countri 
of Europe. The ſhops have bee: 
uſually fupplied from the Levan 
with dried roots, which do not ap 
pear to be ſuperior to thoſe of ou 
own growth. 

The root of acorus is full o 


joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted oi ibe 


the ſides, internally of a white co 
lour, and looſe ſpongy texture; it 
fmell is ſtrong ; the taſte warm, acrid 
bitteriſh, and aromatic ; both tt 
ſmell and taſte are improved by ex 
ſiecation. This root is generall 
looked upen as a carminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch i 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice 
It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 
aromatic flavour ta any other veg 
table that is produced in theſe nor 
thern climates : but this aſſertic 
is by no means ſtrictly true. It 1s 
nevertheleſs, a fufficiently elegan 
aromatic. It was formerly an in 
gredient in the mithridate and the 
riaca of the London pharmacopeia 
and in the aromatic and ſtomach 
tinctures, and compound arum pos 
der, of the Edinburgh; but it 
now rejected from theſe, and 
does not at preſent enter any offici 
nal preparation, The freſh roo 
candied after the manner directe 
for candying eryngo root, is ſaid t 
be uſed at Conſtantinople as a pre 
ſervative againſt epidemic diſeaſes 
The leaves of this plant have a ſwee 
iragrant ſmell, more * 
—— 
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J though weaker, than that of the 


roots 3 but they have no place ei- 


ber in the Britiſh or foreign phar- 
. macopœ ĩias. ; 


CALENDULA {| Brun.] Flos. 

Calendula officinalis Lin. 

Garden marigold; the flower. 

This herb is common in gardens, 
where it is found in flower ꝑrcateſt 
part of the ſummer. Marigold 
flowers are ſuppoſed to be aperient 
and attenuating z and alſo cardiac, 
dexipharmac, and ſudorific: they 
have been principally celebrated in 
uterine obſtructions, in the jaundice, 
and for throwing out the ſmall- 
pox. Their ſenſible quzlities give 
little foundation for theſe virtues : 
they have ſcarcely any taſte, and no 
conſiderable ſmell. The leaves of 
the plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſh- 
veſs, accompanied with a more 
durable ſaponaceaus pungency and 
narmth : theſe ſeem capable of an- 
ſwering ſome uſeful purpoles, as a 
fmulating and aperient medicine; 
but at preſent they are ſo little em- 
ployed in Britain, that they have 
now no place in our pharmacopc1- 
8, and they are alſo rejected from 
feveral of the lateſt and beſt foreign 


Ones. 


CALX VIVA { Lond. Ed.] 

Lapis calcareus purus recent uſl us. 

Quicklime. Pp 

Quicklime is uſually prepared a- 
mong us by calcining certain ſtones 
of the chalky kind. All chalks 
and marbles burn into-quicklime ; 
vith this difference, that the more 
compact the ſtone, generally the 
kronger is the lime. In maritime 
countries, in defect of the proper 
ones, ſea-ſhells are made uſe of, 
which afford a calx agreeing in moſt 
reſpects with the ſtone limes. 

All theſe limes are, when freſh 
burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 


talive, being thus freed from fixt 


Þ 2 


air. In this ſtate they are employ- 
ed in ſome external applications as 
a depilatory ; for rendering ſulphur 
ſoluble in water, and for depriving 
alkalies of their fixt air, thus increa- 
ſing their power, either for the 
purpoſes of a cauſtic, ar to enable 
them more readily to diſſolve oils 
for making ſoap. If the lime be 
expoſed for a length of time to the 
air, it abſorbs water; falls by de- 
grees into a powder; and, attraQ- 
10g fixt air, loſes greatly of its acri- 
mony. | 

Water poured directly upon quick- 
lime, takes up a portion of it: the 
ſolution has a ſtrong taſte, ſomewhat 
ſtyptic, drying the mouth, and ac- 
companied with a kind of ſweet- 
nels. This liquor does not efferveſce 
with acids, but is rendered by fixt 
air turbid and milky : as prevent- 
ing the coagulation of milk, it is 
ſometimes made uſe of along with 
milk diet; agitated with expreſſed 
oils, it unites with them into a thick 
compound, recommended by Dr 
Slaire, and much uſed againit burns 
and inflammations. Both the fimple 


ſolution of the lime, and the ſolu- 


tion impregnated with other mate- 
rials, are directed as officinal, under 
the title of lime water. 
Lime water, drank te the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or 
four times a- day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſcrophulous caſes, and 
other obitinate chronic diſorders. 
It frequently promotes urine, and 
not unfrequeutly the cuticular dil- 


charge: for the moſt part it Linds 


the helly, and ſometimes produces 
troubleſome coſtiveneſs, unleſs this 
effect be occaſionally provided a- 
gainſt, by the interpolition of proper 
medicines. It does good ſervice in 
debility and laxity of the viſcera in 
general; in-thoſe of the uterine and 
ſeminal veſſels, fluor albus, chronic 
menorrhagia, and gleets, it is par- 

: ticularly 
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ticularly recommended. Care muſt 
be taken not to uſe this medicine 
too liberally in hot bilous conſtitu- 
tions, or where the patient is much 
emaciated, or the appetite weak, or 
at the.time of any critical or perio- 
dical evacuations. It has been uſed 
as lithontriptic ; and akhough inca- 
pable of diſſolving calculi in the uri- 
nary organs, yet under its uſe calcu- 
Jous patients have experienced great 


relief. In the form of injection it 


is very effectual in killing and bring- 
ing off aſcarides. 


CAMPHORA [ Lond. Ed.] 
Laurus camphora Liu. | 
Camphor, _. 

Camphor is a very peculiar ſub- 
ſtance, obtained in the form of a 
fold concrete, chiefly extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
growing in Sumatra and Japan. 
The former is by much the bet. 
As it firſt ſublimes from the wood, 
it appears browniſh, compoſed of 
femipellucid grains mixed with dirt: 
in this ſtate it is exported by the 
Dutch, and purified by a ſecond 
ſublimation ; after which, it is re- 
duced into loaves (in which it is 
brought to us) probably by fuſion 
in cloſe veſſels ; for it does not aſ- 
fume this form in ſublimation. 


Camphor is procurable in ſmall 


quantities from various other vege- 
tables by diſtillation. It may be 
conſidered as a peculiar, concrete, 
very volatile effential oil. 

Pure camphor 1s very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, acrid 
taſte, yet accompanied with a ſenſe 
of coolneſs ; of a ſmell ſomewhat 
like that of roſemary, but much 
ſtronger. It is totally volatile, and 
mflammiable ; ſoluble in vinous ſpi- 
rits, oils, and the mineral acids ; not 
in water, atkaline liquors, or the 
acids of the vegetable kingdom. 
This concrete is eſteemed one of the 


_molk efficacious diaphorctics ; and 


Part ll. 
has long been celebrated in malig. 


nant fevers, and epidemical diſtem. 
pers. In dilirium, where opiates 
fail of procuring fleep, and agyrz 
vate the ſymptoms, this medicine 
frequently ſucceeds. 

Dr Alexander, ſome time ago ; 
practitioner in Edinburgh, made 
many experiments on thus article, 
particularly by taking it himſelf in 
large doſes. On taking a fcruple 
of camphor, he found his pulk 
ſomewhar leſs frequent: on taking 
two, his pulſe fell from 77 to 0, 
but returned to 77 in leſs than half 
an hour; at which time vert i zo and 
a gradual abolition of confciuuinch 
came on, fucceeded by violent 
retchings, convultions, and mania, 
the pulſe riſing to 100. He then 
began to recover his recollucticn, 
felt extremely hot, with tremors of 
the whole body. By uſing warn 
water he threw up the camphot, the 
effects of which gradually wore ofl, 
only he felt his body for two dars 
very fore and rigid. 

Frederick Hoffman has written 
an expreſs diſſertation De Camphere 
uſu interno ſecuriſſimo et preftantiſi 
mo. The fubitance of his obſerva- 
tions is, that camphor feems to pe- 
netrate very quickly thro' the whole 
body, and increaſe perſpiration: 
that though given to the quantity 
of half a dram, diffolved in ſpirit ol 
wine and duly.diluted, it does not 
raiſe the pulſe, or occalion any 
heat, but rather cauſes a ſenſe c 
coolneſs about the precondia ; that 
on continuing its uſe for ſome time, 
the blood became ſenſibly more 
fluid, and the quantity of watery 
ſerum, which the habit before a. 
bounded with, was conſiderably di- 
miniſhed : that in malignant fevers 
and all diſorders, whether acute 0 
chronical, proceeding from an acrid 
or putreſcent ſtate of the juices 
camphor has excellent effects, cor 
recling the acrimony, expelling the 
putrid morbilic matter through 4 
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evtaneous pores, and preventing an 
ioflammation or. ſphacelus, ; where 
there is previouſly any diſpoſition 
thereto : that, by ftrengthcning the 
veſſels, it reſtrains hæmorrhagies 
happening in acute fevers, and pro- 
motes critical and periodical evacu- 
ations ; that it expels even the ve- 
nereal virus; that he has known 
examples of the lues being cured by 
camphor alone, a purgative only be 
ing premiſed; and that in recent 
infections he has found no medicine 
equal to it in efficacy. In inflam- 
matory caſcs, where there is a ten- 
dency to mortification, intenſe heat, 
thirſt, or where the ſkin is dry and 
parched, whether before or after a 
delirium has come on, ſmall doſes of 
camphor joined with nitre produ- 
ced happy effects, almoſt immedi- 
ately reheving the ſymptoms, occa- 
ſioning a calm fleep and plentiful 
ſweat, without fatipving the pati- 
ent. He farther obſerves, that this 
imple, by its antiphlogiſtic quality, 
prevents the ill effects ot the more 
irritating medicines; that cantha- 
rides, and the acrid ſtimulating ca- 
thartics and diuretics, by the ad- 
mixture of a ſmall proportion of 
camphor, become much more mild 
and ſafe in operation. 
- The common dofe of camphor 1s 
from one grain to ten. It enters 
ſeveral officinal preparations, both 
for external and internal uſe ; par- 
ticularly the linimentum camphorz, 
linimentum ſaponis, balſamum, ano- 
dynum, oleum camphoratum, ſpt. 
vinoſus camphoratus, miſtura cam- 
3 tinctura opii — 2 
6 
In modern practice, it is exter- 
nally employed chiefly to diminiſh 


inflammation, to diſcuſs tumor, to 


obviate gangrene, to ſtimulate in - 


local palſy, and to allay rheumatic 
and paralytic pains. Internally, it 
5 given in nervous aſſections, with a 
new of excitingthe vis vitæ, and al- 
eviating ſoaſmodiccomplaints: with 
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the ſame view to the vis vitæ, to ob- 
viate putreſcence, and to procure 


ſleep, it is uſed in fevers of the ty- 


phous kind. Some recommend it 
as ſingularly uſeful in caſes of ardor 
urinæ; and others find it efficacious 
in what are called nervous head- 
achs. 


CANCRORUM CHELA 
. [ Lond. }] | 

Cancer pagurus Lin. 

Crabs claws. 

Theſe are the black tips of the 
claws of a particular ſpecies of ſea- 
crab. After being broken down, 
and well waſhed in boiling water, 
they are reduced to powder, and 
employed as an abſorbent. They 
conſiſt of a calcareous animal earth, 
and of courſe neutralize thoſe acids 
with. which they come in contact 
in the prime viz. But beſides an 
earth, they contain alſo a glutinous 
animal matter, which gives them a 
tendency to concrete in the ſtomach 
and bowels : hence abſorbents from 
the mineral kingdom are perhaps 
preferable; but while theſe, as 
magueſia, often operate as cathar- 
tics, the chelæ cancrorum tend ra- 
ther to bind the body ; a circum- 
ſtance which renders them prefer- 
able in ſome caſes. They enter 
ſome officinal preparations, as the 
pulvis e chelis cancrorum compoſi- 
tus. The chelæ cancrorum have 
now no place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. They employ for 
the ſame purpoſes the artiele next 
to be mentioned, which is now re- 


jected by the London college. 


CANCRORUM OCULI Adi 
[Ed.] a 

Cancer aftacus Lin. 

Crabs eyes. 

The Edinburgh college are, we 
think, in the right in retaining this 
article in preference to the former, 
as being a more pure abſorbent 
earth; but it is with little RY 

that 
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that they have retained the antient 
name, which has often led to an 
abſurd miſtake : for the article de- 
nominated crabs eyes is a ſtony 
£oncretion found in the head, ſto- 
anach, and other parts'of a particu- 
lar ſpecies of crab. Hence in the 
beſt foreign pharmacopœias they 
are denominated cancrorum calculi, 
lapilli, &c. 

The calculi cancrorum are gene- 
rally about the ſize of peas, or 
larger. They are of a ſpherical 
ſhape, but a little flatted on one 
fide. 
but ſometimes witha reddiſh or blue- 
iſh caſt, and internally of a lamina- 
ted ſtructure. The greateſt part of 
them are the produce of Muſcovy, 
particularly of the river Don, where 
the dead crabs are laid upon the 
banks in beaps, to putrify, aſter 
which the tones are picked out. 

The earth of crab-ſtones is ſaid 
to differ materially from the pre- 
ceding article, in not being con- 
vertible into quieklime but their 
medical differences are very incon- 

derable; ſolutions of the two ar- 
ticles in vinegar, or other vegetable 
or animal acids, being nearly alike. 
As well as the former 4 they 
are employed as abſorbents, and 
are ſometimes very uſeful in the 
diarrhœas of children, ariſing from 
acidity, where any objection occurs 
to the employment of magneſia. 

Crabs ſtones are ſaid by moſt wri- 
ters on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
bacco-pipe clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtances. 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
tiſed, may be very eaſily diſcover- 
ed; the counterfeits wanting the 
leafy texture which is obſerved upon 
breaking the genuine; more readily 
zmbibing/ water; adhering to the 
tongue; and diſſolving in vinegar, 
or the ſtronger acids diluted with 
water, either entirely, or not at all, 
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They are of a white colour, 
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or by piecemeal; while the try 
crabs eyes, digeſted in theſe liquor, 
become ſoft and tranſparent, their 
original form remaining the ſame; 
this change is owing to the earthy 
part, on which depended their opa. 
city and hardneſs, being diſlolveg 
by the gentle action of the acid, 
which leaves theconglutinating mat. 
ter unhurt. 


CANELLA ALBA [| Lud, 
Ed.] Cortex. | 

Winterania canella Lin. 

Canella alba, - 

This bark is brought to us rolled 
up into long quills, thicker than cin- 
namon, and both outwardly and in- 
wardly of a whitiſh colour, lightlyin 
clining to yellow. It is the producy 
of a tall tree growing in great plenty 
in the low lands in Jamaica, and 
other American iflands. Infuſionsof 
it in water are of a yellowiſh colour, 
and ſmell of the canella; but they 
are rather bitter than aromatic. 
Tinctures in rectiſed ſpirit have the 
warmth of the bark, but little of its 
ſmell. Proof - ſpirit diſſolves the + 
romatic as well as the bitter matter 
of the canella, and is therefore the 
beſt menſtruum. 

The canella is the interior bark, 
freed from an ontward thin rough 
one, and dried in the ſhade. Ihe 
ſhops diſtinguiſh two forts of canel- 
la, differing from each other in tle 
length and thickneſs of the quills; 
they are both the bark of the fame 
tree, the thicker being taken fron 


the trunk, and the thinner from the 


branches. This bark is a warm pun- 
gent aromatic, not of the molt + 
greeable kind: nor are any of the 
preparations of it yery grateful. 
Canella alba is often employed 
where a warm ftimulant to the ſto- 
mach is neceſſary, and as a cor 
gent of other articles. It is nom, 
however, little uſed in compoſ- 


ti the London college; tbe 
tion by he London colleg a) 
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ſweetiſh; on expreſſion th 
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only officinal formula which it enter 
deing the pulvis aloeticus : but with 
the Edinburgh college it is an in- 
gredient in the tiutura amara, vi- 
num amarum, vinum rhei, &c. It 
is uſeful as covering the taſte of 
ſome other articles. 


CANNABIS [ Brun.) Semen. 

Cannabis ſauva Lin. 

Hemp ; the ſeed. 

This plant, when freſh, has a rank 
narcotic ſmell: the water in which 
the ſtalks are ſoaked, in order to fa- 
cilitate the ſeparation of the cough 
rind for mechanic uſes, is ſaid to be 
violently poiſonous, and to produce 
its effects almoſt as foon as drank. 
The ſeeds alſo have ſome ſmell of 
the herb; their taſte is unctuous and 
yield a 
conſiderable quantity of infipid oil; 
hence they are recommended (boil- 


ed in milk, or triturated with water 


into an emulſion) aguinſt coughs, 
heat of urine, and the like. They 
are alſo ſaid to be uſeful in inconti- 
nence of urine, and for reftraining 
venereal appetites; but experience 
does not warrant their having any 
virtues of this kind. But although 
the ſeeds only have hitherto been 
principally in uſe, yer other parts 
of the plant ſeem to be more active, 
and may be conſidered as deſerving 
farther attention. 


CANTHARIS [Lond. Ed.] 

Meloe weficatorius I. in. 

The Spaniſh fly. 

Theſe inſects are of a ſhining 
green colour, intermingled with 
more or leſs of a blue and a gold 
fellow. "They are found adhering 
to different kind of trees and herbs, 
in Spain, Italy, and France; the 
largeſt come from Italy, but the 
maller kind from Spain are pre- 
ferred, 

Cantharides are extremely acri- 
monious; applied to the ſkin, they 

inflame, and afterwards exco- 
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riate the part, raiſing a more per- 
ſect bliſter than any of the vegetable 
acrids, and occaſioning a more plen- 
tiful diſcharge of ſerum. Exen the 
external application of cantharides 
is often followed by a ſtranguary, ac- 
companied with thirſt and feveriſh 
heat: this inconvenience may be re- 
medied by ſoft unctuous or mucila- 
u_ liquors liberally drank. The 

anguary is probably owing to the 


action of the abſorbed active parts 


on the neck of the bladder. 
Cantharides taken internally, of- 
ten occaſion a difcharge of blood by 
urine, with exquiſite pain : if the 
doſe be eonſiderable, they ſeem to in- 
flame and exulcerate the whole in- 
teſtinal canal; the ſtools become 
mucous and purulent; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous; intenſe pains 
are felt in the lower belly ; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving 
mad, and dies. All theſe terrible 
conſequences have ſometimes hap- 
pened from a few grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar- 
ter of a grain iuflame the kidneys, 
and occalion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are nevertheleſs 
caſcs in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given in larger doſes, provesnot only 
ſafe but of ſingular efficacy for the 
cure of diſeaſes that yield little to 
medicines of a milder claſs. In 
phlegmatic habits, where the viſ- 
cera are overloaded, and the kid- 
neys and ureters obſtructed with 
thick viſcid mucous matter, cantha- 
rides have excellent effects: here 
the abounding mucus defends the 
ſolids from the acrimony of the fly, 
till it is itſelf expelled ; when the 
medicine ought to be diſcontinued. 
Groenvelt employed cantharides 
with great ſucceſs in dropſies, ob- 
ſtinate ſuppreſſions of urine, and 
ulcerations of the bladder ; giving 
very conſiderable doſes made into 
boluſes with camphor; and inter- 


poling large dravghts of emulſions, 
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milk, or other emollient liquids; by 
this means the exceſſive irritation 
which they would otherwiſe have 
occaſioned, was in a great meaſure 
prevented. The camphor did not 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
effect, as is generally imagined; 
ſince it has no ſenſible quality that 
promifes any conſiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of canthari- 
des: nitre would anſwer all that the 
camphor is ſuppoſed to perform: 
this, with milk, or emollient muci- 
laginous liquors, drank in large 
quantity, are the beſt correctors. 
Cantharides, in very ſmall doſes, 
may be given with ſafety alſo in 
other caſes. Dr Mead obſerves, that 
the obſtinate gleets which fre- 
quently remain after tie cure of ve- 
nereal maladies, and which rarely 
2 to balſamic medicines, are ef- 
eQually remedied by cantharides ; 
and that no one remedy is more ef- 
ficacious in leprous diſorders; in 
which laſt, proper purgatives are to 
be occaſionally taken during the uſe 
of the cantharides. The beſt and 
ſafeſt preparation of cantharides for 
theſe purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tine- 
ture; and indeed in all caſes the 
tincture is far preferable, for inter- 
nal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. 
On an idea of the ſtimulus accu- 
mulated about. the genital organs 
being propagated to parts in the 
neighbourhood, the internal uſe of 
the tincture has alſo been recom- 
mended in diabetes, leucorrhcea, a- 
menorrhœa, &c. but from the dan- 
erous effects ſometimes obſerved 
m ſeemingly inconſiderable doſes, 
cantharides are now almoſt entirely 
confined to external application. 
They are ſometimes uſed * as 
merely rubefacient, as in friction, 
with the tincture, on indolent ſwell- 
lings, or in form of weak plaſter, but 
molt commonly in form of full bli- 
ſer, chiefly with a view of relieving 
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torpor, of determining the impety 
of the blood from the part afſected 
to the part of application, of dil. 
charging ſerum, and of relieving 
ſpaſms in certain internal parts. 
The virtuesof cantharides arecx. 
tracted by rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
proof · ſpirit, and water; but do not 
ariſe in diſtillation. The watery and 
ſpirituous extracts bliſter as frech 
as the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt the fly 
remaining after the ſeveral menſtrus 
have wes bow their office, is tothe 
taſte inſipid, and does not in the leaf 
bliſter, or inflame theſkin; hence the 


unguentum ex infuſo cantharidum: 


But beſides this, cantharides are 
the active baſis of ſeveral other of- 
ficinal preparations, as the tinctun 
cantharidis, emplaſtrum canthati- 
dis, unguentum cantharidis, &c. 


CAPPARIS [ Brun.] Radin: 
cortex el florum gemme. 

Capparis ſpinoſa Lin. 

Caper buſh; the bark of the root 
and buds of the flowers. 

This 1s a low prickly buſh, found 
wild in Italy and other countries; 
it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 
ſeeds upon old walls, where they take 
root between the bricks, and endure 
for many years. - 

The bark of the root is pretty 
thick, of an aſh colour, with ſeveral 
tranſverſe wrinkles on the furface; 
cut in ſlices and laid to dry, it roll 
up into quills. This bark has 3 
bitteriſh acrid taſte ; it is reckoned 
aperient and diuretic ; and recom 
mended in ſeveral chronic diſorders 
for opening obſtructions of the wh 
cera. 

The buts, pickled with vineger 
&c. are uſed at table. They are lup 
poſed to excite appetite, and pre 
mote digeſtion : and to be partic 
larly uſeful, as detergents and ape 
rients, in obſtructions of the ivr 
and ſpleen. Their taſte and virtue 

+ depen 
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tu ¶ depend more upon the ſaline matter 
ted introduced into them, than on the 
if. Wecaper buds. . 


CARDAMINE [ Lond. Ed.] 
EX» Flor. | 

ine, Cardamine pratenſis Lin. 

not Ladies Smock ; the flower. 

and Thecacdamineis a perennial plant, 
> {MW vbich grows in meadow grounds, 
ads forth purpliſh flowers in the 
uz WM pring ; and in its ſenſible qualities 
the MWceſembles the nafurtium aquaticum. 
cat Long ago it was employed as a di- 
the Wuretic ; and of late it has been in- 
n: noduced in nervous diſeaſes, as epi- 
are epſy, hyſteria, chorza, aſthma, &c. 
of. WA dram or two of the powder is 
tun given twice or thrice a-day. It has 
ati · ¶ little ſenfible operation, except that 
it ſometimes ſweats. 


in CARDAMOMUM MINUS 
Lond. Ed.] Semen. 
Amomum cardamomum Lin. 
root Leſſer cardamom. | 
Formerly a place was given in 
und {WH cur pharmacope1as to different kinds 
ics; ¶ A cardamom ſeeds, and particularly 
the u the large as well as the ſmall ; 
ake Wi but the latter, though ſcarce half 
lure che ſize of the former, are conſider- 
ably ſtronger both in ſmell and 
etty WM taſte. Hence this ſort has long 
eral Wi fopplied the place of the other in 
ce | the ſhops, 6 is the only one now 
rolls directed. 
as WF Cardamom ſeeds are a very warm, 
ned grateful, pungent aromatic, and are 
on- Wi frequently employed as ſuch in prac- 
ler, tice: they are ſaid to have this ad- 
vi- vantage, that notwithſtanding their 
pungency, they do not, like thoſe 
var, of the pepper kind, immoderatel 
heat or inflame the bowels. Both 
later and rectiſied ſpirit extract 
their virtues by infuſion, and elevate 
them in diſtillation ; with this dif- 
ference, that the tincture and difti]- 
A are conſiderably more 
patetul than the infuſion and diſtil- 


* very durable, accompanied with 
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led water: the watery infuſion ap- 
pears turbid and mucilaginous; the 
tincture made in ſpirit, limpid and 
tranſparent. The huſks of the ſeeds, 
which have very little ſmell or taſte, 
may be commodioufly ſeparated, by 
commuting the . to the mor- 
tar, when the ſeed will readily pul- 
veriſe, ſo as to be freed from the 
ſhell by the ſieve: this ſhould not be 
done till juſt before uſing them; for 
if kept without the huſks, they ſoon 
loſe conſiderably of their flavour. — 
The officinal preparations of theſe 
ſeeds are ſpirituous tinctures, ſimple 
and compound: they are employed 
alſo as a ſpiey ingredient in ſeveral 
of the officinal compoſitions, 


CARDIACA [ Gen.] Folia. 
Leonurus cardiaca Lin. 
Motherwort ; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer, leaves 
have a bitter taſte, and a pretty 
ſtrong ſmell: they are ſuppoſed to 
be of-ful in hyſterie diſorders, to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, to promote 
uriae ; and inceed it may be judged 
from their ſmell and taſte, that their 
medicinal virtues are conſiderable, 
though they are now rejected both _ 
from the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopœias. 


CARDUCS BENE DICTUS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Herba. 

Centaurea benedida Lin. 

Bleſſed thiſtle ; the plant. 

This 1s an annual plant, cultiva- 
ted in gardens; it flowers in June 
and July, and 2 its ſeeds in 
the autumn. e herb ſhould be 
gathered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in à very dry 
airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
growing mouldy, which it is very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pene- 
trating bitter taſte, not very ſtrong 


an 
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an ungratef ul flavour, which t 

are in great meaſure freed A 
keeping. Water extras, in a little 
time, even without heat, the light: · 


er and more grateful parts of this 
pou if the digeſtion be continued 
ſome hours, the diſagreeable 
parts are taken up a ſtrong decoc- 
tion is very nauſeous and offenſive 
to the ſtomach. Rectified fpirit 
gains a very pleaſant bitter taſte, 
which remains uninjured in the ex- 
tract. | 
The virtues of this plant ſeem to 
be little known in the preſent prac- 
tice. The nauſeous decoction is 
ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 
ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 
mote the ion of other emetics. 
But this elegant bitter, when freed 
from the offenſive parts of the herb, 
may be advantageouſly applied to 
other purpoſes. We have frequently 
experiengyd excellent effects from a 
light infuſion of carduus in loſs of 
appetite, where the ſtomach was in- 
Jared by irregularities. ' A ſtronger 
infuſion made in cold or warm wa- 
ter, if drank freely, and the patient 
kept warm, occaſions a plentiful 
ſweat, and promotes all the ſeere- 
tions in general. | 


The ſeeds of this plant are alfo 


conſiderably bitter, and have been 
ſometimes uſed with the ſame inten- 
tion as the leaves. 


CARICA [ Lond. Ed.] Frufus, 
Ficus carica Lin. 
The fig; the dried fruit. 

The pineal uſe of theſe is as a 


ſoft, emolient {ſweet ; with this inten- 


tion they enter the peRoral decoc- 
tion and lenitive. electuary of the 


ſhops. They are alſo eſteemed by 


ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have a place in maturating cata- 
plaſms; and they are ſometimes 

plied by themſelves as warm as 
they can eaſily be borne, to promote 
the ſuppuration of a phlegmon, par- 
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ticularly when fo ſituated that obe 
2 cannot eafily be kept ap. 


CARLINA [Gen.] Radix. 
Carlina acaulis Lin. 
Carline thiſtle ; the root. 
This is a very prickly fort « 
thiſtle, growing ſpontaneouſly in th- 
ſouthern parts of France, Spain, I. 
taly, and the mountains of Swiſſer- 
land; from whence the dried root 
are brought to us. This root i 
about an inch thick, externally of: 
pale ruſty brown colour, corroded a 
it were on the ſurface, and perforz 
ted with numerous ſmall holes, ap- 
pearing when cut as if worm - eaten. 
It has a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, weakly aromatic taſte. 
Carlina is looked on as a warm dis. 
phoretic and alexipharmac; and has 
been for ſome time greatly eſteem 
ed by foreign phyſicians, but never 
came much into uſe among us : the 
preſent practice has entirely rejected 
it; nor is it often to be met with in 
the ſhops. Hoffman relates, that 
he has obſerved a decoctĩon of it in 
broth to occaſion vomiting. 


CARPOBALSAMUM Crus. 
Fruflus. N | 

Amyris Gileadenſis Lin. 

Carpobalfam ; the fruit. 

This is the fruit of the tree kla: 
yields the opobalſam or balſam of 
Gilead. It is about the ſize of: 
pea, of a whitiſh colour, incloſed ir 
a dark brown wrinkled bark. Thi 


fruit, when in perfection, has a plet- 


ſant warm glowing taſte, and a fra. 
grant ſmell, reſembling that of the 
opobalſamam itſelf. It is very rare · 
ly found in the ſhops; and ſuch 5 
we now and then do meet with, ha! 
almoſt entirely loſt its ſmell and 
taſte. It had formgrly a place in 
the mithridateand theriaca formule, 
now baniſhed from our 2 
pœias; but even then the college 

K permitte“ 
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permitted cubebs to be employed as 
i ſubſtitute for the carpobalſamum, 
which could ſeldom be procured ; 
and it is probably on this account 
that it has now no place in our 
llts, — 


CARTHAMUS Brun. ] Semen. 
Carthamus tindtorius Lin. 
Baſtard faffron ; the ſeeds. 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kind 
o thiſtle, with only a few prickles 
about the edges of the leaves. It is 
cultivated-in large quantity in ſome 
places of Germany ; from whence 
the other parts of Europe are ſup- 
plied with the flowers as a colour- 
ing drug, and the ſeeds as a medi- 
cinal one; The flowers, well cu- 
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and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. 

They were formerly the baſis of 
ſeveral officinal preparations, aud 
entered many compolitions by way 
of a corrigent. But altho? they be 
now leſs trequently employed than 
before, yet a place is {till given to 
their eſſential oil and diſtilled ſpi- 
rit ; and they enter the compound 
ſpirit of juniper, the tincture of 
— and ſome other compoſiti- 
ons. 


' CARYOPHYLLUM ARO- 
MATICUM {| Lond. Ed.] 
Caryophyllus aromaticus Lin. 
Cloves. : 
Cloves are the fruit of a tree 


red, are not eaſily diſtinguiſhable | growing in the Eaſt-Indies, In 


by the eye from ſaffron ; but their 
want of ſmell readily diſcovers 
them. The ſeeds are white, ſmooth, 
of an oblong toundiſh ſhape, yet 
with four ſenſible corners, about a 
quarter of an inch in length, ſo 
heavy as to fink in water; of a 
viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, which in a 
little time becomes acrid and nau- 
ſeous. Theſe ſeeds have been cele- 
brated as a cathartic : they operate 
very ſlowly, and for the moit part 
diſorder the bowels, eſpecially when 
given in ſubſtance ; triturated with 
aomatic diſtilled waters, they form 


an emulfion leſs offenſive, yet infes. 


nor in efficacy, to more common 
purgatives. 


CARUON [Lond. Ed.] Semen. 

Carum car vi Lin. 

Caraway; the feeds. 

way 13 an umbelliferous 

plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dene both for culinary and medi- 
taal — TEM ſeeds have an aro- 
matic {mell, and a -warm ent 
tate. "Theſe are in the nl, of 
ihe four greater hot ſeeds ; and fre- 
ently employed as a ſtemachie 


ſhape, they ſomewhat reſemble a 
ſhort thick nail. 
Cloves have a very ſtrong agree- 


able aromatic ſmell, and agditteriſh 


pungent taſte, almoſt burning the 
mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſpice, fre- 
quently mix it with cloves which 
have been robbed of their oil: 
Theſe, though jn time they regain 
from the others a conſiderable ſhare 
both of taſte and ſmell are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by their weaker fla- 
vour and lighter colour. Cloves, 
confidered as medicines; are very- 
hot ſtimulating aromatics, and poſs 
ſeſs in an eminent degree the gene- 
ral virtues of ſubſtances of this claſs. 
An extrad made from them with 
rectified ſpirit is exceſſively hot and 
pungent : the diſtilled oil has 20 
great pungency ; an extrat made 
with water is nauſeous, and ſome- 
what ſtyptic. "The only officinal 
preparation of them is the eſſential 
oil. Both the cloves themſelves and 
their oil are ingredients in many 
oficinal compolitions, 


X 2 | CARY. 


wy 


CARYOPHYLLUM RU. 
BRUM [Lond. Ed.] Flat. 
Dianthus Caryophyllus Lin. 
Clove July-flowers. 
A great variety of theſe flowers 
zre met with in our gardens : thoſe 


made uſe of in medicine ought to 


be of a deep crimſon colour, and a 
mm aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat 
ike that of cloves : many ſorts have 
ſcarce any ſmell at all. The ca- 
ryophylla rubra are ſaid to be car- 
diac and alexipharmac. Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has cured 
many malignant fevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat and 
urine, without greatly irritating 
nature, and alſo raiſes the ſpirits and 
quenchesthirft. At preſent the flow - 
ers are chiefly valued for their plea- 
ſant flavour, which is entirely loft 
even by light coction; hence the 
college direct the ſyrup, which is 
the only officinal preparation of 
them, to be made by infuſion. 


' CARYOPHYLLATA[ Brun.] 


Radix. 
Seim urbanum Lis. 
Avens ; the root. 

Avens is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. 
root has a warm, bitteriſh, aſtrin- 
gent, taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, 
omewhat of the clove kind, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring, and when pro- 
duced in dry warm foils. Parkin- 
ſon obſerves, that ſuch as is the 
growth of moiſt ſoils bas nothing of 
this flavour. This root has been 
employed as a ſtomachic, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera in general: it is ftill in ſome 
eſteem in foreign countries, _ 
not taken notice of among us. It 
yields on diſtillation an elegant o- 
doriferous eſſential oil, which con- 
cretes into a flaky form. | 
Beſides the geum urbanum, ano- 
mer ſperics of the geum, the rivalez 
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has a place in ſome pharmacopeix, 
under the title of Caryophyllata a. 
quatica. The root of this ſpecie, 
which 1s larger than the other, i; 
ſaid to be employed by the Indian 
in South America for the cure d 
inter mittents, and to be equaly 
ſucceſsful with the Peruvian bak, 
Dr Withering mentions, that the 
powder of the root is uſed for thi 
purpoſe by the Canadians. But ve 
do not know that with this inten- 
tion it has been much employed in 
Britain, 


CASCARILLA [ Lond, Ed] 
Cortex. 

Croton caſcarilla Lin. 

Caſcarilla ; the bark. 

This bark is imported. into Eu- 
rope from thc Bahama iſlands, and 
particularly from one of them of 
the name of Eleuthera ; from which 
circumſtance it was long known by 
The caf- 
carilla is in general brought to us 
either in curled pieces, or rolled up 
into ſhort quills, about an inch in 
width, ſomewhat reſembling in ap- 
pearance the Peruvian bark. It is 
covered on the outſide with a rough 
whitiſh matter; and in the inſide it 
is of a browhiſh caſt, When bro- 
ken, it exhibits a ſmooth cloſe 
dark brown ſurface. 

This bark, when freed from the 
outer whitiſh coat, which is inſipid 
and inodorous, has a light agree 
able ſmell, and a moderately bitter 
taſte, accompanied with a conſider- 
able aromatic warmth. It is cafily 
inflammable, and yields when bum- 
ing a very fragrant ſmell ſomewhat 
tag that of muſk, a propct - 
ty which diſtiuguiſhes the caſcarilla 
from all other barks. It was firk 
introduced into Europe about the 
end of the laſt century, and ſeems 
firſt to have been uſed in Germany, 
where it is till in very high eſteem. 
There it is frequently ere 
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inſt common intermittent fevers, 
in preference to the Peruvian bark, 
as being leſs ſubjeR to ſome incon- 
veniencies, which the latter on ac- 
count of its great aſtringency is 
apt to occaſion. It is alſo ſaid to 
have been employed with great ſuc- 
ceſs in ſome very dangerous epide- 
mic fevers attended with petechiæ: 
and it is frequently employed with 
advantage in ſtatulent colics, inter- 
nal hæmorrhagies, dyſenteries, di- 
arrhœas, and ſimilar diſorders. In 
Britain it has been uſed by ſome 
practitioners, particularly by the 
late Dr Keir of London, who was 
of opinion that it was by no means 
employed ſo generally as it deſerved 
to be. 

Its virtues aze partially extracted 
by water, and totally by rectified 
ſpirit, but it is moſt effectual when 
given in ſubſtance. 


CASSIA FISTULARIS 
Lond. Ed.] Frudur. 

Caſſia fiſtula Lin. 

Caſſia of the cane; the fruit. 

This is the fruit of an oriental 
tree reſembling the walnut. 

This fruit is a cylindrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter; a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is a 
hard brown bark; the inſide is di- 
vided by thin trauſverſe woody 
plates, covered with a ſoft black 
pulp of a ſweetiſh taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony. There are 
two ſorts of this drug in the ſhops; 
one brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 


the other from the Weſt: the canes 


or pods of the latter are generally 
large, rough, thick-rinded, and the 
pulp nauſeous; thoſe of the former 
are leſs, ſmoother, the pulpblacker, 
and of a ſweeter taſte; this ſort is 
preferred to the other. Such pods 


ſhould be choſen as are weighty, 
new, and do not make a rattling 
boiſe (from the ſeeds being looſe 
vitain them) when ſhaken, The 
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pulp ſhould be of a bright ſhining 
black colour, and of a ſweet taſte, 
not harſh, which happens from the 
fruit being gathered /before it has 
grown fully ripe, or ſouriſh, which 
it is apt to turn upon keeping: it 
ſhould neither be very dry nor very 
moiſt, nor at all mouldy; which, 
from its being kept in damp cel - 
lars, or moiſtened, in order to in- 
creaſe its weight, it is very ſubject 
to be. Greateſt part of the pulp 
diſſolves both in water and in recti- 
fied ſpirit; and may be extracted 
from the cane by either. The ſhops 
employ water, boiling the bruiſed 
pod therein, and afterwards evapo- 
rating the ſolution to a due confit- 
ence. 

The pulp of caſſia is a gentle lax- 
ative medicine, and frequently gi- 
ven, in a doſe of ſome drams, in co- 
ſtive habits. Some direct a doſe of 
two ounces or more as a cathartic, 
in inflammatory caſes, where the 
more acridpurgatives have noplace: 
but in theſc large quantities it ge- 
nerally nauſeates the ſtomach, pro- 
duces flatulencies, and ſometimes 
gripings of the bowels, eſpecially if 
the caſſia be not of a very good kind: 
theſe effects may be prevented by 
the addition of aromatics, and ex- 
hibiting it in a liquid form. Geof- 
froy ſays, it does excellent ſervice 
in the painful tenfion of the belly, 
which ſometimes follows the im- 
prudent uſe of antimonials; and 
that itmay be advantageouſly accua- 
ted with the more acrid purgatives, 
or antimonial emetics, or employed 
to abate their force, Valliſnieri 
relates, that the purgative virtue of. 
this medicine is rematkably promo- 
ted by manna: that a mixture of 
four drams of caſſia and two of 
manna, purges as much as twelve 
drams of caflia or thirty-two of 
manna alone. Sennertus obſerve 
that the urine is apt to be turned 
a green colour by the uſe of caſſia: 

and 
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and ſometimes, where a large quan- 
tity has been taken, blackiſh. This 
drug gives name to an officinal e- 

ary, and is an ingredient alfo 
in another. 


CASSIA LIGNEA [a.] 
Cortex, flares nondum explicate. 

Laurus caſſia Lin. 

Caſſia; the bark and flowers. 
This bark, which is imported 
from different parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies and from China, has a very 


exact reſemblance to the cinnamon, 


and is obtained from a ſpecies of 

the ſame genus of tree. Ir is di- 

ſtingui from the cinnamon by 

being of a thicker and coarſer ap- 

, and by its breaking ſhort 

and ſmeoth, while the cinnamon 
breaks fibrous and ſhivery. 

This bark reſembles cinnamon 
fill more exactly in its aromatic 
favour than in its external appear- 

and ſeems only to differ from 


it in being ſomewhat weaker, in a- 


bounding more with a viſcous mu- 
nous matter, and in being leſs 
aſtringent. Accordingly, it has not 
only 2 place in the Edinburgh 
copeia, but is alſo the baſis 

of a diſtilled water. It is perhaps 
ſurprifing that the London college 
have given it no place in their liſts, 
But although it does uot enter their 
Pharmacopeia, yet we may venture 
to aſſert, that it will not be neglec- 
ted by the apothecaries. At pre- 
fent it is very common with many 
of them to ſubſtitute the caſſia in 
every caſe for the more expenſive 
article cinnamon : and indeed al- 
moſt the whole of what is at prefent 
fold under the title cither of ſimple 
or ſpiritaous cinnamon- water, is en- 
tirely prepared from caſſia, and 
not even entirely from the bark, 
but from a mixture of the bark and 
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CASTOREUM [ Lond. Ed.) 

Caftor fiber Lin. 

A 

Caſtor appears to be a peculiar 
fatty depoſition found in cells of 
bags ſituated near the rectum in the 
beaver, a four-footed amphibious 
animal, frequent in ſeveral parts of 
Europe and America. The bet 
comes from Ruſſia : this is in large 
round hard cods, which appear, 
when cut, full of a brittle red liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, interſperſed with 
membranes and fibres exquiſitelyin- 


terwoven. An inferior ſort is 
brought from DantZick ; this is ge. 


nerally fat and moiſt. The work 


of all is that of New England, 
which is in longifh thin cods. But 
of late, ſome apparently not infe. 
rior to the Ruſſian caſtor, has been 
brought from Hudſon's bay. 
Caftor has a ſtrong not agreeable 
ſmell, and an acrid, biting, bitteriſh 
nauſeous taſte. Water extracts the 
nauſeous part, with little of the 
finer bitter; rectiſied fpirit ex · 
tracts this laſt, without much of the 
nauſeous : proof · ſpirit both: water 
elevates the whole of its flavour in 
diſtillation; rectiſied ſpirit bring 
over nothing. 5 8 
Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital ner vine and antihyſterie 
medicines : ſome celebrated praQti- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues; and Newmann aud 
Stahl declare it infignificant. Ex- 
perience, however, has ſhown, that 
the virtues of caſtor are conſider- 


able, though they are certainly far 


leſs than they have been generally 
ſuppoſed to be. Its officinal prep# 
rations are of a ſpirituous tinQure, 
and a compound tinQure of caltor. 
It is an ingredient in ſome other 
compoſitions, as the compound pon” 
der of myrrh. 


CASUMUNAR [ Brun. ] 
'This is a tuberous root, an ＋ 


put 


of more in thickneſs, marked on 
the ſurface witheireles or joints like 

ngal, of a browniſh or aſh co- 
ſour on the outfide, and a duſky 
yellowiſn within; it is brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, cut into tranſverſe 
ſlices: what kind of plant it pro- 
duces is not known. 

Caſumnar has a warm bitteriſh 
tate, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. It 
has been celebrated in hyſteric caſes, 
epilepſies, palſies, loſs of memory, 
and other diſorders; the preſent 
practice ſometimes employs it as a 
ſtomachic and carminative, but it is 
pot ſo much uſed by known as it de- 
ſerves to be. 


CATECHU, FYulgo terra Japo- 
nica [ Lond. Ed.] 

imoſa catechu Lin. 

Catechu; the extract. 

This vegetable extract, which has 
long had, but very improperly, the 
name of terra Japonica, is the — 
duct of a plant growing in the Eaſt 
Indies. A particular account of 
the vegetable from whence it is ob- 
tained, as well as of the method of 

tion, was ſome time ago 
publiſhed by Dr Keir in the Lon- 
don Medical Obſervations. The only 
earth which it contains, conſiſts en- 
tirely of adhering impurities from 
the furnaces or kilns in which it is 
prepared. Hence it is with great 
propriety, that in ſome of the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias a ſuccus japo- 
neus depuratus is introduced, al- 
though not adopted either by the 
London or Edinburgh colleges. 
' The extract of catechu in its pu- 
reſt ſtate is a dry and pulveriſable 
ſubſtance. Outwardly it is of a 
reddiſh colour, internally of aſhining 
ark brown, with a ſlight eaſt of red. 
lt is a mild, but at the ſame time a 
powerful aſtringent. It is more 
agreeable in tafte than moſt other 
"bliances of that claſs. It leaves 

o 


— 
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in the mouth a kind of 
and mucilaginous feel. It may be 
uſefully employed for moſt purpoſes 
where an aſtringent is indicated, 
provided the moſt powerful be not 
requiſite, But it is particularly 
uſeful in alvine fluxes; and where 
theſe require the uſe of aftringents, 
we are acquainted with no one e- 
qually beneficial. Beſides this, it 
is employed alſoinuterineprofluvia, 
in laxity and debility of the viſcera 
in general, in catarrhal affections, 
and various other diſeaſes where a- 
ſtringents are indicated. It is often 
ſuffered to diſſolve leiſurely in the 
mouth, as a topical aſtringent for 
laxities and exulcerations of the 
gums, for aphthous ulcers in the 
mouth, and ſimilar affections: And 
it is in ſome other caſes applied ex- 
ternally both under the form of ſo- 
lution and of ointment. 

Catechu diſſolves almoſt entirely 


in water excepting its impurities, 


But theſe are in general ſo conſi · 
derable in point of quantity, that 
Dr Lewis computes them to conſti- 
tute one eighth part of the maſs. 
Of the pure matter, reRikied ſpirit 
diſſolves about ſeven-eighths into a 
deep red liquor; the part which it 
leaves undiſſolved is an almoſt infi- 
pid mucilaginous ſubſtance. 
Catechu is the baſis of ſeveral 
fixed formulæ in our pharmacopcei- 
as, particularly of a- tinAure and 
an electuary: But one of the beſt 
forms under which it can be exhi- 
bited is that of ſimple infuſion in 
warm water, with a proportion of 
cifintmon or caſſia; for by this 
meuns it is at once freed from its im- 
purities, and improved by the addi- 
tion of the aromatic. 


CENTAURIUM MAJOR 
Radix, 
Centaurea centaurium Lin. 
Greater centuary ; the — 
The greater centuary is à large 
Plane, 


x68. 


plant, cultivated in gardens. The 

root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 
' taſte, and —_— * red viſcid 

juice: its rough t ained it 
ſome eſteem as an — 3 its a- 
crimony as an aperient ; and its glu- 
tinous quality as a vulnerary : the 
preſent practice takes little notice 
of it with any intention. 


CENTAURIUM MINUS 
[ Lend. Ed.] Cacumen. | 

Gentiana centaurium Lin. 

Leſſer centaury ; the top. 
This grows wild in many parts of 
England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter. 


CEPA [ Szec.] Radix. 

Alltum cepa Lin. 

Onion ; the root. 

Onions differ from other bulbous- 
rooted plants, in having fingle 
roots, or ſuch as cannot be parted 
ſo as to increaſe the plant. Theſe 
roots are conſidered rather as ar- 
ticles of ſood than of medicine: 
they are ſuppoſed to aſſord little or 


no nouriſhment, and when eaten li- 


berally produce flatulencies, occa- 
ſion thirſt, headachs, and turbulent 
dreams: in cold phlegmatic habits, 
where viſcid mucus abounds, they 
doubtleſs have their uſe; as by 
their ſtimulating quality they tend 
to excite appetite, attenuate thick 
Juices, and promote their expul- 
fion : by ſome they are ſtrongly re- 
commended in ſuppreſſion of urine 
and in dropfies. The chief medicinal 
. uſe of onions in the preſent practice 
is in external applications, as a ca- 
taplaſm for ſuppurating tumours, 


8 &c. 


CERA FLAVA (| Lord. Ed.] 
Yellow bees wax. 
This is a ſolid concrete, obtained 
from the honeycombs after the ho- 
vey is got out, by heating and preſ- 
fing them between iron s. +25 The 
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beſt ſort is of a lively yellow colou, 
and an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of honey; when new, f 
is toughiſh yet eaſy to break; by 
age it becomes harder and more 
brittle, it loſes its fine colour, and 


in great meaſure its ſmell. rat 
CERA ALBA [Lend. £4) Ie, 
White wax. | 


White wax is prepared from the 
yellow,. by reducing it into thin il j 


flakes, and expoſing it for a len 
of time to the air — 4 Aue - 
ly bleached, it is melted, and cat Wy 
into cakes. The beſt ſort is of; * 
clear and almoſt tranſparent white. abe 
neſs, and of a light agreeable ſmel ¶ inte 
like that of the yellow wax, bu WW 7 
much weaker, p 
The chief medical uſe of wax is 2p 


in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &, 
as an emolient for promoting ſup- 0 
puration, &c. It readily unites with 
oils and animal fats, but not with 5 
watery or ſpirituous liquors. It s WM c 
given alſo internally in diarrhea Wi 


and dyſenteries, when mixed with Wy. 
oily ſubſtances. * 
- CERASUS [ Suec.] Folie, fru- n + 
tus 7 | 
— ceraſus Lin. bo 
The cherry; the leaves, fruit, ¶ erpe 
and um. in dr 
Of this fruit a conſiderable num - Mit pn 
her of varieties are cultivated in our WW hen 


gardens ; particularly the ſweet 


cherry with a black juice ; the bigh 
pleaſantly-ſouriſh cherry, with a co. tha ; 
lourleſs juice; and the very ſan WW, 
cherry with a blood red juice; BF arit 
commonly called black, red, aud fr 2 
morello cherries. a do no 

Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid Wa. 
ſorts, are very uſeful and agreeable aty o 
coolers and quenchers of thir ſt; bepiy 
and are ſometimes directed with ths WW a... 
intention, in hot bilious, or febrik tinye, 
diſtempers. Boerhaave was © Wi 
tremely fond of theſe and the other tap of 
fruits called Horæi, as * 


A 


I. 


Part 


ſome chronic cafes; and declares 
kinſef perſuaded, that there is no 
kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 
capable of being removed by me- 
deine, which will not yield to the 
continued ufe of theſe. They are 
ther, however, uſed as an article 
of diet or luxury, than in the way 
of medicine. And accordingly have 
the London or Edin- 


pœias. 

Befides the fruit of the cherry, 
the leaves alſo are now introduced 
into the Swediſh e > IGs 
but they do not enter any of their 
fxed ſormulæ, and we know not for 
what purpoſe they are particularly 
intended. | 

The gum of the cherry is a pret- 
ty pure vegetable mucilage, nearly 
approaching to gum arabic. 


CEREFOLIUM ['Suec.] Her- 
ha. 8 


Sandi Lin. 

Chervil; the plant. 

This is a — plant ſome- 
what like parſtey, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poſes. is plant is grateful both 
to the palate and ſtomach, gently 
aperient, and diuretic. Geoffroy 
Mares us, that he has found it from 
experience to be of excellent ſervice 
in dropſies; that, in this diſorder, 
it promotes the diſcharge of urine 
when fuppreſſed; renders it clear, 
ben feculent and turbid ; and when 
high and fiery, of a paler colour; 
that it acts mildly without irrita- 
don, and tends rather to allay than 
reite inflammation. He goes ſo 
far as to ſay, that dropſies which 
@ not yield to this medicine, are 
luce capable of being' cured by 
ay other. He directs the juice to 
begiven in the doſe of three or four 
ounces every fourth hour, and con- 
wued for ſome time, either alone, 
Tm conjunction with nitre and ſy- 
p of the five opening roots. 
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CHALYBS, vide Faakun. 


CHAMADRYS[ Sur. J Herba. 


Teucrium 1 Lin. 

Germander; the herb. 

This is a low ſhrubb t, cul- 
tivated in gardens. leaves, 
tops, and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degree of aſtringency 
and aromatic flayour. They are 
recommended as ſudorific, diuretic, 
and emmenagogue, and forfirength- 
ening the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
neral. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers, and alſo in ſcrophulous and 
other chronic diſorders; but at 
preſent they are very little in uſe, 


and have now no place either in 
the London or Edi h pharma- 
copœias. 
CHAMEAMELUM [ Lend. Bd.] 
nthemis nobilis Lin. | 
Chamomile; the ſingle flower. 
Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- - 


ful aromatic ſmell, and a very bit- 
ter nauſeous taſte, They are ac- 
counted carminative, aperient, e- 
mollient, and in ſome ano- 
dyne; and ſtand recommended in 
flatulent colics, ſor promoting the 
uterine purgations, in ſpaſmodic 
pains, and the pains of childbed 
women: ſometimes they have been 
employed in intermittent fevers, 
and in nephritis. Theſe flowers 
are frequently alſo uſed externally 
in diſcutient and antiſeptic fomen- 
tations, and in emollient glyſters: 
they enter the decoctum pro ene- 
mate et decoctum pro fomento of 
our pharmacopœias. An eſſential 
oil was formerly directed to be pre- 
pared from them, but it is now 
omitted. A ſimple watery infuſion 
of them taken in a tepid ſtate is at 
preſent frequently employed to pro- 
mote the operation of emetics. 


CA- 
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1 MEPITHYS ( Suec, ] Her- 
Tenerium 6 ubys Lin. 


Ground pine; the herb. 

This is a low hairy plant, clam- 
my to the touch, of a ſtrong aro- 
matic reſinous ſmell, and a bitter 
roughiſh taſte. * It is recommend- 
ed as an aperient and vulnerary, 
and alſo in gouty and rheumatic 
pains. 7, 


CHEIRI [ Brun.] Flos. 
Cheiranthus cheiri Lin. 

Wall-flower. 

This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of 
England. The flowers have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, 
diſagreeable taſte : they are ſaid to 
to be cordial, anodyne, aperient, and 
emenagogue, but are wholly neglec- 


ted by practice. 


CHELIDONIUM MAJUS 
F Brun.) Herba, radix. 
Chelidonium majus Lin. 
© Celandine: the leaves and root. 
This plant grows upon old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte 8 
places. The herb is of a bluei 
colour; the root of a deep 
red; both contain a gold · coloured 
juice; their fmell is diſagreeable 
the taſte fomewhat bitteriſh, very 


acrid, _ biting and burning the 


mouth; the root is the moſt acrid. 
The juice of celandine has long 
been celebrated in diforders of the 
eyes; but it is too ſharp, unleſs 


plentifully diluted, to be applied 


with ſafety to that tender organ. It 
has been ſometimes uſed, and it is 
ſaid with good ſucceſs, for extirpa- 
ting warts, cleanſing old vlcers, an 

in cataplaſms for the herpes milia- 


ris. This acrimonious plant is rare- 


ly given internally ; the virtues at- 
tributed to it are thoſe of a ſtimu- 
lating aperient, diuretic, - and ſudo- 
rific ; ĩt is particularly recommend- 
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ed in the flow kind of jaundice, 
where there are no ſymptoms of is. 
flammation, and in dropſies; ſome 


ſuppoſe the root to have been He. 


mont's ſpecific in the hydrops if. 
cites. alf a dram or a dram of 
the dry root is directed for a doſe: 


or an infuſion in wine of an ounce 


of the freſh root, 


CHELIDONIUM MINUS 
[ Brun, ] Radix. 

Reanunculus ficaria Lin. 

Pilewort; the root. 

This is a very ſmall plant, found 
in moiſt meadows and by hedge- 
ſides : the roots conſiſt of {lender f- 
bres, with ſome little tubercles 2. 
mong them, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble the hemorrhoids ; from 
thence it has been concluded, that 
this root muſt needs be of won- 
derful efficacy for the cure of that 
diltemper : to the taſte, it is little 
other than mucilaginous : and a. 
though ſtill retained in ſeveral of 
the foreign pharmacopœias, it is 
hardly in uſe in this country. 


CHINA [Suec. ] Radix. 

Smilax china Lin. 

China root. ; | 

This root is br6ught from the 
Eaſt Indies. But beſides the orien- 
tal china root, there is alſo a root 
under the ſame name brought from 
the Weſt Indies, obtained from a 
different ſpecies of the ſame genus. 
They are both longiſh, full of joints, 
of a pale reddiſh colour, of 10 
ſmell, and very little taſte : the o- 
riental, which is the moſt eſteemed, 
is conſiderably harder and paler co- 
loured than the other. Such ſhould 
be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, heavy 
and upon being chewed appean 
full of a fat unctuous juice. Chin 


root was either unknown or diſre- 
garded by the antient phyſicians 
It was firſt introduced into Europe 
about the year 1535, with the cla 


"as 


1 to 
rom 
that 


von- 


chat 
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raſter of a ſpecific againſt venereal 


and cutaneous diforders; and as 
ſuch was made uſe of for ſome time, 
but at length gave place to medi- 
cines of a more powerful kind. It 
is generally ſuppoſed to promote 
inſenſible perſpiration and the uri- 
nary diſcharge; and by its unctu- 
ous quality to obtund acrimonious 
Juices. | 


CICHOREUM [ Suee.] Radix, 
herba. L 

Cichoreum intybus Lin. 

Wild ſuccory ; the roots and herb. 

The root has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree ofroughneſs; 
the leaves are ſomewhat leſs bitter: 
the roots, ſtalks, and leaves yield, 
on being wounded, a milky ſapona- 
ceous juice. By culture this plant 
loſes its green colour and its bitter- 
neſs, and in this ſtate is employed 
in ſalads : the darker coloured and 
more deeply jagged the leaves, the 
bitterer is their taſte. Wild ſuc- 
cory is an uſeful detergent, ape- 
tient, and attenuating medicine 
ating without much irritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat 
the body, and at the ſame time cor- 
roborating the tone of the inteſtines. 
The juice taken in large quantities, 
ſo as to keep up a gentle diarrhea, 
and continued for ſome weeks, has 
been found to produce excellent ef- 
teQs in cutaneous affections and o- 
ther chronical diſeaſes. 


lar, ſemen. 28 
Conium maculatum Lin. 
1 the leaves, flower, and 


This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, common about the ſides of 
helds, under hedges, and in moiſt 
ſhady places: the leaves are wing- 
ed, divided into a great number of 
{mall fern like ſections, of a dark or 
Wackiſh green colour, and appear- 
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ing as it were rough; the ſtalk is 


hollow (as is likewiſe great part of 
the root after the ſtalk has ariſen), 


and ſpotted with ſeveral blackiſh, 


red, or purple ſpots. - Hemlock is 
ſometimes applied externally in the 
form of decoction, infuſion, or poul- 
tice, as a diſcutient. Theſe are 
apt to excoriate, and their vapour 
is to ſome particularly diſagreeable 
and hurtful. The ftalks are inſig- 
nificant, and the roots very virulęnt. 
With regard to its virtue when ta- 
ken internally, it has been gene- 
rally accounted poiſonous ; which it 
doubtleſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any confiderable quantity. 
But Dr Stoerk has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 
be taken with great ſafety; and 
that, without at all diſordering the 


conſtitution, or even producing any 


ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 


proves a powerful reſolvent in many 
obſtinate diſorders. 


In ſcirrhus, 
the internal and external uſe of 
hemlock has been found uſeful, but 
then mercury has been generally 
uſed at the ſame time. In open 
cancer, it often abates the pains, 
and is free from the conſtipatin 

effects of opium. It is likewiſe 
uſed in ſcrophulous tumours and 
ulcers, and in other ulcers that are 
only defined by the term ill -· con- 
ditioned. It is alſo recommended 
by ſome in chincough, and various 
other diſeaſes. Its common, and 
perhaps beſt form, is that of the 
powdered leaves, in the doſe at firſt 
of two or three grains a-day, which 
in ſome caſes has been gradually 
increaſed to upwards of two ounces 
a-day, without producing giddineſs. 
An extract from the ſeeds is ſaid to 
produce giddineſs ſooner than that 
from the leaves. Hence, while 
both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges have given a place to the 
ſuccus ſpiſſatus cicutz, intothephar- 
macopœia of the latter an extrac- 
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tum ſeminum cicutæ is alſo intro- 
Juced cicutz 


| a : 
Artichoke; the leaves. 
arty els a rough 
plant, with greyiſh — is 
well n in our asbeing 
very commonly cultivated for culi- 
nary purpoſes. The leaves are bit - 
ter; and on being preſſed give out 
their bitterneſs — with their 
Juice This expreſſed juice is given 
an dro plies, and in ſame inſtances 
has =—_—Y ſucceſsful after other 
cis "of 2 failed. 
u e, expreſſed j ICE paſſed 
Saly through a 4 is 
mixed with an equal quantity of 
white wine, and of this mixture two 
or three table ſpoonfuls are * 


every morning and 2 2 
ure 


b 
For refine ape Nagel 
* uſed; and both the 


re and ftalks enter into many of cept the 


the diuretic decoctions uſed by the 
country peeple. 


CINNABARIS NATIVA 


[Brun] | 
Native cinnabar. 
This is a us mineral of a 
red colour, * * 
, and 0 er parts 
—_ The fineſt ſort is in 
large maſſes, both externally and in- 
ternally of an e deep red co- 
Jour, which is muc improved _ 
ing the maſs into fine pow 
e3s another fart, of a good co- 
„ in roundiſh drops, ſmooth, 
without, and ſtriated within. 
Thie mineral appears from che- 
„ 
of mercury an „ in a 
manner, that the quantity of the 
former is commonly above {ix times 
e eee che 
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finer the colour of the cinnabar, th 
more mercury it is found to hald 
Native cinnabar has been by may 
preferred as a medicine —— 
by art: but there does not appear u 
be any juſt foundation for this pre. 
— The native has ſometing 
been obſerved to occaſion nauſes 
vomiting, and anxiety: theſe pro. 
bably proceeded from an admixture 
of ſome arſenical particles which it 
could not be freed from by repeatel 
ablution. When pure, it has 1 
uality or medical virtue diſtind 
om thoſe of the artificial cinnaba, 
now ſtyled Hydrargyrus ſul — 
and afterwards to 
tioned among the — pre 
parations. 


'CINERES CLAVELLAT] 
[Lend ] | 


Kali impurum. 
Kuſſia potaſh. 
Potaſh is is ap impure alkalice (al 
produced from all land plants, ex- 
tetradynamia claſs, by 
with a cloſe ſmothering 
heat. io this detetheywe calkd 
Alkali, charcoal, ſulphur, and 3 
little vitriolated tartar. Thek 
foreign matters are e partly ſepan- 
ted, by mixing the aſhes with wa 
ter, aud paſſing it through a w. 
ſel with holes at the bottom cover 
It is theo evapo* 
rated to the conſiſtence of honey, 
and afterwards burnt in an oven, 
from which it acquires a little ftooy 
matter. In this ſtate, from its co- 
lour, it is called pearl aſhes, the ſal 
akalinu fixus wegetabilis L d.] II 
lime be mixed with the aſhes, and 
paſſed through the veſſch;as before, 
the alkali is conſiderably deprived 
of its fixed air, is conſequently cau- 
ſic, has a darker colour, and gives 
a reddich folution, having diſſolved 
ſome of the iron — 
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pared in, and from which it wel 
Soo Large quantaties of it 
to us from America, 
_ and other places. Other 
kinds of impure vegetable alkali 
appear in commerce, under the 
names of caſhub, mareoft aſhes, &c. 


CINNAMOMUM DEA. Ed.] 
Cortex ei efus oleum eſſentiale. 

Laurus cinnamonrum Lin. 

Cinnamon ; the bark and its eſ- 
{ntial od. 

This is a light thin bark, of a 
reddiſh colour, rolled up in long 
— or canes; of a de- 
light ful ſmell, and an aromatic, 
ſueet, pungent taſte, with ſome 
degree fs ngeucy. It is gener- 
ally mixed with — euſſia bark: this 
1 is calily diſtinguiſhable by its 

ag {mootb, while cinnamon 
— and by its ſlimy mu- 
taſte, without any thing 

of the nou s of the true cinna- 
non. Cinnamon is a very elegant 
ud uſeful aromatic, more grateful 
both-to the palate and ſtomach, than 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſs : 
by its aſtringent quality it likewiſe 
corroborates the viſcera, and proves 
of great ſervice in ſeveral kinds of 
urine fluxes, and immoderate diſ - 
from the uterus. An eſſen- 

tal oil, a diſtilled water, a diſtilled 
— and a tincture of — are 4 
to be in the ; but 

theſe are — more frequently 
prepared from caſſia than from cin- 


umon; and in thoſe formulæ = 


which diſtillation is employed, the 
ufference is perhaps not very ma- 
terial : but whether it be exhibited 
ow form of powder — — 
on, — to - 
&l for from the 1 cinnamon z 
ud this is often nequized where it 
employed as a ſpicy ingredient in 
i preat number of compoſitions. 


— 
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CITRULLUS LH. J Semen. 
Cucurlita citrullut Lin. 
Citruls; the ſeed. 


This plant is rarely met with a- 
mong us, unleſs in botanic 
The ſeeds are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds, and agree in 
quality with the others of that claſs. 


CITRUS [ Suec.] Corticis . 
vedo, oleum, ſuccus. 

Citrus medica Lin. 

Citron ; the yellow rind, oil, and 
juice. 

The citron is an evergreen tree, 
or ſhrub, of the ſame with 
the orange and lemon : it was firſt 
brought from Afyria and Media, 
( whence the fruit is called mala A/- 
Hria, mala Medica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated, Citrons are rarely made uſe 
of among us: they are of the ſame 
quality with lemons, except that 
their juice is ſomewhat leſa acid. 
They enter, however, a conſiderable 
number of formulz in ſeveral of the 
foreign pharmacopœias, and with 
us are frequently employed as a 
condiment. 


COCCINELLA {| Lond. Ed.] 

Coccus catii Lin. 

Cochineal. 

This is a (mall, irregular, :oundiſh 
body, of a dark red colour on the 
outſide, and a deep bright red with- 
in: it is brought from Mexico and 
New Spain. This ſubſtance was long 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of a plant ; 
but it appears from chemical 
experiments to be an animal, and 
from the accounts of the more cele- 
brated naturaliſts, an inſect, which 
breeds on the American prickly. 
pear tree, and adheres thereto with- 
out changing its place. Cochineal 
has been ſtrongly recommended as 

a ſndoridc, cardiac, and alexiphar- 
mac 


194 
mac; but praiitioners have never 
obſerved any conſiderable effects 
from it. Its greateſt conſumption 
is among the ſcarlet dyers ; and in 
medicine its principal uſe is as a co- 
Jouring drug: both watery and 
fpirituous liquors extract its colour. 
In the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopœias, ſome of the tinctures 
Among a fine red co- 

our. 


" COCHLEARIA HORTEN- 
SIS [ Lond. Ed.] Folia. 
- Cochlearia officinalis Lin. 

Garden ſcurvy-graſs; the leaves. 


Folia. 5 
Cochlearia at Lin. 
Sea ſcurvy - graſs; the leaves. 

Theſe plants have little other dif- 
ference, as. to their external appear- 
ance, than that expreſſed in their 
titles ; in taſte and medical virtue, 
the firſt is confiderably the ſtrong- 
eſt; and hence is alone retained both 
by the London and Edinburgh col - 
leges; but where either is employ- 
ed, the latter, collected on our ſea- 
_— is perhaps moſt frequently 

ed. 


Scurvy-graſs is a pungent ſtimu- 
lating medicine; capable of diſſol- 
ving viſcid juices, opening obſtruc · 
tions of the viſcera and the more 
diſtant glands, and promoting the 
Auid ſecretions: it is particularly 
celebrated in ſcurvies, and is the 

rincipal herb employed in theſe 
Kinds of diſorders in the northern 
countries. 


COFFEA [ Brun.] Semen. 

Coffea Arabica Lin. 

Coffee; the. fruit. | 

Coffee is the fruit of an oriental 
ſhrub now cultivated in the Weſt 
Indies. This fruit is employed ra- 
ther as food than as a medicine. 
The medical effects expected from 
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it are to aſſiſt digeſtion, promoy 
the natural ſecretions, and prevent 
or remove a diſpoſition to ſleepineſ, 
It has been recommended in ſpa. 
modic aſthma; and in ſome eaſes it 
is found highly uſeful in alleviating 
ſevere head-ach. 


COLCHICUM [ Lond. 4] 
Radix 


Colchicum autumnale Lin. 
Meadow ſaffron ; the root. 
This plant grows wild in mes 
dows, in the more temperate pam 
of Europe: The roots, freed fron 
the outer blackiſh coat and fibre 
below, are white, and full of : 
white juice. In drying they be. 
come wrinkled and dark coloured, 
Applied to the ſkin, it ſhews ſome 
kind of acrimony ; and taken inter- 
nally, it is ſaid ometimes to excite 
a ſenſe of burning heat, bloody 
ſtools, and other violent ſymptoms. 
In the form of ſyrup, however, 
it has been given to the extent of 
two ounces a-day without any bad 
conſequence. It is ſometimes em- 
ployed as a diuretic in dropſy. 
From its great activity it was long 
ranked among the poiſonous vege- 
tables ; but from this circumſtance 
it claimed the attention of Dr 
Stoerk of Vienna, who made it the 
ſubje& of many experiments. Ac- 
cording to his account, the recent 
root taken in ſubſtance, even to 
very fmall extent, produces alarm- 
ing effects; but he found that an 
oxymel prepared from it might be 
uſed with, ſafety, and proved 3 
powerful dinretic. Since his pub: 
lication — has been a good = 
uſed by other practitioners; but i 
has by no means ſupported tit 
character which he gave of it, ev! 
when employed inmuch larger doſs 
than Dr Stoerk ſeems. to have ex 
hibited. On ſome occaſions, how 
ever, it operates as a powerful dia- 
retic; and accordingly it 1s br 
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oaly introduced into moſt of the 
modern pharmacopœias, but is alſo 
the baſis of different formulæ. The 
London college, in imitation of 
the original preſcription of Dr 
Stoerk, have introduced into their 
pharmacopœia an oxymel colchici ; 
but the Edinburgh college, from 
an objection to honey, which with 
ſome people is apt to excite vio- 
lent colic pains, have ſubſtituted 
to this a ſyrupus colchici; in which, 
however, nearly the ſame propor- 
tions are retained, ſugar being 
merely employed ia place of honey. 
This ſyrup, in place of two or three 
drams merely; has been given to 
the extent of two or three ounces 
in a day, in general without any 
ne WW inconvenience, and ſometimes with 
ter. Wi good effects: but like the other 
cite Wl duretics, it cannot be depended 
f aw 


_ COLOCYNTHIS [ Lond. Ed.] 
t of Frudus medulla. e 

bel Cucumis colocynt hi Lin. 

em- Coloquintida, or bitter apple; 

the medullary part of the fruit. 

long This is the produce of a plant of 
ege- Bi le gourd kind, growing in Turkey. 
ance The fruit is about the ſize of an 
Dr range; its medullary part, freed 
t the WY from the rind and ſeeds, is alone 
Ac nade uſe of in medicine: this is 
cent der light, white, ſpongy, compoſed 
to Wo! menibrancous leaves; of an ex- 
am- demely bitter, nauſeous, acrimoni- 
t u oss taſte, Colocynth is one of the 
ht be molt powerful and moſt violent ca- 
ed {MW bertics. Many eminent phyficians 
pub. condemn it as dangerous, and even 
ded 3 others recommend it 
out it dt only as an efficacious purgative, 
g's but likewiſe as an — in 
eve bſtinate chronical diſorders. This 
doſes i nuch is certain, chat colocynth, . in 
en: e doſe of a few grains, acts with 
how- i Ceat vehemence, diſorders the body, 
| div ad ſometimes occaſions a diſcharge 


, not V blood, Many attempts bave been 
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made to corre& its virulence by the - 


addition of acids, aſtringents, and 
the like ; theſe may leſſen the force 
of the colocynth, but no otherwiſe 
than might be equally done by a re- 
duction of the doſe. The beſt me- 
thod of abating its virulence, with- 
out diminiſhing its purgative virtue, 
ſeems to be by triturating it with 
y farinaceous ſubſtances, or 
the oily ſeeds, which, without ma- 
king any alteration in the colocynth 
itſelf, prevent its reſinous particles 
from cohering, and ſtie king upon 
the membranes of the inteſtines, ſo 
as to irritate, inflame, .or corrode 
them. It is an ingredient in ſome 
of the purgative pills, and the ca- 
thartic extracts of the ſhops, par - 
ticularly of the extractum colocyn- 
thidis compoſitum, and pilulæ ex 
colocynthide cum aloe. 


COLOMBA C Lond. Ed.] Ra- 


Colomba; the root. 

The botanical characters of the 
vegetable from whence this root is 
obtained are not yet aſcertained. 
It is brought from Colombe in 
Ceylon in the form of knobs, ha- 
ving a rough ſurface, and conſiſt- 
ing of a cortical, woody, and me- 
dullary lamina. It has a diſagree- 
ably bitter taſte, an aromatic fla- 
vour ; in experiment is conſiderably 
antiſeptic, and particulary effectual 
in correcting and preventing the pu- 
tridity of bile. Abroad it is much 
uſed in diſeaſes attended with bili- 
ous ſymptoms, particularly in cho- 
lera; and is ſaid to be ſometimes 
very effeQual in other caſes of vo- 
miting. Some conſider it as very 
uſeful in dyſpepſia. Half a dram of 
the powder is given repeatedly in 
the day. Water is not ſo complete 
a menitruum as ſpirits, but to their 
united action it yields a flavoured. 
extract in very confiderable quan- 
tity, Its uſe in medicine has been 

pare 
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particularly recommended to the 
attention of praQitioners by Dr 
Pereivat of Maricheſter in hie Ex- 
perimental Eſfays; and it has in 
general been found to anſwer ex- 
pectatien: hut it is to be 
that ix is not fo r 


- - CONSOLIDA: TCS Rache. 
Sympbytein officinals Lin, 


roots are 
4 black on the out · ſide, . 
hy 
in q 

Sh z with this difference, that 
the m of is ſome- 
what ſtronger bodied. Many ridi- 
culoud hiſtories of the conſolidating 
_ virtucs of this plant are related by 
authors. At preſent it is ſo little 

in practice in Britain, as 
to have no 


* 


Pia. 
" CONTRAYERVA f Lond. 


orflenia contrayerva Lin. 
_Contrayerva; the root. 

This is a knotty root, an inch or 
two in length, about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 
externally, and pale within: long, 
rough, flender fibres ſhoot out from 
all ſides of it ; theſe are generall 
loaded with ſmall round knots. This 
root 1s of a peculiar kind of aroma · 
tic ſmell, and a ſome what aſtringent, 
warm, bitreriſh taſte, with a light 
and ſweetiſh kind of acrimony when 


long chewed : the fibres have little 


taſte or ſmell ; the tuberous part 
therefore ſhould be alone choferr. 


Contrayerva is one of the mildeſt of 
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regretted, F 
are extracted both by water and 
rectiſied ſpirit, and do not ariſe in 
evaporation with either: the ſpin 


in our pharmaco- 


Part If 


thoſe ſubſtances called alexiphie. 
macs 2 it is indifputably a good and 
uſeful dizphorette, and may be faſe- 
ly given in much larger doſes thay 
the common ice is accuſtom - 
ed to exhibit it in. Its virtue 


tuous tincture and extract taſk 
ſtronger of the root than the aque 
ous ones. ö 


, CONVALLARIA LEA N. 


Convallaria polygonatum Lin. 

Solomon s fea}; the roots. 

The root of this common 
contains à fweetiſſi mucilage, and 
has been uſed in form of poultice in 
inſtammations; but whether this or 
any other is better than the com- 
mon poultice of bread and milk is 
doubtful. A decoction of this root 
in milk has alſo been mentioned in 


certain caſes of h . The 
flowers, berries, and leaves, are faid 
to be'poifonous. 

COPAL [ Brun.] Refina: 

Rhus copallinum Lin. 

Copal. = 

Copal, ſuppoſed by fome a mine- 
ral ſubſtanee, _— to be a reſin 
obtained from ſeveral ſorts of large 


trees ing in New Spain. This 
refin — to us 4 irregular 
lamps, ſome tranſparent, of a yei 
lowiſh or brown colour, others ſe- 
mitranfparent and whitiſh. It hat 
never come into uſe as a medicine; 
and is rarely met with in the ſhops, 
but it is introduced into ſome - 
the foreign pharmacopœias, an 

may be conſidered as an article wel 
deferving attention. | 


CORALLINA [Ire 
Corallina officinalis in. 
Coraline, or fea-moſs. 
This is a branched ereraceous fb 
1 


genera 
Counte 
ſeem tt 


/ 


1 


don and production of polypi, 
„ osing on rocks, and ſometimes 
„ca the ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebra- 
„e a vermifuge, on what foun- 
„on is very doubtful: to the taſte 
4 Wh is entirely infipid, and probably 
n Pperates only as an abſorbent earth. 


i | | 
te CORRALIUM RUBRUM 
* LI n | 
Ihe nobilis Lin. 
coral. 

* This is alſo a marine production, 

f the ſame nature with the forego- 

g. It cannot reaſonably be look- 

{ upon in any other light than as 
nere abſorbent; as ſuch it enters 
dee officiual crabs-claw powder, and 
in Wh ſometimes in practice directed by 
or elf; but it is ſo little employed, 
. a of ſo little activity, that the E- 
„ iaburgh college have with juſtice 
ot Vected it from their liſt, 


be CORTANDRUM (Lond. Ed.] 
aid enen. 

Coriander ; the ſeed. 

Coriander is an umbelliferous 
plant, differing from all the others 
of that claſs in 23 ſpherical 


ine: eds. Theſe, when freſh, have a 
ein Nong diſagreeable ſmell, which im- 
ror res by drying, and becomes ſuf- 
hs cently grateful; they are recom- 
or ended as carminative and ſtoma- 
ye =: They were formerly an in- 
t. dient in the officinal ＋ 
has me-water and elect 0 bay- 
ine; es; but both theſe formulæ are 
oP, wow rejected. 
7 28 
1  CORNU CERVI CZaad.! 


be” * ſtag or hart's horns. . 

ny extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
to all the parts of the animal in 
general: but experience gives no 
countenance to them; nor do they 
em to have any other foundation 


ano 
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tance of a white colour, the habi- 


than the great timidity of the 
the — rene wal of his 1 
an opinion of his extraordinary lon- 

evity. From theſe circumſtances 
it was inferred, that all the parts of 
him muſt be proper for intimida- 
ting the enraged Archeus, renewing 


| health and ſtrength, and prolonging 


life. They are to be conſidered as 
of the ſame nature with bones; and 
their products by heat are thoſe of 
animal ſubſtances in general. As 
ſuch they were at one time ſo much 
employed for yielding the volatile 
alkali, that they even gave a name 
to that article. | 
The kotns boiled in water, give 
out an emollient nutritious gelly: 
Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
earth, employed intheofficinalwhite 
decoction, or as it is now more pro- 
perly ſtyled, the Decodum corn 


CET 'VIs 


COTULA FTIDA CB. ] 
Folia. 
Anthemis colula. 25 
Mayweed, or wild chamomile. - 
This plant is common among 
corn, and in waſte places. In ap- 
pearance it reſembles ſome of the 
prom chamomiles, but is eaſily di- 
uiguiſhable from them by its ſtrong 
ketid ſcent. It is rarely or never 
uſed in the preſent practice. 


CRETA [ Lond.] 
White chalk. 


'This is an earth ſoluble in vine- 


gar and the lighter acids, ſo as to 
deſtroy every ſenſible mark of their 
acidity. This earth is one of the 


moſt uſeful of the abforbents, and 
is to be looked upon ſimply as ſuch: 


the aſtringent virtues which ſome 


attribute to it, have no foundation, 


unleſs in ſo far as the earth is ſat 
ated with acid, with which it com- 


poſes a ſaline concrete manifeſtly 


ſubaſtringent. 1t gives name to an 
officinal mixture, a powder, and 
y potrony 


* 
— 


potion, and is an ingredient inthe 
cardialgic troches. It is employed 


alſo for extricating the volatile falt - 


of ſal ammoniase. 


CROCUS [Loxd.] Floris flig- 
ma. , 

Crocus ſati vus Lin. 

Saffron;: the ſtigmata. 

Theſe fligmata, or fleſhy eapilla- 
ments, growing at the end of the 
piſtil 3 flower, are carefully 
mo and preſſed together into- 


es. 

There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
met with in the ſhops, two of 
which are- brought from abroad, 
the other is the produce of our own 
country; this laſt is much ſu- 
perior o the two former, from 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
its blades being broader. When in 
perfection it is of a fiery orange 
red colour, and yields a deep yel- 
lo tincture: it ſhould be choſen 
freſh, not above a year old, in cloſe 
cakes, neither dry, nor yet very 
moiſt, tough and firm in tearing, 
of the ſame colour within as with- 
aut, and of a ſtrong, acrid, diffuſive 
An d uſe 

is a elegant and uſe 

ful n virtues 
which i has in common with all the 
bodies of that claſs, it has been al- 
ed that it remarkably exhilarates, 

. raiſes the ſpirits, and 18 deſervedly 
accounted one of the higheſt cordi- 

als; taken in large doſes, it is ſaid 

to occaſion immoderate mirth, in- 

voluntary laughter, and the ill effect. 

which follow from the abuſe of ſpi- 

rituous liquors. This medicine is ſaid 

to be particularly ſerviceable in by- 

ſteric ons, or obſtruction of 


the uterine ſecretions, where other 


aromatics, even thoſe of the more 
nerous kind, have little effect. 
ffron imparts the whole of its vir- 
tue and colour to rectified ſpirit, 
proof. ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and. 


” 
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Part 
water: a tincture drawn with vin, 
, loſes greatly of its colour 5 
eeping : the watery and vingy 
tinctures are apt to grow four, 200 
then loſe their eolour alſo: that mad 
in pure ſpirits keeps in perfectia 
for many years. Its officinal pr. 
parations are, a ſpirituous tindun 


and ſyrup, - It is an ingredien à Wl 
the oordial confeAion, — „big 
lixir, and ſeveral of the aloeticcon. WW upe 
poſitions;-but of late years, the ef. Wi Het 
timation-in which it was held as ; ben 
medicine has been rather on the de '"" 
cline. Some experiments made by wil 
Dr Alexander ferve to ſhew tha ; 9" 
is much leſs-powerful than was oe flat 
imagined; and it was lately give I ue 
in the Edinburgh I by Dr de 
Henry Cullen, even to the extenta om 
half an ounce a - day, in ſeveral hy- bon 
ſterical caſes, without any ſenſile i An. 
effect whatever. dai 
. | over 
CUBEBA [ Lead, Ed ſypt 
Piper cubeba Lin. ther 
Cubebs. 2 and 
Cubebs are a fruit brought fron of 
the Eaſt Indies. This fruit h © 
great reſemblance to pepper. The alſo 
IEP difference diſtinguiſh 
y the eye, is that each cubeb 1 
ſurniſhed with a long ſlender fal 
(whence they are called by one 0 
piper caudatum.) In aroma n. 
warmth and pungency, cubebs art * | 
far inferior to pepper. They veg. * 
formerly an ingredient in miti Ts 
ridate and theriaca; but they dona 4 
now enter any of the fixed formula = 
of our pharmacopœias. — 
CUCUMIS HORTENSIS A 
men. * kind 
Cucumis ſativus Lin. b q 
Garden cucumbers; the ſceds. Fi 
Thheſe are in the number of th 2404 
four greater cold ſeeds; theyarelel va 
apt to grow rancid in kecping tb 180 
the others of that claſs. doſe 


C U 


Part II. 
CUCUMIS AGRESTIS CL.) 


* Frufius recens , 
*. Momerdica elaterium Lin. 
Wad cucumber ; the fruit. 


This plant, found wild in foreign 


0 zuntries, is with us cultivated in 
= gardens. * Its ogy 6 botanic dif- 
o ference from the former, is the 


{mallneſs of its fruit, which is no 


t in 5 Btw 

a bigger than a Spaniſh olive: when 

rhe - it burſts on a little touch, and 

* eds its ſeeds with violence, and 
hence was named by the Greeks ela- 


trum. This name is applied like- 
wiſe to the fecula of the juiceof the 
fruit, the only preparation of the 
plant made uſe of in medicine. The 
juice, on ſtanding, ſeparates into 
the fecula, which falls to the-bot- 
tom, and a watery fluid ſwims a- 
bove. The clear part may be de- 
canted off, and the reſt of the liquid 
drained off by cotton threads hung 
over the ſides of the veſſel acting like 
ſyphons. The fecula may be far- 
ther dried by the ſun, ora ſlow heat; 
and in this dry ſtate it has the name 
of elaterium, Elaterium is a ſtrong 


cathartic, and very often operates 

allo upwards. Two or three grains 
ade accounted in moſt caſes a 
> lege doſe. Simon Pauli relates 
dan bme inſtances of its good effects 
done in dropſies; but cautious practi- 
matic {90ers ought not to have recourſe 
« o it till after milder medicines 
ven bare proved ineffectual; to which 
mild caution we heartily ſubſcribe. Me- 
Jona deines indeed in general, which 


at with violence in a ſmall doſe, 
require the utmoſt {kill to manage 
them with any tolerable degree of 


Is ft: to which may be added, that 
the various manners of making theſe 
kinds of preparations, as practiſed 

4; y different hands, muſt needs vary 

of thy tir power. But of late, the elate- 

rele dum has not been unfrequently em- 
gth ployed in obſtinate caſes of dropſy 


vith ſucceſs ; and when exhibited in 


les of only half a grain, repeated 
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at ſhort intervals till its operation 
commences, it is in general ſuffici- 
ently moderate in its eſſects. 
.CUCURBITA [ Swec.] Semen. 
Cucurbita lagenaria Lin. 
The gourd; the ſeeds. 


Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They unite 
with water by trituration into an 
emulſion, and yield to the preſs 
a ſoft inſipid oil, and poſſefs the 
2 virtues of unctuous fub. 


ances. 


 CUMINUM * Land. Eg.) Se- 
men. | 
Cuminum cyminum Lin. 

-Cummin; the ſeed. 

The cummin is an umbelliferous 
plant, in appearance reſembling fen- 
Tu but wk ſmaller. The ſeeds 
-uſed in Britain are brought chiefly 
from Sicily and Malta. Cummin 
ſeeds have a bitteriſh warm taſte, ac- 
-companied with anaromatic flavour, 
not of the moſt agreeable kind. An 
eſſential oil is obtained from them 
by diſtillation, in which their aQi- 
vity is concentrated; and they are 
not unfrequently uſed externally, 
giving name both to a plaſter and 
Catapiaim. | 


-CUPRUM [Lond } 

Cuprum nati vum Liz. 

Copper. 

Copper is one of the metals often 
uſed for different purpoſes in arts; 
found both in Britain, and in moſt 
other countries of Europe. It has 
never been uſed as a medicine in its 
ue metallic form; but it is 
readily acted upon by all ſaline fub- 
ſtances, both by acids, alkalies, and 
neutrals; and it'is even corroded by 
moiſture, EN 

Moft of theſe of 
copper. are violently emetic, and 
therefore very rarely exhibited in- 
ternally. Some have ventured upon 

A "1 


I 
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3 ſolution of a grain or two of the emetic. It is remarkable, an 
metal in le acids, and ob- that whilſt weak acid liquors ar ter 
ſerve, that it acts almoſt as ſoon as kept boiling in copper veſlels, they nen 
received into the ſtemach, ſo as to do not ſeem to diflplve any of the ner 
be of great uſe for occaſioning poi- metal; but if ſuffered to remain i int 
ſonous ſubſtances that have been them for the ſame length of tine of a 
ſwallowed, tobermmediatelythrown without boiling, they become no: 
up again. Boerhaave recommends ably impregnated with the copper 0 
a fat ſolution of this metal in Hence the oonfectioners, by ſcifi G 


_ alkaline ſpirits, as a medi- 
cine of great ſervice in diſorders 
| ing from an acid, weak, 
cold, phlegmatic cauſe: if three 
drops of this tincture be taken every 
morning with a glaſs of mead, and 
the doſe doubled every day to twen- 
ty-four drops, it proves, he ſays, 
aperient, attenuating, warming, and 
diuretic; he 10 us, that by this 
means he cured a confirmed aſcites, 
and that the yrine run out as from 
an open pipe; but at the ſame time 
he acknowledges, that upon trying 
the ſame medicine on others, it fail- 
ed him. He Be 
other preparations of copper, as 
— efficacy in = Kinds 
of ill habits, weakneſsofthe ſtomach, 
&c. but we cannot think the inter- 
nal uſe of this 'metal adviſable in 
ordinary caſes, which can be com- 
| bated by other means. Phyſicians 
in general ſeem to be agreed, that 


it bas really a virulent quality; and 


too many examples are met with of 
fatal conſequences enſuing u 

eating food which had been dreſt in 
copper veſſels not well cleanſed from 


- 44 | which they had contrafted = 


by lying in the air. 


Great care oughtto be taken that dix 


acid liquors, or even water, deſigned 
for internal uſe, be not ſuffered to 
ſtand long in veſſels made of cop- 
per; otherwiſe they will diſſolve ſo 
much of this metal as will give them 
+ diſagreeable qualities. Hence in 
the diſtillation of fimple waters with 

per ſtills, the laſtrunnings, which 
ere manifeſtly acid, have frequently 


internally of a deep lively yellov 


management, prepare the moſt acil Cc 
ſyrups in copper veſſels, without gi. 1 
ving them any ill taſte from the 


nam 
metal. But although copper be Wl citi 
thus dangerous, ſome preparations iff pri 
of it are in certain caſes uſed with if ent 
great advantage both externally and WW has 
internally. any 
The chief preparations of copper I lere 
are, the blue vitriol, verdegris, and lf of ct 
cuprum ammpniacum; but the Lon. gent 
don college have given a place only Wh unde 
to the two former. The blue u. che 
triol is recommended by ſome as an if othe 
uſeful emetic, particularly in caſes Wi ſhed 
of incipient phthiſis with a view of Wl the | 
reſolving tubercles. It is ſometimes Wi terw: 
employed iy an aſtringent and eſch· WY far : 
rotic ; and verdegris is uſed in form Wi curſy 
of ointment in certain ulceration, ¶ are p 
in caſes of tinea capitis and the like. ¶ genti 
e cuprum ammoniacum, though I. 
it has no place in the pharmaco- Wl tate, 
pœia of the London college, we 
conſider to be a very ative and C) 
powerful medicine; and it has pro- Ce 
duced a perfect cure in ſome in- Bl 
ſtances of epileply, T 
corn, 
| gant | 
CURCUMA [Land. Ed.] Ri wk 
4 on 
Curcuma longa Lin. tues, 
Turmeric ; the root. ut a 
Turmeric is a root brought fron ing t. 


the Eaſt Indies, where it isuſednat 
only in medicine, but for colouring 
and ſeaſoning food, as rice. It 


or ſaffron colour, which it readily 
imparts to watery liquors. It bas 
* 5+ \ ” @. * j , : $: 8 at 


Part II. 
an A ble; weak ſmell; and a bit- 


teriſh ſomewhat warm taſte. Tur- 
neric is eſteemed aperient and em- 
menagogue, and of fingular efficacy 
in the jaundice.” Tt tinges the urine 
of a ſaffron colour. l 


0 | . e . | 
. CURSUTA LEd.] Radix. 
ul Gentiana purpurea” Lin. 

1d Curſuta; the root. E 
is The foreign root fold-under this 
he name was introduced into the laſt 


edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pia, but aps without ſuffici- 


th ent grounds; and accordingly it 
ad has not found a place in the liſt of 

any. other college. It is now be- 
ver BY lieved, that what has had the name 
nd of curſuta, is the root of the purple 
on- WY gentian: but what is uſually fold 
hy under that title in our ſhops cannot, 
n. Wl cither by its appearance, taſte, or 
an WM other ſenfible qualities, be diſtingui- 
ſes bed from the common gentian, 
of che root of the gentiana lutea, af- 


terwards to be mentioned. And as 
far as the medical properties of the 
curſuta have been aſcertained, they 
0s, are preciſely the ſame with thoſe of 
ke, Wi gentian. | 

gh This foreign root has a very bitter 
1co- Wl taſte, and is uſed in dyſpepſia. 


and CYANUS [ Brun.] Flores. 
pro- Centaurea cyanus Lin. 
in- Bluebottle; the flowers. 

This is a common weed among 
corn, The flowers are of an ele- 
gant blue colour, which, if carefully 

Ru- ud haſtily dried, they retain for a 
conſiderable time. As to their vir- 
tues, the preſent practice expects 
not any from them; notwithſtand- 

from ng they have been formerly cele- 
dna brated againſt the bites of poiſonous 
ring WT mimals, contagious diſeaſes, palpi- 

It is WW tions of the heart, and many other 

lov ſ litempers. 


1 if CYDONIUM MALUM 
a WW (Lond, Ed.] Fruttus, ſemen. 


a 
* 
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 » Pyrus cydonia Lin. 
The quince ; its fruit and ſeeds. 
Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte : taken in ſmall quantity, they 


are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting » 


and alvine fluxes; and more libe- 
rally to looſen the belly. The ſeeds 
abound with a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance of no-particular taſte, which 
they readily impart. to watery li- 
quors: an ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and ropy like 
the white of an egg. A mucilage 
of the ſeeds is kept in the ſhops. 
fyrup of the fruit had formerly a 
place, but it is now rejected. 


CYNOGLOSSUS [ Brun.} 

Radix,  * $4 Wh 
Cynogloſſus officinalis Lin. 

. Hound's tongue; the root. 

The leaves of this plant are 
thought to reſemble a dog's tongue, 
whence its name ; they are clothed 
with a whitiſh down: it grows wild 
in ſhady lanes. © The roots have a 
rank diſagreeable ſmell, and rough 
bitteriſh taſte, covered with a glu- 
tinous ſweetneſs. The virtues of 
this root are very doubtful : it is 
generally ſuppoſed to“ be narcotic, 
and by ſome to be virulently ſo: 
others declare, that it has no virtue 
of this kind, and look upon it as a 
mere glutinous aſtringent. The pre- 
ſent practice takes no notice of it 
with any intention. 


CYNOSBATUS [Lond.] Fruc- 
tus. 2 

Roſa canina Lin. | 

Dog-roſe ; the fruit called hips.” 

This buſh grows wild. in hedges 
throughout England. The flowers 
have a pleaſant ſmell ; but ſo weak, 
that Parkinſon and others have na- 
med the plant Roſa ſplveftris inodora: 
a water diſtilled from them ſmells 
agreeably. The fruit or hips con- 
tain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh pulp ; with a 
rough prickly matter — the 
| ceds 


+ 44. — — 
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Teeds, from which the pulp ought to 
de carefully ſcparatcd before it be 
| Taken internally: the Wirtemberg 
college abſervey; that from a negle& 
of this caution, the pulp of hips 
ſametimes occaſions. a pruritus and 
vacaſineſs about the, anus; and the 
conſerve. af it has been known to 


c excite violent vumiting. The con- 


{erve is the quly oficinal ion 
— And as it is not fup- 
poſed ro, poſſeſa any particular me- 
dical virtue, but js merely uſed to 
give form 40. other articles, the E- 
digburgh college have perhaps, with- 
out any material diſadvantage, en · 
tirely omitted it. ö 


CYPERUS {| Brun.] Radix. 

Cyperus hugs Lin. ' SY} x) 

" 9 wats 
h 13, a Plant 9  graminifo- 
ious kind; it is lometimes found 
2 marſhy places 2 
the rqats. are generally brought to 
us from Italy... This root is long, 
lender, croaked, and full of knots ; 
outwardly, of a dark brown. or 
blackiſh colour, inwardly, whitiſh 3 
of an aromatic ſmell, and an agree- 
able warm. tals : both the taſte and 
ſmell are imgroyed by moderate ex- 
ſiccation. Cyperus is accounted a 
good ſtomachic and carmiuative, but 

at preſent very little regarded. 
DaAcTYLUS Cru. ] Fruit. 
Phenix dadylifera Lin. | 
The date; the fruit. 

Dates are imported into Britain 
in the ſtate of a half-dried fruit, a- 


bout the ſhape of an acorn, but ge- 


nerally larger, conſiſting of a ſweet 


pulpy part, and a hard ſtone: the 


beſt are brought from Tunis. They 
were formerly uſed in pectoral de · 
coctions; and ſuppoſed, beſides their 
emollient and incraſlating virtue, to 
haze a flight aſtringency. 


 DAUCUS CRETICUsz 
[Bren] Semen. | 
Candy carrot ; the ſeeds. 

This js an, umbelliferous plant, 
growing wild in the Levant and the 
warmer parts of Europe. The ſeeds, 
which are brought from Crete, hare 
a warm biting taſte, and not a diſz 
greeable aromatic {mell. They are 
carminatiye, and {aid to be diuretic, 
but at preſent little uſed. 


DAUCUS 8YLVESTRIS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Semen. . - 
: Da Lin. 


This is common in paſture 

nds and fallow fields throughout 
England, The ſceds poſleſs the vir- 
tues of thaſe of the daucus creticw, 
in an inferior degree; and have of- 
ten ſupplied their place in the ſhops, 
and been themſelves ſupplied by the 
ſeeds af the garden carrot : thel 
laſt are in warmth and flavour the 
weakeſt of the three: the ſeeds d 
the candy carrot are much tac 


ſtrongett. | 
DENS LEONIS, vide TA; 


ACUM. * 


DICTAMNUS ALBUS 
[Ed.] Radix. 

White or baſtard dittany ; the 
root. | 
This plant grows wild in tbe 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany. From thence tie 
cortical part of the root, in a di 
ſtate, rolled up in little quills, 
ſometimes brought to us, It is d 
a white calour, of a weak not wel 
agreeable ſmell, and of a durable bit 
ter lightly. pungent taſte. It la 
been recommended as an alexip" 


mac, a tonic, and an anthelmintic; 


. dut it is very ſeldom uſed, nad bt 


att it, 
yo place in the London pharmacs- 
A 
DICTAMNUS CRETICcUS 
r 
riganum diflamnus Lin. 
Dittany of Crete; the leaves. 
This is a Kind of origanum faid 
th grow plentifully in the iſſand of 
Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Wforea : it has been found hardy e- 
nough'to bear the ordinary winters 
of our own climate. The leaves, 
which are the only part in uſe with 
u, come from Italy. The belt ſort 
are well covered over with a thick 
white down, and now, and then in- 
termixed with purpliſh flowers. In 
ſmell and taſte, they fornewhat re- 
ſemble lemon thyme; but have more 
of an aromatic flavour, as well as a 
ter degree of pungeticy ; when 
they yield a confiderable quan- 
tity of an excellent eſſeutial oil. But 
they have now no place either in the 
London or Edinburgh: pharmaco- 
neiaE, 1 | 


DIGITAL Is (Lond. Z.] 
Herba. * : qv 


Digitalis a Lin. 
F e 65 plant. 
This grows wild in woods, and on 
meültivated heaths: the elegant ap- 
pearance of its purple flowers (which 
lagg in ſpikes along one ſide of the 
alk) has gained it a place in ſome 
of our gardens. The leaves have 
deen ſtrongh recommended, exter- 
wlly, againſt ſcrophulous tumours ; 
ad likewiſe internally, in epileptic 
Ulorders : what ſervice they may be 
capable of doing in theſe. caſes is 
dot aſcertained by accurate experi- 
ment, Several examples are men- 
toned by medical writers of their 
ning violent vomiting, hy- 
ferearthaſis, and diſordering the 
Whole conſtitution ; inſomuch that 
ave accounts them poiſon- 
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ons. The taſte is bitter, and very 


nauſeous. 


Digitalis, however, has lately been 
employed with great ſucceſs in other 
difeaſes. A treatiſe has lately been 
publiſhed by Dr Withering, profeſ- 
edly on the fubje& of its uſe in me- 
dieine; and containing many im- 
portant and uſeful obfervations. 

An infuſion of two drams of the 
leaf in a pint of water, given in half-. 
ounce doſes every two houts or ſo, 
till it begin to puke or purge, is te- 
commended in dropſy, particularly 
that of the breaſt, It is ſaid to have 
produced an evacuation. of water ſo 
copious and ſudden, in afcites, by 
ſtool and urine, that the compreſſion 
of bandages was found neceſſary. 


The plentiful uſe of diluents is or- 


dered during its operation. The re- 
medy, however, 1s inadmiſſible in 
very weakly patients. But befides 
being given in infuſion, it has alſo 
been employed in ſubſtance. Arif 
when taken at bed - time to the ex- 
tent of one, two, or three, grains of 


the dried powdef, it often in a ſhort 


time operates as a very powetſul di- 
uretie, without mage any other 
evacuation. - Even this quantity, 


however, will ſometimes excite very 


ſevere vomiting, and thiat tov occur- 
ring unexpectedly.” Doring its ope- 
ration it has often very remarkable 
influence in rendering the pulſe 
ſlower; and it frequently excites 
very conſiderable vertigo, and an af- 
fection of viſion. x a 
Beſides ſy, the digitalis 
of late a Sewer. in ſome. 
inſtanees of hæmoptyſis, of phthi- 
ſis, and of mania, with apparent 
good effects. But its uſe in theſe 
difeaſes is much leſs common than 
in droply. 
_ _DOLICHOS Za] Pubes l 
iens. Lin. | 
ers Ga 


: 
' 
| 


* A . _— 
= — — — 
_ — - 


1 : — 
* nne 


Cowhage ; the rigid down'of the 


in great abun 


* 


moſt entirely of worms; and in caſes 


tes, particularly in the Weſt In- 
ia iſlands 3, and; there it is. very 
troubleſome to cattle — q other do- 
meſtic animals. For on account o 
the ſpiculz of the ſeed · bag, it ex 
cites, when touched, a very uneaſy 
itching. Theſe ſpiculz have been 
long uſed in South America, in caſes 


of worms; and have of late been 


. employed in Ne 
i one pod mixed with ſyru 
or molaſſes, and taken in the dag 
ing faſting, is a doſe for an adult. 
worms are ſaid to appear with 
he ſecond or third doſe ; and by 
means of a in-ſomes caſes the 
fhid to have conſiſted al- 


of lumbrici, it is ſaid to produce a 
fafe and effeQual cure. Thoſe who 
have uſed it moſt, particularly Dr 
Bancroft and Dr Cochrane, affirm 
that they haye never ſcen any incon- 
venience reſulting from the internal 
uſe of it, notwithitanding the great 
uneaſineſs it occaſions on the ſlight- 
eſt touch to any part of the "Ie 9h 
_ DORONICUM GERMANI- 
CUM, vide Aznica. 7 


'DULCAMARA CEA] Ki. 


Lr 


- Solanum dulcamara Lin. 
Bitter · ſweet, or woody night- 
ſhade ; the ſtalks. | | 
This plant grows wild in moiſt 
hedges, and-climbs on the buſhes 
with woody brittle ſtalks. The talte 
of the twigs and roots, as the name 


of the plant expreſſes, is both bitter 


and ſweet : the bitterneſs being firſt 
perceived, and the ſweetneſs after- 
wards. The dulcamara was for- 
merly much eſteemed as a powerful 
medicine. It is in general ſaid to 
occaſion ſome conſiderable evacua- 


6 * 
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tion by, ſweat, urine or ſtool, par. Wi © 
ticularly the larter. Tt has been re. 2 


commended as a diſcutient and re. 
ſolvent medicine 3 and it has been 
aid to be attended with good ef. 
feas in obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſe; 
of the herpetic kind. It has alſo 
been uſed, and ſometimes with ad. 
vantage, in caſes of rheumatiſm, 


jaundice, and obſtructed menſtrus- 


tion. It has'principally been em- 
ployed under che form of watery in. | 
fuſion, ſometimes under that of ex- 
EBULUS CS Radix, f. Sg. 
lia, bacce, _ 53 ** fro 
Sambucus chulut Lin. ih 
Dwarf elder; the root, leaves an 54 
oa ſou 
This plant grows wild in fone if”! 
counties of England; but about {i Ut 
London is rarely met with, unle{ plea 
in gardens; the eye diſtinguiſha hi 
but difference between it and the Wl ber! 
elder tree except in the ſize; the e itt 
der being a pretty large tree, and the Gill 
dwarf elder only an herb three or ber 
four feet high. - The leaves, roots, thin, 
and bark of ebulus have a nauſeou, I in 
ſharp, bitter taſte, and a kind of nal | 
acrid ungrateful ſmell : they areal ſearc 
ſtrong cathartics, and as ſuch are WW * 
recommended in dropſies, and other ij 
caſes where medicines of that kind 
are indicated. The bark of the root 
is ſaid to be ſtrongeſt; the leaves the E] 
weakeſt. But they are all too di WW © 
ſic medicines for general uſe: they 
ſometimes evacuate violently up- E) 
wards, almoſt always nauſcate thc Ci, 
ſtomach, and occaſion great uneaſ⸗- En 
neſs of the bowels. By boiling, the 2 
become like the other draſtics, mi * 
der, and more ſafe in operation. a] 
Fernelius relates, that by long coc. if 1 
tion they entirely loſe their putz: Pe 
tive virtue, The berries of ti fold { 


plant arelikewiſe purgative, but leſs 
virulent thap the other parts. 4 
rob prepared from them may be g 
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even to the quantity of an ounce as 


a cathartic; and in ſmaller ones as 
an aperient and deobſtruent in chro- 


nic diſorders : with this laſt inten- 


tion, it is ſaid by Haller to be fre- 
quently uſed in Switzerland, in the 
doſe of a dram. 


ELATERIUM, vide Cucumis 


AczEsT18. 


ELEMI [ Lond.] Refina. 

Amyris elemifera Lin. 

Gum elemi. 

This is a reſin brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and ſometimes 
from the Eaſt Indtes, in long round- 
ih cakes, generally wrapped up in 
flag leaves. The beft ſort is ſoftiſh, 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a pale 
whitiſh yellow colour, inclining a 
little to green, of a ſtrong, not un- 
pleaſant, ſmell. It almoſt totally 
difſolves.in pure ſpirit, and ſends o- 
rer ſome part of its fragrance along 
with this menſtruum in diſtillation ; 
ditlled with water, it yields a con» 
iderable quantity of pale coloured, 
thin, fragrant eſfenti oil. This re- 
in gives name to one of the offici- 
nal unguents, and it is at preſent 
ſcarcely any otherwiſe uſed ; tho? 
it is — y preferable for internal 
3 to ſome others which are 

in greater eſteem. 


ELEUTHERIA, vide Cas- 
CARILLA. 


EWIVIA [ Brun.] Semen. 

Cichoreum endivia Lin. 

Endive ; the ſeed. 

Endive is raiſed in gardens for 
ulinary uſe. It is a gentle cooler 
ud aperient, nearly of the ſame qua- 
lty with the cichoreum. The ſeeds 
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ENULA CAMPANA 
[Lond.] Radix. 
Tnula Helenium Lin. 


Elecampane ; the root. 

This is a very large downy 72 
ſometimes found wild in moiſt rich 
ſoils. The root, eſpecially when dry, 
has an agreeable aromatic ſmell : its 
taſte, on firſt chewing, is glutinous, 
and as it were ſomewhat rancid; in 
a little time it diſcovers an aromatic 
bitterneſs, which by degrees be» 
comes conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes the 
general virtues of alexipharmacs : it 
is principally recommended for pro- 
moting expectoration in humoral 
aſthmas and coughs ; liberally ta- 
ken, it is ſaid to excite urine, - and 
looſen the belly. In ſome parts of 
Germany, large quantities of this 
root are candied, and uſed as a ſto- 


— 


the former ſcarcely elevate any _ 


ſential oil ariſes, which concretes 
into white flakes : this poſleſſes at 
firſt the flavour of the elecampane, 


but is very apt to loſe it in keeping. 


An extra made with water poſſeſ- 
ſes the bittemeſs and pungency of 
the root, but in a leſs degree than 
one made with ſpirit. 


ERUCA [ Brun.] Semen, 

Braſſica eruca Lin. 

Rocket; the ſeeds. 

This was formerly much cultiva- 
ted in gardens for medicinal uſe, and 
for ſallads; but is at preſent leſs 
common. In ap ce, it re- 
ſembles muſtard 3 but is eaſily di- 


te ranked among the four leſſer ſtinguiſhable by the ſmoothneſs of 
cold ſeeds, | its _—_ and its diſagreeable ſmell. 
The ſeeds have a pungent taſte, of 

the muſtard kind, but weaker : they 

Aa "oo yp have 
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have long been celebrated as a 
hrodiſiacs; and may, probably, 
— in ſome caſes a title to this 
virtue, in common with other acrid 
ERYNGIUM [| Lond.] Radix. 
2 the root. * 

is plant grows plenti on 

ſome of our ſandy and won Fo 
flfores : the roots are ſlender, and 
very long ; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
taſte, which on chewing them for 
Tome time, is followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and acri- 
mony. They are accounted ape- 
tient and diuretic, and have alſo 
been celebrated as aphrodiſiac; their 
virtues, however, are too weak to 
admit them under the head of me- 
dicines. t TRE , „ 


- ERYSIMUM CRI Herba re- 
. 


G x 2 
Hedge - muſtard; the recent plant. 
This is a low hairy plant, com- 

mon in waſte places and by way- 

fides. The ſeeds are ſaid to promote 
expectoration, excite urine-and the 
other fluid ſecretiona, and to attenu- 

ate and diſſolve viſcid juices, &c. 

This they are ſuppoſed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 
lity ; but the taſte diſcovers'in them 
only an herbaceous ſoftneſs void of 

2 : the ſeeds indeed are con- 

derabiy pungent, and the roots in 
ſome ſmall degree. „ 


4 


; EUPATORIUM [ Bran.) Her 


2 Mott cannabinum Lin. 
Hemp agtimony; the plant. 
This plant is found „l by the 
fides of rivets and ditches. It has an 
acrid ſmell, and a very bitter tafte, 
with a confiderable ſhare of pungen- 


cy. The leaves are much recom- 
mended for ſtrengthening the tone of 
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the viſcera, and as an aperient ; a 
are ſaid to have excellent effects i 
the dropſy, jaundice, cachexies, aut 
ſcorbutic diſorders. Boerhaave iz, 
forms us, that this is the common 
medicine of the turf-diggers in Hy. 
land, againſt ſcurvies, foul ulcer, 
and ſwellings in the feet, to which 
they are ſubject. The root of thi 
plant is ſaid to operate as a {lrong 
cathartic : but it is hardly uſed in 
Britain, and has no place in oy 


pharmacopœias. 
 EUPHORBIUM [| Suec.} Gun, 


mi refina. 
Euphorbia officinarum Lin. 
Euphorbium. 
This gummi-reſinous ſubſtance i 
a ſpontaneous exudation from a large 
oriental wo It is brought to y 
immediately from Barbary, in 
of an irregular form; ſome A 
upon being broken, are found to 


cContain little thorns, ſmall twigs, 


flowers, and other vegetable mat- 
ters; others are hollow, without 
any thing in their cavity: the tean 
in general are of a pale yellow co- 
lour externally, but ſomewhat white 
within: they eaſily break between 
the fingers. Lightly applied to the 
tongue, they aff. it with a very 
ſharp biting taſte ; and upon being 
held for ſome time in the mouth 
prove vehemently acrimonious, in- 
flaming and exulceratiug the fav- 
ces, &c. Euphorbium is extreme 
troubleſome to pulveriſe ; the finer 
part of the powder, which flies of, 
affecting the head in a violent ma- 
ner. The acrimony of this fub- 
ſtance is ſo great as to render it ab- 
ſolutely unfit for any internal uſe: 
ſeveralcorreRors havebeencontrired 
to abate its virulence ; but the bel 
of them are not to be truſted to! 
and as there ſeems to be no real oe. 
caſion for it, unleſs for ſome external 
purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman 
and others, that it ought to be cn. 

3 | punget 


kin I. 
punged from the catalogue of in- 
ternal medicines. And accordingly 
it has now no place in the London 


in. or Edinburgh pharmacopceias. But 
'on it is ill retained in moſt of the fo- 
d. WY reign ones, and is ſometimes uſed as 
ri, WW ſternutatory. | 

ich 7 | 54 | 
his EUPHRASIA [ Brun.) Folia. 
np Eupbraſia officinarum Lin. 

li Eye · bright; the leaves. 

o This is a very low plant, growing 


wild in moiſt fields. It was former - 
ly celebrated as an ophthalmic, both 
taken internally and applied exter- 
tally, Hildanus ſays, he has known 
dd men of ſeventy, who had loſt 
their ſight, recover it again by the 
uſe of this herb: later practitioners, 
however; have not been ſo happy as 
to obſerve any ſuch good effects 
froth it; At preſent it is totally; and 


* tot unjuſtly, diſregarded. 

igt FABA [ Roſs.] Semen. 

mat. Vicia Faba Lin. 

bout Beans; the ſeed. 

ears WY | Beans are of greater uſe for euli- 
co - ¶ ry than medical purpoſes ; they 
hie re a ſtrong flatulent food, ſufficient- 
veen h nutritious; but not eaſy of dige- 


ion, eſpecially when grown old. 


very A water diſtilled from the flowers 
eye ins been celebrated as a coſmetic, 
uth, Wed till retains its character among 
, — ſome female artiſts. 
u- 
nc FERRUM e: CHALYBS 
finer I Lond. ] 
s of, Lon and ſteel. Iron, cemented 
* » animal or vegetable coal; forms 
u ll 
t ab- Wi Steel is accounted leſs proper for 
uſe: Nredieinal uſe than the ſofter iron, 
rived Wit being more difficultly acted upon 
» belt er the animal juices and the com- 
d to* Non menſtrua: iron diſſolves readily 
yy n all acids, and ruſts freely in the 
em 


eſpecially if occafionally moiſt- 
d with water; ſteel requires a 
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longer time for its ſolution, and doen 
not ruſt ſo eaſily. 

The general virtues of theſe me- 
tals, and the ſeveral preparations of 
them, are, to conſtringe the fibres, 
to quicken the circulation, to pro- 
mote the deficient ſecretions in the 
remoter parts, and at the ſame time 
repreſs inordinate diſcharges intothe 
inteſtinal tube. After the uſe of 
them, if they take effect, the pulſe 
is very ſenſibly raiſed ; the colour 
of the face, though before pale 
changes to a florid red ; the alvine, 
urinary, and cuticular exctetions, are 
increaſed, Nidorous eructions, and 
the fæces voided of à black colour, 
are marks of their taking due effect. 

An aperient virtue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, and an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 
effects both of aperients and aſtrin - 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in de- 

Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of aſtringent ſometimes occa- 
fion 4 very copious diſcharge of u- 
rine; or 4 diarrhœa; while thoſe 
called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 
evacuations. | 

Where either preternatural diſ- 
charge; or ſuppreſſion of natural ſe- 
cretions, proceed from a languor 
and ſluggiſhneſs of the fluids, and 
— of the ſolids ; this metal, 
by increafirig the motion of the for 
mer, and the ftrength of the latter, 
will ſuppreſs the flux, or remove the 
oppretion : but where the circula- 
tion is already too quick, and the ſo- 
lids too tenſe and rigid, or where there 
is any ſtrictureor ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion of the veſſels; iron, and all the 
preparations of ĩt, will aggravate e- 
qually both diſtempers. 

Though the different prepara- 
tions of iron act all in the fame 
manner, yet they are not equally - 
proper in all conſtitutions. Where 
acidities abound in the firſt paſſages, 
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the crude filings, reduced into a fine 
powder, prove more ſerviceable than 
the moſt elaborate preparation of 
them. On the other hand, whete 
there is no acid in the primæ viz, 
the metal requires to be previouſly 
opened by ſaline menſtrua: hence a 
ſolution of iron' in acid liquors has 
in many caſes excellent effects, where, 
as Bocrhaave obſerves, the more in- 
digeſtible preparations, as the calces 
made by fire, haveſcarcely any effect 
at all. If alkaleſcent juices be lodged 
in the ſtomach, this metal, though 
en in a liquid form, proves at 
uſeleſs; for here the acid ſol- 
vent is abſorbed by the alkaline mat- 
ters which it fnects with in the bo- 
dy, fo as to leave the iron reduced 
to an inactive calx. 

Chalybeate medicines are likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to differ, independently of 
differences in the conftitution, ac- 
carding to the nature of the acid u- 
NN with the — vegetable a- 
cids ſuperadd a detergency and ape- 
tient virtue 3 combined with the vi · 
tnolic, it acts in the firſt pa! 
as a powerful aperient ; while the 
mitrous renders it extremely ſtyptic, 
and the marine ftill more ſo. The 
different preparations of iron will 
be ma particularly mentioned af- 


Iron is the only metal which 
ſeems naturally frieudly to the ani- 

Its chief preparations are the pre- 
pared filings and ruſt, the tincture, 
the ſalt, and the martial flowers, or 
ferrum ammoniacale ; and theſe are 
uſed principally in caſes of weakneſs 
and relaxation, whether attended 
with morbid- diſcharges or morbid 
ſuppreſſions. 


Sirus filpendala Lin. 
Dropwort ; the root. | 
This plant grows wild in fields 


| every part of Britain where the 
FILIPENDULA | Brun.] Ra- 


and chalky grounds: the root cop. 
fiſts of a number of tubercles, fa: 
ened together by leader firings; iy a 
taſte is rough and bitteriſh, with: ule 
ſlight degree of pungency. Ther: to 
alities point out its uſe in a flaccid anc 
ſtate of the veſſels, and a fluggiſhney Wi gre 
of the juices : the natural evacuz 
tions are in ſome meaſure reſtrained I pox 
or promoted by it, where the excel Wl 
or deficiency proceed from thiscauſe, Wi tap 
Hence ſome have recommended i tho 
as an aſtringent in dyſenterics, in- ¶ ſuc 
moderate uterine fluors, &c. othen ¶ cuc 
as a diuretic ; and others as an ape- + 
rient and deoftruent in ſcrophulow der 
habits. At preſent it is wholly di. fup 


regarded. * 
FILIX C Lond: Ed.] Rada. en 
Polypodium Ale mas Lin. tim 


Common male fern ; the root, not 
Several ſpecies of the fern rot ed 
had formerly a place in the matera Wl I 
medica, and the preſent artice WW is p 
ſeems to have been employed 1 cen 
leaſt as early as the days of Dioſco- Wi 1ony 
rides, for the purpoſe for which it i n 
is now uſed in medicine. But it i opi 
ſaid to have been entirely neglected, WF cen! 
till ſome years ago a remedy em- iff fit i 
ployed by Madame Noufer of Swit- WW ing 
zerland for the cure of the tzni, 
claimed the attention of the pradt E 
tioners of France. Her ſecret, after I fa, 
being tried at Paris under the direc- ( 
tion of ſome of the moſt eminent [ 
yſicians, was purchaſed by the Wi nd 
rench king, and publiſhed after 1 


- wards, Since that time, the filix ma WW but 


has been introduced into the phar- WI pei 
macopœias both of the London and il emp 
Edinburgh colleges. 

The filix mas is a vegetable gros. 
ing in great abundance in almoſ 


ground is not cultivated. The great 
eſt part of the root lies horizontal), 
and has a number of appen* 
dages p cloſe to each other i 
- mi direction, while a number 
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of ſmall fibres — — ls 

root, tog with 1ts 
— are to be reſerved for 
ule. he two ends, however, are 
to be cut off, the one being too old 
and ſpongy, the other too new and 


enter the. fann-of 


This 
powder, is found to prove a very ei- 
lectual cure for the tznia lata or 
tape-worm. It ſometimes alſo, al- 
though not with equal certainty, 
ſucceeds in the removal of the tznia 
cucurbitina or gourd worm. | 

Two or three drams of the pow- 

der are taken in the morning, no 
ſupper having been taken. the night 
before. It generally ſickens a little. 
Abriſk cathartic with calomel is gi- 
ven a few hours after, which ſome- 
times brings off the tznia entire; if 
not, the ſame courſe muſt be follow- 
ed at due intervals. 
For the ſucceſs of this remedy, it 
is proper that the root ſhould be re- 
cently gatheredz for after being 
long kept in the ſhops, its activity 
s much diminiſhed. And we are of 
opinion, that it ſhould be uſed re- 
cently dug, being brought to a ſtate 
fit for reduction to powder by dry- 
ing it with fire. | 


FLAMULA JOVIS[ Z4.] Fo- 
ores. 
lematis recta Lin. 

Upright virgin's bower; the leaves 
and flowers. 

This article is introduced into 
but few of the modern pharmaco- 
peias, and has never been much 
employed in Britain. As well as 
many other active articles, ſuppoſed 
to be of a poiſonous nature, it wa 
ſome time ago recommended tothe 
attention of practitioners by Dr 
Stoerk of Vienna. 


Its leaves and flowers are ſo acrid 


u to bliſter. Dr Stoerk recommends 


it in venereal, cancerous, and other 


taneous affectione, in moſe bead- 
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ſtings of the habit, the conſequen+ 
ces of lues venerea. Externally the 
powder is ſprinkled onthe ulcers; cha 


forms for internal uſe arethe infuſion 
and extract. 


FENICULUM DULCE 
[ Lond. Ed.] Semen. 
Anetbum feniculum Lin. 

Sweet fennel; the ſeeds. 


FENICULUM VULGARE 
[Ed] Radix. 

Anethum feniculum Lin var g. 

Common fennel ; the roots. 

The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in all 
its parts than the common, except 
the ſeeds, which are conſiderably 
larger. The ſeeds of the two ſorts 
differ likewiſe in ſhape and colour: 
thoſe of the common are roundyh, 
oblong, flattiſh on one fide, and 
protuberant on the other, of a dark 
almoſt blackiſh colour; thoſe of the 
{ſweet are longer, narrower, not fo 
flat, generally crooked, and of a 
whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour, 
Both ſorts are cultivated in our gar · 
dens: the common is a perennial 
plant: the ſweet fennel periſhes af - 
ter it has given ſeed; nor do its 
ſeeds come to ſuch perfection in 
this climate as thoſe which we re- 
ceive from Germany. 

The ſeeds of both the fennels 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a mode- 
rately warm, pungent taſte: thoſe 
of the feniculum dulce are in fla - 
vour moſt agreeable, and have alſo 
a conſiderable of fweetneſs, 
hence our colleges have directed the 
uſe of theſe only. They are ranked 
among the four greater hot ſeeds, 
and not undeſervedly looked upon 
as good ſtomachies and carminatives. 
A fimple water is prepared from 
them in the ſhops; they are ingre ; 
dients alſo in the compound fpirit 
of jugiper, and ſome other officinal 
cempolitians, [ts + 2 Stg4 

They 


* 
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I be root is farleſs warm, but has 

more of a ſweetiſh taſte, than the 
ſeeds; it is one of the five roots cal- 
ledopeners; and has ſometimes been 
directed in aperient apozems. Boer- 
haave ſays, that this root agrees in 
taſte, ſmell, and medical qualities, 
with the celebrated ginſeng of the 
Chineſe ; from which, however, it 
appears to be very conſiderably dif- 
ferent. 


The leaves of fennel are weaker 
than either the roots or feeds, and 


. ateria M, bba. 


Fart Il 
— ateiiuge | Neuman 


obſerves, that on ng them ei. 
ther with water or pure ſpirit, a cle 
limpid oil ariſes, which has ſcarcely 
any taſte, or at leaſt is not hot or pun- 
gent like the eſſential oils of vege. 
tables. 

In ſome of tlie foreign pharmaco- 
Pœias, they are tlie bafis of an: ol 
formicarum, a ſpiritus formicarim, 
and a N formicarum acidu ; 
from which it may be preſumed, 
that they ate pretty frequently em: 


have very rarely been employed for ployed 


any medicinal uſe. 
FENUM GRAEACUM [ Lond. 


* 
;  fenum grecum Lin. 
Fenugreek ; the ſeed. 
This plant is cultivated chiefly in 
the ſouthern parts of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy : from whence the 


eds are to us. They are 
of a iſh colour, a rhomboidal 
figure, a diſagreeable ſtrong ſmell, 
and a inous taſte. Their 


principal uſe is in cataplaſms, fo- 
mentations, and the like, and in e- 
mollient glyſters. They entered the 
olcum e mucilaginibus of the ſhops ; 
to which they communicate a conſi- 
derable ſhare of their ſmell. But this 
formula is now rejected. 


' FORMICE CUM ACERVO 


Ants; their bodies and eggs. 
Theſe inſeRs are at preſent not 
employed by us in medicine, though 
fi muchcelebrated foraphre- 


difiac virtues. They enter the agua 
;mitatis, and other like com- 


—— of foreign diſpenſatories. 
It is remarkable, that theſe animals 
contain a truly acid juice, which 
they ſhed in ſmall drops upon bein 
zrritated ; by infuſing a quantity 
live and vi ants in water, an 
-acid liquor is obtained nearly as 


 FRAGARIA [Suec.] Frutu: 
recens, folia. 

Fragaria veſca Lin. 

Strawberry; its leaves and fruit, 

The leaves are ſomewhat fiyptic 
and bitteriſh ; and hence may be of 
ſervice in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera; and immoderate 
or a ſuppreſſion of the natural er- 
cuations, depending thereon : they 
are recommended in hzmorrhagies 
and fluxes; and likewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſion of urine, obſtruction 
of the viſcera, in the jaundice, &c. 
The fruit is in 3 very grateful 
both to the palate and ſtomach: like 
other fruits of the-dulco-acid kind, 
they abate heat, quench thirſt, looſ- 
en the belly, and promote urine; 
but do not afford much nouriſhment. 
Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine of 
thoſe who eat liberally of this fruit, 
becomes impregnated with its fra- 
grant ſmell. 


FRAXINELLA, vide Dic- 


TAMNUS ALBUS. 


FRAXINUS CS c.] Cortes & 


ſemen. 
Fraxinus excelfior Lin. 
The aſn · tree; its bark and ſeeds. 


The bark of this tree is mode - 
rately aſtringent, and as ſuch ha- 
ſomet imes been made uſe of. It — 

« allo 
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alſo been propoſed as a ſubſtitute for 
the Peruvian bark in the cure of in- 
termittents ; but its efficacy is not 
confirmed by experience. 'The ſeeds, 
which are ſomewhat acrid, have 
been employed as aperients. There 
are fo many other medicines more 
agreeable, and more efficacious for 
theſe intentions, that all the parts 
of the aſh-tree have long been ne- 
pleted. 


FULIGO LIGNI [EA.] 

Wood ſoot. | 

This concrete is of a ſhinin 
black colour, a diſagreeable ſme 
and an acrid, bitter, nauſeous taſte, 
ſts chief uſe is in hyſteric and other 
nervous caſes, in which it is ſome- 
times given in conjunction with the 
ſetid gums : it gives name to a tinc- 
ture of this Kind in the ſhops. But 
the efficacy of that article probably 
depends much more on the aſſafœti- 
da it contains, than on the ſoot from 
whence it derives its name. Its vir- 
tues are extracted both by watery 
ind ſpirituousliquors; eachof which, 
che ſoot be of a good kind, diſſolve 
= one _ Soot is ſaid to 
aner greatly in quality accordin 
to the Wood from which i Was he: 
duced : the more reſinous the wood, 
the more the ſoot abounds with 
bitter oily matter. On chemical 
analyfis, it yields volatile and fix- 
ow empyreumatic oil, and 
© , - : by * 


FUMARIA [ £4.] Folia. 

Fumaria oficmalis Lin. 

Fumitory ; the leaves. 

This is a common weed in ſhady 
cultivated grounds, producing ſpikes 
of purpliſh flowers in May and June. 
lt is very juicy, of a bitter taſte, 
without any remarkable ſmell. The 
medical effects of this herb are, to 
ſrengthen the tone of the bowels, 
featly looſen the belly, and promote 
tic urinary and other natural ſecre- 
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tions. It is principally recommend. 
ed in melancholic, ſcorbutic, and 
cutaneous diſorders; for opening 
obſtructions of the viſcera, attenua- 
ting and promoting the evacuation 
of viſcid juices. Frederick Hoffman 
had a very high opinion of it as a 
purifier of the blood; and aſſures 
us, that with this intention ſcarcely 
any plant exceeds it. Both watery | 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract its 
virtues. 


GALANGA MINOR 
[ Brun.) Radix. 

Maranta galanga Lin. 

Galangal ; the root. 

This root is brought from China, 
it comes to us in pieces ſcarcely an 
inch long, and not half ſo thick, 
full of joints, with, ſeveral circular 
rings on the outſide; of an aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, hot, bit- 
ing taſte. Galangal is a warm ſto- 
machic bitter: it has been frequent- 
RE preſcribed in bitter infuſions, but 

e flavour it gives is nor agreeable. 


GALBANUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Gummi reſma. 85 

Bubon galbanum Lin. 
Galbanum; the gum. 

This is the concrete juice of an 
African plant. The juice, as brought 
to us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tena- 
cious ; of a ftrong, and, to ſome, 
unpleaſant, ſmell; and a bitteriſh 
warm taſte : the better ſort is in 

e-coloured maſſes, which, on be- 
ing opened, appear compoſed of 
clear white tears. Geoffroy relates, 
that a dark greeniſh oil is to be ob- 
tained from this ſimple by diſtilla- 
tion, which, upon repeated reCtifi- 
cations, becomes of an elegant ſky- 
blue colour. The purer ſorts of 
—— are ſaid by ſome to diſ- 
olve entirely in wine, vinegar, or 
water; but theſe liquors are only 
partial menſtrua with regard to this 
drug; nor do ſpirit of wine, or oils, 

prove 


ve more: eſfectual in this reſpect: 
He beſt diſſolvent is a __ of 
two parts ſpirit of wine and one of 
water. Galbanum agrees in virtue 
with gum ammoniacum; but is ge- 
nerally accounted leſs efficacious in 
aſthmas, and more ſo in hyſterical 
complaints. It is an ingredient in 
the gum. pills, the gum plaſter, and 
ſome other officinal compoſitions. 


GALEGA [ Brun.] Herba. 

Galega officinalis Lin. 

Goat's rue; the herb. 

This was celebrated as an alext- 
pharmac ; but its ſenſible qualities 
diſcover no foundation for any vir- 
tues of this kind: the taſte is merely 
leguminous; and in Italy, where it 
e it is ſaid to be uſed as 


GALA | Load. EA 
Nidau | eynipidis guercus orienta- 


Galls. 
Theſe are excreſcences found in 
the warmer countries, upon the oak 
free: they are produced by a kind 
of inſect (the cynips) which 
wounds the young buds or branches, 
and they afterwards ſerve as alodge- 
ment for its eggs: the animal with- 
thoſe which have no are fou 
t tiave the inſe& remaining in 
"them. The beſt galls — 
Aleppo: theſe are not quite round 
and ſmooth like the other ſorts, but 
have ſeveral tubercles on the ſurface, 
Galls have à very auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, without any ſmell : they are 
very ſtrong aſtringents, and as ſuch 
have been ſometimes made ufe of 
both internally and externally, but 
are not much taken notice of by the 
_ ganas an aintment of 
powdered am hogs lard as v 
efetudl In fates of 
k2morrhois; and it is alleged, that 
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the internal uſe of has cured in, 
termittents after the Peruvian bai 
has failed. A mixture of galls with 
a bitter and aromatic has — pro- 
poſed as a ſubſtitute for the bark. 


GALLIUM LUTEUy 
[Brun.] Herba. 

Gallium verum 

Ladies bed - ſtraw; the herb. 

This herb has a ſubacid taſi, 
with a very faint, not diſagreeable, 
ſmell: the juice changes blue vege. 
table infuſions of a red colour, and 
coagulates milk, and thus diſcoven 
marks of N It ſtands recom 
mended as a mild ſtyptic, and in e. 
pilepſy ; but has never been much 
in uſe. 


GAMBOGIA [ Lond. Z 
Gummi rena. 

Gambogia gutta Lin. 

Gamboge ; the gum-refin. 

Gamboge ; a ſalid concrete juice 
brought — the Eaſt Indies in 
large cakes or rolls. The bet ſort 
is of a deep yellow or orange colour, 
breaks ſhining and free from drofs; 
it has no ſmell, and very little taſte, 
unleſs kept in the mouth for ſome 
time, when it impreſſes a flight 
ſenſe of acrimony. It immediately 
communicates to ſpirit of wine 4 
bright golden colour, and almoſt es- 
tirely diſſolves in it; Geoffroy ſays 
except the fixth part. aline 
ſalts enable water to act upon this 
ſubſtance powerfully as a menſtruum: 
the ſolution made by their means i 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep 
blood-red colour, and paſſes the fl. 


tre: the dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammo WW C 
niac readily and entirely diſſolves f , / 
it, and takes up a conſiderable qual” BY 5h 
tity ; and what 1s pretty remark- Bro 
able, this ſolution mixes either wit WW The 
water or ſpirit, without growing Bc. 
turbid, them 

Gamboge evacuates powerfuly WW. - 
both upwards and downwards; m ; 

| | con. x 
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ondemn it as acting with too great 
violence, and occaſioning dangerous 
kypercatharſes; whilſt others are of 
> contrary opinion. Geoffroy ſeems 


_ © ,-  * « 


ently given, from two to four' 
brains, without its proving at all 
netic; that from four to eight 
grains, it both vomits and purges, 
vithout violence; that its operation 
u ſoon over; and that if given in a 
liquid form, und ſufficiently diluted, 
it does not need W corrector; 
that in the form of a bolus or 
pill, it is moſt apt to prove emetic, 
ut very rarely has this effect if join · 
dalong with mercurius dulcis. He 
nevertheleſs cautions againſt its uſe 
where the patient cannot eaſily bear 
vomiting. 

It has been uſed in dropſy with 
cream of tartar or jalap, or both, to 
quicken their operation. It is alſo 
recommended by . to I 

n fifteen grains with an uan- 
ſrt tity of vegetable - alkali in — of 
aut de tape worm. This doſe is order - 
ed in the morning; and if the worm 
te, i not expelled in two or three hours, 
Me n is repeated even to the third time 
ght With ſafety and efficacy. It is af» 
eh ned, that it has been given to 
e? as extent even in delicate ha- 
ter bis | 
0% This is faid to be the remedy al- 
ded to by Baron Van Swieten, 


ths dich was employed by Dr II 

| 7 er- 
* e with him proved 
e ſucceſsful in the removal of the 
dee? eis lata, It 
e fl. | 
* GENISTA [ Lond. Ed.] Cacu- 


10 Broom : the top and ſeed. 
10 The leaves of this ſhrub have a 
ng =iuſcous bitter taſte: decoctions of 
fully hem looſen che belly, promote u- 
rok me, and ſtand recommended ĩn hy- 
ie caſes. . 574 

The flowers are ſaid to prove ca- 


particularly fond of. this medicine, 
and informs us, that he has fre - 
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thartic in decoction, and emetic 1 
ſubſtance; though in [nl places, 5 
Lobel. informs us, they are com- 
monly uſed, and in large quantity, 
ite ſalads, without producing any. 
eſſect of this kind, The qualities 
af the 9 are n deter- 
mined: ſome report, that they purge 
almoft as ſtrongly as bellebore. tn 


the doſe of a dram and a half; whilſt 


the author above mentioned relates, 
that he has given a decoction of 
two ounces 7 

metic. 

An infuſion of a dram of well 
powdered and ſifted broom ſeed for 
twelve hours, in a glaſs and a half of 
rich white wine, taken in the morn» 
ing faſting, is recommended-- in 
an anonymous pamphlet as a ſos 
vereign remedy in droply. The 
patient is afterwards to walk or ride 
for an hour and an half, and then to 
ſwallow two ounces. of olive oil, 
This method is to be repeated every 
ſecond day, or once in three days, 
till the cure be completed. | 

Broom aſhes have been long re · 
commended in dropſy, and are par- 
ticularly celebrated hy Dr Syden- 
ham. But the efficacy of this me- 
dicine depends entirely on the alka- 
line falt, and not in the ſmalleſt de- 


gree on the vegetable from which it 


is obtained by burning, 


, GENTIANA [ Load. EA] Re- 


Gentiana lutea Lin. 

Gentian; the root. Nr 
This plant is found wild in ſome 
parts of England: but the dried 
roots are moſt commonly brought 
from Germany. They ſhould be 
choſen freſh, and of a, yellow or 
bright gold colour within. This 
root 18 a ſlrong bitter; and as ſuch, 
very frequently uſed- in practice: 
in taſte it L 
than moſt of the other ſubſtanees of 


this claſs: infuſions of it, flavoured 
* orange · peel, are ſufficiently 


grate- 


them as a gentle e- 
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grateful. It is the capital ingre- 
dient in the bitter wine, tinQure, 
and infuſion of the ſhops. An ex- 
tract made from it is likewiſe an of- 
fcinal preparation. 

This uſeful bitter is not employed 
under the form of powder, as it loſes 
conſiderably by drying, Which is 
requiſite for giving it that form. 

A poiſonous root was ſome vears 
ago diſcovered among ſome of the 
gentian brought to London; the uſe 
of which occaſioned violent diſor- 
ders, and in ſome inſtances death. 
This is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its 
being internally of a white colour, 
and void of bitterneſs. This poi- 
ſonous ſimple feems to be the root 
of the aconitum; aplant withwhich 
Lobel informs us the inhabitants of 
ſome parts of the Alps uſed former- 
ly to empoiſon darts. 


— GEOFFRCEA [Ed.] Cortex. 
 Geoffrea mermis Lin. 

Cabbage tree; the bark. 

The bark of this tree, which 
grows in the low ſavannahs of Ja- 
maica, 1s of a grey colourexternally, 
but black and furrowed on the in- 
ſide. It has a mucilaginous and 
ſweetiſh taſte, and a diſagreeable 
ſmell. It is given in caſes of worms, 
in form of powder, decoction, ſy- 
rup, and extract. The decoction is 
preferred; and is made by ſlowly 
boiling an ounce of the frefh dried 
bark in a quart of water, till it al- 

| ſame the colour of Madeira wine. 
This ſweetened is theſyrup; evapo- 
rated, it forms an extract. It com- 
monly produces ſome ſickneſs and 
purging; ſometimes violent eſfecte, 
as vomiting, delirium, and fever. 
Theſe laſt are ſaid to be owing 
to an over-doſe, or to drinkin 
cold water; and are relieved by the 
uſe of warm water, caſtor oil, or a 
vegetable atid. It ſhould always be 
begun in ſmall doſes. When pro- 
| perly and cCautiouf y adminiſtered, 
anni IG «ot * 
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it is ſaid to operate as a very power. 
ful anthelmintic, particularly for tie 
expulſion of the lumbrici, which xe 
a very common cauſe of diſcaſe in 
the Weſt-India iſlands; and there i 
is very frequently employed. By 
it has we believe been but little uſe 
in Britain. 


GINSENG [Lond. Ed.] Rad, 
Panax quinquefolium Lin. 
Ginſeng ; the root. 

Ginſeng is a ſmall root; what i; 
uſed in Britain is chiefly brouglt 
from North America; ſometimes 
from China; but much more fte. 
quently the American ginſeng i; 
carried from Britain to China, E. 
very root is an inch or two long, 
taper, finely ſtriated, of a whitiſh or 
yellowiſh colour. It has a very ſweet 
taſte, accompanied with a ſlight bit 
terneſs and warmth. 

The Chineſe are ſaid to have x 
very extraordinary opinion of the 
virtues of this root, and to look up- 
on it as an univerſal reſtorative in 
all decays, from age, intemperance, 
or diſeaſe. The great value there 
ſet upon it, has prevented its bein; 
exported thence into other con 
tries, and its diſcovery in North 
America is but of late dute; fo that 
among us it has hitherto been 
very 1arely uſed; although, fron 
what can be judged of it from the 
taſte, it ſeems to deſerve ſome n. 
gard, eſpecially as it is now proc> 
rable in plenty. 


GLADIOLUS, vide Ian 2 


LUSTRIE, 


GLYCYRRHIZA { Lond. Es. 
Radix, 

Giycyrrhiza glabra Lin. 

Liquorice; the root. i 

This is produced plentifully s 
the eountrics of Europe: that id 
is the growth of our own is preſet 


able to ſuch as comes from bon, 
| Qs 


Pa 
this 
whit 
com 
The 


this laſt being generally mouldy, 
which this root 1s very apt to be- 
come, unleſs kept in a dry place. 


is often mingled with flower, and 
perhaps too often with ſubſtances 
not quite ſo wholſome : the bet 
ſort is of a browniſh yellow colour, 
the fine pale yellow being generally 
ſophiſticated, and it is of a very rich 
ſweet taſte, much more agreeable 
than that of the freſh root. Liquo- 
rice is almoſt the only ſweet that 
quenches thirſt ; whence it was call- 
ed by the Greeks adipſen. Galen 
takes notice, that it was employed 
with this intention in hydropic caſes, 
to prevent the neceſſity of drinking. 
Mr Fuller, in his Medicina Gymna- 
flica, recommends this root as a 
very uſeful pectoral, and ſays it ex- 
cellently ſoftens acrimonious hu- 
mours, at the ſame time that it 
proves gently detergent : and this 
account is warranted by experience. 
lt is an ingredient in the pectoral 
ſyrup, pectoral troches, the cam- 
pound lime waters, decoction of the 
woods, compound powder of gum 
tragacanth, lenitive electuary, and 
theriaca., An extract is directed to 
de made from it in the ſhops, but 
this preparation is brought chiefly 
rom abroad, tho? the foreign extract 
5 not equal to ſuch as is made with 
proper care among ourſelves, 


GRAMEN [Succ.] Radix. 

* Triticum repens Lin. 
Quick-graſs ; the roots. 
Graſs roots have a ſweet roughiſh 


mended in apericnt ſpring drinks, 
Zur what is called purifying and 
weetening the blood. | 


GRANA PARADISI 
in n.] Frutuc. 


which Amomum granum paradiſi Lin. 
refer- Grains of paradile. 
Tue fruit known by this name is 


this bought from the Eaſt - Indies. It 


B b 2 


The powder of liquorice uſually fold 


ate. They are principally recom- 
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is about the ſize of a fig, divided 
internally into three cells, in each 
of which are contained two rows ot 
{mall ſeeds like cardamoms, Theſe 
ſeeds are ſomewhat more grateful, 
and conſiderably more pungent, than 
che common cardamoms, approach- 
ing in this reſpect to pepper, with 
which they agree alſo in their phar- 
maceutical properties; their pungen- 
cy reſiding, not in the diſtilled oil, as 
that of cardamoms does, but in the 
reſin extracted by ſpirit of wine. 


GRANATUM [ Lond. Ed.] 
Flor, cortex, fruftus. 
Punica granatum Lin. 
Pomegranate ; the flowers called 
balaufline, and rind of; the, fruit, 
e pomegranate is a low tree, 
or rather ſhrub, growing wild in 
Italy and other countries in the 
ſouth of Europe: it is ſometimes 
met with in our gardens; but the 
fruit, for which 1t is chiefly va- 
lued, rarely comes to ſuch perfec- 
tion as in warmer climates. This 
fruit has the general qualities of the 
other ſweet ſummer Zulu, allaying 
heat, quenching thirſt, and gently 
looſening the belly. The rind is a 
ſtrong IA and as ſuch is oc- 
caſionally uſed. The flowers are 
of an elegant red colour, in ap- 
pearance reſembling adriedredroſe. 
Their taſte is bitteriſh and aſtrin- 
gent. They are recommended in 
diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and other 


caſes where aſtringent medicines are 


proper. 


GRATIOLA [ Lond. Ed. 
Herba. | 

Gratiola officinalis Lin. 

Hedge-hyſſop; the leaves. 
This is a ſmall plant, met with, 
among us, only in gardens. The 
leaves have a very bitter, diſagree- 
able taſte: an infuſion of a handful 
of them when freſh, or a dram wheu 


dried, is ſaid to operate ftrongly as 


a cathartic, Kramer reports, that 
he 
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he has found the roo? of this plant a 
medicine ſimilar in virtue to ipeca- 
cuanha. | 

This herb has been mentioned as 
uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe : And 
by ſome it has been highly extolled 


C — . 
in maniacal caſes. | 


GUAIACUM [ Lond Ed.] Lis- 

num, cortex, gummi rcſina. | 
© Guaiacum officinale Lin. 

-Guaicum; its wood, bark, and 
reſin. | 

The guaiacum is a tree growing 
in the warmer parts of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. ; 

The wood is very ponderous, o 

a cloſe compact texture; the outer 
part is of a yellow colour, the heart 
of a deep blackiſh green, or varie- 
gated with black, green, pale, and 
brown colours: the bark is thin, 
ſmooth; externally of a dark greyiſh 
hue : both have a lightly aromatic, 
bitteriſh, pungent taſte ; the bark ig 
ſomewhat the weakeſt. The reſin 
which exudes from incifions made in 
the trunk of the tree is brought to 
us in irregular maſſes, uſually friable, 
of a duſky greeniſn, and ſometimes 
of a reddiſh caſt, with pieces of the 
wood among them: its taſte is more 
acrid and pungent than that of the 
wood or bark. 

Their general virtues are thoſe of 
z warm ftimulating medicine: they 
ſtrengthem the ſtomach and other 
viſcera z and remarkably promote 
the urinary andcuticular diſcharges; 
Kence in cutaneous defedations, and 
other diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ftruRtions of the excretory glands, 
and where fluggiſh ſerous humours 
abound, they are eminently uſeful: 
rheumatic andother pains have often 
been relieved by them. They are 
zilſo laxative. The reſin 1s the moſt 
active of theſe drugs: and the effica- 
cy of the others depends upon the 
quai tity of this part contained in 
them: the reſin is extracted from 
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the wood in part by watery li 

but much more nerfottly by 1 
ous ones; the watery extract of this 
wood kept in the ſhops, proves not 
only leſs in quantity, but conſider. 
ably weaker than one made with 
ſpirit. - This laſt extract is of the 
{ame quality with the native reſin, 
and differs from that brought to w 
only in being purer. The gum er 
extracts, are given from a few grain 
to a ſcruple, or half a dram, which 
laſt doſe proves for the moſt part 
conſiderably purgative. The officis 
nal preparations of guazacum are an 
extract of the wood, a folution of 
the gom in rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and a ſolution in volatile ſpirit, and 
an empyreumatic oil diſtilled front 
the wood. 

Guatacum in decoction has been 
ſaid to cure the venereal diſeaſe; and 
in this country it is frequently uſed 
as an adjuvant to mercury. The 
reſin diffolved in rum, or combined 
with water, by means of mucilage 
or the yolk of egg, or in the form 
of the volatile tincture or elixir, is 
much employed in gout and chronic 
rheumatiſm. The tincture or elixir 
las been given to the extent of half 
an ounce twice a- day, and is ſome- 
times uſefully combined with laudz- 


num. 


GUMMI AMMONIACUM, 


vide AMMONIACUM. 


GUMMI ARABICUM 


[ Lond. Ed.] 
Mimmoſa nilotica Lin. 


Gum arabic. 

Gum arabic is a concrete gum, 
exuding from a tree growing in 
great abundance in Egypt and 
Arabia, which has accordingly 
given name to this gum. It 1 


brought to us from Turkey, inſmall 
irregular maſſes or ſtrings, of a pale 
yellowiſh colour. 'The trite gum A- 
rabic is rarely to be met with in the 

ſhops ;- 
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; ſenega or ſenica, which 
| ou — the coaft of Guinea, be- 
| ing uſually ſold for it. This greatly 
| adv the other, and perhaps, as 

Dale conjectures, exudes from a tree 
| of the ſame kind: it is generally in 
; large pieces, rough on the outſide; 
N and in theſe circumſtances poſſibly 
| conſiſts the only difference between 
r the two; altho? the former is held 
$ to be the purer and finer gum, and 
b therefore preferred for medicine; and 
t the latter the ſtrongeſt, moſt ſub- 
« ſtantial, and cheapeſt, and conſe- 
1 quently more employed for mecha- 
f nic uſes. ' The virtues of this gum 
„ ne the ſame with thoſe of gummy 
d and mucilaginous ſubſtances in ge- 
neral ; it is given from a ſcruple to 
two drams in hoarſeneſſes, a thin a- 
crimonious ſtate of the fluids, and 
where the natural mucus of the in- 
teſtines is abraded. It is an ingredi- 
ent in the white decoction, chalk 
julep, the common emulſion, and 
ſome of the troches. 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide Ez s- 
MI. 


GUMMI TRAGACANTHA 
Lond. Ed.] 

. tragacanthus Lin. 

um tragacanth. 

The gum tragacanth is obtained 
from a thorny buſh growing in 
Crete, Afia, and Greece. This gum 
1s of a much ſtronger body than ei- 
Ader of the foregoing, and does not 

lo perfectly diſſolve in water. A 
dram will give to a pint of water 
the. conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
m, whole ounce of gum arabic is 
in ſcarcely ſufficient to do. Hence its 


nd uſe for forming troches, and the 


fly like purpoſes, in preference to 

is be other gums. It gives name to 

all n officinal powder, and is an ingre- 

ale = in the compound powder of 
. . 
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BOGIA. 


HAMATITES Lapis { Brun. ] 

Hæmatites, or bloodſtone. 

This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh or 
yellowiſh colour : it is found either 
along with other ores of iron, or in 
diſtin mines by itſelf. With re- 
gard to its medical virtues, we con- 
ceive they do not vary from thoſe 
experienced from ruſt, and the com- 
mon croet of iron, notwithſtanding 
the extraordinary opinion which 
many have entertained of it; ſuch 
as its curing ulcers of the lunga, 
which Geoffoy ſays the hzmatites 
dries and heals. 


 HEDERA ARBOREA 
[-Brun.] Folia, reſina. 

Hedera helix Lin. 

Ivy ;-the leaves and reſin. 

This is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 
growing commonly from the trunks 
of trees, or on old walls. The 
leaves have -very rarely been given 
internally; notwithſtanding they 
are recommended ſtrongly by ſome 
againſt the atrophy of children; 
their taſte is nauſeous, acrid, and bit - 
ter. Externally, they have ſometimes 
been employed for drying and heal- 
ing ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the antients to 
have a purgative and emetic quali- 
ty; later writers have recommend- 
ed them in ſmall doſes, as diapho- 
retics and alexipharmacs; and Mr 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was gi- 
ven with vinegar with good ſucceſs, 
as a ſudorific, It is probable the 
virtue of the compoſition was rather 
owing to the vinegar than to the 
powder. The reſin was ranked by 
the antients (if their Jarpvoy Ty £:008 
was the fame with our gummi hede- 
: _ 
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re} among the depilatories ; from 
this claſs, which it certainly had no 
title to, it has ſince been removed to 
that of conglutinaters of wounds, to 
which it has probably as little title. 


HEDERA TERRESTRIS 
FEd.) Herba. . 
Glechoma hederacea Lin. 
- Ground-ivy ; the leaves. 
Ground-ivy is a low plant, fre- 


quent in hedges and ſhady places, It 


has an aromatic, though not very a- 
greeable, ſmell ; and a quick, bit- 
teriſh, warm taſte. 
an uſeful corroborant, aperient, and 
detergent ; and hence ſtands recom - 
mended againſt laxity, debility, and 
obſtructions of the viſcera: ſume have 
had a great opinion of it for clean- 
fing and healing ulcers of the inter- 
nal parts, even of the lungs; and 
for purifying the blood. It is eu- 
ſtomary to infuſe the dried leaves in 
malt liquors; a practice not to be 
commended, though it readily com- 
municates its virtues, and likewiſe 
helps 
other herb has this effect more re- 
markably than ground ivy. 


HELLENIUM, vide Exvua 
CAMPANA. 


HELLEBORASTE 
ELond.] Folium. | 

Helleborus fetidus Lin. 

Bears foot ; the leaves. | 

The leaves of this plant taken in 
ſeveral different forms have been by 
fome recommended as a very power- 


ful anthelmintic. They are parti-/ 


eularly extolled by Dr Biſſet in his 
Eſſay on the Medical Conſtitution of 
Great Britain, eſpecially under the 
form of ſyrup, made by moiſtening 
the leaves of the freſh herb in vine- 
gar, and then preſſing out their 
juice, which was formed into a ſy- 
rup with coarſe ſugar. Of this ſy- 
rap, Dr Biſſet gave to children 
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to fine them down: ſcarce any 
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from two to ſix years of age, one 
tea ſpoonful at bed ·time and ang. 
ther in the morning, for two or 
three days ſucceſſively. Thie doſe 
was increaſed or diminiſhed, accord. 
ing to the ſtrength of the patient, 
And in this way he found it very 
expulſion of lum. 
brici. 3 

Where the helleboraſter is to be 
employed, this form is perhaps the 
beſt, and we doubt not that it may 
ſucceed where others have failed: 
but it ſhould not, we apprehend, 
be employed till ſafer anthelmintics 
have been tried in vain : for we hare 
heard of ſome inttances where the 
imprudent adminiſtration of it has 
been attended ever with fatal con- 
ſequences. 


HELLEBORUS ALBUS 
[ Lond. Ed.] Radix, 

Veratrum album Lin. 

White hellebore; the root. 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Switzerland and the mountainous 
parts of Germany. The root has a 
nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid caſte, burn- 
ing the mouth and fauces: if wound» 
ed when freſſ, it emits an extremely 
acrimonious juice,which mixed with 
tue blood, by a wound, is ſaid to 
prove very dangerous : the powder 
of the dry root, applied to an iſſue, 
occaſions violent purging ; ſnuffed 
up the noſe, it proves a ſtrong, and 
not always a ſafe ſternutatory. This 
root, taken internally, acts with ex- 
treme violence as an emetic; and bas 
been obſerved, even in a ſmall doe, 
to occaſion convulſions, and other 
terrible diſorders. The antients 
ſometimes employed it in very obſli- 
nate caſes, and always made thus 
their laſt reſource. Modern practice 
ſeems to have almoſt entirely rejecte 
its internal uſe, though it be ſaid 
that ſome have lately ventured upon 
ſo large a doſe as a ſcruple, in ma. 


niacal caſes, and have found goon 
che 
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eſſects from it after the ſtronger an- 
timonial preparations had been given 
in vain, A tincture and honey of 
it were formerly kept in the ſhops, 
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but are now rejected from the Lon- . 


don pharmacopœia. The former is 
fill indeed retained by the Edin- 
burgh college, but it 1s very rarely 
if ever uſed. | 


HELLEBORUCS NIGER 
(Lond. Ed.] Radix. 

Helleborus niger Lin. 

Black hellebore, or melampodi- 
um; the roots. 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of Switzerland, 
and Auſtria: the earlineſs of its 
flowers, which ſometimes appear in 
December, has gained it a place in 
our gardens. | 

In ſome parts of Germany, a ſpe- 
cies of black hellebore hasbeen made 
uſe of, which not unfrequently pro- 
duced violent, and ſometimes delete- 
nous effects: this the Wirtemberg 
college particularly caution againſt, 
though without mentioning any 
marks by which it may be diſtin- 
quiſhed, or even giving the preciſe 
name of the plant. It appears to be 
the fetid hellebore of Linné, call- 
ed in England, where it grows wild, 
ietterwort, ſettlewort, or baſtard 
hellebore : the roots of this may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort 
by their being leſs black. The 
roots of the poiſonous aconites re- 
lemble in appearance thoſe of the 
black hellebore ; and in the Breſlaw 
collections we find ſome inſtances of 
atal effects occaſioned by miſtaking 
the former for the latter : theſe alſo 
are happily diſcoverable by their co- 
lour ; the aconitum being lighter co- 
loured than even the paleſt of the 
black hellebores. The faculty of 
Paris, by allowing the uſe of one of 

the paler hellebores (the green-flow- 
ered, which grows wild in England, 
and is called by our farriers peg- 
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root), have in ſome degree deprived 
the ſhops of the benefit of this crite- 
rion. Since therefore the two noxi- 
ous roots which the buyer is moſt apt 
to miſtake for this, are diſtinguiſh - 
able from it by theircolour, but have 
no other external mark by which 
they may be with certainty known, 
particular regard ought to be had to 
this circumſtance ; only the deepeſt 
black being choſen, and all the paler 
roots rejected. 

The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr 
Grew obſerves, is firſt felt on the 
tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 
immediately to the middle, without 
being much perceived on the inter- 
mediate part; on chewing it for a 
few minutes, the tongue ſeems be- 
numned, and affected with a kind 
of paralytic ſtupor, as when burnt 
by cating any thing too hot: the 
fibres are more acrimomous than the 
head of the root from which they 
iſſue. Black hellebore root, taken 
from fifteen grains to half a dram, 
proves a ftrong cathartic ; and as 
{uch has been celebrated for the cure 
of maniacal, and other diſorders pro- 
ceeding from what the antients call- 
ed atra bilis in theſe caſes, medi- 
cines of this kind are doubtleſs oc- 
caſionally of uſe. though they are 
by no means poſſeſſed of any ſpecific 
power. It does not however appear, 
that our black hellebore acts with ſo 
much violence as that of the an- 
tients : whence many have ſuppoſed 
it to be a different plant; and in- 
deed the deſcriptions which the an- 
tients have left us of their hellebore, 
do not agree to any of the ſorts u- 
ſually taken notice of by modern 
boraniits. Another ſpecies has been 
diſcovered in the eaſtern countries, 
which Tournefort diftinguiſhes by 
the name of helleborus niger orimta- 
lis, , ampliſſimo folio, caule prealt», 


flore | furpuraſcente, and f uppoſes to 


be the truetantient hellebore, from 


. 
* 
2's 
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its growing in plenty about mount 
Olympus, and in the iſland of An- 


ticyra, celebrated of old for the pro- 
duction of this antimaniacal drug: 
he relates, that a ſcruple of this ſort, 
given for a doſe, occaſioned convul- 
ſions. . 

Our hellebore is at preſent looked 
upon principally as an alterative ; 
and in this light is frequently em- 
ployed, in ſmall doſes, for attenua- 
ting viſcid humours, promoting the 
uterine and urinary diſcharges, and 
opening inveterate obſtructions of 
the remoter glands : it often proves 
a very powerful emmenagogue in 

lethoric habits, where ſteel is incf- 
Fectual or improper. An extract 
made from this root with water, is 
one of the mildeſt, and for the pur- 
Poſes of a cathartic the moſt effec- 
tual preparations of it. this operates 
ſufficiently, without occaſioning the 
irritation which the pure reſin is ac- 
companied with. A tincture drawn 
with proof ſpirit contains the whole 
virtue of the hellebore, and ſeems 
to be one of the beſt preparations of 
it when deſigned for an alterative : 
this tincture and the extra, are 
kept in the ſhops. 

The melampodium is the baſis of 
Bacher's tonic pills for the dropſy. 
The root is ordered to be macerated 
in rectified ſpirit of wine, the li- 
quor expreſſed is repeatedly mixed 
with water and duly evaporated. 
This is wade up into pills with an 


extract of myrrh and powder of 


carduus benedictus. They are ſaid 
to be cathartic and diuretic, and at 
the ſame time ſtreng theners of the 
ſolids. BW 


Noble liverwort; the herb. 
This herb has a place in our gar- 
dens on account of the beauty and 
early appearance of its flowers, 
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It is a cooling, gentle reſtringent 
herb; and hence recommended in a 
lax ſtate of the fibres as a corrobo 
rant. 


HERMOQDACTYLUsS 
[ Brun.] Radix. 

Iris tuberoſa Lin. 

Hermodactil. 

This is a root brought from Tur. 
ky. It is of the ſhape of a heart 
flatted, of a white colour, compact, 
yet eaſy to cut or powder; of a vil. 
cous ſweetiſh taſte, with a light de. 
gree of acrimony, 

Hermodactils were of great repute 
among the antients as a cathartic; 
but thoſe we now meet with in the 
ſhops have very little purgative vir- 
tue; Neumann declares he never 


ſound them to have any effect at all, 


HERNIARIA [ Brun.] Folia. 

Herniaria glabra Lin. 

Rupturewort; the leaves. 

This is a low herb, growing wild 
in ſandy and gravelly grounds. It 
is a very mild reſtringent, and may, 
in ſome degree, be ſervicable in dil- 
orders proceeding from a weak flac- 
cid ſtate of the viſcera : but to the 
virtue which it has been moſt cele- 
brated for, that of curiug hernias, it 
has no title. 


HIPPOCASTANUM {[Z#.) 
Frutus, 

AEſculus hi anum Lin. 

Hh d fruit. 

This fruit has been uſed as food 
for ſheep and poultry, aud a ſoap 
for waſhing Is was much employed 
in powder as a ſternutatory by ant 
tinerant oculiſt, and has been recom 
mended by ſome others in certail 
ſtates of ophthalmia, headach, &c- 
in which errhines are indicated. 

Its effects as a ſternutatory may 
alſo be obtained by uſing it undet 
the form of infuſion or decoction 
drawn up into the noſtrils, And 
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is entirely with a view to its.errliine 

wer that it is now introduced in- 
to the pharmacopœia of the Edin- 
burgh college. But beſides this, the 
bark has alſo been repreſented by 
ſome as a cure for intermittent fe- 
vers; and it is probably with this in- 
tention that this part of the hippoca- 
ſtanum is introduced as an officinal 
uticle in the Pharmacopœia Roſſica. 


HORDEUM [ Lond.] Semen, 
ſemen perlatum. 
Hardeum diſtichon Lin. 
Barley, and pearl-barley. 
- Barley is a well known farinace- 
: oss grain, cultivated in great abund- 
1 ance in our fields. Pear- barley is pre- 
pared by grinding the ſhell barley 
r {WI tolittle round granules, which ap- 
.der of a kind of pearly whiteneſs. 
Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is more 
. cooling, leſs glutinous, and leſs nu- 
tritious, than wheat or oats: among 
tie antients, decoctions of it were 
the principal aliment and medicine 
n acute diſeaſes. Both a fimple 
and compound decoction of barley 
ue introduced into our pharmaco- 


pœias. 


HORMINUM SATIVUM 
Brun. ] Herba. 

Horminum ſalvia Lin. 

Garden clary ; the leaves and 
ceds, 

Theſe have a warm, bitteriſhpun- 
gent taſte ; and a ſtrong, not very 
wreeable ſmell : the touch diſcovers 


ood Win the leaves a large quantity of 
oap Wſelitinous or reſinous matter. They 
yed Wire principally recommended in the 
n i- WMſvor albus, and other female weak- 


atulent colics. 


HYDRARGYRUM, five Ax- 
GxTUM vivun. 
Mercury, or quickſilver. 
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teſſes, in hy ſterie diſorders, and in 


Mercury is an opake filver-colour- into the habit by external apphca- 
Cc 


ed mineral fluid; appearing to the 
eye like tin or lead when melted : it 
is heavier than any other fluid, 
than moſt of the metallic bodies: it 
does not congeal in the greateſt de- 
greeof natural cold hitherto known; 
in the fire it proves totally volatile. 
This mineral is either met with in 
its fluid form in the earth; or ex- 
traced by art from certain ores. 
There are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain ; and what is 
employed in Britain comes chief- 
ly from the former of theſe coun · 
tries. 
The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſcems to have been little known be- 
fore the fifteenth century. The an- 
tients looked upon it as a corralfive 
poiſon, though of itſelf perfectly 
void of acrimony, taſte, and ſmell : 


there are examples of its having been 


lodged for years in cavities both of 
bones and fleſtiy parts, without irs 
having injured or affected them. Ta- 
ken into the body in its crude ſtate, 
and undivided, it paſſes through the 
inteſtines unchanged, and has not 
been found to produce any conſider- 
able effect. It has indeed been 
recommended in aſthmas and diſ- 
orders of the lungs ; but the yir- 
tues attributed to it in theſe caſes 
have not been wartanted by experi- 
ence. 

Notwithſtanding the mildneſs and 
inaRivity of crude quickſilver undi- 
vided; yet when reſolved by fire in- 
to the form of fume, or otherwiſe 
divided into very minute particles, 
and prevented from re-uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper ſubltan- 
ces, or combined with mineral acids, 
it has very powerful effects; afford - 
ing the molt, violent poiſons, and the 
moſt excellent remedies with whick 
we are acquainted. | 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 


dien, 
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tion, ſeem to forward circulation 
through even the minuteſt and moſt 
remote veſſels of the body; and may 
be ſo managed as to promote excre- 
tion through all the emunctories. 
Hence their common uſe in invete- 
rate chronic diſorders, and obſtinate 
obſtructions of the excretory glan''s; 
in ſcrophulous and cutaneous dif- 
eaſes; and in the venereal lues. If 
their power be not reſtrained to cer- 
tain emunctories, they tend chiefly 
to affect the mouth; and occaſion a 
plentiful evacuation from the ſalival 
glands. 

The ſalutary effects of mercurials 
do not depend on the quantity of 
fenſtble evacuation. This medicine 
may be gradually introduced into 
the habit, fo as, without occaſion- 
ing any remarkable diſeharge, to be 
productive of very happy effects. To 
anſwer this purpoſe, it ſhould be 
given in very ſmall doſes, in con- 
junction with ſuch ſubſtances as de- 
termine its action to the Kidneys or 
the pores of the fin. By this me- 
thod inveterate cutaneous and vene- 
real diſtempers have been cured, 
without any other ſenſible excretion 
than a gentle increaſe of perſpira- 
tion or urine. Where there are ul- 
cers in any part, they diſcharge for 
fome time a-very fetid matter, the 
quantity of which becomes gradual- 
ty leſs, and at length the ulcer kind- 
ty heals. If the mercury ſhould at 
any time, from cok}, or the like, af- 
ſect the mouth, it may be reſtrained 
by omitting a doſe, and by warmth 
or ſuitable medicines promoting the 
perſpiration. | 

Cooling purgatives are alſo often 
employed with advantage; but per- 
haps the moſt effectual means of gi- 
ving with fafety a ſudden check to 
a mercurial ſalivation is by the ap- 
plication of a large bliſter to the 
back. 

Mercury, as uſed in medicine, has 
been employed in a very great va- 
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riety of different forms. Of the 
particular preparations directed by 

the London and Edinburgh coll. 

ges, we ſhall afterwards have occz. 

fion to treat: but to give a full ard 
comprehenſive view- of all the mer- 3» 
curial preparations, we ſhall her: 
ſubjoin a table in which they ar 
fyſtematically arranged. 


Dr Schwediauer's Taz of th: 
PrEPARATIONS OF Mexcuvay, 
arranged according to Bergman's 
Table of Ele&ive Attractions. 
Thoſe marked with the afterim 
are chiefly in uſe. 


I. PREPARAT1ON where the Merc: þ 
ry is ſimply purified. Y 
* Hydrargyrum purificatum. 

Mereurius crudus purificatus of. 
ci narum. 

Argentum vivum purificatum 
Pharm. Lond. 

Anglis, Quickſilver, erude purife! 


3 3; Germanis, Renes ] 
queckfalberz Gall;s, Mercure + 
pure. 
IT. PxEerARATIONS in which the 
Mercury 1s only divided. | 
1. By gums or mucilages; ſuch | 
gum arabic, tragacanth, &. III. p. 
* Aydrargyrum gummaſum. 
Mercur ius gummoſus ot Pt, 
(the inventor) * 
Courostra. 
* Pilule ex hydrareyro gummi. 
Pilulæ ex mercurio gummoſe, 0 
Plenck. Pharm Chir. 5 
Solutio mercurialis gurmoſs 
Did. } 
Mixtura mercutiz}is, Phan: 
Noſeom. Sti. Ceorgit. | { 
Potio Mercurialis. Diſpenſateti . 
Novi Brunſvicen ſis W. Pg 
Lc meicuriale. Plenck. 
Syrypus hydrargyri. Phar. 
Suec, L B 
2. By reſins or balſams; ſuch # | 
turpentine, balſamum copir 
Ya, &c. ti + 
þ : 8 nd 
* Hydrargyrum terebinti 0 
tum, &c. = 5 
Courostra. 1 F 
* Piluls ex brdrarsvre tere birth 2 
* "_ Pilula 
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Pilulæ mercuriales. L. 
1 Pilulz mercuriales laxantes. G* 
7 Pilu'z mercuriales ſialogogæ. 
2 Pharm. Danic. 
F; Injectio mercurialis. 
4 Edinb. Pauperum, 
, 3. By ſuet or vegetable oils; ſuch 
as hog's lard, gooſe-fat, or 
butter of cocoa nuts. 


* Hydrargyrum unguinoſum. 
* Unguentum bydrargyri. 
Unguentum ex hydrargyro cœ- 
ho ruleum. E. 
Unguentum mercuriale, ſcu un- 
. guentum Neapolitanum. Phar. 


Pharm, 


mac. Auſtriaco-Provinciadls. 
* ComposiTa. 
lm « Unguentum cœruleum fortius. 7. 


Unguentum cœruleum mitius L. 
Unguentum mercuriale. D. 

þ Ceratum mercuriale. IL. 

y Emplaſtrum mercuriale. ©. 
Emplaſtrum ex hydiargyro. FE. 
Emplaſtrum ex gummi ammonia- 

co cum mercurio. I. 
Emplaſtrum commune cum mer- 
curio. 
Emplaſtrum de ranis cum mercu- 
rie 4 
4 By calcareous earth; ſuch as 
chalk, chelæ cancrorum, 
NC. 
Mereurius cum creta, L. 
Mercurius alkaliſatus, 
Pulvis mercurialis. G, 
UL. PARA TONs where the Mer- 


cury is calcined by heat and 
air. 

* Hſydrargyrum calcinatum. 
Mercurius calcinatus. IL. S. 
Mereurius præcipitatus per ſe. L. 

Courostra. 


nolk * Pilule ex hydrargyro calcinato. 
Filulæ ſyphiliticz, Pharm. Noſoc. 
bart. Sti Thome, 
| Pilulæ ex meecurio calcinato ano- 
ator dynæ. G. 


V. Pe ErAAATIioxs where the mer- 
cury is partly divided and 


diſſolved. 
4 il By fugar candy, or ſaccharine 
opal compoſitions; ſuch as con- 


> ſerva roſarum, cynoſbati, &c. 
Saccharum hydrargyratum. 
Courostra. 


Bolus ex h ydrargyro ſaccharats, 
Bolus ceruleus. Th. 


Bolus mercurizlis, G. 


Cc 2 
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2. Honey. 
Mel hydrargyratum. 
CourosirA. 
Piivlz Æthiopicæ. E. 
Pilulz mercuriales 
E. Paup 
Vilulz Belloſti, 
3. Mercury combined with ſul- 
phur,(flowers of brimſtone). 
* Hydrargyrum ſulphuratum. 
a. By ſimple tritucation or fuſion. 
* Hydrargyrum ſulphuratum nigrum. 
AÆthiops mineralis. O. 
CourosirA. 
Pulvis Xthiopicus. G. 
b. By ſublimation. 
* Hydrargyrum ſulphuratum rubrum. 
Cinnabaris faQitia, ſeu artiſicia- 
lis. U. 
CourosirA. | 
Pulvis antilyſſus Sinenſis. ©. 
4. Mercury combined with ſul- 
phur of antimony, 
2. By ſimple trituration. 
* Suiphur antimonii hydrargyratum ni- 
gram, 
Athiops antimonialis, O. 
ComposiTaA. 
Pilulz Æthiopicæ. E. D. 
b. By ſublimation. 
Sulphur antimonii bydrargyratum te- 
brum. 
Cinnabaris amtimonii» ©. 
ComeosiTA. 
Bolus Cinnabarinus. G. 
5. Mercury combined with ſul- 
phur by precipitation. 
[See below under the — with 
the vitriolic acid.] 


purgantes. 


V. PREPARATIONS where the mer- 
cury 1s reduced to the form 
of a metallic ſalt or calx by 
acids. 

1. Acid of ſuet. 2. Acid of common 
ſalt. 3. Acid of ſugar. 4. Acid 
of amber. $5. Acid of arſenic. 
6. Acid of wood ſorrel. 7. Acid 
of phoſphorus. 8. Acid of vitriol. 
9. Acid of ſugar of milk. 10. Acid 
of tartar. 11, Acid of citron or 
lemon. 12. Acid of niir. 13. A- 
cid of fluor mineral. 14 Acid of 
vinegar« 15. Acid of borax. 16- 
Acid of Berlin blue. 17. Aerial 
acid. 

1. Mercury combined with acid 
of ſuet (acidum ſebi.) 

Hydrargyrum Sebinum. 


2. Mex- 
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2. Mercury combined with the 
muriatie acid; or acid of 
common ſalt. 

* a. Hydrargyrum muriatum. 
* Hydrargyram (By ſublimation, 
muriatum ford or 
tius. by precipitation 
Mercurivs ſublimatus corroſi- 
vus. 0. 
1 ſublimatus albus- O. 
ercorivs corrofivus albus. S. L. 
Me reurius corroſivus via humi- 
da paratus. Monet. 

CourosirA. 

Solutio ſublimati ſpirituoſa of 
Van Swielen. 

Solutio mercurii ſublimati cor- 
rolivi. E. 

Mixtura mercurialis. S. 

r ſublimatus ſolutus. 


* Solutio bydrargyri ſuliti fortioris 


” aquaſa. 
Pilulæ e mercuric corroſivo al- 
Do. . 


Letis ſypbhilitica flava, (lotio ex hy- 
drargyro mur iato ſortieri.) 
Aqua phagedenica. ©, 

Liquor mercurialis. A, 

Lotio mercurialis. Th. 

Solutia ſublimati balſamica. 
5 Plenck. 

® Liguor ad condylomate. | 

Aqua cauſtica pro condyloma- 

tibus. Plenct. 

d · Calr bydrargyri muriata, i. e. the 
calx of mercury united with 
ſome muriatic acid. 

By ſublimation. 
Hydrorgyrum muriatum mitius. 
Mercurius dulcis (fublimatione 
paratys) ©. | 
Mercur ius dulcis ſublimatus L. 
Calomel ſeu calomelas. L. 
Aquila alba. 
Panacea mercurialis. 
Mercurius dulcis lunaris. Schrec- 
der. 
ComrosiTaA. 
Bolus mercurialis. E. 
Bolus jalapæ cum mercurio. 
Toid. 
Bolus rhei cum mercurio. 51d. 
Pilulz calomelanos. G. 
_ Pilulæ Plummeri. E. 
Filulz alterantes Plummeri. O. 
Pilula depurans. Th. 
Pulvis Plummeri. 0. 
Pilulæ mercuriales purgantes. 


A. 5 | 
Flu ⁊ carttrhakes purgantes. D. 


Pilulæ laxantes cum mercurio, 
Ibid. 

Palvis e ſcammonio cum mer. 
enrio, Th. 

* Lotie ſyphilitica nigra, ( latis ex H. 
dras gyro muriato mitiori.) 
Lotio mercurialis. G. 

By precipitation. 

a. From its ſolution in nitrous acid 
by common ſalt. 

* Calr hydrargyri muri ta Schelii. 
Mercurivs præcipitatus dulcis 

of Scheele, (the inventor.) 
b. From its folution in muriatic 
acid by vegetable alkali, 
Mercurius przcipitatus albys.L, 
c. From its ſolution in muriatic 2. 
cid by mineral alkali. 
Mercurius ptæcipitatus albus 4, 
d. From its ſolution in muriztic © 
cid by volatile alkali, 
288 præcipitatus albys, 


c. From its ſolution in mii. tie 4 
cid by copper. 
Mercutius precipitatus viridiz, 
2 


Comros1TaA. 
Unguentum e mercurio precipi- 
- mato. . 
Linimentum mercuriale, E. 
Pau p. 


3. With the acid of ſugar. 
Hydrarg. ſaccharatum. Berg- 
Num. 
4. With the acid of amber. 
Hydrarg · ſuccinatum. Berg- 
man. 


5. With the acid of arſenic, 


Hydrarg. arſenicatum. Berg 
man. 


6. With the acid of wood - ſorrel, 
(oxalis acetoſa Linnæi.) 


Hydrargyrum oxalinum. Berg- 
Mans 
7. With phoſphoric acid. 
Hydrargyrum phoſphoratun- 
Bergman. : 
By precipitation from its ſolution 
in the nitrous acid by recent 
urine, 
Roſa mineralis. 0. 
8. With the vitriolic acid. 


* a. Hydrargyrum vitriolatum. 
Virtiolum mercurii, 0. 
Oleum mercurit. O. 

b. Calx bydrorgyri vilriolata ( flava.) 
Turpethum minerale. 0 
Mercurvs emeticus flavus I. 
Mercurius flayus, E. 


Mer. 


Part 
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Mereurius precipitatus luteus. 
D 


Turpethum nigrum 0. 

c. Mercury precipitated from its 
ſolution in nitrous acid by 
hepar ſulphuris or hepar <al- 
eis · 

Mercucius præcipitatus niger. O. 
9. With the acid of ſugar of 
milk. 


10. With the acid of tartar. 

a Hydrarg. tartariſatum- Berg- 
man 

b. With purified tartar, commonly 
called cream of tartar, (veg. al- 
hali ſuperſaturated with the acid of 
tartar.) 

# Taffarus bydrargyratus. 

Terre fuilletee mercurielle of 
Dr Preſſavin, (the inventor.) 

c Mercury precipitated from its 
ſolution in nitrous acid by the a. 
cid of tartar. 

* Calx 3 tartariſata flava ; 

v»lg9, Pulvis Conſtantinus. 

d. Mercury precipitated from its 
ſolution in muriatic and tarta- 
gout acid by fixed vegetable al- 

a 

car bydrargyri tartariſata alla; 
vulgo, Pulvis argenteus. 

11. With the acid of citron. 


Hydrargyrup citratum. Berg- 


man. 
12. With the acid of nitre. 
* Hydrargyrum nitratum. 
A. Simply diſſolved 
Acidum nitri hydrargyratum. 
Solutio mercurii. E. 
ConrosirA. 
Unguentum citrinum. E. A. 8. 
B. Evaporated and caleined by fire. 
* Hydratgyrum nitratum ribrum. 


ng Mercurius corroſivus ruber. 
} ig 4 
Mercurius prxcipitatus ruber, 
tun. 0. 
; Pulvis principis. O. 
ation Mercurius corralinus. IL. 
cent Mercuiius tricolor. 0. 
Panacea mercurii. ©, 
Arcanum corralinum. ©. 
Panacea mercurii rubra. 0. 
um. Couros tr. | 
Balſamus mercurialis. Plenck, 
Unguentum ophthalmicum. Sr. 
ra Fves. 
Zalſamum ophthalmicum ru- 
L. brum. D. 


Vngueutum præcipitatum. G. 
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Unguentum ad lippitudinern. 
Th. 


Un — mercuriale rubrum. 


Unguentum pomatum rubrum. 
D. 


C. Precipitated from its ſolution in 

nitrous acid. 

a, By volatile alkali. 

* Hydrargyrum nitratum cinereun:. 

Pulvis mercurii einereus. E. 

Turpethum album. ©. 

Mercurius przcipitatus dulcis. ©, 

ComposiTtaA. 

Dr Ward's white drops (mercu- 
ry precipitated by nitrous acid, 
and rediſſolved by fal ammo- 
niac.) 

Vegetable ſyrup, 

Syrup de Bellet. 

b. By vinous volatile alkali, {ſpi- 
ritus ſalis ammoniaci vino - 
ſus.) 

Turpethum nigrum. 

Mercurius præcipitatus niger. 

c. By fixt vegetable alkali. 

Mercurius præcipitatus fuſcus, 
Vurtz. 


d. By copper. 
Mercurius przcipitatus viridis. 
B. 
13. With the acid of ſpar, (fluor 
mineralis. ) 
Hydrargyrum fluoratum. Berg- 
mans 


14. With the acid of vinegar, 
Hydrargyrum acetatum. Berg- 
Lcd 


4”. 
Courostrà. 
Troches or pills of Keyſer. 
15. With the acid of borax. 
Hydrargyr. boraxatum. Berg- 


16. With the acid of Berlin blue. 
17. With the acid of Molybdz- 


na. 
18. With the acid of tungſtone. 
19. With the aerial acid, (fixt 
air). 
Berg- 


Hydrargyrum zeratum. 
man. 


Notwithſtanding this immenſe 
number of mercurial preparations, 
there is reaſon to believe, that every 
uſeful purpoſe to be anſwered by 
mercury may be obtained from a 
very few. The mercurial prepara- 

tions 
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tions in general, with a view to their 
uſe both externally and internally, 
may be divided into two great claſ- 
ſes, the mild and the acrid. Almoſt 
every purpoſe tobe anſwered by the 
former, may be accompliſhed bythe 
unguentum hydragyri and pilulæ ex 
hydrargyro of the London and E- 
dinburgh pharmacopœias; while moſt 
of the eſſects to be obtained from 
the latter may be derived from the 
proper uſe of thoſe preparations, hi- 
therto generally known under the 
title of Calomel and Corroſive Sub- 
limate Mercury. 

The marks of pure mercury are, 
its globules nor lofing their ſpheri- 
cal figure when poured on wood; its 
not communicating a tinge to wa- 
ter, or ſweetneſs to vinegar, when 
rubbed with them; its evaporating 
entirely in an iron ſpoon over the 
fire; and its having a ſhining ap- 
pearance without any pellicle on its 
ſurface. Mercury ts belt purified by 
diſtillatiou in an iron pot, with a long 
neck bent and immerſed in vinegar. 

Quickſilver has ſometimes been 
uſed in its pure metallic ſtate, with 
the view of removing obſtruction in 
the alimentary canal, from an idea 
that it would operate by its weight. 
But it is ſeldom attended with a 
good effect, and ſometimes it mutt 
do harm. 

Whole volumes have beenwritten 
reſpecting its operation and uſe in 
different diſ-afes, and particularly 
in venereal affections. Some refer its 
operation to an evacuant power, o- 
chers to its operating as a peculiar 
ſtimulus, and a third ſet to its poſ- 
ſeſſing a power of deſtroying or 
neutralizing the venereal virus. Of 
theſe opinions, the latter is the moſt 

enerally received, and perhaps the 
beſt founded. But for a more full 

view of the controverſy, we may re- 
fer our readers to late publications 
on the venereal diſcaſc, and on mer- 
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cury, by Mr John Hunter, Dr 
Schwediauer, aud Dr Duncan, 

In virulent gonorrhœa, it i: 
doubted whether mercury be nccel. 
ſary. This diſeaſe is commonly 


treated like any ſimilar inflamma. 


tion: and the chief things attended 
to are cleanlineſs of the parts, a re- 
gular belly, and an abſtinence from 
every thing ſtimulant in food, drink, 
& c. An injection of oil with calo- 
mel, or white precipitate, is much 
uſed, and ſome prefer a watery ſo- 
lution of opium. The more active 
injections have ſometimes very diſa- 
greeable conſequences. 

When the conſtitution is affected, 
which is known by ulcers on the 
glans, buboes, ulcers in the mouth 
or throat, copper coloured ſpots and 
ulcers on the ſurface, nodes, &c. 
mercury is thrown into the body ei- 
ther by friction or by the mouth, 
The general rule is, to keep up « 
ſlight ſoreneſs of the gums for ſome 
ſhort time after the {ymptoms Cil- 
appear; at the ſame time it is to be 
remembered, that mercury ſome- 
times continues gleets, and induces 
ulcers, that are difficultly diſtin- 
guiſhed from venereal ones; andthat 
theſe laſt only yield to warm bath- 
ing, diaphoretic diluents, opiates, 
country air, and milk diet. Corro- 
live ſublimate is ſomctimes uſed, as 
more ſpeedily arreſting diſagreeable, 
ſpreading, or dangerous ulcers ; but 
the completion of the cure ſhould 
always be truſted to the mild r 
rations alone. Mercury is alſo uſed 
in rabies canina, in worms, in hy- 
drocephalus internus, in tetanus, 
and is by ſome conſidered as an an- 
tidote to the variolous matter. 


HYVDROLAPATHUM 
[Ed. Radix. 

Rumex aquaticus Lin. 

Water dock; the root. 

The leaves of this dock gently 


I looler 


ſtoppe 
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looſen the belly, and have ſometimes 


entered decoctions for removing a / 


coſtive habit. The roots manifeſt 
to the taſte a conſiderable aſtringen- 
ey; they form an ink with iron, and 
are celebrated for the cure of ſcor- 
butic and cutaneous diſorders, both 
as exhibited internally and applied 
externally in ointments, cataplaſms, 
lotions and fermentations. Muntin- 
gius publiſned a treatiſe on this 
plant in 1681, in which he endea- 
vours to prove, that our great water 
dock is the herba Britannica of the 
antients: and indeed the deſcription 
which Dioſcorides gives of the lat- 
ter correſponds much with the for- 
mer. He therefore aſcribes to the 
hydrolapathum all the virtues for- 
merly attributed to the Herba Bri- 
tannica, particularly recommending 
it againſt the ſcurvy and all its 
ſymptoms. 

Where this diſorder is of long 
ſtanding, ſo as not to yield to the 
hydrolapathum alone, Muntingius 
directs a compoſition by the uſe of 
which, he ſays, that even the vene- 
real diſeaſe will in a ſhort time be 
effectually cured. The compoſition 
is formed in the following manner: 
Six ounces of the roots of the water 
dock, with two of ſaffron; and of 
mace, cinnamon, gentian root, li- 
quorice root, and black pepper, 
each three ounces ; or where pepper 
1s improper, fix ounces of liquorice. 
Theſe are to be reduced into coarſe 
powder, and put into a mixture of 
two gallons of wine, with half a gal- 
lon of ſtrong vinegar, and the yolks 
of three eggs. The whole to be di- 
geſted with a moderate warmth, for 
three days in a glazed veſlel cloſe 
topped. From three to ſix ounces 
of this liquor ate to be taken every 
morning on an empty ſtomach, for 
fourteen or twenty days or longer; 
and this is repreſented as a molt uie- 
ful remedy in ſcorbutic and vene- 


ral affections. 
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HYOSCYAMUS [Z4.] Herba, 


emen. 
Hyoſcyamus niger Lin. | 
Common black henbane; the herb 
and ſeeds. | 

This vegetable grows in great a- 
bundance in moſt parts of Britain: 
it belongs to the natural order of 
the folanacex, comprehending the 
greater part of the narcotic vege- 
tables; and it has long been con- 
fidered as one of the moſt deleterious 
of them : but notwithſtanding this, 
there can be no doubt that it proves 
on many occaſions a very ufeful 
medicine; and it 1s to us a matter of 
great ſurpriſe, that the London col- 
lege have given it no place in their 
liſt, eſpecially as ſome of the Lon- 
don practitioners mention it as a 
remedy which they frequently em- 
ploy with much benefit. 

The ſmell of the hyoſcyamus is 
ſtrong and peculiar ; and the leaves 
when bruiſed emit ſomewhat of the 
odour of tobacco, 'This ſmell is ſtill 
ſtronger when the leaves are burnt; 
and on buruing they ſparkle with a 
deflagration, ſomewhat reſembling 
that of nitre : but to the taſte they 
ſhew no evident faline impregnation. 
When chewed, they are inſipid, 
mild, and mucilaginous; yet when 
taken to any great extent, they pro- 
duce the moſt alarrhing effects. 
They give the appearances of in- 
toxication, attended with wild de- 
lirium, remarkable dilatation of the 
pupils of the eyes, and convulſions. 
It often produces ſweat, and ſome- 
times an eruption of puſtules over 
the ſurface, and generally found 
{leep, ſucceeded by ſerenity of mind 
and recruited vigour of the body : 
but like the other narcotics, inſtead 
of theſe, it ſometimes gives riſe to 
vertigo, headach, and general un- 
eaſineſs. Withparticular individuals 
it occaſions vomiting, colic paing, a 
copious flow of urine, and ſometimes 
purging. Upon the whole, like 
opium, 
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opium, it is a powerful anodyne ; 
and like cicuta, it is free from any 
conſtipating effect, having rather a 
tendency to move the belly. 

From theſe effects it is not 
ſurpriſing that hyoſcyamus ſhould 
have been introduced into the prac- 
tice of medicine; and accordingly, it 
appears to have been uſed for a va- 
riety of purpoſes, both as applied ex- 
ternally and as taken internally, even 
in the earlieſt periods of medicine. 
Several different ſpecies of the hyoſ- 
cyamus were then employed, as ap- 
pꝓears from the writings of Dioſcori- 
des and others. Celſus, in particu- 
lar, was very fond of this medicine; 
he uſed it externally as a collyrium, 
in caſes of opthalmia: he employ- 
ed it topically for allaying the pain 
of toothach; and he gave it inter- 
nally, both with the view of miti- 
gating other pains and of producing 
quiet ſleep. 

For a conſiderable length of time, 
however, thy hyoſcyamus fell almoſt 
into diſuſe ; but the employment 
of it has of late been revived by Dr 
Stoerk of Vienna; and it has been 
uſed both by him, and by many 
other practitioners with the belt 
efſects, particularly in thoſe caſes 
where an anodyne 1s requiſite, and 
where an objection occurs to the uſe 
of opium. Accordingly, it is now 
employed in many diſeaſes, and in 
various forms. It is employed for 

reſolving ſwelling, and allaying paiu 
in caſes of ſcirrhus, under the form 
of cataplaſm of the leaves, or of a 
plaſter made from the oilof the ſeeds 
and powder of the herb, with wax, 
turpentine, and other articles; or 
of ointment made of the powder of 
the leaves with bog's lard. In open 
ulcers, pawder of the leaves ſprink- 
led on the part has often a good ef- 


. Loternally thebyoſcyamusischief- 
ly-uſed unger the form of an extract 
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from the leaves or from the ſeeds; 
but, contrary to what happens with 
cicuta, the former appears to be the 
moſt powerful. This extract haz 
been given with advantages in 2 
variety of netvous affections, as ma. 
nia, melancholia, epilepſy, hyſteria, 
&c. in glandular ſwellings, in obfti. 
nate ulcerations; and in every caſe 
where it is neceſſary either to allay 
inordinate action vr mitigate pain, 
In accompliſhing theſe ends, it iz 
often no leſs uſeful than opium; and 
it often ſucceeds where opium pro- 
duces very aer ae effects, par. 
ticularly diſtreſſing confuſion of head. 
The doſe of this extract muſt be 
accomodated to the circumſtances 
of the caſe and the patient; and 
it has been increaſed from half : 
grain to half a dram in the day; for 
like opium, its influence is very much 


diminiſhed by habit. 


HYPERICUM [ Lond.] Flor. 

Hypericum perforatum Lin. 

St John's wort ; the flowers. 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and uncultivated places through 
Britain. Its taſte is rough and bit- 
teriſh, and its ſmell diſagreeable. It 
abounds with an-eſſential oil, which 
is contained in ſmall veſſicles in the 
growing plant. Theſe veſicles, 
when viewed, by holding the plant 
between the eye and the light, te- 
ſemble perforations ; and the efſen- 
tial oil may be ſeparated to a con- 
ſiderable quantity by diltillation. 
Hence there can be little doubt 
that it poſſeſſes active principles 
At one period it was much employ- 
ed and highly celebrated as a corre 
borant, diuretic, and vuluerary; and 
it was particularly extolled in hy- 
ſterical and maniacal diſorders. It 
was even reckonedof ſuch efficacy # 
to have received the ſame of ge 
demonum; but for theſe extraordr 


nary virtues there is probably not 
much 
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much foundation; and of late it has 
deen ſo much neglected as even to 
lead to its omiſſion in the laſt editi- 
onof the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia. 

This plant, however, 1s probably 
not without activity; and it is re- 
markable that the flowery tops tinge 
expreſſed oils of a red colour, which 
very few vegetable ſubſtances will 
do, and communicate a blood redto 
rectified ſpirit. The oil tinged by 
them is Kept in the ſhops. 


HYPOCISTIS | Brun. ] Succus. 

Cytinus Hypociſtis Lin. 

Hypociſtis; the juice. 

Hypociſtis is a fleſhy production, 
growing in the warmer climates 
from the roots of different kinds of 
eiſti. Its infpiſſated juice is an a- 
ſtringent fimilar to acacia, but ſome- 
what ſtronger. At preſent it is 
ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than as 
an ingredient in ſome of the old 
compoſitions. 


HYSSOPUS [ E4.] Herla. 

Hyſſopus officinalis Lin. 

Hyſſop; the herb. 

The leaves of hyſſop have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
tate, Beſides the general virtues 
of aromatics, they are particularly 
recommended in humoral aſthimas, 
coughs, and other diſorders of the 
brealt and lungs; and ſaid to pro- 
mote expectoration ; but ſo little 
dependence is put upon any proper- 
iy of this kind, that hyſſop has now 
n0 place in the pharmacopœia of the 
London college. 


JALAPA [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 

Convolvulus jalapa Lin. 

Jalap; the root. 

Jalap is the root of an American 
plant, brought to us in thin tranſ- 
\trle ſlices from Xalpa, a province 
t New Spain. The botanical cha- 
ers of the vegetable which fur- 
aſhes it are not abſolutely aſcertain- 
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ed ; hence the London college have 


given it no Linnæan name. But in 
the opinion of the beſt botaniſts it 
belongs to the genus of convolvulus. 
In the London pharmacopœia this 
article has the name of jalapium; 
but from the derivation of the name, 
from the authority of the beſt bo- 
tanical writers, and from the ex- 
ample of all the other modern phar- 
macopcœias, the term zalapa, or ja- 
laß pa, is, we think, to be preter- 
reg. 

Such pieces ſhould be choſen as 
are moſt compact, hard, weighty, 
dark coloured, and abound moſt with 
black circular ſtriæ. Slices of bryony 
root are ſaid to be ſometimes mix 
cd with thoſe of jalap : theſe may 
be eafily diſtinguiſhed by their 
whiter colour, and leſs compact tex- 
ture. This root has no ſmell, and 
very little taſte upon the tongue; 
but when ſwallowed, it affects the 
throat with a ſenſe of heat, and 
occaſions a plentiful diſcharge of 
ſaliva. 

Jalap in fubſtance, taken in a 
dofe of about half a dram (leſs or 
more, according to the circumſtan- 
ces of the patient) in plethoric, or 
cold phlegmatic habits, proves an 
effe&tual, and in genera] a ſafe, pur- 
ative, performing its ofice mildly, 
ſeldom occaſioning nauſea or gripes, 
which too frequently accompany the 
other ftrong cathartics. In hypo- 
chondriacal diſorders, and hot bili- 
ous temperaments, it gripes vio- 
lently, if the jalap be good; but 
rarely takes due effect as a purge. 
An extract made by water purges 
almoſt univerſally, but weakly; and 
at the ſame time has a conſiderable 
effect by urine : the root remaining 
after this proceſs gripes violently. 
The pure reſin, prepared by ſpirit 
of wine, occaſions moſt violent gri- 
pings, and other diſtreſſing fymp- 
toms, but ſcarce proves at all cathar- 
tic: triturated with ſugar, or with 
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almonds into the form of an emul- 
ſion, or diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed 
with ſyrups, it purges plentifully 
in a ſmall doſe, without occaſioning 
much diſorder: the part of the ja- 
lap remaining after the ſeparation 
of the reſin, yields to water an ex- 
tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
thartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine. Its officinal preparations are 
an extract made with water and 
ſpirit, a ſimple tincture, and a com- 

und powder. 

Frederick Hoffman particularly 
cautions againſt giving this medi- 
cine to children; and aſſures us, that 
it will deltroy appetite, weaken the 
bocy, and perhaps occaſion even 
death. In this point, this celcbra- 
ted practitioner was probably decei- 
ved; children, whole veſſels are lax, 
and the food ſoft and lubricating, 
bear theſe kinds of medicines, as 
Geofi:oy . obſerves, better than a- 
Cults; and accordingly innocula- 
tors make much uſe of the tincture 
mixed with ſimple ſyrup. The 
compound powder is employed in 


dropſy, as a hydragogue purge; and 


where ſtimulus is not contraindi- 
cated, jalap is confidered at a ſafe 
cathartic. 


JAPONICA TERRA. Vide 


CarEchvu. 


JASMINUM { Brun.) Flos. 

Faſminum o_ Lin. 

Jaimine; the flower. 

This is a ſmall tree, commonly 
planted in our gardens. The flow- 
ers have a ftrong ſmell, which is 
liked by moſt people, though to 
ſome diſagreeable: expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by inſuſion; 
and water elevates ſomewhat of it 
in diſtillation, but no eſſential oil 
has hitherto been obtained from 
them: the diſtilled water, kept for 
a little time, loſes its odour. As 
to their medical virtues, the preſent 
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practice expects not any from then, 
although they have been recon. 
mended for promoting delivery, ci. 
ring ulcerations of the uterus, &c. 


ICHTHYOCOLLA Þ Lind? 

ling glaſs, or fiſh-glue. : 

"This is a ſolid glutinousſuhſlanee, 
obtained from a large kind of ff 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcoy, 
The ſkin and ſome other part; d 
the animal are boiled in water, the 
decoction is inſpiſſated to a prope: 
conſiſtence, and then poured out { 
as to form thin cakes ; theſe ue. 
ther farther exſiccated till perſeci 
dry, or cut while ſoft into lice, 
which are afterwards bent, or roll: 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and othe: 
ſhapes. Some allege it contiſts d 
certain membranous parts of fiſhez 
as the air-bladder, inteſtines, &, 
only cleanſed, dried, and rolled ny 
or twiſted. This glue is more en- 
ployed for mechanical purpoſes than 
in medicine. It may be given in th: 
ſame manner as the vegetable gums 
and mucilages; regard being had to 
their different diſpoſition to putrel: 
cence. | 

It is alſo ſometimes employed ei. 
ternally, with a view to its action 
as a glue, and is probably the pris 
cipal conſtituent of the black ſtick: 
ing plaſter, or court plaſter, as it | 
commonly called. 


IMPERATORIA \Zd.] ks 
dix. | 

Imperatoria oftruthium Lin. 

Maſterwort ; the root. 

This is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and ſome parts 
of Germany, from whence we 4! 
ſupplied with roots ſuperior in aro: 


matic flavour to thoſe raiſed in cb 


gardens, The ſmell of this root 1 
very fragrant ; its taſte bitterilt 
warm and pungent, glowing in ti 
mouth for a long time after it be 
been chewed, This root, thong 
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undoubtedly an elegant aromatic, is 
not regarded in the preſent practice; 
and accordingly it has no place in 
the London pharmacopœia; but it 
is {till retained by the Edinburgh 
college, as well as in moſt of the fo- 
reigu pharmacopœias. Its flavour 
i ſimilar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger. 


IPECACUANHA [Lond. 
Ed.) Radix. 

Pſychotria emetica Lin. 

Ipecacuan ; the root. 

The vegetable from which this 
root is obtained 1s not with certain- 
ty determined, any more than that 
furniſhing the jalap; but on the au- 
thority of the younger Linne, in 
the ſupplement which he publiſhed 
to his tather's work, the Edinburgh 
college conſider it, and probably 
with juſtice as being the produce of 
a ſpecies of the pſychotria. 

The root 1s brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It is divided 
into two ſorts, Peruvian and Bra- 
zilian: but the eye diſtinguiſhes 
three, aſh coloured or grey, brown, 
and white. The aſh-coloured, or 
Peruvian ipecacuan of the ſhops, is 
a ſmall wrinkled root, bent and con- 
torted unto a great variety of figures, 
brought over in ſhort pieces Fa of 
wrinkles and deep circular fiſſures, 
quite down to a ſmall white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of each 
piece: the cortical part is compact, 
brittle, looks ſmooth and reſinous 
upon breaking: it has very little 
Im.ll; the t aſte is bitteriſh and ſub- 
acrid, covering the tongue as it 
were with a kind of mucilage. The 
brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat more 
weinkled than the foregoing ; of a 
brown or blackiſh colour without, 
ad white within; this is brought 
from Brazil. The white ſort is 
woody, has no wrinkles, and no 
perceptible bitterneſs in taſte. The 
wit tort, the aſh coloured or grey, 
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ipecacuan, is that uſually preferred 
for medicinal uſe. The brown has 
been ſometimes obſerved, even in a 
ſmall doſe, to produce violent eſſects. 
The white, though taken in a large 
one, has ſcarce any effect at all: 
Mr Geoffroy calls this ſort baſtard 
ipecacuan, and complains that it is 
an impoſition upon the public. 
Geoffroy, Neumann, Dale, and Sir 
Hans Sloaue, inform us, that the 
roots of a kind of apocynum (dogs- 
bane) are too frequently brought 
over inſtead of it; and inſtances are 
given of ill conſequences following 
from the uſe of theſe roots: if the 
marks above laid down, particular- 
ly the aſh colour, brittleneſs, deep 
wrinkles, and bitteriſh talte, be care- 
fully attended to, all miſtakes of this 
Kind may be prevented. 

Ipecacuan was firſt brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laſt 
century, and an account of it pub- 
liſhed about the ſame time by Pilo 
but it did not come into general uſe, 
till about the year 1686, when Hel- 
vetius, under the patronageof Lewis 
XIV. introduced it into practice. 
This root is one of the mildeſt and 
ſafeſt emetics with which we are ac- 
quainted; and has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that if it ſhould not operate 
by vomit, it paſſes off by the other 
emunctories. It was firſt introdu- 
ced among us with the character of 
an almoſt infallible remedy in dy- 
ſenteries, and other inveterate fluxes. 
as menorrhagiaand leucorrhaa, and 
alſo in diſorders proceeding from 
obſtructions of long ſtanding : nor 
has it loſt much of its reputation by 
time, In dyſenteries, it almoſt al- 
ways produces happy eſſects, and 
often performs a cure in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time. In other fluxes of 
the belly, in beginning dyſenteries, 
and ſuch as are of, a malignant 
kind, or where the patient breathes 
a tainted air, it has not been found 
equally ſucceſsful : in theſe caſes it 
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is neceſſary to continue the uſe of 
this medicine for ſeveral days, and 
to join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 
and the like. This root, given in 
ſubſtance, is as effectual, if not more 


ſo, than any of the preparations of 


it: the pure reſin acts as a ſtrong 
irritating emetic, but is of little ſer- 
vice in dyſenteries; whilt an ex- 
tract prepared with water is almoſt 
of equal ſervice in theſe caſes with 
the root itſelf, though it has little 
effect as an emetic. Gcoffroy con- 
cludes from hence, that the chief 
virtue of ipecacuan in dyſenteries 
depends upon its gummy ſubſtance, 
which lining the inteſtines with a 
ſoft mucilage, when their own mu- 
cvs has been abraded, occaſions 
their exulcerations to heal, and de- 
fends them from the acrimony of 
the juices: and that the reſinous 
part, in which the emetic quality 
reſides, is required, where the mor- 
bific matter is lodged in the glands 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines. But 
it the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous or 
gummy part, pure gums, or muci- 
lages, might be employed to equal 
advantage. Water, aſſiſted by a 
boiling heat, takes up from all ve- 
getables a confiderable portion of 
reſinous along with the gummy 
matter: if the ipecacuan remaining 
after the action of water be digeſted 


with pure ſpirit, it will not yield 


half ſo much reſin as at firſt ; fo that 
the aqueous extract differs from the 
crude root only in degree, being 
proportionally leſs reſinous, and 
having leſs effect, both as an emetic, 
and in the cure of dyſenterics. The 
virtues of ipecacuan, in this diſorder, 
depend upon its promoting perſpira- 
tion, the freedom of which is here 
of the utmoſt importance, and an 
increaſe of which, even in healthy 
perſons, is generally obſerved to 
fuppreſs the evacuation by ſtool. 
In dyſenteries, the ſkin is for the 
2 | 
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molt part dry and tenſe, and perfyj, 


ration obſtructed: the common di. 
phoretics paſs off without «<6 
through the inteſtinal canal: bu 
ipecacuan, if the patient after a pu 
or two be covered up warm, bring; 
on a plentiful ſweat. After the n. 
moval of the dyſentery, it is nece{. 
ſary to continue the ule of the med. 
cine for ſome time longer, in orde; 
to prevent a relapſe ; for this pur. 
poſe, a few grains divided into {ere 
ral doſes, ſo as not to occaſion ny 
ſenfibleevacuation, may be exhibited 
every day ; by this means the cure 
is effeQually eſtabliſhed. And ix. 


deed ſmall doſes given, even from 


the beginning, have been often 
found to have better effect in the 
cure of this diſeaſe than larger ones, 
Geoffroy informs us from his ow 
experience, that he has obſerved ten 
grains of the powder to act as & 
fectually as a ſcruple or two; and 
therefore confines the doſe to be- 
tween fix andtengrains: it has lately 
been found, that even ſmaller doſe; 
prove {ufficiently emetic. The only 
officinal preparation of this root is3 
tincture made in wine, which ac- 
cordingly has now the appellation of 
vinum ipecacuanbæ, both in the 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
poœias. | 

Many ingenious experiments have 
been made on the ſubject of ipeca- 
cuan by Dr Irving, for which he 
obtained the prize medal of the 
Harveian Society at Ediuburgh tor 
1784. He has aſcertained, that 
while this root contains a gummy 
reſinous matter, yet that the gummy 
exilts in a much greater proportion 
than the reſinous part; that the 
gummy part is much more power- 
fully emetic than the reſinous ; that 
although the cortical part of tic 
root be more active than the ligne- 
ous, yet that even the pure [igneous 
part poſſeſſes a conſiderable emetie 


power; and that the whole of - 
x00 
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toot poſſeſſes conſiderable influence, 


both as an autiſceptic andaſtringent. 


To determine whether the emetic 
power of ipecacuan was of a volatile 
or fixed nature, Dr Irvine ſubjected 
it to diſtillation. The water obtain- 
ed by diſtillation was found to have 
very little influence; hut the decoc- 
tion which remained in the ſtill, not 
only operated violentlyas an emetic, 
but produced rigours, cold ſweats, 
and other alarming ſymptoms. By 
long continued boiling, the activity 
of the root itſelf is almoſt totally 
deſtroyed ; but Dr Irvine found, 
that the emetic property of ipecacu- 
au was molt effectually counteracted 
by means of the acetous acid; inſo- 
much that thirty grains of the pow- 
der taken in two ounces of vinegar, 
produced only ſome looſe ſtoots. 

Ipecacuan, particularly in the 
ſtate of powder, is now advantage- 
ouſly employed in almoſt every dif- 
baſe in which full vomiting is indi- 
cated ; and when combined with 
opium under the form of the pulvis 
ſudorificus, it furniſhes us with the 
molt uſeful and active ſweating me- 
dicine which we poſſeſs. It is alſo 
often given with advantage in very 
ſmall doſes, ſo as neither to operate 
by vomiting, purging, nor ſweat- 
ing. 
The full doſe of the powder is a 
ſeruple, or halfadram, and double that 
in form of watery infuſion. The full 
doſe 1$Srecommended in the paroxyſm 
of ſpaſmodic aſthma, and a doſe of 
tliree or four grains every morning 
in habitual aſthmatic indiſpoſition. 
A doſe of I or æ grain rubbed with 
lugar, and given every four hours or 
oftener is recommended in uterine 
bemorrhagy, covgh, pleuriſy, hæ- 
moptoe, &c, and has often been 
tound highly ſerviceable. 


IRIS FLORENTINA. 
[Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
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Tris Florentina Lin. 

Florentine orris; the root. 

Several varieties of iris are culti- 
vated in our gardens on account of 
the elegance of their flowers; but 
the Florentine orris is what is chiefly 
employed for medicinal purpoſes. 
The roots, when recent, have a bit- 
ter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, and taken 
internally, prove ſtrongly cathartic; 
and hence the juice is recommended 
in dropſies, in the doſe of three or 
four ſcruples. By drying they loſe 
this quality, yet ſtill retain a ſome- 
what pungent, bitteriſh taſte: their 
ſmell in this ſtate is of the aromatic 
kind; thoſe produced in the warmer 
climates have a very gratetul flavour, 
approaching to that of March vio- 
lets: hence the uſe of the Florentine 
orris in perfumes, and for flavouring 
liquors; the ſhops employ it in the 
white pectoral troches, or trochi/ce 
amyli, as they are ſtyled. 


IRIS PALUSTRIS. FZ4] 

Radix, 

Iris pſeudacorus Lin. 

Yellow water-flag ; the roots. 

This plant grows in great abun- 
dance by the brinks of rivers, and in 
other watery places: the: root has 
an acrid taite ; and when freſh, is 
ſtrongly cathartic. The expreſſed 
juice, given to the quantity of ſixty 
or eighty drops every hour or two, 
and occaſionally increaſed, has been 
productive of very copious evacua- 
tion, after jalap, gamboge, and other 
ſtrong purgatives had proved inef- 
fectual; and it is in this form that 
it is alone uſed; for by drying it 
entirely loſes its purgative effcats. 
But although this article ſtill retains 
a place in the Edinburgh pharmoco- 
peia,and under proper management 
might probably furniſh an uſeful 
medicine, yet it is at preſent very 
little employed. 
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JUGLANS [| Lond.]J Frueus 


immaturus. 

Fuglans regia Lin. 

Walnut; the unripe fruit, 

The kernel of the fruit is ſimilar 
in quality to almonds: the ſhell is 
aſtringent: but neither of them is 
at preſent much employed in medi- 
cine among Britiſh practitioners, al- 
though it {till retains a place in molt 
of the foreign pharmacopœ ias, as 
well as in that of the London col- 
lege. 


JUJUBA {Brun.] Bacce. 

Rhamnus zizyphus Lin. 

Jujubes ; the fruit, 

Jujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 
taſte. They are recommended 1n 
an acrimonious ſtate of the fluids ; 
in coughs from thin ſharpdefluxions; 
and in heat of urine; but they are 
at preſent, among us, a ſtranger in 
medicinal practice, and even in the 


ſhops. 
JUNIPERUS [Lond. Ed.] 


Bacca, cacumen. 

Juniperus communis Lin. 

Juniper ; the berry and top. 

This is an ever-green ſhrub grow- 
ing upon heaths and hilly grounds 
in all parts of Europe : the wood 
and reſin are not at preſent made 
uſe of for medicinal purpoſes : 
the berries are brought from Hol- 
land and from Italy, where this 
ſurub is very plentiful. The Italian 
berries are in general reckoned the 
beſt. 

Juniper berrics have a ſtrong, not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a warm, 
pungent ſweet taſte, which if they 
are long chewed, or previouſly well 
bruiſed, is followed by a bitteriſh 
one. The pungency ſcems to re- 
de in the bark; the ſweet in the 
juice; the aromatic flavour in oily 
veſicles, ſpread throngh the ſub- 
ſtance of the pulp, and diſtinguiſh- 
able even by the cye; and the bit- 
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ter in the ſeeds : the freſh bertia 
yield, on expreſſion, a rich, ſee: 
honey-like, aromatic juice ; if pre. 
viouſly pounded ſo as to break th; 
ſeeds, the juice proves tart and hit. 
ter. 

The berries are good carminative; 
and ſtomachics, and are diuretic; 
for theſe purpoſes acompound {pit 
and eſſential oil diſtilled from then 
are kept in the ſhops ; the liquor 
remaining after the diſtillation of the 
oil, paſſed through a ſtrainer, and 
gently exhaled to the conſiſtence d 
a rob, proves likewiſe a medicine 
of great utility, and in many caſe; 
is perhaps preferable to the vil or 
berry itſelf. Hoffman is expreſs 
of this opinion, and ſtrongly recom- 
mends it in debility of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and ſays it is particu- 
larly of ſervice to old people who 
are ſubjet to theſe diſorders, or 
labour under a difficulty with regard 
to the urinary excretion. This rob 
is of a dark browniſh yellow colour, 
a balſamic ſweet taſte, with a little 
of the bitter, more or leſs according 
as the ſeeds in the berry have been 
more or leſs bruiſed. But perhaps 
one of the beſt forms under which 
they can be uſed, is that of a ſimple 
watery infuſion. This, either by 
itſelf or with the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of gin, is a very uſeful drinx 
for hydropic patients. An intu- 
ſion of the tops has alſo been ad- 
vantageouſly employed in the ſam: 
manner. 


K ERMES [ Brun. ] Grat, 
ſuccu sn. 

Coccus, quercus cocciſera Lin. 

Kermes; the grains. 

Theſe grains appear, when freſl, 
full of ſmall reddiſh, ovula, or an 
malcules, of which they are the e 
dus. On expreſſion they yield 
red juice, of a bitteriſh, ſomewhat 
rough and pungent taſte, and a not 


unpleaſant ſmell ; this is brought! 
15 
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us from the ſouth of France. The 


rains themſelves are cured by 


| ſprinkling with vinegar beſore exſie- 


cation: this prevents the excluſion 
of the ova, and kills ſuch of the a- 
nimals as are already hatched ; o- 
therwiſe they change into a winged 
inſet, leaving the grain an empty 
huſk. 

Kermes, conſidered as a medicine, 
is a grateful, very mild reſtringent, 
and corroborant. In this light it 
was looked upon by the Greeks: 
the Arabians added a cordial vir- 
tue: European writers alſo have in 
general recommended it for exhila- 
rating the ſpirits, and againſt pal- 
pitations of the heart: they have 
alſo been particularly recommended, 
but without any good foundation, 
for promoting birth, and preventing 
abortion. I have known, ſays Geot- 
froy, many women, who had never 
reached the end of pregnancy, made 
joyful mothers by the uſe of pills 
compoſed of Fermes, germin. ovor. 
exſicat. and confedio de hyacyntho 
(a compoſition containing ſome ve- 
getable aſtringents and aromatics, 
together with gold and filver leaf, 
four precious ſtones, and other in- 
gredients of leſs value:) three of 
theſe pills muſt be taken for the firſt 
doſe, and this repeated three times, 
at the interval of two or three hours; 
after which three pills more are to 
de taken every morning on the three 
laſt Cays of the moon in every 
month till delivery. Notwithſtand- 
ing this aſſertion, we conceive our 
readers will with us believe, that 
neither the kermes nor its auxilia- 
tles are to be much depended on. 


KINO [Lond. Ed.) Gummi re- 


in A. 


Gummi rubrum aſtringens Gambi- 
enſe, | 
Nino; the gum- reſin. 

Kino was firſt reommended to 
tas attention of medical practitio- 
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ners by Dr Fothergill, as being a ve- 
ry uſeful vegetable aſtringent; and 
in the hands of other practitioners it 
has been ſo far found to anſwer the 
charaQter he gave of it, that it is 
now in very common uſe. It has a 
conſiderable reſemblance to the ca- 
techu ; but is much more of a re- 
ſinous nature, and of a leſs firm tex- 
ture: it is alſo redder and more a- 
ſtringent; its watery ſolution more 
decompoſable by acids, and its ink 
leſs permanent. Its colouring and 
aſtringent matter are more perfectly 
taken up by ſpirit than by water, 
though water readily enough ex- 
tracts a conſiderable ſhare of both. 
It is uſed as an aſtringent in diar- 
rhœa, hæmorrhagies, &c. In proof 
ſpirit it forms an elegant tincture; 
and 1t 1s a principal ingredient in 
the pulvis ſtypticus and ſome other 
officinal compolitions. 


LAC [ Roſe.] 

Milk. 

Milk 1s a ſecretion peculiar to 
women, and the females of the 
order of mammalia. It may be 
conſidered as a kind of emulſion, 
conſiſting of butter, cheeſe, and 
whey ;z the whey containing a mu- 
cilaginous ſugar, which keeps the 
butter and cheeſe in union with its 
water; and it is from this ſugary 
part that milk is ſubject to the vi- 
nous fermentation, as in the Ruſ- 
ſian koumis, a vinous liquor made 
of mares milk, and recommend- 
ed in phthiſis and caſes of weak - 
neſs. 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 
beate waters, wines, and malt li- 
quors that are not acid, weak vi- 
nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled. A- 
cids both mineral and vegetable co- 
agulate it; as alſo do fixt and vo- 
latile alkalies, and highly rectified 

ſpirit 
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"ſpirit of wine: the curd made by 
acids 1s in part refolved again by al- 
kaline liquors; as that made by al- 
kalies likewiſe is by acids. Neutral 
Salts, nitre in particular, preſerve it 
from coagulating ſpontancouſly ; and 
like wiſe render it leſs eaſily coagu- 
lable by acids. 

The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 


Upon evapo- 


There remained 
rating twelve 


of dry matter 
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lute of them all; on ſuffering it u 
coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the eint 
ſcarce amounted to two drams from 
twelve ounces, while that of cows 


milk was five times as much: the 


coagulum of aſſes milk, even whe; 
made by acids, forms only into fine 
light flakes, which ſwim in the fe. 
rum; that of goats milk concrete: 
into more. compact maſſes, which 


fink. 


From which water extracted a {er 
ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 


- Ounces of exſiccated, to 
drams, drams, 
Cows milk 13 Ty 2 
Goats milk 122 14 
Human milk 8 6 
Aſſes milk 8 6 
The ſaline ſubſtance obtained Dioſcorides relates, that the mile 


from aſſes milk was white, and 
ſweet as ſugar ; thoſe of the others 
brown or yellow, and conſiderably 
leſs ſweet ; that of cows milk, the 
lealt ſweet of all. It appears, there- 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 
terum, and much more of a ſac- 
charine ſaline matter than thoſe of 
cows and goats; and that the two 
latter abound moſt with unctuous 
groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, while the firſt 
proves moſt effectual as an aperient 
and detergent. 

The inſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte, and which 
keeps better than that made in the 
common manner. This liquor pro- 
motes the natural fecretions in ge 

eral; and, if its uſe is duly conti- 
nucd, does good ſervice in ſcorbutic 
and other diſorders. 

There are conſiderable differences 
in the milk of the ſanie animal, 
according to its different alimcnt. 


of goats, who feed on the ſcammony 
plant and ſpurges, proved cathartic: 
and examples are given in the Ad: 
Haffnienſia of bitter milk from the 
animal having eaten wormwood. 
It is a common obſervation, that 
cathartics and ſpirituous liquor! 
given to a nurſe, affect the child: 
and that the milk of animals feeding 
on green herbs, is much more dilute 
than when they are fed with cry 
ones. t'offman, from whom molt 
of the foregoing obſervations are 
taken, carries this point fo far, 2: 
to direct the animal to be dicted 
according to the diſeaſe for which 
its milk is to be drank. 


LACCA [ Szec.] Gummi r:ſinds 

Croton lacciferum Lin. 

Lac, the gums-reſin. 

This is a fort of wax of a red co- 
lour, collected in the Eaſt Indies by 
certain inſets, and depoſited on 
Ricks faſtened ſor that purpoſe 1 
the earth. It is brought over, © 
ther adhering to the ſticks, or Ul 


imall tranſparent grains, or in fem 
tranſparen: 


1 
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 Mtcaofparent flat cakes ; the firſt is 
" WE called fick lac, the ſecond ſeed lac, 


ad the third /hell lac. On bieak- 
ig a piece of ſtick lack, it appears 
" Whcompoſed of regular cells like the 
k honeycomb, with ſmallcorpuſcles of 


2 deep red colour lodged in them: 
theſe are the young inſects, and to 
theſe the lac owes its tincture; for 
auen freed from them, its colour is 
4 very dilute. The ſhell and ſeed lacs, 
which do not exhibit any inſects or 
cellular appearance upon breaking, 
are ſuppoſed to be artificial prepara- 
tions of the other: the ſeed fort is 
faid to be the ftick lac bruiſed and 
robbed of its more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes. The ſtick 
lac therefore is the genuine ſort, and 
ought alone to be employed for me- 
dicinal purpoſes. This concrete is 
of great eſteem in Germany, and 
other countries, for laxity and ſpon- 
gineſs of the gums, proceeding from 
cold or a ſcorbutic habit: for this 
uſe the lac is boiled in water, with 
the addition of a little alum, which 
promotes its ſolution : or a tincture 
is made from it with rectiſied ſpirit. 
This tincture is recommended alſo 
internally in the fluor albus, and in 
rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders: 
it has a grateful ſmell, and a plea- 
ant, bitteriſh, altringent taſte. The 
principal uſe of lac among us is 
.. WW certain mechanic arts as a colour- 


100 ing drug, aad for making ſealing 
wax. 


eu 


 LACTUCA SATIVA 
* _ F. 04%, ſemina. 
«atluca ſativa Lin. 
: * lettuce; the leaves and 
leeds, 
; by The ſeveral ſorts of garden lettu- 
are very wholeſome, emolient, 


* cooling ſalad herbs, eaſy of dige- 


* on, and ſomewhat looſening the 
in belly. Moſt writers ſuppoſe that 
nk icy have a narcotic quality ; and 


abs 
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indeed, in many caſes, they contri- 
bute to procure reſt ; this they ef- 
fe& by abating heat, and relaxing 
the fibres. The ſeeds are in the 
number of the four leſſer cold ſeeds, 


Lactuca viroſa Lin. 

Strong ſcented wild lettuce. 

This plant which 1s indigenous 
in Britain, and grows in ſome places 
in conſiderable abundance, differs 
very eſſentially in its qualities from 
the garden lettuce. Although it 
has not been introduced into any of 
the modern pharmacopœias, yet it 
has of late been highly extolled for 
ſome purpoſes in medicine. 

It ſmells ſtrongly of opium, and 
reſembles it in ſome of its effects; and 
its narcotic power, like that of the 
popy heads, reſides in its milky juice, 
An extract from the expreſſed juice, 
is recommended in ſmall dofes iu 
dropſy. In dropſies of long ſtand- 
ing, proceeding from viſceral ob- 
ſtructions, it has been given to the 
extent of half an ounce a day. It 
is ſaid to agree with the ſtomach, ts 
quench thirſt, to be gently laxative, 
powerfully diuretic, and ſomewhat 
diaphoretic. Plentiful dilution is al- 
lowed during its operation. Dr Col- 
lin of Vienna aſſerts, that out of 24 
dropfical patients, all but one were 
cured by this medicine, 


LADANUM [ Lond.] Refina. 

Ciſtus creticus Lin. 

Ladanum ; the gum reſin. 

This refin is ſaid to have been 
formerly collected from the beards 
of goats who brouzed the leaves 
of the ciſtus: at preſent a kind of 
rake, with ſeveral ſtraps or thongs 
of ſkins fixed to it, is drawn lightly 
over the ſhrub, ſo as to take up the 
unctuous juice, which is afterwards 
ſcraped off with knives. It is rarely 
met with pure, even in the places 
which produce it ; the duſt, blown 
upon the plant by the wind, ming» 
e ling 
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ling with the tenaceous juice: the 
inhabitants are alſo ſaid to mix with 
it a certain black ſand. In the 
ſhops two forts are met with: the 
beſt (which is very rare) is in dark- 
coloured almoſt black maſſes, of the 
conſiſtence of a- foft plaſter, which 
growsſtillſofter upon beinghandled ; 
of a very agreeable ſmell, and of a 
light pungent bitteriſn taſte : the o- 
ther fort is harder, not ſo dark co- 
toured, in long rolls coiled up. Rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine almoſt entirely 
diffolyes pure ladanum, leaving only 
a ſmall portion of gummy matter 
which has no taſte or ſmell: and 
hence this reſin may be thus excel- 
lently purified for internal purpoſes. 
It is an ufeful ingredient in the ſto- 
machic plaſter, which is now indeed 


myled the emplaſirum ladani. 
LAMIUM [Brun.] Herba, 


£5. 
Lamium album Lin. 

Dead nettle; the leaves and 
flowers. <P 

_ This grows wild in hedges ; and 
flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly cele- 
brated in uterine fluors and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, and alſo in diforders 
of the lungs; but they appear to be 
of very weak virtue; and they are 
at preſent fo little uſed in Britain as 
to have now no place in our phar- 
macopeias. | 


LAPATHUM, vide Hrpro- 


LAPATHUM. 


LAVENDULA. { Loend.. Ed.] 

ce florentes. 

Lavendula ſpica Lin. 

Lavender ; the flowering tops. 

There are different varieties of 
this vegetable, particularly the nar- 
row and broad leaved. The flowers 
of both have a fragrant ſmell, to 
moſt people agreeable, and a warm, 


pungent, bitteriſh taſte the broad» 
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leaved ſort is the ſtrongeſt in both 
reſpects, and yields in diftillatig, 
thrice as much eſſential oil as the g, 
ther; its oil is alſo hotter and ſpe- 
tically heavier; hence in the ſouth. 
ern parts of France, where hoth 
kinds grow wild, this only is mad: 
uſe of for the diſtillation of what iz 
called oil of ſpike. The narroy. 
leaved is the ſort commonly me: 
with in our gardens. 

Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuations z and in general in all 
aiſorders of the head, nerves, and 
uterus. It is ſometimes alſo uſed 
externally in fomentations for par- 
lytic limbs. The diſtilled oil is par- 
ticularly celebrated for deſtroying 
the pedicult inguinales, and other eu- 
taneous inſects: if ſoft ſpongy pa- 
per dipt in this oil, either alone, or 
mixed with that of almonds be ap- 
plied at night to the parts infefted 
by the inſecis, they will certeich, 
ſays Geoffroy, be all found dead in 
the morning. The officinal pre- 
parations of lavender are, the eſſen- 
tial oil, a ſimple ſpirit, and a com- 


pound tincture. 


LAURUS [ Lond. Ed.] Foliun, 
bacca. 

Laurvs nobilis Lin. 

Bay; the leaf and berry, 

The berries of the bay are gert. 
rally brought from the Streights, tho 
the tree bears the colds of our own 
climate. They have a moderately 
itrong aromatic ſmell, and a warm 
bitteriſh, pungent taſte : the berries 
are ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation 2 
larger quantity of aromatic eſſential 
oil; they yield alſo an almoſt inſipid 
oil to the preſs, in conſequence 0 
which they prove unctuous in the 
mouth. Theſe ſimples are warm 
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-arminative medicines, and ſome- 


th times chibited with this intention 
82 ze aint flatulent colics, and likewiſe 
45 in hyſterical diſorders. 
= Their principal uſe in the preſent 
*. practice is in glytters, and ſome ex- 
oth ternal applications. The leaves en- 
ade ter our common fomentation; and 
5 the berries, the plaſter of cummin: 
bey alſo gave name to an electuary, 
" BN hich was little otherwiſe uſedthan 
1 in glyſters. 
. LENTISCUS [Bruz.] Le- 
ual * 


0 Piſtacia lentiſcus Lin. 
* The lentiſc tree; the wood. 
This tree or ſhrub is a native of 


fed the warm climates, but bears the 
5 common winters of our own. The 
r wood is brought to us in thick 
2 knotty pieces, covered with an aſh- 


coloured bark, and white within, of 
F z rough, ſomewhat pungent taſte, 


- andanagreeable, though faiut ſmell; 
102 the ſmaller tough ſprige are both 


in taſte and ſmell the ſtrongeſt. This 
wood is accounted a mild - balſamic 
reſtringent; a decoction of it is in 
the German ephemerides dignified 
with the title of vegetable aurum po- 
lalile, and ſtrongly recommended in 
catarrhs, nauſea, and weakneſs of 
fhe ſtomach; for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera in general, and 
promoting the urinary ſecretion. 

This is the tree which in the 
[land Chio affords the reſin called 
maſtich, 


LEVISTICUM [ Suec.] Radix, 
berla, ſemen. 

Liguſticum lrviflicum Lin. 
Lovage; the plant, root, and 
leed. 

This is a large umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated with us in gardens. The 
root nearly agrees in quality with 
that of angelica : the principal dif- 
ference is, that the lovage root has 
2 Aronger ſmell, and a fomewhatleſs 
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pungent taſte, accompanied with a 
more durable ſweetneſs: the ſeeds 
are rather warmer than the root. 
Theſe fimples, though certainly ca- 
pable of being applied to uſeful pur- 
poſes, are not at preſent regarded: 
neither of them is directed in ex- 
te mporaneous preſcription, and they 
have now no place in our pharma- 
copœias. 


LICHEN CINEREUS 
TERRESTRIS [Brun] 

Lichen caninus Lin. 

Aſh-coloured ground liverwort. 

This conſiſts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
ticular texture underneath, and fa- 
ſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 
the leaves when in perſection are of 
an aſh colour; by age they become 
darker- coloured or reddiſh. It us 
met with on common and open 
heaths, where it quickly ſpreads on 
the ground. Dr Mead informs us, 


that this plant grows in all countries, 


and has been brought over from A- 
merica along with the Peruvian 
bark; that it is found at all times, 
but ought to be gathered from au- 
tumn to winter, as being then in its 
greateſt vigour. 

This ſimple is ſaid to be a warm 
diuretic.; but the taſte diſcovers in 
It is chief- 
ly celebrated for its virtue in the 
cure of the diſorders occaſioned by 
the bite of a mad dog. An account 
of the remarkable eſſects of a pow- 
der compoſed of the dried leaves 
and pepper, in theſe caſes, was com- 
municated to the Royal Society by 
Mr Dampier, and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. This 
powder was afterwards inſerted (in 
the year 1721) into the London 
pharmacopœia, under the title of 
pulvis antilyſus, at the deſire of an 
eminent phyſician, who had great 
experience of its good effects. Some 
years after, the ſame gentleman pub- 
res 
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bliſhed and diſperſed a paper con- 
taining the method of cure, which 
he had in a greatnumberof inſtances 
conſtantly found ſucceſsful. In this 
aper the directions were to the fol- 
1 effect: Let the patient 
a he bled to the extent of nine or 
t ten ounces: and afterwards take 
« adram and a half of the powder 
« every morning faſting, for four 
* mornings ſucceſſively, in half a 
« pint of cow's milk, warm. After 
«<< theſe four doſes are taken, the 
« patient maſt go into the cold 
bath, or a cold ſpring or river, 
« every morning failing fora month, 
* he muſt be dipt all over, but not 
« ftay in (with his head above wa- 
« ter) longer than half a minute, if 
<< the water be very cold: after this 
« he muſt go in three times a- week 
4c for a fortnight longer.” In the 
year 1745, the world was favoured 
with a new edition of the Mechani- 
cal Account of Poiſons, in which 
we find the ſame method of cure 
again recommended, as having, in a 
courſe of thirty years experience, 
never failed of ſucceſs; where it had 
been followed before the hydropho- 
bia begun. Tt is greatly to be wiſh- 
ed, that the efficacy of this medi 
cine in preventing theſe terrible diſ- 
orders, was proved by inconteſtible 
facis. Inſtances have been produ- 
ced of its proving unſucceſsful; and 
the many examples of the fatality of 
the diſeaſe which continually occur, 
ſeem arguments either of the ineffi- 
cacy of the medicine, or a ſtrange 
negligence in applying it. We ſhall 
only further obſerve, that Boerhaave, 
who is in general ſufficiently liberal 
in the commendation of remedies, 
ranks this among thoſe inſignificant 
triffles, which whoever depends up- 
on, will find himſelf deceived; and 
indeed this opinion is now ſo gene- 
ral, that this ſpecies of the lichen 
has no place in the preſent editions 
ef our pharmacopœias, and is now 
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rejected from moſt of the ſoreig 


Ones. 


LICHEN ISLANDICVUs 
[Ed.] Herba. 
Lichen iſlandicus Lin. 


Eryngo-leaved, or eatable live: 1 
wort, [R 

Ihe leaves of this ſpecies of l. ( 
chen are nearly ere, ſtiff when dr, 
and plant when moiſt; irregular l 
divided into broad diſtant ſegments, WW bro 
ſmooth and ciliated at the margin iſla 
It is a native of this country. An the 
ounce of it boiled in a pound of wa. Will dec 
ter, and ſtrained, yields about ſeven onl 
ounces of as thick a mucilage as one Wil aff 
part of gum Arabic diſſolved in £01 
three parts of water. The Icelan. Wl def 
ders uſe it in diet. It is ſteeped in na 
water to deprive it of its bitterneb il {*e 
and cathartic quality, and the pow. tha 
der of it is made into pottage wit. Wl art 
milk or water. This diet is rec, the 
mended in phthiſis and ſcorbutys; wh 


and is ſaid to be very nouriſhing, an- at 


tiſceptic, and gently laxative. 'The fer 
Edinburgh pharmacopœ ia, however, Wl for 
is the only one into which this ſpe- 28 


cies of lichen ſcems yet to be intro 
duced: and we believe that few wh 
practioners in Britain have muct, 
experience of it. If it have 2ny 


eſſect, it is probably only as a will of 


article of diet. | i 
Li 

LIGNUM CAMPECHENoL 25 

[ Lond Ed.] th 


Hematoxylum camphechianum Lin. 

Logwood or Campeachy wooc. th 

This wood is brought chief m 
from Campeachy in the bay of Hon- of 


duras. It is uſually in large loge, Bll : 
very compact and hard, of a red co- A 
lour, and an aftringent ſweet taſte, th 
It has been for a long time uſed by bl 
the dyers, but not till very lately 5 th 
a medicine; a decoction of it, ard w 
the extract, are in uſe in our hoſpi- I 


tals, and are ſaid to have provec ver) 
ſerviceable in diarrhea. It frequent 
I 7 


- 
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ly tinges the ſtools, and ſometimes 
the urine, The extract is now re- 
ceived into the ſhops; and it is 
found to be a very uſeful aſtrin- 
gent. 


LIGNUM RHODIUM 
[Refs] 

Genifta canarienſts Lin. 

Rolewood. 

This wood or root is chiefly 
brought to us from the Canary 
iſlands. The writers on botany and 
the materia medica are much divi- 


| ded about the lignum rhodium, not 


only with regard to the plant which 
affords it, but likewiſe in their ac- 
counts of the drug itſelf, and have 
deſcribed, under this name, ſimples 
manifeſtly different. This confuſion 
ſeems to have ariſen from an opinion 
that the rhodium and aſpalathus (an 
article of conſiderable eſteem among 
the antients, but with regard to 
which the moderns are very much 
at a loſs) are the ſame ; whence dif- 
ferent woods brought into Europe 
forthe unknown aſpalathus were ſold 
again by the name of rhodium. 

In thoſe modern pharmacopceias 
which admit the lignum rhodium, 
different Linæan names are at pre- 
ent given to it: Thus the authors 
o: the Diſpenſatorium Brunſvicence 
ſuppoſe it to be the rhodiola roſa of 
Linné and they may perhaps be 
35 near the truth as the authors of 
the Pharmacopceia Roſſica. 

As to aſpalathus, the antients 
themſelves diſagree ; Dioſcorides 
meaning by this appellation the wood 
of a certain thrub freed from the 
dark, and Galen the bark of a root. 
At preſent we have nothing under 
this name in the ſhops. What was 
teretofore ſold among us as aſpala- 
thus, were pieces of a pale coloured 
Food brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
ndmore commonly called calumbour. 


| The aſpalathus, calambour, and 
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lignum aquilæ, are ſuppoſed to be 
woods of the nature of agallochum, 
or lignum aloes, but weaker in qua- 
lity. 

The lignum rhodium of the ſhops 
is uſually in long crooked pieces, full 
of knots, which when cut appear of 
a yellow colour like box, with a red- 
diſh caſt: the largeſt, ſmootheſt, 
moſt compaR, and deepeſt coloured 
pieces, ſhould be choſen ; and the 
ſmall, thin, or pale ones rejected. 
The taſte of this wood is lightly bit - 
teriſh, and ſomewhat pungent ; its 
ſmell very fragrant, reſembling that 
of roſes : long kept, it ſeems to loſe 
its ſmell; but on cutting, or rubbing 
one piece againſt the other, it ſmells 
as well as at firſt. Diſtilled with 
water, it yields an odoriferous efſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. Rho- 
dium is at preſent in eſteem only up- 
on account of its oil, which is em- 
ployed as an high and agreeable per- 
fume in ſcenting pomatums and the 
like. But if we may reaſon from 
analogy, this odoriferous ſimple 
might be advantageouſly applied to 
more uſeful purpoſes ; a tincture of 
it in rectified fpirit of wine, which 
contains ina ſmall volume the virtue 
ofaconſiderable quantity ofthe wood, 
bids fair to prove a ſerviceable cor- 
dial, not inferior perhaps to any 
thing of this kind. 


LIGUSTICUM, vide Levis- 


TICUM, 


LILIUM ALBUM [Ad.] 
Radix. 

Lilium candidum Lin 

White lily ; the root. 

This 1s cultivated m gardeny, 
more for the beauty of its flowers 
than medicinal uſe. The mucilagi- 
nous root is uſed by ſome in form of 
poultice ; but it poſſeſſes no advan- 
tage over the poultices formed of ve- 
getable farinæ. 
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LILIUM CONVALLIUM 
LSuec.] Flares. 

Convallaria maialis Lin. 

Lily of the valley, or May lily; 
the flowers. 

This plant grows wild in great a- 
bundance in woods and ſhady places, 
flowering in May. 'The flowers are 
faid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they impart by infuſion to 
expreſſed oils, and give over in di- 
ſtillation both to water and ſpirit ; 
but no eſſential oil has been hitherto 
obtained from them. Etmuller ſays, 
that the diſtilled ſpirit is more fra- 
grant than the water. The roots of 
the wild lily are very bitter: when 
dried they are ſaid to prove a gentle 
errhiae; as are alſo the flowers. 


LIMON [ Lond. Ed.] Succus, 
cortex exterior, et oleum wulgo effentia 
dictum. 

Citrus medica Lin. 

Lemon; the juice, outer rind, 
and its oil or eſſence. 

The juice of lemons is ſimilar in 
quality to that of oranges, from 
which it differs little otherwrle than 
in being more acid. The yellow 
peel is an clegant aromatic, and 1s 
trequently employed in ſtomachic 
tinctures and infuſions : it is conſi- 
derably leſs hot than orange peel, 
and yields in diſtillation with water 
a leſs quantity of eſſential oil: its 
flavour is nevertheleſs more periſha- 
ble, yet it does not ariſe ſo readily with 
ſpirit of wine; for a ſpirituous ex- 
tract made from lemon peel poſſeſſes 
the aromatic taſte and {m+l] of the 
ſubject in much greater perfection 
than an extract prepared in the ſame 
manner from the peels of oranges. 
In the ſhops, a fyrup is prepared 
from the juice, and the peel is can- 
died ; the peel is an ingredient in 
the bitter infufions and wanes ; the 
eſſential oil enters the volatile aroma- 
tic ſpirit, or ſpiritus ammoniæ com- 
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poſitus, as it is now called, and ſung 
other formulæ. 


LINARIA [| Suec.] Folia. 
Antirrhinum linaria Lin. 
Toad-flax ; the leaves. 

This grows wild on banks an! 
about the ſides of fields. It is ſai 
by ſome to be a powerful diuretic, 
whence it is named by Tragus herlg 
urialis ; by others, to be a ftrono 
cathartic, inſomuch that Brunfel. 
fius has called it by a German name 
expreſſing this quality, ſchoiſstraut 
Expericace ſcarcely warrants either 
of theſe appcllations; nor does com- 
mon practice take any notice of the 
plant. | 


LINGUA CERVINA 
[ Brun.) 

Ajſplenium ſcolopendrium Lin. 

Harts-tongue; the leaves. 

This plant conſiſts of a number oi 
long narrow leaves, without any 
ſtalk : it grows upon rocks and old 
walls, and remains green all the year, 
The leaves have a roughiſh, ſome- 
what mucilaginous taſte, like that qt 
the maidenhair, but more difagree- 
able. They are recommended in ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and for 
{trengthening their tone; and have 
ſometimes been made uſe of for tleſ: 
intentions, either alone, or in con- 
junction with maidenhair, er tht 
other plants called capillary. 


LINUM CATHARTICUX 
[ Roſe. } Herba. 

Linum catharticum Lin. 

Purging flax; the leaves. 

This is a very ſmall plant, not ?- 
bove four or five inches high, found 
wild upon chalky hills and in df 
palture-grounds, Its virtue 15 ex- 
preſſed in its title: an infuſion in wa. 
ter or whey of a handful of the fret 
leaves, or a diam of them in {ub- 
ſtance when dried, are ſaid to purge 
without inconvenience. - 


nd 
1c, 


ns 
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LINUM SATIVUM ( Lond. 
Ed.] Semen. 

Linum u ſſtatiſſimum Lin. 

Lintſeed. 

Lintſeed yields, by preſſing, a con- 
gderable quantity of oil; and boiled 
a water, a ſtrong mucilage : theſe 
we occaſionally made uſe of for the 
ame purpoſes as other ſubſtances of 
that claſs ; and ſometimes the ſeeds 
themſelves in emolient and matura- 
ting cataplaſms. They have alſo 
deen employed in Aſia, and, in times 
of ſcarcity, in Europe, as food; but 
are not agreeable, or in general 
wholeſome. Tragus relates, that 
thoſe who fed on theſe in Zealand, 
had the hypochondria much diſtend- 
ed, and the face and other parts 
ſwelled, in a very ſhort time; and 
that not a few died of theſe com- 
plaints. The expreſſed oil is an of- 


icinal preparation. 


LIQUIDAMBRA [ Brun. ] 
Refina. 

a flpraciflua Lin. 

Liquidamber. 

This is a reſinous juice which 
fows from a large tree growing in 
Virginia, Mexico, and other provin- 
ces of America. This juice is at 
firſt about the conſiſtence of turpen- 
tine, but by long keeping hardens 
into a reſin: it is of a yellow colour, 
nclining to red, a warm taſte, and 
a fragrant ſmell, not unlike that of 
ſtorax heightened with a little am- 
bergris. It was formerly of great 
uſe as a perfume, but is at preſent 
+ ſtranger in the ſhops. 


LITHARGYRUS [Ed.] 

Litharge. 

This is a preparation of lead, 
uually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
yellowiſh recdiſh colour. If calcined 
lead be urged with a haſly fire, it 
melts into the appearance of oil, and 
on cooling concretes into litharge. 
Greateſt part of the litharge met 


with in the ſhops, is produced in 
the purification of filver from lead, 
and the refining of gold and filver 
by means of this metal: according 
to the degree of fire and other cir- 
cumſtances, it proves of a pale or 
deep colour ; the firtt has been com- 
monly called litharge of ſilver, the 
other litharge of gold. 


LITHOSPERMUM [Braun.] 
Semen, 

Lithoſpermum officinale Lin. 

Gromwell ; the ſeed. 

This is found wild in dry fields 
and hedges. Its ſeeds are roundiſh, 
hard, of a whitiſh colour, like little 
pearls; and from theſe circumftan- 
ces have been ſuppoſed peculiarly 
ſerviceable in calculous diſorders, 
Their taſte is merely farinaceous. 


LOBELIA [Ed.] Radix. 

Lobelia ſyphilitica Lin. 

Lobelia; the root. 

This plant grows in moiſt places 
in Virginia, and bears our winters. 
It is perennial, has an erect ſtalk 
three or four feet high, blue flow- 
ers, a milky juice, and a rank ſmell. 
The root conſiſts of white fibres a- 
bout two inches long, reſembles to- 
bacco in taſte, which remains on the 
tongue and is apt to exeite vomit- 
ing. It is uſed by the North A- 
merican Indians as a fpecific in the 
venereal diſeaſe. The form is that 
of decoction; the doſe of which is 
ordered to be gradually increaſed 
till it bring on- very conſiderable 
purging, then'to be intermitted for 
a little, and again uſed in a more 
moderate degree til the cure be 
completed. The ulcers are alſo 
waſhed with the decoction, and the 
Indians are ſaid to ſprinkle them 
with the powder of the inner bark 
of the ſpruce tree. The fame ſtrict - 
neſs of regimen is ordered as during 
a ſalivation or mercurial courſe. 
The benefit to be derived from this 

article 
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article has not, as far as we know, 
been confirmed either in Britain or 
by the practitioners in Virginia: 
for there, as well as in this country, 
recourſe is almoſt univerſally had to 
the uſe of mercury; and it is pro- 
bably from this reaſon that the Lon- 
don college have not received it in- 
to their liſt. It ſeems, however, to 
be an article which, in ſome caſes, 


deſerves a trial. 


LUIULA [Lond.] Folium. 

Oxalis acetoſelia Lin. 

"Wood ſorrel; the leaves. 

"This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. In taſte and medi- 
cal qualities, it is ſimilar to the 
common ſorrel, but conſiderably 
more grateful, and hence 1s prefer- 
red by the London college. Boiled 
with milk, it forms an agreeable 
whey ; and beaten with ſugar, a 
very elegant conferve, which has 
been for ſome time kept in the ſhops, 
and not unfrequently employed. 


LUPINUS [| Brun. ] Semen. 

Lupinus albus Lin. 

White lupines ; the ſeeds. 

"Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
accompanied with a diſagreeable 
bitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 
thelmintic, both taken internally 
or appliedexternally. Caſpar Hoff- 
man cautions againſt their external 
uſe, and tells us {from one of the 
Arabian writers). that they have 
ſometimes occaſioned death. Simon 


Pauli alſo ſays, that he ſaw a hoy 


of eight or ten years of age, after 
taking a dram of theſe ſeeds in 
powder, ſeized with exquiſite pains 
of the abdomen, a difficulty of re- 
ſpiration, aud almoſt total loſs of 
voice; and that he was reheved 


from theſe complaints by a glyſter 


of milk and ſugar, which brought 
away a vaſt quantity of worms. But 
Mr Geoffroy obſerves, very juſtly, 
that either theſe ſymptoms were 
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- owing to the worms, and not to the 


medicine; or that theſe ſeeds, ij 
they have any noxious quality, loſe 
it, with their bitterneſs, in boiling; 
ſince they were commonly uſed 3. 
mong the Greeks as food, and re. 
commended by Galen as very whole. 
ſome. 


LUPULUS [Succ. ] Strebuii. 

 Humulus lupulus Lin. 

Hops; the leafy heads. 

Theſe are one of the moſt agree. 
able of the ſtrong bitters, though 
rarely employed for any medicind 
purpoſes, Their principal con- 
ſumption is in malt liquors, which 
they render leſs glutinous, and dif. 
pole to paſs off more freely by u- 
rine. 

The odour of hops hung in a bed 
has been ſaid to induce ſleep after 
opium had failed. 

Hops contain a very conſiderable 
proportion of eſſential oil; and in 
the manner in which they are com- 
monly uſed in brewing, this has 
been hitherto almoſt entirely loſt: 
but alate propoſal has been made for 
preſerving it as it ariſes, and reſtoring 
it to the brewed liquor; a diſcovery 
well meriting the public attention. 


LYCOPERDON [ Brun.] 

Lycoperdon buviſla Lin. 

Puff ball, or duſty muſhroom. 

This fungus is found in dry pa- 
ſture grounds. It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with the 
agaric of the oak; and has, like 
it, been employed for reſtraining 
external hæmorrhagies and other 
fluxions. The fine duſt, with 
which it becomes filled by age, ha 
been applied alſo with the ſame in. 


tentions. 


MACIS [Suec.] Involucrum 1 
cis moſchate. 
Myriſtica moſchata Lin. 


Mace. 


Mact 
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Mace is one of the coverings of 
the nutmeg. This ſpice, conſidered 
as the ſubje& both of medicine and 
of pharmacy, agrees nearly with the 
nitmeg. The principal difference 
is, that mace is ſomewhat leſs a- 
ſtringent, yields to the preſs a more 
fuid oil, and in diſtillation a more 
volatile one: what is called in the 
ſhops expreſſed oil of mace, is not 
prepared from this ſpice, but from 
the nutmeg. Mace was formerly an 
ingredient in the officinal ſteel- wine; 
and the expreſſed oil is itill an in- 
gredient in the ſtomachic anc ce- 
phalie plaſters, which are now more 
properly ſtyled the Emplaſtrum La- 
dani, and Emplaſtrum picts Burgun- 


dice. 


MAJORANA 
Herba. 

Origanum majorana Lin. 

Sweet marjoram z the leaves. 

Marjoram 1s raiſed annually in 
our gardens for culinary as well as 
medicinal uſes ; the ſeeds are com- 
monly procured from the ſouthern 
parts of France, where the plant 
grows wild. It is a moderately 
warm aromatic, yielding its virtues 
both to aqueous and ſpirituous li- 
quors by infuſion, and to water in 
diſtillation. It 1s principally cele- 
brated in diſorders of the head and 
nerves, and in the humoural aſth- 
mas and catarrhs of old people. An 
eſſential oil of the herb is kept in 
tie ſhops. The powder of the 
leaves proves an agreeable errhine, 


and enters the officinal ſternutatory 
powder, 


DL Lond. Ed.] 


: MALABATHRUM [ Brun.) 


Valium. 

Indian leaf, 

This leaf is of a green colour, 
rm texture, very ſmooth on one 
ace, leſs ſo on the other, on which 
un three remarkable ribs through 
ts whole length. It is conjectured 
v be the leaf of a tree which is a 
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variety of the laurus cinnamomum 
of Linné. Lemery and Pomet 
affirm, that theſe leaves have no per- 
ceptible ſmell or taſte ; Herman and 
others, that they have a very great 
ſhare of both: thoſe met with in our 
ſhops have little or no ſmell till they 
are well rubbed, when they emit an 
ag reeablꝭ ſpicy odour : on chewing, 
they are found extremely mucilagi- 
nous. This drug was formerly uſed 
in medicine as an ingredient in the 
mithridate and theriaca: It is, 
even when in its greateſt perfection, 
much inferior to the mace, which 
has been direQed as a ſuccedaneum 
to it. 


MALVA [Lond. Ed.] Tolium; 
05. 

Malva ſylveftris Lin. 

Mallow ; the leaf and flower. 
Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 
ginous ſ{weetiſh taſte. The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four e- 
molhent herbs : they were formerly 
of ſome eſteem, in food, for looſen- 


ing the belly; at preſent, decoctions 


of them are ſometimes employed in 
dyſenteries, heat, and ſharpneſs of 
urine, and in general for obtunding 
acrimonious humours: their princi- 
pal uſe is in emolient glyſters, cata- 
plaſms, and fomentations. The 
leaves enter the officinal decoction 
for glyſters, and a conſerve was 
formerly prepared from the flowers. 


MANDRAGORA F[Suec.] 
Radix. | 

Alropa mandragora Lin. 

Mandrake ; the root. 

The qualities of this plant are 
very doubtful : it has a ſtrong diſa- 
greeable ſmell reſembling that of 
the narcotic herbs, to which claſs it 
is uſually referred ; and it belongs 
indeed to the ſame genus as the dead- 
ly nightſhade. It has rarely been any 
otherwiſe made uſe of in medicine, 
than as an ingredient in one of the 


old officinal ointments. Both that 
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compoſition and the plant itſelf are 
now rejected from our pharmacopœ- 
ias; but it ſtill retains a place in moſt 
of the foreign ones, and may per- 
haps be conſidered as deſerving far- 
ther attention. 


MANNA [Lond. Ed.] Succns 
Concretus. 

Fraxinus ornus Lin. 

Manna. 

Manna is the juice of certain trees 
of the aſſ kind, growing in Italy 
and Sicily. When naturally con— 
ereted on the plants and ſcraped off, 
it is called manna in the tear; but 
if allowed to exude on tftraws or 
chips of wood faſtened to the tree, 
it is called canulated or flaky manna. 
The common, or fat manna, is got 
by inciſions made after the ſponta- 
neous exudation 1s over, and is in 
larger maſſes and of a redder cotour. 
"he bett Calabrian manna 1s in ob» 
loug, light, friable pieces or flakes, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour, 
and ſomewhat tranſparent. The 
interior kinds are moiſt, unctuous, 
and dark coloured. Manna is ſaid 
to be ſometimes counterfeited by a 
compoſition of ſugar and honey, 


mixed with a little ſaammony: there 


is alſo a factitiuus manna, which is 
white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed of 
ſugar, manna, and {ume purgative in- 
gredient, boiled to a proper conſiſt- 
ence; this may be diſtinguiſhed by 
its weight, ſolidity, untranſparent 
whiteneſs, and by its taſte, which 
is different from that of manna. 
Manna is a mild, agreeable laxa- 
tive, and may be given with ſafety 
to children and pregnant women: 
nevertheleſs in ſome particular con- 
Kitutions, it acts very unkindly, 
producing flatulencies and diſtention 
of the viſcera ; theſe inconveniences 
may be prevented by the addition 


of any gratezul warm aromatic. 


Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a ca- 
thattic, unleſs taken in large doſes ; 
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and hence it is rarely given with thy 
intention by itſelf. It may be con; 
modioully diſſolved in the purging 
mineral waters, or joined to the . 
thartic ſalts, ſenna, rhubarb, or tie 
like. Geoffroy recommends acyz. 
ting it with a few grains of emis 
tartar: the mixture is to be divided 
into ſeveral doſes. each containine 
one grain of the emetic tartar ; b. 
this management, he ſays, bilious 
ſerum will be plentifully evacuated, 
without any nauſea, gripes, or other 
inconventence; It is remarka}]-, 
that the efficacy of this drug i; 
greatly promoted (if the account 
of Valliſnieri is to be relied on) by 
a ſubſtance which is it ſe dt very flow 
of operation, caſſia. And for thi 
reaſon manna is an ingredient in the 


electuary of caſſia. 


MARRUBIUM 
Herba. 

* Marrubium vulgare I. in. 
White horehound ; the leaves. 
"Theſe have a very ſtrong, not di 

arrecable ſmell, and a roughith ver; 
bitter taſte. Beſides the virtues 
which they poſſeſs in commou with 
other ftrong bitters, they are ſup- 
poſed to be peculiarly fervicable in 
humoural aſthmas and coughs, tur 
yellow jaundice proceeding from a 
viſcidity of the bile, and other chro- 
nical diſorders. They are doubtle! 
an uſeful aperient and deobſtruent, 
they promote the fluid ſecretions ii 
general, and, when liberally taken, 
looſen the belly. 


"Lond £4.) 


MARUM SYRIACUY 
C Lond.) Herba. 

Teucrium marum Lin. 

Syrian herb maſtic. 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
growing fpuntaneoully in Jyris, 
Candy, and other warm climates 
and cultivated with us in gardens. 
The leaves have an aromatic bittet: 
ith taſte ; and when rubbed between 


the fingers, a quick pungent 22 


wiyc 
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which ſoon affects the head, and oc- 
caſious ſneezing: diitilled with wa- 
ter, they yield a very acrid, pene- 
trating eſſential oil, reſembling one 
obtained by the ſame means from 
ſcurry-graſs. Theſe qualities ſuf- 
ſeiently point out the uſes to which 
this plant might be applied; at 
preſent it is little otherwiſe einploy- 
ed-than in cephalic ſnuffs. It is an 
ingredient in the pulvisſternutatorius 
of the London pharmacopwia, or 


fulvis aſart compoſutus. 


MARS SACCHARATUS 
LEA. 5 

Steel comfits. 

This article is ctnefly made by 
the confeEtioner ; and, though little 
uſed, has got a place, as being oc- 
caſionally convenient on account of 
its ſweet taſte; and it is ſometimes 
uſed with advantage where chaly- 
beates are indicated. 

A ſolution of two parts of fine 
ſugar in water boiled to a candy 
conſiſtence, is gradually added to 


one part of purified iron filings, in a 


veſſel hung over a very gentle fire, 
and gonſtantly ſhaken, that the fi- 
lings may be eruſted over with the 
tagar. Starch is previouſly added, 
in the proportion of a dram to a 
pound, to prevent the comfit from 
running into lumps. 


MASTICHE [ Lon. Ed.] Reſins. 
Piſtacia lentiſcus Lin. ; 
Gum maltich. 

Maſtich is a reſinous ſubſtance 
brought from Chio, in ſmall, yel- 
lowith, tranſparent grains or tears, 
ofan agreeable ſmell, eſpecially when 
lated or ſet on fue. This reſin is 
commended in old coughs, dyſen- 
tenes, hazmoptoes, weakneſs of the 
ttomach, and in general in all de- 
bilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy directs an aqueous decoc- 
non of it to be uſed for theſe pur- 
roſes; but water extracts little or 
vottiing from this reſin; rectified 
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ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves it: the 
ſolution tailes very warm and pun- 
gent; it is not however the baſis of 
any fixed formula in our phar:naco- 
pœias, and is at preſent but little 
employed. 


MATRICARIA [ Suec.] Her- 
ba. 

Matricaria parthenium Lin. 

Common wild featherfew ; the 
leaves. . 

This plant was at one time much 
celebrated as an antihyſteric medi- 
cine; but it is now ſo little employ- 
ed in Britain, that it has no place 
in our pharmacopeias. 

Simon Pauli relates, that he has 
experienced moſt happy eſfects from 
it in obſtructions of the uterine e- 
vacuations; I have often ſeen, ſays 
he, from the uſe of a decoction of 
matricaria and chamomile flowers 


with alittle nugwort, hyſteric com 


plaints initantly relieved, the diſ- 
clarge ſucceed plentifully, and the 
patient, from a lethargic ſtate, re- 
turn as it were into life again. Ma- 
tricaria is like wiſe recommended iu 
ſundry other diſorders, as a warm 
ſtimulating bitter: all that bitters 
and carminatives can do, ſays Geof- 
froy, may be expected from this It 
is undoubtedly a medicine of ſome 
we in theſe caſes, though not per- 
haps equal to chamomile flowers a- 
lone, with which the matricaria a- 
grees in ſenſible qualities, excepting; 
an being weaker, 


MECHOACANNA [ Brun.” 
Radix. 
 Conwolvulus mechnacanna Lin. 

.Mechoacan : the root. 

This is the root of an American 
convolvulus brought from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin 
ſlices like jalap, but larger, and of a 
whitiſh colour. It was firſt intro- 
duced into Europe about the year 
1524, as à purgative univerſally ſafe, 
and capable of evacuating all mor- 
bitic 
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bific humours from the moſtremote 
arts of the body : but as ſoon as 
alap became known, Mechoacan 
dually Joſt its reputation, which 

it has never ſince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
{till deemed an uſeful cathartic; it 
has very little ſmell or tatte, and is 
not apt to offend the ſtomach; its 
operation is flow, but effectual aud 
fafe. Geoffroy affirms, that there 
is ſcarce any purgative accompanied 
with fewer inconveniences, It 
ſeems to differ from jalap only in 
being weaker ; the refins obtaincd 
from both have nearly the ſame 
qualities, but jalap yields five or fix 
times as muchas Mechoacan; hence 
it is found neceſſary to exhibit the 
latter in ſix times the doſe of the 
former, to produce the ſame effects. 


MEL ( Lond.) 

Honey. 

Honey is a vegetable juice, ob- 
tained from the honey comb, either 
by ſeparating the combs, and laying 
them flat upon a ſieve, through whicl. 
the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates; 
or by including the comb in canvas 
bags, and forcing the honey out by 
2 preſs : the firſt ſort is the pureſt ; 
the latter is found to contain a good 
deal of the matter of which the 
comb is formed, and ſundry other 
impurities: there is another fort 
ſtill inferior to the two foregoing, 
obtained by heating the combs be- 
fore they are put into the preſs. 
The beſt ſort is thick, of a whitiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, andavery 
pleaſant taite: both the colour aud 
flavour differ according to theplants 
from which the bees collect it: that 
of Narbonne in France, where roſe- 
mary abounds, is {aid to have a very 
manifeſt flavour of that plant, and 
to be imitable by adding to other 
honey an infuſton of roſemary flow- 
ers. Honey, conſidered as a medi- 
cine, is a very uſcful detergent and 
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aperient, powerfully promoting t}, 
expectoration of tough phlegm : 1 
ſome particular conſtitutions it hx 
an iuconv enicnee of griping or pro- 
ving purgative; this is {aid to be j; 
ſome meaſure prevented, by pres. 
outly boiling the honey: This, bog. 
ever, with all conſtitutions, is by ng 
means effectual; and the circum. 
{lance mentioned has had fo muck 
weight with the Edinburgh college, 
that they do not now employ t in 
any preparation, and have entirely 
rejected the mella medicata, ſubſt. 
tuting ſyrups in their place ; but 
there can be no doubt that honey i; 
very uſcful in giving form to diſk. 
rent articles, though there be fone 
individuals with whom it may dig. 
gree. In order, however, to obtain 
the good effects of the honey it{clf, 
it muſt be uſed to a conſiderable ex- 
tent, and as an article of dict. 


MEL AM PODTUM [Z4] 


Vide HELLEBORUs NiGts. 


MELILOTUS {| Sec.) Flore, 
herba. 

T rifolium melilotus officinalis Lin, 

Melilot ; the leaves and flowers, 

This plant grows wild in hedges 
and among cer; aud has likewiſe, 
been cultivated for medicinal uſes, 
in gardens. The green herb has nv 
remarkable ſmell ; when dry, 2 
pretty ſtrong one; the talte i 
roughiſh, bitter, and if long chew- 
ed, nauſcous. A docoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
flammations of the abdomen; and 
a decoction of the flowers in the 
fluor albus. But modern practice 
rarely employs it any otherwiſe than 
in emolient and carminative glyfters, 
and in fomentations, cataplaſns, 
and the like; and even in theſe not 
often, It formerly gave name to 
one of the officinal platters, which 
received from the melilot a greet 
colour, but no particular virtue. 
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MELISSA [ Lond. Ed.] Folia. 

Meliſſa officinalts Lins 

Balm ; the berb. 

This plant, when in perfection, 
has a plcaiant ſmell, ſomewbat of 
the lemon Kind; and a weak, rough- 
im aromatic taſte. Ine young thoots 
have the ſtrongeſt flavour: the flow- 
ers, and the herb utfeit, when ola, or 
produced in very moiſt rich ſoils or 
rainy ſcaſons, are much weaker both 
in {mell and taſte. Balm is ap- 
propriated by the writers on the 
Materia Medica, to the head, ſto- 
mach, and uteri:'s; and in all diſ- 
orders of theſe parts is ſuppoſed to 
do extraordinary ſervice. So high 
an opinion have ſome of the che- 
miſts entertained of balm, that they 
have expected to find in it a medi- 
cine which ſhould prolong life be- 
youd the uſual period. The preſent 
practice however holds it in no great 
eitcem, and ranks it, where it cer- 


' tainly deſerves to be, among the 


weaker corroborants : in diſtillation 
it yields an elegant eſſential oil, but 
in ſmall quantity; the remainiag 
decoction taſtes roughith. Strong 
infuſions of the herb, drank as tea, 
nd continued for ſome time, have 
done ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of 
tie viſcera; theſe liquors, lightly 
zeidulated with juice of lemons, turn 
of a fine reddiſh colour, and prove 
an uſeful, and to many a very 
grateful drink, in dry parching fe- 


vers. 


MELO [ Gen.] Semina. 

Cucumis melo Lin. 

Melon; the ſceds. 

Theſe ſtand among the four great- 
er cold feeds, They have been 
lometimes uſed, with the others of 
chat claſs, as cooling and emollicnt; 


4 are at preſent little taken notice 
of, 


MENTHA 
Lond. Ed.] Herla. 
Mentha piderita Lin. 
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Peppermint ; the leaves. 

This ſpecies of mint grows wild in 
ſome parts of England in moiſt wa- 
tery places, but is much leſs com- 
mon than the other ſorts. Theleaves 
have a more penetrating ſmell than 
any of the other mints, and a much 
warmer, pungent, glowing taſte like 
pepper, linking as it were into the 
tongue. The principal uſe of this 
herb is in flatulent colics, languors, 
and other ſimilar diſorders: it ſeems 
to act as ſoon as taken, andto extend 
its effects through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a glowing 
warmth. Water extracts the whole 
of the pungency of this herb by in- 
fuſion, and elevates it in diſtillation. 
Its officinal preparations are an eſ- 
ſential oil, a fumple water, and a 


ſpirit, 


MENTHA SATIVA [ Lond. 
Ed.] Herba. 

Mentha ſpicata. Hudſ. Lond. 

Mentha viridis Lin. ED. 

Garden or {pear mint; the leaves. 

The leaves of this mint have a 
warm, roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh 
taſte; and a ſtrong, not unpleaſant, 
aromatic ſmell. Their virtues are 
thoſe of a warm ſtomachic and care 
minative: in loſs of appetite, nauſea, 
continual retchings to vomit, and, 
as Boerbaave expreſſes it, almoſt 
paralytic weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
few i{imples are perhaps of equal 
efficacy In colic pains, the gripes 
to which children are ſubject, lien- 
teries, and other kinds of immode- 
rate fluxes, this plant frequently 
does good ſerviee. It likewiſe 
proves beneficial in hyſteric calc, 
and affords an uſeful cordial in lan- 
guors and other weakneſſes fol- 
lowing delivery. 

The bet: preparations for theſe 
purpoſes are, a ſtrong infuſion made 
from the dry leaves in water (which 
is much ſuperior to one from the 
green herb), or rather a tincture or 
extract prepared with rectified ſpi 

; rit, 
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rit. Theſe poſſeſs the whole vir- 
Tnes of the mint: the effential oil 
and diſtilled water contain only the 
aromatic part ; the expreſſed juice 
only the aſtringency and bitteriſh- 
neſs, together with the mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance common to all vege- 
tables. The effeutial oil, a ſunple 
water, a ſpirit, and a conſerve, are 


Kept in the ſhops. 
MENYANTHES, 


FOLIUM., 


MERCURIALIS [Ges. ] Her- 
$a. 

Aercurialis annua J. in. 

Herb mercury ; the leaves. 

Theſe ſtand among the five emol- 
hent herbs ; and with this intention 
are 6 made uſe of in gly- 
fters. A ſyrup made from the 

leaves, given in the doſe of two 
ounces, is ſaid to prove a mild and 
uſeful laxative,” » 

There is another ſort of mercu- 
rialis growing in woods and hedges, 
which, though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers as having the 
fame virtues with the foregoing, and 
as being more palatable, has been 
found poſſeſſed of noxious qualitics. 

This may be dittinguiſhed trom the 
foregoing, by its being a perennial 
plant, Mercurialis perennis Lin. by be- 
ing larger, having its leaves rough, 
and the ſtalk not at all branched, it 
is commonly called dog's mercury. 


vide TRI· 


MERCURIUS, vide HvpRARA- 


CYRUS, 


MESPILA. Fru@us meſpili vul- 
garis J. B. 

Mefpilus Germanica Lin. 

"The medlar tree; its fruit, 

Medlars are ſcarcely ever made 
uſe of for any medicinal purpo— 
es. They have a very auterc a- 
firingent taſte, inſomuch as not to 
be catable until mellowed by keep- 
aug. 


MEUM Brun. ] Radix. 

AEthuſa meum Lin. 

Spiguel; 5 the root. 

Spignel is an ambelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy and the warmer 
parts of Europe, and ſometimes al 
io in England. The roots have 3 
pleatant aromatic ſmell, and a warm 
pungent bitteriſh "FI in virtue 
they are timilar to the leviſticum, 
from which this root ſeenis to diffi 
only in being weaker and ſomewhat 
more agreeable, It is an uſeful a 
romatic and carminative, though at 
preſent ſo little regarded as to hay: 
no place in vur pharmacopcaias. 


MEZEREUM [ Lond. EA. 
Cortex radicis. 

Daphne mezereum Lin, 

Mezereon, or ſpurge olive ; th- 
bark of the root. 

Mezereon, although an article oi 
great activity has only of late lad 
a place in our pharmacopeias. It 
is a native of different parts ct 
Europe; it has clegant pale pur- 
phſh or white flowers, fometimes 
appearing about the end of Jauu- 
ary. Ihe root was long uſed in the 
Liſbon Gict-drinks for venereal com- 
plaints, particularly nodes and other 
ſymptons reſiſting the uſe of mer- 
cury ; but with the compoſition of 
this article we were unacquainted, 
till an account of it was publiſhed 
in the Edinburgh Phyſical Eſſays, 
by Dr Donald Monro of London. 

On chewing it a little, it proves 
very pungent, and its acrimony 13 
accumulated abont the fauces, and 
is very durable. It is employed 
chiefly under the form of decoction; 
and it enters the decoctum ſarſaps. 
Till:x compolitum of the London 
college; but it has alſo becn ufed in 
powder combined with ſome inactive 
one, as that of liquorice root. It is 
apt to occation vomiting aud purg* 
ing; ſo muil be begun in grain- -doles 
and gradually increaſed. It is ofter 
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The bark of the root contains moſt 
acrimony, though ſome prefer the 
woody part. Mezereon has alſo 
deen uſed with good effects in tu- 
mours and cutaneous eruptions not 
venereal. 


MILLEFOLIUM [Ad.] Fo- 
la, flores. 

Achillea millefolium Lin. 

Milfoil ; the leaves and flowers. 

This grows plentifully about the 
fides of fields, and on dry commons, 
flowering greateſt part of the ſum- 
mer. The leaves have a rough bit- 
teriſh taſte, and a faint aromatic 
fmell. Their virtues are thoſe of a 
very mild aſtringent; and as ſuch 
they ſtand recommended in hzmor- 
rhagies hoth internal and external, 
in diarrhœas, debility, and laxity of 
the fibres, and likewiſe in ſpaſmodic 
and hytterical affections. In theſe 
caſes, ſome of the Germans have a 
very high opinion of this herb, par- 
ticularly Stahl, who eſteemed it a 
very effectual aſtringent, and one of 
the molt certain tonics and ſedatives. 
Its virtues are extracted in great 
perfection by proof ſpirit; water 
takes up its aftringency and bitter- 
Neſs, but little of its aromatic fla- 
your; tinctures made in rectified 
ſpirit contain both, though they 
de rather weaker than thoſe in proof 
ſpirit, 

The flowers of milfoil are conſi- 
cerably ſtronger in aromatic flavour 
than the leaves; in diſtillation, they 
yield a ſmall quantity of eſfentialoil, 
of an elegant blue colour. 

The roots, taken up in the ſpring, 
have an agreeable, warm, pungent 
talle, Dr Grew reſembles them to 
contrayerva, and imagines they 
might in ſome degree ſupply its 
place : this, however, is much to be 
doubted, fince there is ſuch a re- 
markabledifference betweenthetwo, 
that whilſt one retains its taſte for a 
tength of time after it has been 
brought to us from America, the 
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taſte of the other is alms| loſt by 
drying. 


MILLEPEDA [Lond. Tad. ] 

Oniſcus aſſellus Lin. 

Slaters. 

Theſe inſects are found in cellars, 
under ſtones, and in cold moitt 
places: in the warmer countries they 
are rarely met with. Millepedes have 
a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
ſomewhat pungent, ſweetiſh, nau- 
ſcous taſte. They have been highly 
celebrated in ſuppreſſions of urine, 
in all kinds of obſtructions of the 
bowels, in the jaundice, weakneſs 
of fight, and a variety of other diſ- 
orders. Whether they have any juſt 
title to theſe virtues, rs greatly to be 
doubted : thus much 1s certain, that 
their real effects come far thort of 
the character uſually given of them. 
Their ofhicinal preparations are, the 
millepedes dried and powdered, and 
a vinous infuſion, which is by ſome 
held in high eſteem in caſes of hoop- 
ing cough, | 


MINTUM [Lond.] Red lead; 
lead calcined to rednefs. Sre the 
article PLomBUn. 


MORSUS DIABOLY 
[ Brun. Radix, folia. 

Scabioſa ſucciſſa Lin. 

Devil's bit; the leaves and roots. 

Theſe ſtand recommended as a- 
lexipharmacs, but they have long 
given place to medicines of greater 


efficacy. 
MORUM [Lond.] Frudus. 


Morus nigra Lin. 

Mulberry; the fruit. 

Tuis tree is commonly cultivated 
on account of its fruit, which is ra- 
ther eaten for pleaſure than uſed as 
a medicine; it has the common 
qualities of the other ſweet fruits, 
abating heat, quenching thirſt, and 
promoting the grofler ſecretions ; an 
agreeable ſyrup made from the juice 
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2.32 
is kept in the ſhops. The bark 


of the roots has been in conſiderable 
eſteem as a vermifuge; its taſte is bit- 
ter, and ſomewhat aitringent, 


MOSCHUS [Lond. Ed.] 

Moſchus moſchiferus Lin. 

Muſk, 

Muſl is a grumous ſubſtance like 
clotted blood, found in a little bag, 
ſituated near the umbilical region of 
a particular kind ot animal met with 
in China, Tartary, and the Eait In- 
dies: the beſt muſk is brought from 
Tonquin, an inferior ſort from A- 
gria and Bengal, and a {till worſe 
from Ruſſia. 

Fine muſk comes to us in round 
thin bladders ; which are generally 
about the fize of a pigeon's egg. 
covered with ſhort brown hairs, well 
filled, and without any appearance 
of having been opened. The muſk 
itſelf is dry, with a kind of unctuo- 
fity, of a dark reddiſh brown, or 
ruſty blackiſh colour, in ſmall round 
grains, with very few hard black 
clots, and perfectly free from any 
ſandy or other viſible foreign mat- 
ter. If chewed, and rubbed with a 
knife on paper, it looks ſmooth, 
bright, yellowiſh, and free from grit- 
tineſs. Laid on a red-hot iron, it 
catches fiame, and burns almoſt en- 
tirely away, leaving only an exceed- 
ing ſmall quantity of light greyiſh 
sſhes ; if any earthy ſubſtances have 
been mixedwiththe muſk, the quan- 
tity of the reſiduum will readily diſ- 
cover them. 

Muſk has a bitter ſubacrid taſte; 
a fragrant ſmell, agreeable at a di- 
ſtance, but diſagreeable when 100 
near, unleſs. weakened by the ad- 
mixture of other ſubſtances. If 
a ſmall quantity be infuſed in ſpi- 
tit of wine in the cold for a few 
days, it imparts a deep, but not 
red tincture: this, though it diſ- 
covers no great ſmell of the mulk, 
is nevertheleſs ſtrongly impregna- 
ted with its virtues; a ſingle drop 
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of it communicates to a whole 
quart of wine a rich muſky flavour. 
The degree of that flavour a tindurc 
drawn trom a known quantity of 
muſk, communicates to vinoas l. 
quors, is perhaps one of the he! 
criteria for judging of the gooduef: 
of this commodity. Neumann in. 
forms us, that ſpirit of wine dit. 
ſolves ten parts out of thirty of 
muſk, and that water takes up 
twelve; that water elevates its ſmell 
in diſtillation, whiltt pure ſpirit 
brings over nothing. 

Muſk is a medicine of great eſicem 
in the eaſtern countries: among 
us, it has been for ſome time pretty 
much out of uſc, even as 2 pei fame. 
It appears, however, from late ex- 
perience, to be, when properly ma- 
naged, a remedy of great ſcrvice 
even againſt thoſe diſorders which it 
has been ſuppoſed to produce. Dr 
Wall has communicated (in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, Ne 474), 
an account of ſome extraordinary ef. 
fects of rauſk in convulſive and other 
diſeaſes, which have too often haf. 
fled the force of medicine. He ob- 
ſerves, that the ſmell of perfumes is 
often of differvice, where the ſub- 
ſtance taken inwardly, and in conſi- 
derable quantity, produces the hap- 
pieſt effects: that two perſons, la- 
bouring under a ſubſultus tendinum, 
extreme anxiety, and want of ſleep, 
from the bite of a mad dog, by ta- 
King two doſes of muſk, each of 
which were ſixteen grains, wereper- 
fectly relieved from tho ir complaints. 
He likewiſe obſerves, that convulive 
hiccups, attended with the work 
ſymptoms, were removed by a doſe 
or two, of ten grains: and that in 
ſome caſes, where this medicine 
could not, on account of ſtrong 
convullions, be adminiſtered to the 
patient by the mouth, it proved of 
ſervice when injected as a glyſter, 
He likewiſe adds, that under the 
quantity of ſix” grains, he never 


found much effect from it; but thats 
taken 
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taken to ten grains and upwards, it 
never fails to produce a mild dia- 
phoreſis, without at all heating or 
giving any uneaſineſs ; that on the 
contrary, it eaſes pain, raiſes the 
ſpirits, and that after the ſweat 
breaks out the patient uſuaily falls 
into a refreſhing ſleep; that he ne- 
ver met with any hyſterical perſon, 
how averſe ſoever to perfumes, but 
could take it in the form of a bolus, 
without inconvenience. To this 
paper is annexed an account: of ſome 
farther extraordinary eficcts of muſk, 
obſerved by another gentleman. Re- 
peated experience has fince conſirm- 
ed its efficacy in theſe diſorders. 


The doſe has ſometimes been increa- 


{ed, particularly in convulſive difor- 
ders, to the quantity of a ſcruple 
or half a dram every three or four 
hours, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
of the muſk julep between. The ju- 
lep is the only officinal preparation 
of it. It is combined with opium 
in tetanus, and with mercury in ra- 
bies canina. 

It is not improbable, that we are 
often diſappointed of the good ef- 
tes which this medicine might pro- 
duce, from the muſk with which the 
"ops are ſupplied being previouſly 
«dulterated. 


MYROBAL ANI. 

Myrotalans, dried iruits brought 
rom the Eaſt Indies; their out- 
ward part freed from the ſtone, 

Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals : all 
of them are ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce of the ſame tree, but its bota- 
meal deſcr.ption is not yet aſcer- 
tained, 

All the myrobalans have a gen- 
#: purgative virtue. They have 


alſo an aſtringent quality, diſcover- 
able by the taſte, from their uſe a- 
mong the Indians for tanning lea- 
ther, and from their ſtriking a black 
colour with chalybcate ſolutions: in 
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conſequence of this, they are ſuppo- 
ſed to ſtrengthen the bowels after 
their operation as a cathartic is over. 
Nevertheleſs their purgative virtue 
is ſo ſmall that practitioners have 
for a long time laid them entire- 
ly aſide with that intention; and 
the college of Edinburgh, as well as 
that of London, has now rejected 
them from the catalogue of officina! 
ſimples. 


MYRRHA [ Lond. Ed.] Gum- 
mi reſina. | 

Myrrh ; gum reſin. 

Myrrh is a concrete gummy reſi- 
nous juice brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, in globes or drops, of vari- 
ous colours and magnitudes. The 
beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſparent; 
of a lightly pungent, bitter taſte, 
with an aromatic flavour, though 
not ſufficient to prevent its proving 
nauſeous to the palate; and a ſtrong, 
not diſagreeable ſmell. The medical 
effects of this aromatiè bitter are to 
warm and ſtrengthen the viſcera: it 
frequently occaſions a mild diapho- 
reſis, and promotes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. 

Hence it proves ſervicable in lan- 
guid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from a 
timple inactivity, thoſe female diſor- 
ders which proceed from a cold mu- 
cous, ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the 
humours, ſuppreſſions of the uterine 
diſcharges, cacheCtic diforders, and 
where the lungs and thorax are op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm. Myrrh is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed in a peculiar man- 
ner to reſiſt putiefaction in all parts 
of the body; and in this light ſtands 
recommended in malignant, putrid, 
and peſtilential fevers, and in the 
ſmall-pox ; in which laſt it is ſaid to 
accelerate the eruption. | 

The preſent practice does not ſeem 
to expect any peculiar virtue from 
myrrh ; and it is now perhaps leſs 
employed than formerly, Some late 

Writers, 
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writers, however, and particularly 
Dr Simmons, in his Treatiſe on Con- 
ſumptions, have beſtowed very high 
encomiums on it, even in caſes of 
tuberculous phthifis ; and although 
It can by no means be repreſented as 
a remedy much to be depended 
on, yet there is reaſon to believe 
tbat it has been ſervicable in ſome 
caſes. 

ReRified ſpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 
this drug, and does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation : the 

ummy ſubſtance left by this men- 

ruum has a diſagreeable taſte, with 
ſcarcely any of the peculiar fla- 
vour of the myrrh ; this part diſ- 
ſolves in water, except ſome impu- 
rities which remain. In diſtillation 
with water, a conſiderable quantity 
of a ponderous eſſential oil ariſes, re- 
ſembling in flavour the origizaldrug. 
Myrrh 1s the baſis of an officinal 
tincture. It enters the pilulz ex 
aloe et myrrha, the pilule e gum- 
mi, and pilulæ ſtomachicæ, and 
ſome other formulæ. But for ob- 
taining its full effects, it mult be gi- 
ven in doſes of half a drum or up- 
wards: and it is thought to be ad- 
vantageouſly united with a propor- 
tion of nitre, cream of tartar, or 


ſome other refrigerant ſalt. 


MYRTUS [ Brun.] Bacce. 
Myrtus communis Lin. 

Myrtle ; the berries. 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, grow- 
ing in Italy, and cultivated in our 
botanicgardens. The leaves and ber- 
ries have been ſometimes made uſe 
of as aſtringents, but not at preſent 
regarded. 


NAPUS [ Brun.] Semen. 

Braſſica napus Lin. 

Sweet navew, or navew gentle ; 
the ſeeds. 
This is a ſort of turnip, ſown in 
one of our gardens for culinary uſe ; 
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the roots are warmer than the com. 
mon turnip. The ſeeds have a bit. 
teriſh taſte, accompanied with ; 
faint aromatic flayour : abundance 
of virtues have beenaſcribed tothem, 
as attenuating, detergent, alexiphar- 
mac, and others; at preſent they 
are hardly employed in medicine. 


NARDUS INDICA [ Brus.] 
Radix. | 

Andropagon nardus Lin. 

Indian nard, or ſpikenard. 

This root, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, is a congeries of ſmall 


fibres iſſuing from one head, and 


matted cloſe together, ſo as to form 
a bunch about the ſize of the finger, 
with fome ſmall ftrings at the oppo- 
fite end of the head. The matted 
bres (which are the parts choſen 
for medicinal purpoſes) are ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be the head or ſpike of 
the plant, by others the root : they 
ſeem rather to be the remains of the 
withered ſtalks, or the ribs of the 
leaves: ſometimes entire leaves and 
pieces of ſtalks are found among 
them: we likewiſe now and then 
meet with a number of theſe bunches 
iſſuing from one root. 

Spikenard has a warm, pungent, 
bitteriſh taſte ; and a ftrong, not 
very agreeable ſmell. It is ſtomachic 
and carminative ; and ſaid to be «+ 
le xipharmac, dinretic, and emmena- 
gogue; but at preſent it is very lit- 
tle employed. 


NASTURTIUM AQUATI- 
CUM [Lond. Ed.] Herba. 
Siſymbrium naſturtium Lin. 
Water-creſſes ; the freſh herb. 
This plant grows wild in rivulets, 
and the clearer ſtanding waters; ts 


leaves remain green all the year, but , 


are in greateſt perfection in the 
ſpring. They have a quick pungen: 
ſmell (when rubbed between the fin- 
gers), and an acrid taſte, ſimilar to 


that of cochlearia, but weaker. As 
. to 
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to their 2 are among the 
milder aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoff- 
man had an high opinion of this 
plant, and recommends it as of ſin- 
gular efficacy for accelerating the 
circulation, ſtrengthening the viſ- 
cera, opening. obſtructions of the 
glands, promoting the fluid ſecre- 
tions, and purifying the blood and 
numours: for theſe purpoſes, the 
expreſſed juice which contains the 
peculiar taſte and pungency of the 
herb, may be taken in doſes of an 
ounce or two, and continued for a 
conſiderable time. The juice is an 
ingredient in the ſuccus cochleariæ 


compoſitus of the ſhops. 
NEPETA. [ Brun.] Folia. 


Nepeta cataria Lin. 

Catmint; the leaves. E 

This plant is commonly cultivat- 
ed in our gardens, and is ſometimes 


ilſo found growing wild in hedges 


and on dry banks. It is a moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
reſembling a mixture of mint and 
penny-royal; of the virtues of which 
i likewiſe participates. 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM 
Brun.) 

Guilandina moringa Lin. 

Nephritic wood. 
This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
poaderous pieces, without knots, of 
a whitiſh or pale yellow colour on 
the outſide, and dark coloured, or 
reddiſh within ; the bark is uſually 
rejected. This wood imparts to 
water or rectiſied ſpirit a deep tinc- 
ture; appearing, when placed be- 


tween the eye and. the light, of a, 


golden colour; in other ſituations, 
blue; pieces of another wood are 
lometimes mixed with it, which give 
only a yellow colour to water: The 
nephritic wood has ſcarce any ſmell, 
aud very little taſte, 
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commended in difficulty of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all diſor- 
ders of the kidneys and urinary paſ. 
ſages; and is ſaid to have this pecu- 
lar advantage, that it does not, like 
the warmer diurctics, heat or offend 
the parts. Practitioners, however, 
have not found theſe virtues war- 
ranted by experience. 


NICO TIANA [Lond. ] Folium. 
Nicotiana tabacum Lin. 
Tobacco; the leaves. 

- This plant was firſt brought into 


Europe about the year 1560, from 


the iſland Tobago in America; and 
is now ſometimes cultivated for me- 
dicinal uſe in our gardens; but ge- 
nerally imported from America in 
large ry” ce The leaves are a- 
bout two feet long, of a pale green 
colour while freſh, and —_ care- 
fully dried of a lively yellowiſh caſt. 
hey have a ſtrong, difagreeable 
ſmell, like that of the narcoticplantsg 
and a very acrid burning taſte, Ta- 
ken internally, they prove virulently 
cathartic and emetic, occafioning 
almoſt intolerable cardialgic anxie- 
ties. By boiling in water, their vi- 
rulence 13 abated, and at length de- 
ſtroyed : an extract made by lon 

coction is recommended by Stahl a 
other German phyſicians, as a ſafe 
and moſt effectual aperient, expecto- 
rant, detergent, &c. but this medi- 
cine, which is extremely precarious 
and uncertain in ſtrength, has never 
come intoany eſteem among us. Of 
late, however, tobacco, under the 
form of a vinous or watery infuſion 

and taken in ſuch ſmall doſes as to 


produce little effect fromitsaQtion on 


the ſtomach, has been recommended 
to the attention of practitioners by 
Dr Fowler. He has found it to be 
a very uſeful and powerful diuretic, 
and has publiſhed many caſes of 
dropſy and dyſury, in which its 
employment has been attended with 
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eſſects have been confirmed by the 
obſervations of other practitioners. 
Tobacco is ſometimes uſed exter- 


nally in for deſtroying 


cutaneous inſects, cleanſing old ul- 
cers, & e. Beaten into a maſh with 
vinegar or brandy, it has ſometimes 
proved ſervicable for removing hard 
tumoursof the hypochondria; an ac- 
count 1s given, in the Edinburgh 
Eſſays, ot two cales of this kind 
cared by it. 


Injections by the anus of the- 


ſmoke or decoction have been uſed 
with advantage in caſes of obſtinate 
conſtipation threatening ileus, of in- 
earcerated hernia, of aſcarides, of 


ſpaſmodic aſthma, and of perſons 


apparently dead from drowning or 
other ſudden cauſes. It has been 
uſed internally in form of ſyrup, 
conſerve, and infuſion, in caſes of 
worms, epilepſy, amenorrhea, aſth- 
ma, &c. but it is certainly too ac- 
tive to be thus yentured on. An in- 
fufion of its aſhes, recommended in- 
dropſy, is not probably different 
from other ſuch vegetable lixivia. 
There is another ſort of tobacco 
found wild on dunghills in ſeveral 
parts of England: Nicotiana: ruſbica 
of Lin. It ſeems to agree in qua- 


lity with the hyoſcyamus formerly 


mentioned, though, as Dale informs 
us, often ſubſtituted in our markets 
for the true tobacco : from which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed by the leaves 
being much ſmaller, and the flowers 
not reddith as thoſe of the officinal 


ſort, but of a yellowiſh green co- 


jour. 


NIGELLA [ Brun. ] Semen. 

Nigella ſativa Lin. 

Fennel- flower; the ſeeds. 

This plant is fown annually in 
ſome of our gardens; the ſeeds moſt 
eſteemed are brought from Italy. 
They have a ſtrong, not unpleaſant 


ſmell; and a ſubacrid, ſomewhat 
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unctuous diſagreeable taſte. They 


ſtand recommended as. aperient, 
diuretic, &c. but have long been 
ſtrangers to practice, and are by 
ſome ſuſpected to have-noxious qua- 
lities. 


NITRUM [Lond. Ed) 

Kali nitratum. © 

Nitre. 

Nitre, or ſaltpetre, is a ſalt ex- 
traced in Perſia and the Eaſt In- 
dies from certain earths that lie on 
the ſides of hills; and artificially 
produced, in ſome parts of Europe 
from animal and vegetable matters 
rotted together, with the addition 
of lime and aſhes, and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air; without 
the acceſs of which, nitre is never 


generated: the ſalt extracted from 
the earth, &c. hy means of water, 


is purified by colature and cryſtal- 
lizatien. 

Pure nitre diſſolves in about fix 
times its weight of water, and con- 
eretes again into colourleſs tranſpa- 


rent cryſtals ; their figure is that of 


an hexagonal priſm, terminated by 
a pyramid- of an equal number of 
tides, 
and in contact with fuel deflagrates, 
with a bright flame; and conſiderable 
noiſe; after the detonation is over, 


a large quantity of alkaline ſalt is 


found.remaining. The taſte of nitre 
is ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 
accompanied with a certain ſenſa- 
tion of coldneſs. 

Nitre is amedicine cclebrated in 
many diſorders. Beſides the ape- 
rient quality of neutral ſalts in gene- 
ral, it has a manifeſtly cooling one, 
by which it quenches thirſt, and a- 
bates febrile heats and commotions 
of the blood : it has one great ad- 


vantage above the refrigerating me- 


dicines of the acid kind, that it does 
not coagulate the animal juices ; 


blood, which' is coagulated by all 


the mineral acids, and milk, &c. by 
acids 


It readily melts in the fire; 
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acids of every kind, are by nitre 


rendered more dilute, and preſerved 
from coagulation : it is, however, 
ſuppoſed to thicken the thin, ſe- 
rous, acrimonious humours, and oc- 
caſion an uniform mixture of them 
with ſuch as are more thick and viſ- 
cid; by this means preventmg the 
il! conſequences which would other- 
wiſe enſue from the former, though 
it has not, as Junkner ſuppoſes, 
any property of really obtunding 
zcrimony. This medicine for the 
moſt part promotes urine ; ſome- 
times gently looſens the belly; but 
ia cold phlegmatic habits, very rarely 
has this effect, though given in large 
doſes : alvine fluxes, proceeding 
from too great acrimouy of the 
bile or inflammation of the inteſ- 
tines, are ſuppreſſed by it: in cho- 
leric and febrile diforders, it gene- 
rally excites ſweat ; but in malig- 
nant caſes, where the pulſe is low, 
ind the ſtrength loſt, it retards this 
alutary evacuation aud the eruption 
of the exanthemata. 

Dr Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 
nitre ; in which he informs us, from 
his own experience, that this ſalt 
added to gargariſms employed in in- 
lammations of the fauces in acute 
fevers, thickens the ſalival moiſture 
upox the palate and fauces into the 
confiſtence of a mucus, which keeps 
them moiſt for a conſiderable time ; 
Whereas, if nitre be not added, a 
laden dryneſs of the mouth imme- 
lately enſues: that in nephritic 
complaints, the prudent uſe of nitre 
d of more ſervice than any of the 
numerous medicines uſually recom- 
nended in that diſeaſe: that nitre 
pies great relief in ſuppreſſion and 
leat of urine, whether fimple or oc- 
aloned by a venereal taint ; that 
dis of great ſervice in acute and 

uſammatory pains of the head, eyes, 

ans, teeth, &c. in all eryſipelatous 
rftions whether particular or. uni- 
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verſal, and likewiſe in chronic deli - 
rium; and in diarrhœa happening 
in petechial fevers, nitre mixed with 
abforbents and diaphoretics, had the 
beſt effects, always putting a ſtop to 
the flux, or rendering the evacuation 
ſalutary; that in diarrhœa happen- 
ing in the ſmall · pox, it had been em- 
ployed with the like ſucceſs, two 
doſes or three at moſt conſiſting of 
two, three, or four grains each, ac- 
cording to the age, &c. of the pa- 
tient, given at the interval of two or 
three hours, putting a ſtop to the 
flux, after the bezoardie powders, 
both with and withont opium, had 
been given without ſucceſs. The 
fame author recommends this falt 
likewiſe as a medicine of ſingular 
fervice in cholera attended with 
great anxieties and heat of the 
blood; in the flatulent ſpaſmodic 
heartburns familiar tohypochondria- 
cal people; and againft the loſs of ap- 
petite, nauſea, vomiting, &c. with 
which. gouty perſons are ſometimes 
ſeized, on the pains of the feet, &c. 
ſuddenly remitting. In caſes of this 
laſt kind, the uſe of nitre ſurely re- 
quires great caution, though the au- 
thoraſſures us, that no bad confequen- 
ces aro to be feared from it. Never- 
theleſs, he obſerves, that in a phthi- 
ſis and ulcerous affection, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice; and that 
therefore its uſe may be ſuperſeded 
in theſe complaints. Indeed, in diſ- 
orders of the lungs in general, it is 
commonly reckoned to be rather 
hurtful than beneficial. In modern 
practice, it is given in form of pow- 
der or julep as a refrigerant and 
diuretic ; and ſome recommend it 
much in hemoptyſis, though in ſome 
conſtitutions it is alleged to have a 
peculiar influence on the lungs, oc- 
caſioning dy ſpnœa even when given 
by the anus. It is ſaid to diſpoſe 
to cramps in the ſtomach, and to be 
particularly unfriendly to gouty ſto- 
machs. 

The 
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The uſual doſe of this medicine 
among us isfrom two or three grains 
to a ſeruple; though it may be gi- 
ven with great ſafety, and generally 
to better advantage, in larger quan- 
tities: the only inconvenience is its 
dot being apt to ſit eaſy on the ſto- 
mach. — have affirmed, that 
this ſalt loſes half its weight of a- 
queous moiſture by fuſion, and con- 
ſequently chat one part of melted 
nitre is equivalent to two of the 
eryſtals; but it did not appear, up- 
on ſeveral careful trials, to loſe ſo 
much as one twentieth of its weight. 
The only officinal preparation of 
nitre is the troches. It is employ- 
ed likewiſe in operations on metal- 
lic bodies, for promoting their cal- 
eination, as in the calx antimonii 
nitraſa. 


NUMMULARIA [Brun.] 
Folia. 

Lyſimachia nummularia Lin. 

Money · wort, or herb two-pence; 
the leaves. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly in moiſt 
watery places, and creeps on the 
ground with two little roundiſh 
leaves at each joint. Their taſte is 
ſubaſtringent, and very lightly acid: 
hence they ſtand recommended by 
Boerhaave in the hot ſcurvy, and in 
uterine and other hæmorrhagies. 
But their effects are ſo inconſidera- 
dle, that common practice takes no 
notice of them. 


NUX MOSCHATA [Lond. 
Ed.] Oleum efſentiale ; oleum expreſ- 
fum, oleum macis, vulgo didtum. 
Myriftica moſchata. Ad. Holm. 


[Lond 


Nutmeg. * 
Nutmegsare the kernel of a roun- 
diſh nut which grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The outſide covering of 
this fruit is ſoft and fleſny like that 
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preſſed from the nutmeg» The bel 


cond ſort, which is paler eoloure 
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of 3 walnut, and ſpontaneouſly o. 
pens when the nut grows ripe: im- 
mediately under this lies the mace, 
(ſee the article Macis) which form 
a kind of reticular covering; thro 
the fiſſures whereof appears a hard 
woody ſhell that includes the nut. 
meg. Theſe kernels have long been 
made uſe of both for medicinal and 
culinary purpoſes, and deſerved; 
looked upon as a warm agreeable 2. 
romatic. They are ſuppoſed like. 
wiſe to have an aſtringent virtue; 
and are employed with that inten. 
tion in diarrhœas and dyſenteries, 
Their aſtringency is ſaid to be in- 
creaſed by torrefaction, but thiz 
does not appear to the taſte: this 
treatment certainly deprives the 
ſpice of ſome of its finer oil, and 
therefore renders it leſs efficacious 
for any good purpoſe; and, if ve 
may reaſon from analogy, probably 
abates of its aſtringency. Nutmeys 
diſtilled with water, afford a large 
quantity of eſſential oil, reſembling 
in flavour the ſpice itſelf; after the 
diſtillation, an inſipid ſebaceous mat- 
ter is found ſwimming on the un. 
ter; the decoction, inſpiſſated, gives 
an extract of an unctuous, very 
lightly bitteriſh taſte, and with lit 
tle or no aſtringency. ReRiked 
ſpirit extracts the whole virtue of 
nutmegs by infuſion, and elevates 
very little of it in diſtillation : hence 
the ſpirituous extract poſſeſſes the 
flavour of the ſpice in an eminent 
degree. 

Nutmegs yield to the preſs, when 
heated, a conſiderable quantity af 
limpid yellow oil, which on cooling 
concretes into a ſebaceous conlil- 
ence. In the ſhops we meet with 


is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, i 
ſtone jars; this is of a thick cor 
ſiſtence, of the colour of mace, 400 
an agreeable fragrant ſmell : the ſe 
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and much inferior in quality, comes 
from Holland in ſolid maſſes, gene- 
rally flat and of a ſquare figure : the 
third, which is the worſt of all, and 
uſually called common, oil of mace, 
is an artificial compoſition of ſevum, 
palm oil, and the like, flavoured with 
a little genuine oil of nutmeg, 
Theſe oils yield all that part in which 
their aromatic flavour reſides, on di- 
fillation to water, and in pure ſpi- 
tit by infuſion : the diſtilled liquor, 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepared im- 
mediately from the nutmeg. The 
officinal preparations of nutmegs 
er, @ ſpirit and effential oil, and 
, WY the nutmegs in ſubftance roaſted. 
Doch the nutmeg itſelf and its eſſen- 
du oil enter ſeveral compotitions, 
s the confectio aromatica, ſpiritus 
: Wh enmoniz compoſitus, &c. 


Nox PISTACHIA [Gen.] 
1 Piftachia vera Lin. 

8 Piſtachio nut. 

ke This is a moderately large nut, 
u: containing a kernel of a pale green- 
„dh colour, covered with a reddiſh 


fein. The tree which produces it 
Ross ſpontaneouſly in Perſia, Ara- 
ü- bas, and ſeveral iſlands of the Archi- 
e pelago: it bears likewiſe the colds 
of WJ of our own climate, ſo as to have 
tes produced fruit not inferior to that 
\ce WW Voich we receive from abroad. Pi- 
the WY ſtachio nuts have a pleaſant, ſweet, 
ent WY unctuous taſte, reſembling that of 

amonds, They are ranked among 
en i de analeptics; and are by ſome 
much eſteemed in certain weakneſ- 
ſs, and in emaciated habits. 


fiſt | 
in NUX VOMICA Sicc. 
ces, Hrychnos nux vomica Lin. 


Nux vomica. 

This is the produce of a tree 
growing in the Eaſt Indies, where 
ts faid to be uſed as a ſpecific a · 
paw! the bite of a ſpecies of water- 
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ſnake. It is conſiderably bittet and 
deleterious ; but has been uſed in 
doſes from five to ten grains twice 
a-day in intermittents, particular- 
ly obſtinate quartans, and in con- 
tagious dyſentery. The frychros 
Ignatii is a tree of the ſame kind, 
producing gourd-like fruit, the ſeeds 
of which are improperly called St 
Ignatius's beans. Theſe, and alſo 
the woods or roots, of ſome ſuch 
trees, called lignum colubrinum or 
ſnake wood, are very narcotic bitters 
like the nux vomica. 


NYMPHAA ALBA [Brun. ] 
Radix, flores. 

Nymphea alba Lin. 

White water-lily ; the root and 
flowers. | 

This grows in rivers and large 


lakes, flowering uſually in June. 


The roots and flowers have a rough, 
bitteriſh, glutinous taſte; (the flow- 
ers are the leaſt rough); and when 
freſh, they have a diſagreeable ſmell, 
which is in great meaſure loſt by 
drying : they are recommended 1u 
alvine fluxes, gleets, and the like. 
The roots are ſuppoſed by ſome to 
be in a high degree narcotic, but on 
no very good foundation. Linde- 
ſtolpe informs us, that in ſome parts 
of Sweden they were in times of 
ſcarcity uſed as food, and did not 
prove unwholſome. 


OCHRA {\ Brun. : 

Yellow ochre : a ſoft fi iable ore 
of iron, of a yellow colour, dug in 
ſeveral parts of England. It poſſeſ- 
ſes the virtues of the calces of iron 
and hzmatites ; but in ſo low a de- 
gree, that the ſhops have deſervedly 
rejected it ; its principal uſe is as a 
pigment, : | 


OCULI CANCRORUM. See 


CAN cRORUM Ocuii, 


ENA- 
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Oenanthe crocata Lin. 
Hemlock dropwort. 

This is one of three ſpecies of the 
genus œnanthe, belonging to the 
umbelliferous. claſs, and natives of 
Great Britain. It grows in moilt 
places, with pinnated leaves, ribbed 
ſtalk, and white thick ſhort bunchy 
roots. It is known as a virulent 
Poiſon ; but the juice of the root, 
or the infuſion of the leaf, has been 
recommended in chronic eruptions. 

A caſe was ſome time ago pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions by Dr Pultney; in which, 
when taken by miſtake in an affec- 
tion of that kind, at had neatly pro- 
ved fatal, but was in the end the 
means of accompliſhing a complete 
recovery. It has ſince that been a 
good deal employed at Edinburgh, 
and in ſome caſcs with apparent ad- 
vantage. The late Dr Hope thought 


that in many caſes he found an infu- 


tion of leaves highly uſeful in pro- 
mating the menſtrual diſcharge. It 
does not ſeem to have yet found its 
way into any of our modern phar- 
macopœias; but it may, we think, 
be juttly conſidered as meriting far- 
ther attention. It proves diuretic, 
and 15 apt to occaſtun vertigo and 
Uckneſs. 


OLIBANUM [ Lond. EA] 
Gummi reſina. 

Juniperus Lycia Lin. 

Olibanum. 

This gummi reſinous ſubſtance is 
brought from Turkey and the Laſt- 
Ladies, uſually in drops or tc ars, like 
thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a 
pale yellowiſh, and ſometimes red- 
dith colour; a moderately warm 
pungent taſte, and a ſtrong, not 
very. agreeable ſmell. This drug has 
received many different appellations, 
according to its different appearan- 
ces: the ſingle tears are called imply 
 olibanum, or thus ; when two are 
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joined together, they have been call. 
ed thus maſculum, and when two 
were very large, thus femininyy; : 
ſometimes four or five, about the 
bigneſs of Klberts, are found adhe. 
ring to a piece of the bark of the 
tree from which they exuded ; theſe 
have been named thus corticoſum ; the 
finer powder, which rubs off from 
the tears in the carriage, mica thuric; 
and the coarſer powder, manna thu. 
71s. This drug is not however, iy 
any of its ſtates, what is now called 
thus or frankincenſe in the ſhops, 
Olibanum conſiſts of about equal 
parts of gummy and reſinous mat- 
ters; the firſt ſoluble in water, the 
other in rectified ſpirit, With re- 
gard to its virtues, abundance have 
been attributed to it, particularly in 
diſorders of the head and breaſt, in 
hæmoptoes, and in alvine and ute- 
rine fluxes.: but its real effects in 
theſe caſes are fat fromanſwering the 
promiſes of the recommenders. Ri- 
verius is {aid to have had large expe- 
rience of the good effects of this 
drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially epide- 
mic ones: he directs a ſcooped apple 
to be filled with a dram of olibanum, 
then covered and roaſted under the 
aſhes ; this is to be taken for a doſe, 
three ounces of carduus water drank 
after it, and the patient covered up 
warm in bed: in a ſhort time, he 
ſays, either a plentiful ſweat, or a 
geutle diarrhœa, enſues, which cat- 
ries off the diſeaſe. Geoffroy in- 
forms us, that he has frequently 
made uſe of this medicine, after ve- 
neſection, with good ſucceſs ; but 
acknowledges that it has ſometimes 


tailed. 
OIL IVA [| Lond Ed.] Oleum ex. 


preſſum. 


Olea Europea Lin. 


Olive; the expreſſed oil of the 


fruit, 

This tree grows in the ſouther" 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, = 
; | otber 
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other warm countries: with us it 
is uſually preſerved in the green- 
houſes of the curious, though it will 
bear our ordinary winters in the o- 
pen air, and produce very good 
fruit. Olives have an acrid, bitter, 
extremely diſaggeeable taſte: pick- 
led, as we receive them from a- 
broad, they prove leſs diſagreeable; 
the Lucca olives, which are ſmaller 
than the _— have the weakelt 
tate; the Spaniſh, or larger, the 
trongeſt; the Provence, which are 
of a middling ſize, are generally the 
moſt eſteemed. 

The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell, and 
does not greatly differ in quality 
fom oil of almonds. Authors make 
mention of two ſorts of this oil, one 
expreſſed from the olives when fully 
ripe, which is our common olive 
oil: the other, before it has grown 
ripe; this is called oleum immatu- 
rum, and omphacinum, Nothing 1s 
met with in the ſhops under this 
name; and Lemery affirms, that 
there is no ſuch oil; unripe olives, 
vielding only a viſcid juice to the 
preſs, From the ripe truit, two or 
three ſorts are obtained, differing 
in degree of purity : the pureſt runs 
by light preſſure: the remaining 
magma, heated and preſſed more 
ſrongly, yields an inferior ſort, 
with ſome dregs at the bottom, 
called amurca. All theſe oils con- 
tun a conſiderable portion of a- 
queous moiſture, and a mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance; which ſubje& them 
torun into a putrid ſtate: to pre- 
vent this, the preparers add ſome 
lea· ſalt, which, imbibing the aque- 
aus aud mucilaginous parte, ſinks 
with them to the bottom; by this 
means the oil becomes more homo- 
gencous, and conſequently leſs ſu— 
iceptible of alteration. In its paſ- 
"age to us, ſome of the ſalt, thrown 
rom the bottom by the ſhaking 
v the ves), is ſometimes mixed 


with and detained in the oil, which, 
in our colder climate, becomes too 
thick to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide; 
and hence this oil is ſometimes 
found to have amanifeſt ſaline taſte. 
Oil olive is uſed in the ſimple oleum 
ſulphuratum, and ſeveral ointments. 
It 1s oftener employed with this laſt 
intention than the other expreſſed 
oils, but more rarely for internal 
medicinal purpoſes, although it is 
not unfrequently employed againſt 
coughs and hoarſeneſs, when united 
with water by the intervention of 


alkali. 


ONONIS { Suec.] Radix. 

Ononis ſpinoſa Lin. 

Reſt harrow, cammock, or petty- 
whin.; the root. 

This plant grows wild in waſte- 
grounds, and dry fields. The root 
has a diſagreeable ſmell, and a nau- 
ſeous ſweetiſh taſte ; it ſtands re- 
commended as an aperient and diu- 
retic; but has never been much re- 
garded among us. 


OPIUM {| Lond. Ed.] Succus 
inſpiſſatus. 

Papaver ſomriferum Lin. 

Opium. 

This juice has not yet been col- 
lected in quantity in Europe. E- 
gypt, Perſia, and ſome other pro- 
vinces of Aſia, have hitherto ſuppli- 
ed us with thiscommodity; in thoſe 
countries, large quantities of pop- 
pies are cultivated for this purpoſe. 
The opium prepared about Thebes 
in Egypt, hence named Thebaic 
opium, has been uſually eſteemed 
the beſt ; but this is not now diſtin- 
guiſhed from that collected in other 
places. This juice is brought to us 
in cakes or loaves, covered with 
leaves, and other vegetable matters, 
to prevent their ſticking together; 
it is of a ſolid conſiſtence, yet ſome- 
what ſoft and tenacious, of a 
dark reddiſh brown colour in the 
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maſs, and when reduced into pow- 
der, yellow; of a faint diſagree- 
able ſmell and a bitteriſh taſte, ac- 
companied with a pungent heat and 
acrimony. 

In the province af Bahar in the 
Eaſt Indies, it is ſaid, the poppy 
ſeeds are ſown in October or No- 
vember at about eight inches di- 
ſtance; and are well watered till 
the plants are about half a foot 
high, when a compoſt of nitrous 
earth, dung, and aſhes, is ſpread 
over the areas; and a little before 
the flowers appear, they are again 
watered profuſely till the capſules 
are half grown: and then the o- 
pium is collected; for when fully 
ripe, they yield little juice. Two 
longitudinal inciſions, from below 
upwards, without penetrating the 
cavity, are made at ſunſet for three 
or four ſucceſſive evenings; and 
they are allowed to ripen their 
ſeeds. In the morning the juice is 
fcraped off with an iron ſcoop, and 
worked in an earthen pot in the 
ſun's heat till it be of a conſiſtence 
to be formed into thick cakes of a- 
bout four pounds weight, which are 
covered over with the leaves of pop- 
Þy, or tobacco, and dried. It is 
ſaid to be adulterated with various 
unknown ſubſtances, with the cx- 
tract of the poppy plant procured 
by boiling, and even with cow- 
dung. It is purified by reducing 
it to a pulp with hot water, and 
ſtrongly preſſing it while hot thro? 
a linen cloth from its impurities. 
It is then evaporated by a water- 
bath or other gentle heat to its 
original conſiſtence. This extract 
is found to contain a reſin, a kind 
of eſſential oil, a principle of o- 
dour, an eſſential ſalt, and a ſoapy 
extract. X 

Opium has a browniſh colour; 
a ſtrong peculiar ſmell; a taſte at 
firſt nauſeous and bitter, but ſoon be- 
coming acrid, with a ſlight warmth; 
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and it appears to have ſome aftrin. 
gency, as a watery tinQure of it 
forms an ink with a chalybeate ſo- 
lution. | 

The external and internal effe&; 
of opium appear to be various in dif. 
ferent conttitutionsg and in the ſame 
at different times. By ſome, when 
applied to the tongue, the noſe, 
the eye, or any part deprived of 
ſkin, it has been ſaid to ſtimulate 
and to induce eſpecially in the exe 
a ſlight degree of redneſs. But if 
this effect takes place, it is at the 
utmoſt extremely inconſiderable, 
particularly when compared with 
the effect of volatile alkali, ardent 
ſpirit, or a variety of other ar. 
ticles applied to the ſame organ, 
And there can be no doubt, that 
in a very ſhort time the ſenſibility of 
the part to which it is applied, even 
when there has not taken place the 
ſlighteſt mark of preceding ſtimulus 
or inflammation, is very conſider- 
ably diminiſhed. Some allege, tha: 
when applied to the ſkin, it allays 
pain and ſpaſm, procures ſleep, and 
produces all the other falutary or 
dangerous effects which reſult from 
its internal uſe; while others allege, 
that thus applied it has little or no 
effect whatever. 

This variety probably ariſes from 
differences in the condition of the 
ſubcutaneous nerves, and of the 
ſenfibility of the ſurface as being 
more or leſs defended. But there 
is no doubt, that when mixed with 
cauſtic, it diminiſhesthe pain, which 
would otherwiſe enſue, probably 
by deadening the ſenſibility of the 
part. | 

It ſometimes allays the pain in 
a carious tooth; and a watery ſolu- 
tion of it has been uſed in various 
ulcers, certain ophthalmias, and v. 
rulent gonorrhea, when pain and 
inflammation have given very great 
diſtreſs. 

Opium; when taken into the fo 
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mach to ſuch an extent as to have 
any ſenſible effect, gives riſe to a 
pleaſant ſerenity of mind, in gene- 
ral proceeding to a certain degree 
of languor and drowſineſs. The 
action of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem is 
diminiſhed, the pulſe becoming for 
the moſt part, ſofter, fuller, and ſlow- 
er than it was before. There often 
takes place ſwelling of the {ubcutane- 
ous veins, and ſweating ; both proba- 
blythe conſequencesot a diminution 
of reſiſtance at the furface, from a 
diminution of muſcular action; and 
xccordingly opium diminiſhes thoſe 
| WT diſcharges which depend on muſcu- 
hr action, as is particularly exem- 
plified in its effect of binding the 
WH telly. Opium taken iuto the ſto- 
„nach in a larger doſe, gives riſe to 
c WH confuſion of head and vertigo. The 
| WH power of all ſtimulating cauſes, as 
e naking impreſſions on the body is 
; WT fininiſhed 3 and even at times, and 
„in ſtuations when a perſon would 
» WT raturally be awake, ſlcep is irreſiſt- 
s WJ ibly induced. In ſtill larger doſes, 
d itadts in the ſame manner as the 
jr WI carcotic poiſon, giving riſe not only 
n WM {2 vertigo, headach, tremors, and 
e, <lirium, but alſo to convulſions ; 
ond theſe terminating in a ſtate of 
kupor, from which the perſon can- 
m WM not be rouſed. This ſtupor is ac- 
ie companied with flowneſs of the 
he pulſe, and with ſtertor in breath- 
ing, and the ſcene is terminated in 
ne Leath, attended with the ſame ap- 
th prarances as take place in an apo- 
ch plexy. 
ly From theſe effects of opium in a 
he WH Hate of health, it is not wonderful 
that recourſe ſhould have been had 
to it in diſeaſe, as mitigating pain, 
nducing fleep, allaying inordinate 
«tion, and diminiſhing morbid ſen- 
lbility, That theſe effects do re- 
fult from it, is confirmed by the 
ally experience of every obſerver : 
Aud as auſwering one or other of 
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theſe intentions, moſt, if not all, of 
the good conſequences derived from 
it in actual practice are to be ex- 
plained. If, therefore, by a ſeda- 
tive medicine we mean an article 
capable of allaying, aſſuaging, mi- 
tigating, and compoſing, no ſub- 
ſtance can have a better title to 
the appellation of ſedative than o- 
pium. 

As anſwering the purpoſes of mi- 
tigating pain, inducing ſleep, allay- 
ing inordinate action, and diminiſh» 
ing ſenſibility it naturally follows, 
that opium may be employed with 
advantage in a great variety of dif- 
ferent diſeaſes. Indeed there is 
hardly any affection, in which it 
may not, from cire m{tances, be 
proper ; and in all deſperate caſes, 
it is the moſt powerful means of al- 
leviating the miſeries of patients. 


Some practitioners are averſe 


to its uſe where an active inflamma- 
tion takes place but others have 
recourſe to it in ſuch cafes, even 
at an early period, eſpecially after 
blood-letting; and where ſuch af- 


fections are attended not only with. 


pain and ſpaſm, but with watchful- 
neſs and cough, it is often productive 
of the greateſt benefit. Opium 
combined with calomel has of late 
been extenſively employed in every 
form of active inflammation, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. It is 
found alſo to be of very great ſer- 
vice in allaying the pain and pre- 
venting the ſymptomatic fever li- 
able to be induced by wounds, 
fractures, burns, or ſimilar acci- 
dents. : 

In iatermittents, it is ſaid to have 
been uſed with good effect before 
the fit, in the cold ſtage, in the hot 
ſtage, and during the interval. Ci- 
ven even in the hot ſtage, it hasbeen 
obſcrved to allay the heat, thirſt, 
head-ach, and delirium, to induce 
ſweat and ſleep, to cure the dif. 
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eaſe with the leſs bark, and without 
leaving abdominal obſtructions or 
dfopſy. 

It is often of very great ſervice 
in fevers of the typhoid type, when 
patients are diſtreſſed with watch- 
fulneſs or diarrhoea, But where 
theſe or ſimilar circumſtances donot 
indicate its uſe, it is often diſtreſs- 
ing to patients by augmenting thirſt 
and conſtipation. 

In ſmall-pox, when the convul- 
fions before eruption are frequent 
and conſiderable, opium is liberally 
uſed. It is likewiſe given from the 
fifth day onwards; and is found to 
allay the pain of ſuppuration, to 
promote the ptyaliſm, and to be o- 
therwiſe uſeful. * ' 

In dyſentery, after the uſe of 
gentle laxatives, or aloyg with 
them, opium, independently of any 
effect it may have on the fever, is 
of covicquence in allaying the tor- 
mina gad tegeſmus, and in obvia- 
£117 that laxitv of bowels which 1s 


O quently a relict of that diſ- 


In diarrhœa, the diſeaſe itſelf ge- 
nerally carries off any acrimony 
t at may be a cauſe, and then o- 
pium is uſed with great effect. E- 
ven in the worſt ſymptomatic caſes, 
it ſeldom fails to alleviate. 

In cholera and pyroſis, it is al- 
moſt the only thing truſted to. 

In colic, it is employed with 
laxatives; and ne doubt often pre- 
veats ileus and inflammation, by 
relieving the ſpaſm. Even in ileus 
and inincarcerated hernia, it is often 
found to allay the vomiting, the 
ſpaſms, the pain, and ſometimes to 
diminiſh the inflammation, and pre- 
vont the gangrene of the ſtrangula- 
ted gut. | 

It is given to allay the pain and 
favour deſcent of the calculi, and to 
relieve in jaundice and dy ſuria pro- 
ce from ſpaſm. 

It is of acknowledged uſe in the 
din. rent ſpecies of tetanus ; aſſords 
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relief to the various ſpaſmagi: 
ſymptoms of dyſpepſia, hyſteria, 
hypochondriaſis, aſthma, rabies ca. 
nina, &c. and has been found 1{-. 
ful in ſome kinds of epilepſy. 

Of late, in doſes gradually in. 
creaſed to five grains, three, forr, 
or even fix times a-day, it has bern 
uſed in ſyphilis; and ſome inſtan. 
ces are recorded, in which it would 
ſeem that by this remedy alone, a 
complete curehad been obtained, In 
other inſtances, however, after the 
faireſt trial for a conſiderable length 
of time, it has been found ineffec- 
tual ; and upon the whole, it ſcens 
rather to be uſeful in combating 
ſymptoms, and in counteracting 
the effects reſulting from the im- 
proper uſe of mercury, than in 0- 
vercoming the venereal virus, 

It is found uſeful in certain caſcs 
of threatened abortion and linger- 
ing dehvery, in convullions during 
parturition, in the after pains aud 
exceſſive flooding. 

The only form perhaps neceſſary 
for opium is that of pill; nd as it 
is ſo ſoluble in every men{truun! 
there ſeems the leſs occaſion for ti: 
addition of either gum or foi. 
This form is more apt to fit o.. 
the ſtomach than any liquid foro. 
but requires rather more time i 
produce its eſſects. The admin. 
ſtration of opium to the unac- 
cuſtomed is ſometimes very dit. 
cult. The requifite quantity of 
opium is wonderfully different i 
different perſons, and in Cifterent 
ſtates of the ſame perſon. A quar- 
ter of a grain will in one adult pro 
duce effects which ten times that 
quantity will not do in another; 
and a doſe that might prove fatal 
in cholera or colic, would not be 
perceptible in many caſes of tete 
nus or mania. The lowett fate 


doſe to the unaccuſtomed, as men- 
tioned by authors, ſcems to be four 
grains 5 but a dangerous doſe 18 10 
apt to puke, that it has ſeldom * 
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to occaſion death. When given in 
too ſmall a doſe, it is apt to pro- 
dice diſturbed fleep, and other diſ- 
agreeable conſequences 3 and in 
ſome caſes it ſeems impoſſible to be 
made to agree in any doſe or form. 
Often, on the other hand, from a 
mall doſe, ſound fleep, and allevia- 
tion of pain will be produced, while 
a larger one gives riſe to vertigo 
and delirium. Some prefer the re- 
petition of ſmall doſes, others the 
giving of a full doſe at once. In 
ſome it ſeems not to have its proper 
effect till after a conſiderable time. 
The operation of a moderate doſe 
is ſuppoſed to lat in general about 
eight hours from the time of taking 
It, 

Pure opium is partially ſoluble in 
water and in rectified ſpirit, and to- 
tally in proof ſpirit, wine, or vine- 
gar. Water rubbed - with opium, 
and decanted repeatedly till it come 
off colourleſs, vields, on gentle eva- 
poration, an extract which ſome uſe 
and recommend as one of the beſt 
preparations of this ſubſtance, and 
which requires to be given in double 
the doſe of common opium. 

It it ſaid, that alkalies dimi- 
viſh its ſoporific effects; that the 
ixed render it diuretic, the volatile 
determine it to the (kin; and that 
acids deſtroy its activity almoſt en- 
tirely. But when conjoined with 
acids, particularly the diluted vi- 
triolic acid, it often fits eaſily on 
the ſtomach, when it would not o- 
therwiſe be retained, and after- 
wards produces all its ſedative ef- 
fects. 

The chief officinal preparations 
of opium are, the opium purifica- 
tum, pilulæ ex opio, pulvis opiatus, 
tinctura opii, and tinctura opii 
camphorata. Beſides this it enters 
4 great variety of different compo- 
litions, as the pulvis ſudoriticus, bal- 

amum anodynum, electuarium ja- 
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ponicum, pulvis e creta compoſitus, 
XC. 

The occaſional bad effects of o- 
pium may reſult from the ſame 
power by which, in other ſtates of 
the ſyſtem, it proves beneficial. 
The methods, therefore, propo- 
ſed of correcting theſe by roaſt- 
ing, fermentation, long continu- 
ed digeition, repeated ſolutions 
and dittillations, have not ſuc- 
ceeded, 


OPOPANAX { Lond.] Gummi 
refina. 

Paſtinaca opopanax Lin. 

Opopanax. 

This is a concrete gummy reſi- 
nous jucice, obtained from the roots 
of an umbelliferous plant, which 
grows ſpotaneouſly in the warmer 
countries, and bears the colds of 
this. The juice 13 brought from 
Turkey and the Eaft Indies, ſome- 
times in round drops or tears, but 
more commonly in irregular lumps, 
of a reddiſh yellow colour on the 
outſide, with ſpecks of white, in- 
wardly of a paler colour, and fre- 
quently variegated with large white 
pieces. It has a peculiar ſtrong 
ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat 
nauſeous taſte. Its virtues are thoſe 
of an attenuating and aperient me- 
dicine. Boerhaave frequently em- 
ployed it, along with ammoniacum 
and galbanum, in hypocondriacal 
diſorders, obſtructions of the abdo- 
minal viſcera, and ſuppreſſions of 
the menſtrual evacuations from a 
luggiſhneſs of mucous humours, 
and a want of due elaſticity of the 
ſolids : with theſe intentions it 1s 
an uſeful ingredient in the pilulæ 
gummoſz and compound powder of 
myrrh of the London pharmaco- 
pœia, but it is not employed in any 
compoſition of the Edinburgh. Is 
may be given by itſelf in the dole 
of a ſcruple, or half a dram : a 

| whole 
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whole dram proves, in in many con- 
,Ritutions, gently purgative. 


ORCHIS, vide Saryr10x. 
ORIGANDM { Lond.] Herba. 


Origanum vulgare Lin. 

Wild marjoram; the herb. 

This is met with upon dry chal- 
ky hills, and in gravelly ſoils, in 
ſeveral parts of England. It has an 
agreeable ſmell, and a pungent 
taſte, warmer than that of the gar- 
den marjoram, and much reſem- 
bling thyme, which it ſeems to a- 

ee with in virtue. An eſſential 
oil diſtilled from it is kept in the 
ſhops. 

There is another fort of origa- 
num called Creticum, whoſe flowers, 
or rather flowery tops, are fome- 
times brought to us from Candy : 
theſe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavour, ſomewhat ſtronger than the 
common ſort. 


ORYZA [ Brun.) Semen. 

Oryza ſativa Lin. 

Rice; the grain. 

Rice is the product of many dif- 
ferent countries, particularly of the 
Eaſt Indies: but, as uſed in Bri- 
rain, it is brought chiefly from Ca- 
rolina, where the plant is cultivated 
ia large quantities. It is ſufficient- 
ly nutritious, and affords an uſeful 
food in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and 
other diſorders from a thin acrimo- 
nious ſtate of the juices. 


OVUM Land. 

Ovum gallinaccum Lin. 

Hens egg. 

Boch the yolk and the white of 
eggs are uſed to give a proper form 
to different medicines, and are for 
that purpoſe employed in ſome of 
the officinal preparations, as in the 
- coagulum aluminis. But they do 
not ſeem to pofſeſs any medical vir- 
tues unleſs as an article of diet; and 
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uſed with that intention, they are 
highly nutritious. Egg-ſhells when 
burnt become quicklime, and x 
ſuch they have ſometimes been u- 
ſed in medicine; but they differ in 
no reſpe& from the other calcare. 


ous earths. 
OXALIS. Vide Ac ros. 


OXYACANTHA GALEN 
Vide BEABEARIS. 


OXYLAPATHUM. Vit 


HyDproOLAPATHUM. 


PEONIA [ Suec.] Radix, (+ 
men. 

Pæonia officinalis Lin. 

Male and female peony ; the 
root and feed. 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
our gardens. on account of the 
beauty of their flowers; the fe- 
male which is the largeſt and mot 
elegant, and for this reaſon the 
moſt common, is the only one with 
which the ſhops are ſupplied. In 
quality they are ſcarcely ſenſibly 
different ; and hence they may 
be taken promiſcuouſſy. The roots 
and feeds of peony have, when re- 
cent, an unpleaſant ſcent, approach- 
ing to that of the narcotic plants, 
and a ſomewhat glutinous ſubacid 
taſte, with a light degree of bit- 
terneſs and aſtringency: the leaves 
alſo diſcover an aſtringent quality, 
both to the taſte, and by changing 
chalybeate ſolutions of a purplc 
colour: the flowers have little 
taſte, and a very faint, not agrec- 
able ſmell. The parts which have 
chiefly been uſed for medicinal 
purpoſes are the roots and ſeeds. 
Theſe are looked upon as emo! 
lient, corroborant, and lightly 2. 
nodyne : and ſuppoſed to be cf 
ſervice in ſome kinds of obſtruc- 
tions, eroſions of the viſcera, heat 
of urine, pains in the kidneys, 7 
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the like. The virtue they are chief- 
ly celebrated for, is that of curing 
ſpaſmodic and epileptic complaints; 
which many have been abſurd e- 
nough to believe that the root of 


this plant would do by being only 


worn about the neck, 


PALMA [Ed.] Frufus oleum 
expreſſum. 

Pen fruBu pruniſormi. 

Palm- tree; the expreſſed oil of 
the fruit. 

This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpecies of 
palm-tree, which 1s a native of the 
coalt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
lands: from theſe places it has 
been tranſplanted into Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. The oil, as brought 
to us, is about the conſiſtence of an 
oimment, and of an orange colour; 
it haz a ſtrong, not diſagreeable 
ſmell, but very little taſte : by long 
keeping it loſes its high colour, and 
becomes white, whenit ought to be 
rejected as no longer fit for uſe. 
The inhabitants of the Guinea 
coaſt are ſaid to make this oil part 
of their food, and to employ it for 
the ſame purpoſes as we do butter. 
With us it is rarely given inwardly, 
and uſed only in ſome external ap- 
plications, for pains and weaknefs 
of the nerves, cramps, ſprains, and 
the like. The common people ap- 
ply it for the cure of chilblains, 
and, when early made uſe of, not 
without ſucceſs. 


, PAPAVER ALBUM [ Lond.] 
put. 

Papaver ſomniferum Lin, 

The white poppy ; the head. 

The heads and ſtalks of theſe 
plants eontain a milky juice; which 
may be collected in conſiderable 
quantity, by lightly wounding them 
when almoſt ripe : this juice, expo- 
ſed for a few days to the air, thick- 
das into a ſtiff tenacious maſs, a- 
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greeable in quality with the opium 
brought from abroad. The juices 
of different poppics appear to be ſi- 
milar to each other; the only dif- 
ference is in the quantity afforded, 
which is generally in proportion to 
the ſize of the plants: the larger, 
or white poppy, is the ſort cultiva- 
ted by the preparers of opium in the 
eaſtern countries, and for medicinal 
uſes in this. 

Poppy-heads, boiled in water 
impart to the menſtruum their nar- 
cotic juice, together with the other 
juices which they have in common 
with vegetable matters in general. 
The liquor ſtrongly preſſed out, ſuf- 


fered to ſettle, clarified with whites 


of eggs, and evaporated to a due 
conſiſtence, yields about one-fifth, 
or one-fixth the weight of the 
heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes 
the virtues of opium; but requires 
to be given in double its doſe to an- 
ſwer the ſame intention, Which it is 
faie to perform without occaſionin 
a nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 
conſequences of the dther. A ſtrong 
decoction of the heads, mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a ſy- 
rup, becomes fit. for keeping in a 
liquid form ; and is the only offici- 
nal preparation of the poppy. Both 
theſe preparations are very uſeful 
ones, though liable to variation in 
point of ſtrength : nor does this 
inconvenience ſeem avoidable byany 
care in the preſcriber or the opera- 
tor; ſince the poppy-heads them- 
ſelves, according to the degree of 
maturity; and the foil and ſeaſon 
of which they are the produce, con- 
tain different proportions of the nar- 
cotic matter to the other juices of 
the plant. 

The ſeeds of the poppy are by 
many reckoned ſoporific : Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and Her- 


man looks upon them as a good 
ſubſti- 
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ſubſtitute to opium ; miſled proba- 
bly by an obſervation which holds 
in many plants, that the ſeeds are 
more efficacious than the veſlels in 
which they are contained. 

The ſeeds of the poppy have no- 
thing of the narcotic juice which 1s 
lodged in their covering and in 
the ſtalks; an oil expreſſed from 
them has been uſed for the fame 
purpoſes as oil olive; and the feeds 
themſelves have been taken as food : 
their taſte is ſweetiſh and farinace- 
ous. | 


PAPAVER ERRATICUM 
[Lond.] Flor. 

Papa ver rheas Lin. 

Red poppy; the flower. 

The flowers of this plant yicld 
upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by i in- 
fuſion to aqueous liquors. A fyrup 
of them is kept in the ſhops ; this is 
valued chiefly for its colour ; tho? 
ſome expect from it a hightly ano- 
dyne virtue. 


PARALYSIS, ſive Paiu uA 
[ Suec.] Flores. 

Primula veris Lin. 

Covſlips; the flowers. 

This plant grows wild in marches 
and moiſt meadows. The flowers 
appear in April; they have a pleaſant 
ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitterith, 
ſomewhat aſtringent taſte. An in- 
fuſion of them, uſed as tea, is re- 
commended as a mild corroborant 
in nervous complaints, and in ſome 
female diſorders, proceeding from a 
deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions. A ſtrong infuſion of them 
forms, with a proper quantity of 
ſugar, an agreeable ſyrup, which 
long maintained a place in the 
ſhops : but by boiling, even for a 
little time, their fine flavour is de- 


ſtroyed. 
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PAREIRA BRAVA [Lond. 
Radix. 

Ciſſampelos pareira Lin. 

Pareira brava; the root. 

This is the root of an American 


plant brought to us from Brazil, in hum 
pieces of different ſizes, ſome ng ere i 
bigger than one's finger, others a; WF olt { 
large as a child's arm; it is crook. uli 
ed, and vaxiouſly wrinkled on the * 
ſurface; outwardly of a dark co- val, 0 
tour, internally of a dull yellowiſh, * 
and interwoven with woody fibres ; N 
{o that, upon a tranſverſe ſection, a luck b 
number of concentric circles appear, A 
croſſed with fibres, which run from he _ 
the centre to the circumference: i: Mi, 3 
has no ſmell ; the taſte is a little bit. ee 
teriſh, blended with a ſweetneſ;, me 
like that of liquorice. This root Pr. 
is highly extolled by the Brazi- * 
lians and Portugueſe, in a great va- 2 
riety diſeaſes, particularly again | oy 
ſuppreſſions of urine, nephritic * 
pains, and the calculus. In the EY 
two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he has gi- * 
ven it with good ſucceſs; and that pA 
the patient was almoſt inſtantly re. e 
lic ved by it, a copious diſcharge of * 
urine ſucceeding. He likewiſe ob- Pell 
ſerved large quantities of gravel, Thi 
and even {mall ſtones, voided after WR, l 
its uſe: this effect he attributes not Te: 
to any lithontriptic power, but to It :. n 
its diſſolving the viſcid mucus by Ind ba 
which the ſabulous matter had been Wn s 
detained. He likewiſe relates, that Ian 
he has had frequent experience of a 47 
the good effects of this root in de- * 
terging and healing ulcers of the PA 
Kidneys and bladder, where the u- P, 
rine came away purulent and mu- * 
cous, and could not be voided at al Ehe 
without extreme pain: by the uſe . foo. 
of the pareira, the urine ſoon be- Wir... 
came clear, and of adue conſiſtenet. mat 
and was evacuated freely; and by I baace 
joining to this medicine balſam of ly em. 


Copaiba, the ulcer perfectly heal. 
ed. The attenuating quality v hich 
he 


de had diſcovered in this root, in- 
11ced him to make trial of it in o- 
her diſeaſes proceeding from tena- 
ious juices, and in theſe likewiſe 
fully anſwered his expectations: 
1 humoral aſthmas, where the lungs 
ere ftuffed up, and the patient al- 
moſt ſuffocated by thick phlegm, an 
Infuſion of pareira, after many o- 
her medicines had proved ineffec- 
ual, occaſioned a plentiful expecto- 
tion, and ſoon completed a cure: 
n the jaundice, proceeding from 
lick bile, it did excellent ſervice : 
but in another icterical caſe, where 
he liver was {ſwelled and hard, this 
medicine did no good. His doſe of 
the root in ſubſtance is from twelve 
grains to half a dram; in decoction 
to two or three drams. 

Theſe good effects, however, have 
ot been confirmed by later expe- 
nence; and at preſent it is ſo little 
ſed, that the Edinburgh college 
have given it no place in their phar- 
nacopœia. 


PARIETARIA # Lond. Ed.] 
Herba. | 

Parietaria officinalis Lin. 
Pellitory of the wall ; the herb. 
This is a ſmall plant growing 
Þpon old walls; of an herbaceous 
ſablaline taſte, without any ſmell. 
It is one of the five emolient herbs, 
and with this intention is occaſion- 
ally uſed. The expreſſed juice has 
deen given in the doſe of three oun- 
es as 4 diuretic. 


PASTINACA [Suec.] Semen. 
Paſtinaca ſativa Lin. 

Farſneps; the ſeeds. 

The roots of the parſnep are uſed 
s food, and prove ſufficiently nu- 
intious, The feeds are lightly a- 
Iomatic; and from that circum- 
ace are ſoroetimes, although rare- 
i7 employed in medicine. 


I 
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PENTAPHYLLUM [Lond.] 
Radix. 

Patentilla reptant Lin. 

Cinquefoil; the roots. 

This grows plentifully in hedges 
and by road ſides. The root is mo- 
derately aſtringent; and as ſuch is 
ſometimes given internally in diar- 
rhœas and other fluxes, and em- 
ployed in gargariſms for ſtrength- 
ening the gums, &c. The cortical 
part of the root may be taken, in 
ſubſtance, to the quantity of a 
dram ; the internal part is eonſider- 
ably weaker, and requires to be gi- 
ven in double the doſe to produce 
the ſame effe& ; but as we poſſeſs 
many more powerful aſtringents, 
the cinquefoil is but little uſed, 


PERSICARIA [ Suec.] Herba. 
Polygonum hydropiper Lin. 
Water pepper ; the leaves. 
This ſpecies of polygonum is re- 


markable for its pungent, biting, 


pepper-like taſte. Its virtues are 
thoſe of an acrid ſtimulating medi- 
eine; in phlegmatic habits, it pro- 


motes the urinarydiſcharge, and has 


frequently done good ſervice in ſcor- 
butic complaints, The frefh leaves 
are ſometimes applied externally for 
cleanſing old fiſtulous ulcers, and 
conſuming fungous fleſh ; for theſe 


purpoſes they are faid to be em- 


ployed by the farriers, among 
whom they have been principally 
uſed, 


PERSICA [ Brun.) Flos, nuclei. 
' Amygdalus perſica Lin. 

The peach-tree ; its flowers and 
kernels. 

Peach flowers have an agreeable 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte: diſtil- 
led, without any addition, by the 
heat of a water-bath, they yield 
one-ſixth their weight, or more, of 
a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr Bol- 
duc obſerves, communicates to a 
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large quantity of other liquids a 
flavour like that of the kernels of 
fruits. An infuſion in water of 
half an ounce of the freſi- gathered 
flowers, or a dram of them when 
dried, fweetened with ſugar, proves 
for children an uſeful laxative and 
anthelmintic : the leaves of the tree 
are, with this intention, ſomewhat 
more efficacious, though leſs a- 
greeable. The fruit has the ſame 
quality with the other ſweet fruits, 
that of abating heat, quenching 
thirſt, and gently looſening the 
belly. | 


PERUVIANUS CORTEX 

{ Lond. Ed] 

_ Cinchona officinalis Lin. 

Peruvian bark. 

The tree which furniſhes this 
bark is deſcribed as being in gene- 
ral about fifteen feet high and ſix 
inches thick. It ſomewhat re- 
ſembles our cherry-tree, grows pro- 
miſcuouſly in foreſts, particularly in 
the hilly parts of Quito in Peru, and 
is ſpontaneouſly propagated from its 
ſeeds. 

The bark has ſome odour, to 
moſt people not unpleaſant, and 
very preceptible in the diſtilled wa- 
ter, in which floating globules, like 
efſcutial oil, have been obſerved. Its 
taſte is bitter and aſtringent, ac- 
companied with a degree of pungen- 
cy, and leaving a conſiderably laſt- 
ing impreſſion on the tongue. 

Two ſpecies are mentioned, viz. 
the coloured and the white. 'The 
coloured includes the pale, the red, 
the yellow, and the knotty; their 
barks being coloured, having the 
cinchona taſte and ſmell, and the 
trees having very ſmooth leaves and 
purpliſh flowers. The white in- 
cludes four varieties, their barks 
being of a whitith colour, with very 
little taſte or ſmell, the trees having 
broad hairy leaves, very fragrant 
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red flowers, with hairs on the ls. 
ſide. 

The proper red bark and one of 
the white kind have been found in 
the province of Santa Fe, 

A ſpecies of cinchona has alſo 
been diſcovered in the Weſt India 
iſlands, particularly in Jamaica ; 
It is accurately deſcribed by D; 
Wright, under the title of Cinchorg 
Famaicenſis, in a paper publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
In Jamaica it is called the ſea-fidg 
beech, and grows from twenty to 
forty feet high. The white, fur. 
rowed, thick outer bark is not uſed; 
the dark-brown inner bark has the 
common flayour, with a mixed kind 
of taſte, at firſt of horſe-radiſh and 
ginger, becoming at laſt bitter and 
aſtringent. It feems to give out 
more extractive matter than the 
cinchona officinalis. Some of it 
was imported from St Lucia, in 
conſequence of its having been uſed 
with advantage in the army and 
navy during the laſt war ; and it has 
lately been treated of at conſider- 
able length by Dr Kentiſh, under 
the title of St Lucia bark. The 
freſh bark is found to be confider- 
ably emetic and cathartic, which 
properties it is” ſaid to loſe on dry- 


ing. 
| The pale and the red are chiefly 
in uſe in Britain. The pale 1 
brought to us in pieces of different 
ſizes, either flat or quilled, and the 
powder is rather of a lighter colour 
than that of cinnamon. The red 
is generally in much larger, thicker, 
flattiſh pieces, but ſometimes alſo in 
the form of quills, and its powder 
reddith like that of Armenian bole. 
It is much more reſinous, and pol- 
ſeſſes the ſenſible qualities of the 
cinchona in a much higher degree 
than the other ſorts ; and the more 
nearly the other kinds reſemble tlc 
red bark, the better they are nos 
conſidered 
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conſidered. The red bark is heavy, 
frm, ſound, and dry; friable be- 
tween the teeth; does not ſeparate 
into fibres; and breaks, not ſhivery, 
but ſhort, cloſe, and ſmooth. It 
bas three layers: the outer is thin, 
rugged, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
but frequently covered with molly 
matter: the middle is thicker, more 
compaR, darker-coloured, very re- 
finous, brittle, and yields firſt to 
the peſtle: the inmoſt is more 
woody, fibrous, and of a brighter 
red, 

The Peruvian bark yields its vir- 
„bu both to cold and boiling wa- 
ter; but the decoction is thicker, 
ses out its taſte more readily, and 
; WT forms an ink with a chalybeate more 
ſuddenly than the fgeſhcold infuſion. 
This infuſion, however, contains at 
X laſt as much extractive matter, 
but more in a ſtate of folution; and 
colour, on ſtanding ſome time 
1 WH viththe chalybeate, becomesdarker, 
while that of the decoction becomes 
more faint, When they are of a 
„ Leertain age, the addition of a cha- 
de hbeate renders them green; and 
„ben this is the caſe, they are found 
to de in a ſtate of fermentation, aud 
eſſete. Mild or cauſtic alkahes, or 
lime, precipitate the extractive mate 
ter, which in the caſe of the cauſtic 
alkali is rediſſolved by a farther ad- 
dition of the alkali. Lime-water 
precipitates leſs from a freſh infuſion 
than from a freſh decoction; and in 
the precipitate of this laſt ſome mild 
earth is perceptible, The infufion 
8 reduced by age to the ſame ſtate 
with the freſh decoction, and then 
ttey depoſite nearly an equal quan- 
ityof mild earth and extractive mat- 
ter; ſo that lime water, as well as 
i chalybeate, may be uſed as a teſt 
of the relative ſtrength and periſh- 
able nature of the different prepa- 
'Mtons, and of different barks. Ac- 
cordingly cold infufions are found 
by experiments to be leſs periſhable 
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than decoctions; infuſions and de- 
coctions of the ted bark than thoſe 
of the pale ; thoſe of the red bark, 
however, are found by length of 
time to ſeparate more mild earth 
with the lime water, and more ex- 
trated matter. Lime-water, as pre- 
cipitating the extracted matter, ap- 
pears an equally improper and dite - 
greeable menſtruum. 

Water is found to ſuſpend the re- 
ſin by means of much leſs gum than 
has been ſuppoſed, Rectified ſpirit 
of wine extracts a bitterneſs, but no 
aftringency, from a reſiduum of 
twenty affuſions of cold water; and 
water extracts aſtringency, but no 
bitterneſs, from the reſiduum of as 
many affuſions of rectified ſpirit, 
The reſidua in both are inſipid. 

From many ingenious experi- 
ments made on the Peruvian bark 
by Dr Irving, which are now pub- 
liſhed in a diſſertation which gained 
the prize-medal given by the Har- 
veian ſociety of Edinburgh for 
1783, the power of different men- 
ſirua, as adting upon Peruvian 
bark 18 aſcertained with greater ac- 
curacy than had before been done : 
and it appears, that with reſpect to 
comparative power, the fluids after 
mentioned act in the order in which 
they are placed. 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 

Cauſtic ley. 

French brandy. 

Rheniſh wine. 

Soft water, 

Vinegar and water. 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 

Mild volatile alkali. 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 

Mild vegetable alkali. 

Lime- water. 

The antiſceptic powers of vine- 
gar and bark united are double the 
ſum of thoſe taken ſeparately. The 
aſtringent power of the bark is in- 
creaſed by acid of vitriol; the bitter 
taſte is deſtroyed by it. 

The 
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The officinal preparations of the 
bark are, 

1. The powder: of this, the firſt 
parcel that paſſes the fieve being the 
mottzrefinous and brittle part, is the 
ſtrongeſt. 

2. The extract: the watery and 
ſpirituous extracts conjoined form 
the moſt proper preparations of 
this kind. 

3. The reſin: this cannot per- 
haps be obtained ſeparate from the 
gummy part, nor would it be deſi- 
rable. 

4. Spirituous tincture, this is 
deſt made with proof ſpirit. 

5. The decoction: this prepara- 
tion, though frequently employed, 
is yet in many reſpects inferior even 
to a ſimple watery infuſion. 

The beſt form is that of powder; 
in which the conſtituent parts are in 
the moſt effectual proportion. The 
cold infuſion which can be made 
in a few minutes by agitation, 
the ſpirituous tincture, and the ex- 
tract, are likewiſe proper in this re- 
ſpect. For covering the taſte, 
different patients require different 
vehicles, liquorice, aromatics, acids, 
E ſmall· beer, porter, milk, 

utter- milk, &c. are frequently 
employed; and thoſe who diſlike 
the taſte of the bark itſelf, vary in 
their accounts to which the pre- 
ference is due; or it may be given 
in form of electuary with currant- 
jelly, or with brandy or rum. 

According to ſome, the Peruvians 
learned the uſe of the bark by ob- 
ſerving certain animals affected with 
intermittents inſtinctively led to it; 
while others ſay, that a Peruvian 
having an ague, was cured by hap- 
pening to drink of a pool which, 
from ſome trees having fallen in- 
to it, taſted of cinchona; and its 
uſe in gangrene is ſaid to have ori- 
ginated from its curing one in an 
aguiſh patient. About the year 
1640, the lady of the Spaniſh vice- 
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roy, the Comitiſſa del Cinchon, va 
cured by the bark, which has ther. 


fore been called Cortex or Pulsi; 


Comitiſſæe, Cinchona, Chinachinz 
or Chinchina, Kinak ina or Kink. 
na, Quinaquina or . and 
from the intereſt which the Cardinal 
de Lugo and the Jeſuit fathers took 
in its diſtribution, it has been cal. 
led Cortex or Pulvis Cardinalis de 
Lugo, Jeſuiticus, Patrum, &c. 

On its firſt introduction into Ty. 
rope, it was reprobated by many 
eminent phyſicians; and at different 
periods long after, it was conſidered 
a dangerous remedy ; but its cha 
racer, in proceſs of time, became 
very univerſally eſtabliſhed, 

Practitioners have differed much 
with regard to the mode of open. 
tion of the Peruvian bark. Some 
have aſcribed its virtues entirely to 
a ſtimulant power. But while the 
ſtrongeſt and moft permanent i. 
muli - have by no means the ſame 
effect with bark in the cure of dif- 
eaſes, the bark itſelf ſhows hardly 
any ſtimulant power, either from its 
action on the ſtomach or on other 
ſenſible parts to which it is applied, 
From its action on dead animal 
fibres, there can be no doubt of its 
being a powerful aftringent ; and 
from its good effects in certain caſes 
of diſeaſe, there is reaſon to pre- 
ſume that it is a ſtill more power. 
ful tonic. To this tonic power 
ſome think that its action as an 
antiſceptic is to be entirely attribu- 
ted : but that, independently of 
this, it has a powerful effect in re- 
ſiſting the ſceptic proceſs to which 
animal ſubſtances are naturally ſub- 
jeaed, appears beyond all diſpute, 
from its effeAs in reſiſting putre- 
faction, not only in dead animal 
ſolids, but even in animal fluids 
when entirely detached from the 
living body. 

But although it be admitted thit 
the Pcruvian bark acts powerfull 

2s 
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28 an aſtringent, as a tonic, and as 
an antiſeptic, yet theſe principles 
will by no means explain all the 
effects derived. from it in the cure 
of diſeaſes. And accordingly, from 
no artificial combination in which 
theſe powers are combined, or in 
which they exiſt even to higher 
degree, can the good conſequences 
relulting from Peruvian bark be 
obtained. Many practitioners, 
therefore, are diſpoſed to view it 
as a ſpecific, If by a ſpecific we 
mean an infallible remedy, it can- 
not indeed be conſidered as intitled 
to that appellation ; but in as far 
az it is a very powerful remedy, of 
the operation of which no ſatisfac- 
tory explanation has yet been given, 
it may with great propriety be de- 
nominated a ſpecific. But what- 
ever its mode of operation may be, 
there can be no doubt that it is dai- 
ly employed with ſucceſs in a great 
variety of different ditcaſes. 

It was firſt introduced, as has al- 
ready been ſaid, for the cure of in- 
termittent fevers; and in theſe, 
when properly exhibited, it rarely 

ils of ſucceſs. Practitioners, 
however, have differed with regard 
to the belt mode of exhibition ; 
ſome prefer giving it juſt before the 
fit, ſome during the fit, others im- 
mediately after it. Some, again, 
order it in the quantity of an ounce, 
between the fits; the doſe being 
the more frequent and larger ac- 
cording to the frequency of the fits; 
and we think this mode of exhi- 
bition, although it may perhaps 
ſometimes lead to the employment 
of more bark than is neceſſary, 
preferable, from being beſt ſuit- 


ed to moſt ſtomachs. "Che re- 


quifite quantity is very different in 
different caſes: and in many vernal 
utermittents it ſcems even hardly 
neceſſary, | 

{t oftcn pukes or purges, and 
lowetimes oppreſſes the ſtomach. 
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Theſe, or any other effects that may 


take place, are to be counteracted 
by remedies particularly appropria - 
ted to them. Thus, vomiting is 
often reſtrained by exhibiting it in 
wine; looſeneſs by combining it with 
opium; and oppreſſion at ſtomach, 
by the addition of an aromatic. 
But unleſs for obviating particular 
occurrences, it is more ſucceſsful 
when exhibited in its ſimple ſtate 
than with any addition; and there 
ſeems to be little ground for be- 
lieving that its powers are increaſed 
by crude ſal ammoniac, or any o- 
ther additions which have frequent= 
ly been made. 

It is now given, from the very 
commencement of the diſeaſe, with- 
out previous evacuations, which, 
with the delay of the bark, or under 
doſes of it, by retarding the cure, 
often ſeem to induce abdominal in- 
flammation, ſcirrhus, jaundice, hec- 
tic, dropſy, &c. {ſymptoms formerly 
imputed to the premature or intem- 
perate uſe of the bark, but which 
are beſt obviated by its early and 
large uſe. It is to be continued 
not only till the paroxyſms ceaſe, 
but till the natural appetite, ſtrength, 
and complexion return, Its ule 1s 
then to be gradually leſt off, and 
repeated at proper intervals to ſe - 
cure againſt a relapſe; to which, 
however unaccountable, indepen- 
dently of the recovery of vigour, 
there often ſeems to be a peculiar 
diſpoſition ; and eſpecially hen the 
wind blows from the eaſt. Al- 
though, however, moſt evacuants 
conjoined with the Peruvian bark 
in intermittents are rather preju- 
dicial than otherwiſe, yet it is of 
advantage, previous to its ule, to 
empty the alimentary canal, parti- 
cularly the ſtomach; and on this 
account good effects are often oh- 
tained from premiting an emetic, 

It 1s a medicine which ſeems not 
only ſuited to both formed and la- 
tent 
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tent intermittents, but to that ſtate 
of fibre on which all rigidly perio- 
dical difeafes ſeem to depend; as 
periodical pain, inflammation, he- 
morrhagy, ſpaſm, cough, loſs of 
external ſenſe, &c. 

Bark is now uſed by ſome in all 
continued fevers: at the ſame time 
attention ĩs paid to keep the bowels 
clean and to promote when neceſ- 
fary the evacuation of redundant 
bile, always, however, ſo as to wea- 
ken the patient as little as poſſible. 

In confluent ſmall pox, it pro- 
motes languid eruption and ſup- 
puration, diminiſhes the fever thro? 
the whole courſe of it, and pre- 
vents or corrects putreſcence and 
gangrene. 

In gangrenous ſore throats it is 
much uſed, as it is externally and 
internally in every ſpecies of gan- 
grene. 

In contagious dyſentery, after 
due evacuation, it has been uſed by 
the mouth, and by injection with 
and without opium. 

In all theſe hemorrhages called 
paſhve, and which it is allowed all 
hemorrhagies are very apt to to be- 
come, and hkewiſe in other increa- 
fed diſcharges, it is much uſed ; and 
in certain undefined caſes of h#- 
moptyſis, ſome allege that it is re- 
markably eſſectual when joined with 
an abſorbent. 

It is uſed for obviating the diſpo- 
fition to nervous and convulſive diſ- 
eaſes ; and ſome have great conſi- 
dence in it joined with the acid of 
vitriol, in caſes of phthiſis, ſcro- 
phula, ill-conditioned ulcers, ric- 
kets, ſcurvy, and in ſtates of con- 
valeſcence. 

In theſe eaſes in general, not - 
withſtanding the uſe of the acid, it is 
proper to conjoin it with a milk diet. 

In dropſy, not depending on any 
particular local affection, it is often 
alternated or conjoined with diure- 
Lics, or other evacuants; and by its 
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early exhibition after the water i 
once drawn off, or even begins to 
be freely diſcharged, a freſh accu- 
mulation is prevented, and a radical 
cure obtained. In obſtinate vene. 
real caſes, particularly thoſe which 
appear under the form of pains in 
the bones, the Peruvian bark is of. 
ten ſucceſsfully ſubjoined to mer- 
cury, or even given in conjunction 
with it. 


PETASITIS \ Refs.] Radix. 
Tulſilago petaſitis Lin. 
Butterbur; the root. 

This grows wild by the ſides of 
ditches and in meadows: it ſends 
forth ſhort ſcaly ſtalks in the ſpring, 
bearing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers; 
after this the leaves appear, which 
are very large and hollowed ahout 
the middle, fo as to reſemble a 
bonnet, or what the Greeks call- 
ed »:raooc, whence the name of the 
plant. The roots have a ſtrong 
ſmell; a bitteriſh, aromatic, not 
very agreeable, taſte ; they have 
been given in the doſe of a dram or 
more as an aromatic, and likewiſe 
as an aperient and deobitruent; 
theſe virtues, however, they poſſeſs 
in ſo low a degree, as to have lok 
their reputation in the ſhops. 


PETROLEUM [Lond.] 

Bitumen petroleum. 

Rock oll. 

This is a general name for ſun- 
dry liquid bitumens, or mineral oils, 
which ſpontaneouſly exude from 
the earth, or from clifts of rocks. 
Theſe oils are found in almoſt all 
countries, but in greateſt quantities 
in the warmer ones : ſome are met 
with in different parts of England; 
and many of our common bitumi- 
nous minerals, as pit-coal, &c. af 
ford, on diſtillation, oils not greatly 
different from them. : 

The ſineſt ſort of this commodity 


comes from the duchy of Modena 
in 
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in Italy, where three different kinds 
are found; the beſt is almoſt as 
clear, fluid, and tranſparent as wa- 
ter, of a highly penetrating, yet 
not diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
like that of rectified oil of amber: 
the ſecond ſort is of a clear yellow 
colour, not ſo fluid as the former, 
leſs penetrating, and partaking more 
of the oil of amber ſmell: the 
third, or worſt, 1s of a blackiſh red 
colour, of a thicker conſiſtence, 
and more difagreeable than the two 
foregoing, The firſt of theſe 1s 
very rarely met with in the ſhops ; 
the ſecond, mixed with a little of 
the third and ſome ſubtile oil, is u- 
ſually ſent us inſtead of it. Petro- 
leum readily catches fire, and, if 
pure, burns entirely away: diſtilled, 
it becomes ſomewhat more pellucid 
than before, a ſmall quantity of yel- 
lowiſh matter remaining, and it 
greatly loſes its natural ſmell: it 
unites with the eſſential oils of ve- 
getables, not at all with vinous ſpi- 
tits: the finer ſorts are ſo light as 
to ſwim upon the moſt highly recti- 
ſpirit of wine. 

Petroleum is at preſent very rare- 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they ſhould ſeem to de- 
ſerve” ſome notice: they are more 
agreeable than the oil of amber, and 
milder than that of turpentine; of 
the virtues of both which they par- 
ticipate, They are principally re- 
commended by authors for external 
purpoſes, againſt pains and aches, in 
paralytic complaints, and for pre- 
renting chilblains. For theſe inten- 
tiens, ſome of the more common 
mineral oils have been made uſe of 
with good ſucceſs; an oil extracted 
from a kind of foſſil- coal has been 
cried up among the common peo- 
ple, under the name of Britiſh oil, 
for rheumatic pains, &c. even this 


u often counterſeited by a ſmall 
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portion of oil of amber added to the 
common expreſſed oils. 


PETROLE UM BARBA- 
DENSE [ E4.] 

Barbadoes tar. 

This is thicker than the forego- 
ing petrolea, and nearly of the con- 
ſiſtence of common tar. It is of a 
reddiſh black colour, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
ſorts. This bitumen 1s found in 
ſeveral of our American iſlands, 
where it is eſteemed by the inhabi- 
tants of great ſervice as a ſudorific, 
and in diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs ; though in caſes of this kind, 
attended with inflammation, it is 
certainly improper : they likewiſe 
apply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 
ploy it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 


in the balſamum ſulphuris Barba- 


denſe, and directed an oil to be di- 
{tilled from it. But in the preſent 
edition of their work, the oleum 
petrolei, and petroleum ſulphura- 
tum, as they are ſtyled, are directed 
to be prepared from petroleum, with- 
out ſpecifying what particular pe- 
troleum is to be uſed. , 


PETROSELINUM [Lond. 

Ed.] Radix, ſemen. | 

Apium petroſelinum Lin. 

Parſley ; the root and feed. 

This plant is commonly cultiva- 
ted for culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
have an aromatic flavour, and 
are occaſionally uſed as carmi- 
natives, &c. The root of parſley 
is one of the five aperient roots, and 
with this intention is ſometĩimes made 
an ingredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks: if liberally uſed, it is apt 
to occaſion flatulencies; and thus, 
by diſtending the viſcera, produces 
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2 contrary effect to that intended by 
it: the taſte of this root is ſome- 
what ſweetiſn, with a light degree 
of warmth and aromatic flavour. 


— Brun. ] Ra- 
Peucedanum officinale Lin. 

Hog's fennel, or ſulphurwort; 
the root. 

This plant grows wild by the ſea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places. 
The roots have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
fmell, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
fulphureous ſolutions ; and an unc- 
tuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh taſte. 
They are looked upon as flimula- 
ting and attenuating, and ſuppoſed 
to promote expeRorationand urine: 
the expreſſed juice was employed by 
the antients as an errhine in lethar- 
gie diſorders. The preſent practice 


pays no regard to them with any 
intention. 


PIMENTA [Lond. Ed.] Bacca. 
Myrtus pimenta Lin. 
Pimento, or Jamaica pepper; the 


This, 1s the fruit of a large tree 
growing ſpontaneouſly in the moun 
tainous parts of Jamaica, called by 
Sir Hans Sloan myrtus arborea a- 
rumalica, ſoliit laurinis. The ſmell 
of this ſpice reſembles a mixture of 
cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs: its 
taſte approaches to that of cloves, 
or a mixture of the three forego- 
ing; whence it has received the 
name of all ſpice. The ſhops have 
been for ſome time accuſtomed to 
employ this aromatic as a ſucceda- 


neum to the more coſtly ſpices, and 


from them 1t has been introduced 
into our hoſpitals. 

Pimento is now in our pharma- 
copa1as the baſis of a diſtilled wa- 
ter, a ſpirit, and an effcatial oil; 
and theſe are not unfrequently em- 
ployed where aromatics are indi- 
cated, 

2 


PIMPINELLA [Ed.] Radi. 

Pimpinella ſaxifraga Lin. 

Burnet-ſaxifrage ; the root. 

Of this plant ſeveral varieties had 
formerly a place in our pharmacy. 
pœias: but all of them ſeem to he 
poſſeſſed of the fame qualities, and 
to differ only in external appear. 
ance ; and even ia This their differ. 
ence is fo inconſiderable, that 
Linné has joined them into one, 
under the general name of ping. 
nella. 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by recti 
fred ſpirit : in diſtillation. the men- 
ſtruum ariſes, leaving all that it hat 
taken up from the root, united into 
a pungent aromatic reſin. This root 
promiſes, from its ſenſible qualities 
to be a medicine of confiderable u · 
tility ; though little regarded in 
common praQice, Stahl, Hoff. 
man, and other German phyſicians, 
are extremely fond of it, and recom- 
mend it as an emollient ſtomachic, 
reſolvent, detergent, diuretic, dia- 
phoretic, aud alexiphaxmac. They 
frequently gave it, and not without 
ſucceſs, in {corbutic and cutaneous 
diſorders, tumours and obſtructions 
of the glands, and diſeaſes proceed- 
ing from a deficiency of the fluid 
ſecretions in general. Boerhaare 
direQs the uſe of this medicine in 
aſthmatic and hydropic caſes, where 
the ſtrongeſt reſolvents are indica. 
ted : the form he prefers is a watery 
infuſion ; but the ſpirituous tincture 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the root it 
much greater perfection. 


PIPER INDICUM [ Lond, 
Ed.] Fruilus. 

Capficum annuum Lin. | 

Guinea-pepper, or capſicum ; the 
fruit. | 

This is an annual plant cultive- 
ted in our gardens 3 jt ripens 1 
red pods in September or on 
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pungent and acrimonious, ſetting 
the mouth as it were on fire. It 1s 
chiefly employed for culinary pur- 
poles, and has long been uſed in 
that way : but of lafe it has been 
employed alſo in the practice of 
medicine. And there can be little 
Joubt that it furniſhes us with one 
of the pureſt and ſtrongeſt ſtimu- 
lants which can be introduced into 
the ſtomach ; while, at the ſame 
time, it has nothing of the narcotic 
effect of ardent ſpirit. Dr Maki- 
trick Adair, who was perhaps the 
firſt that employed it as a medicine, 
directs its being given to the ex- 
teat of fix or eight grains in the 
form of pills, or in the form of 
tincture made by infuſing half an 
ounce of it in a pound of rectiſied 
ſpirit, and giving from one to three 
drams diluted for a doſe. He has 
found it uſeful in a variety of affec- 
tions, particularly in that morbid 
diſpoſition which he calls the cachex- 
ia Africana, and which he conſiders 
28 a moſt frequent and fatal prediſ- 
poſition to diſeaſe among the ſlaves. 
This pepper has alſo been of late 
ſucceſsfully employed in a ſpecies 


of cynanche maligna, which proved 


very fatal-in the Weſt-Indies, re- 
liſting the uſe of Peruvian bark, 
wine, and the other remedies com- 
monly employed. 

A ſpecies of it, called in the 
Weſt-Indies bird pepper, is the baſis 
of a powder brought us from 
thence under the name of Cayan 


pepper, 


PIPER LONGUM | Lond. 
Ed.) Frudus. 


Piper longum Lin. 

Long pepper. 

Long pepper is the fruit of a 
plant growing in the Eaſt-Indies. 
it is of a cylindrical figure, about 
an inch and a half in length; the 
ternal ſurface appears compoſed 
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of numerous minute grains diſpoſed 
round the fruit in a kind of ſpiral 
direction. 


PIPER NIGRUM [ Lord. 
Ed.] Bacca. 

Piper nigrum Lin. 

Black pepper ; the berry. 

Black pepper is the fruit of a 
plant growing in Java and Malabar, 
gathered probably before it be fully 
ripe, and exficcated in the ſun. - 
This 1s the only ſpice which we im- 
port directly from the Eaſt-Indies, 
all the others coming through the 
hands of the Dutch. 

All the ſpecies of pepper have a 
pungent ſmell, and a very hot bi- 
ting taſte. The long ſort, which 
is the hotteſt and ſtrongeſt, is 


moſt frequently uſed for medici- 


nal purpoſes ; the black, as being 
more grateful, for culinary ones. 
The warmth and pungency df theſe 
ſpices reſide chiefly in their reſinous 
part; their aromatic odour in an eſ- 
ſential oil. The genuine diftilled 
oil {mells ſtrong of the peppery 
but has very little acrimony ; the 
remaining decoction inſpiſſated, 
yields an extract conſiderably pun- 
rs A tincture made in rectiſied 
pirit is extremely hot and fiery; a 
few drops of it ſet the mouth as it 
were in a flame. 


PIX BURGUNDICA. [ Lend. 
Ed.] 

Pinus abies Lin. 

Burgundy pitch. 

This is of a ſolid conſiſtence, yet 
ſomewhat ſoft, of a reddiſh brown 
colour, and not diſagreeable in ſmell. 
Geoffroy relates, that it is compo- 
ſed of galipot (a ſolid white reſin 
which ſeparates from ſome of the 
terebinthinæ, as they run from the 
tree) melted with common turpen- 
tine and a little of its diſtilled oil. 
Dale informs, from the relation 
of a gentleman who faw the prepa- 

ration 


— 
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ration of this commodity in Saxony, 
(from whence we are chiefly ſup- 
plied with it,) that it is no more 
than the common turpentine boiled 
a little. 

It is employed only externally. 
It was formerly an ingredient in ſe 
veral ointments and plaſters, but 
from theſe it is now rejected. And 
it isat preſent chiefly employed with 
the view of acting as an emplaſtrum 
calidum. In ſome caſes it excites 


even veſications; but in general it 


produces only redneſs of the part to 
which it is applied, with a ſlight de- 

ree of moiſture exuding from it. 
But even from this topical action it 
is often ſervicable in caſes of cough 
and fimilar affections. 


PIX LIQUIDA [Lond. Ed.] 
Pinus Hylveſtris Lin. 
T 


ar. 

This is a thick black unctuous 
ſubſtance, obtained from the roots 
of old pines by burning them with 
a cloſe ſmothering heat. It differs 
from the native reſinous juice of the 
trees, in having received a diſagree- 
able empyreumatic quality from the 
fire; and in containing a proportion 
of the ſaline and other juices united 
with the reſinous and oily. By the 
mediation of theſe a part of the te- 
rebinthinate oil proves ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors, which extract little 
or nothing from the purer turpen- 
tines. Water impregnated with tlie 
more ſoluble parts of tar, proves, 
in conſequence of this hot, pun- 
gent oil, warm and ſtimulating. 
It has been ſaid not ouly to raiſe 
the pulſe, and quicken circulation, 
but to increafe the vis vitz ; and at 
one time it was highly extolled as a 
remedy of the utmoſt utility, parti- 


_ cularly in cold phlegmatic habits. 


It is now, however, very generally 
allowed, that it is by no means in- 


titled to the high character which 


was once given of it, and at preſert 
it is very little employed. 


PLANTAGO [Ed.] Folia, 

Plantago major Lin. 

Common great plantane; the 
leaves, 

This ſpecies of plantane is called 


ſeptinervia, from its having ſeyeq 


large nerves or ribs running along 


each leaf; the narrow-leaved ſort has 
only five ribs, and hence it is named 
quinquenervia : they are both com- 
mon in fields and by road ſides, 
The leaves are lightly attringent, 
and the ſceds ſaid to be ſo; and 
hence. they itand recommended in 
hemorrhagies and other cafes where 
medicines of this Kind are proper. 
The leaves bruiſed a little are the 
uſual application of the common 
people to ſlight fleſh wounds. 

Plantane has been alleged to bea 
cure for the bite of therattle-ſnake; 
but for this there is probably but 
little foundation, although it is one 
of the principal ingredients in the 
remedy of the Negro Cæſar, for 
the diſcovery of which he received 
conſiderable reward from the afſem- 
bly of South Caroliaa. 


PLUMBUM (| Lend.] 

Lead. 

This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold: it melts in a moderaꝶ 
heat, and if kept in ſuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume, and 
partly into an aſh-coloured cal 
¶ plumbum uſtum); this expoſed to 3 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and afterwards 
of a deep red ( minium or red lead): 
if in this proceſs the fire be ſuddenly 
raiſed to a conſiderable height, thc 
calx melts, aſſumes the appearanceo 
oil, and on cooling forms a ſoftlealy 
ſubſtance of a yellowiſh or reddiſh 
colour (litharge ), The my_ yo 
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aruum of this metal is aquafortis : 


- the vegetable acids likewiſe diffolve 


it, but in very ſmall quantity : a 
quart of diſtilled vinegar will not 
take up a dram ; expoſed to the 
fleam of vinegar, it is by degrees 
corroded into a white powder ce- 
ruſe) which is conſiderably more 
ealy of ſolution. The calces of lead 
diſſolve by heat, in expreſſed oils ; 
theſe mixtures are the bafis of ſeve- 
ral officinal plaſters and unguents. 
Cryſtals of this metal made with di- 
ſtilled vinegar (called, from their 
Tweetiſh taſte, ſugar of lead; but 
more properly plumbum acetatum 
er ceruſſa acetata) are likewiſe kept 
in the ſhops. 

Preparations of lead, given inter- 
nally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate the 
fluids, abate inflammatione, and re- 
ſtrain venereal deſires. The ſugar 
is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid, with good ſucceſs 
in hemorrhagies, tlie fluor albus, ſe- 
minal gleets, &c. A tincture is re- 
commended for the like purpoſes; 
and for checking immoderate ſweats 
in phithiſical caſes; whence it has 
been uſually called tin#ura antiph- 
tbiſica, The internal uſe of this 
metal is nevertheleſs full of danger, 
and ought never to be ventured 
on unleſs in deſperate caſes, after o- 
ther medicines have been employed 
without taking effect: Þ often oc- 
caſions violent colics ; and though 


i ſhould not prove immediately 


hurtful, its ill conſequences are ſure, 
though flow ; tremors, ſpaſms, or 
— tabes, too frequently fol- 
ow. 

The preparations of lead with vi- 
negar are much uſed externally in 
inflammation. 


POLYPODIUM [ Suec.] Radix. 

Polypodium vulgare Lin. 

Polypody ; the root. 

Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing on old walls, the trunks 
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of decayed trees, &c. That found 
upon the oak is generally preferred, 
though not ſenſibly different from 
the others. The roots are long and 
flender, of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, greeniſh within, full 
of ſmall tubercles, which re- 
ſemble to the feet of an inſect; 
whence the name of the plant; the 
taſte of theſe roots is ſweetiſh and 
nauſeous. 

Polypody has been employed in 
medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs 1ts virtues remain as yet to be 
determined. The antients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
cholic humours; by degrees, it came 


to be eſteemed an evacuator of - 


all humours in general: at length 
it was ſuppoſed onlyto gently looſen 
the belly ; and afterwards even this 
quality was denied it : ſucceeding 
phyſicians declared it to be aftrin- 
gent ; of this number is Boerhaave, 
who eſteems it moderately ſtyptic 
and antiſcorbutic. .For our own 
part we have had no direct expe- 
rience of it, nor is it employed in 
practice: it is probable that (as 
Juncker ſuppoſes) the freſh root may 
looſen the belly, and that it has no 
this effect when dry, 


POMPHOLYRX [| Srec.] 


This is an impure calx of zinc, 


produced in the furnaces where cop- 


per is made into braſs by calamine, 
the ore of zinc. It is found adhe- 
ring to the covers of the crucibles, 


Ke. either in form of thin cruſts, or 


of a light downy matter, generally 


of a pure white colour, tho? ſome- 


times yellowiſh. 


POPULUS [ Brun.] Gemma. 
Populus niger Lin. : 
The black poplar ; its buds. 
The black poplar is a large tree, 
growing wild in watery places; it is 
eaſily raiſed, and very quick of 
growth. The young buds or rudi- 
2 mente 
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ments of the leaves, which appear in 
the beginning of ſpring, abound with 
a yellow, unctuous, odorous juice. 
They have hitherto been * 
chiefly in au ointment, which recei- 
ved its name from them; tho” they 
arecertainly capableof being applied 
to other purpoſes: a tincture of 
them made in rectified ſpirit yields 
when inſpiſſated a fragrant reſin ſu- 
perior to many of thoſe brought 
from abroad. 


PORTULACA | Brun.] Her- 
ba, ſemen. 

Portulaca oleracea Lin. | 

Purſlane ; the herb and ſeed. 

This herb is cultivated in gardens 
for culinary uſes. The ſeeds are rank - 
ed among the leſſer cold ſeeds, and 
have ſometimes been employed in e- 
mulſions and the like, along with 
the others of that claſs. 


PRIMULA [Suec.] Flores ra- 
dix. 
Primula weris Lin. 
Primroſe ; the flower and root. 
This 1s a low plant, growing wild 
in woods and hedges, and producing 
ale yellow flowers in the ſpring. 
he leaves have an herbaccous 
taſte. The roots are lightly bitter, 
with a kind of aromatic flavour, 
ſomewhat reſembling aniſe-ſeeds ; 
their expreſſed juice, purified by 
ſettling, 15 ſometimes uſed as a 
ſternutatory. The flowers have an 
agreeable, but very weak flavour: an 
infuſion of them in wine, and a ſpi- 
rit diſtilled from them, are employed 
in ſome places as cordial and ner- 
vine. 


PRUNELLA [Brun. ] Herla. 
Prunella vulgaris Lin. 

Seli-heal ; the plant. 

This plant grows wild in mea- 


dos and paſture grounds, and pro- 


duces thick ſpikes of purpliſh flow- 
'ers during the latter part of the 


ſummer. It has an herbaceoy; 
roughiſh taite : and hence {tang 
recommended in hemorrhagies any 
alvine fluxes : it has been principal. 
ly celebrated as a yulnerary, whene: 
its name; and in gargariſms fa 
aphthæ and inflainmations of tle 
fauces. 


PRUNUM GALLICUM 
[ Lond.) Fructus. 

Prunus domeſlica Lin, 

The common prune. 

The medical effects of the com- 
mon prunes are, to abate heat, and 
gently looſen the belly; which thicy 
perform by lubricating the paſſagę, 
and ſoftening the excrement. They 
are of conſiderable ſervice in co- 
ſtiveneſs, accompanied with heat or 
irritation, which the more ſtimula- 
ting cathartics would tend to agg 
vate : where prunes are not of them- 
ſelves ſufficient, their eſſects may be 


promoted by joining them with 2 
little rhubarb or the like; to which 


may be added ſome carminative it- 
gredient to prevent their occaſion- 
ing flatulencies. 


PRUNUM SYLVESTRE | 


{ Lond. } - 

Prunus ſpinoſa Lin 

The ſloe. | 

"Theſe have a very rough auſtere 
taſte, eſpecially before they havc 
been mellowed by froſts. The juice 
of the unripe fruit, inſpiſſated to a 
proper conſiſtence, is called acacts 
Germanica, and uſually ſold in the 
ſhops for the true Egyptian acacia: 
it is equally aſtringent with the L- 
gyptian ſort; but has more of a 
ſharp or tartiſh taſte, without any 
thing of the ſweetiſh reliſh of the o- 
ther. A conſerve of the fruit is di- 
rected by the London college. 


PSYLLIUM [ Suec.] Semen. 
Plantago pſyllium Lin. 


Fl t; the ſeeds. : 
cawort ; the ſeeds This 
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This is a fort of plantane, grow- 
ing wild in the warmer climates, and 
ſometimes met with in our gardens : 
it differs from the common plantanes 


in having its ſtalks branched, with 


leaves upon them; hence 1t is named 


by Ray plantago caulifera, "The 
ſeeds have been uſually brought from 
the ſouth of France; they are ſmall, 
but ſuppoſed to reſemble in ſhape a 
flea, whence the Engliſh name of 
the plant. Theſe ſeeds have a nau- 
ſeous, mucilaginous taſte : boiled in 
water, they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which is ſome- 
times uſed in emollient glyſters 
and the like, Alpinus relates, 
that among the Egyptians this mu- 
cilage is given in ardent fevers, and 
that it generally either looſens the 
belly or promotes ſweat. 


PTARMICA [ Brun.] Radix. 
Achillea ptarmica Lin. 
Sneeze-wort; the root. 

This grows wild upon keaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers, 
which are of a white colour, come 
forth in June and July. The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot biting 
taſte: chewed they occaſion a plen- 
tiful diſcharge of ſaliva; and when 
powdered and ſnuffed up the noſe, 
provoke ſneezing. Theſe are the 
only intentions to which they have 
been uſually applied. 


PULEGIUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Herba, flos. 

Mentha pulegium Lin. 

Penny-royal the flower. 
This plant grows ſpotaneouſly, 
in ſeveral parts of England on 
moiſt commons, and in + watery 
places; creeping upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints, Our 
markets have been for ſome time 
ſupplied with a garden ſort, which is 


larger than theother, and grows up- 
night, 


Pernyroyal is a warm, pungent 
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herb, of the aromatie kind, ſimilar 
to mint, but more acrid and leſs a- 
greeable : it has long been held in 
great eſteem as an aperient and de- 
obſtruent, particularly in hyſteric 
complaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine purgatious. For theſe pur- 
poſes, the diſtilled water is gene- 
rally uſed, or an infuſion of the 
leaves. It 1s obſervable, that buth 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this herb by infuſion, and 
likewiſe ele vate the greateſt part of 
them 1n diſtillation. 

In the ſhops are kept a ſimple wa- 
ter, a ſpirit, and an eſſential oil ob- 
tained from this vegetable. But 
under any form it is now leſs fre- 
quently employed than formerly. 


PULMONARIA MACULO- 
SA [ Brun.] Herba. 

Pulmonaria officinalis Lin. 

Spotted lung-wort; the leaves. 

This is met with in our gardens: 
the leaves are of a green colour ſpot- 
ted with white; of an harbaceous 
{ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, with - 
out any ſmell. They ſtand recom- 
mended againſt ulcers of the lungs, 
phthiſis, and other ſimilar diſorders: 
experience, however, gives little 
countenance to theſe virtues, nor 
does the preſent practice expect 
them. 


PULSATILLA NIGRI 
CANS [Ed] Herba cum flore. 

Anemone pratenſis Lin. 

Meadow anemone. 

This is the molt acrid of the ane- 
monies ; and is recommended by Dr 
Stoerk, in the quantity of half an 
ounce of the diſtilled water, or five 
grains of the extract, twice or thrice 
a-day in venereal nodes, pains, ul- 
cers with caries, chronic eruptions, 
amenorrhea, various chronic affec- 
ctions of the eye, particularly blind. 
neſs from obſcurities of the cor. 
nea. Its common effects are nau- 

ſea 
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ſea or vomiting, an augmented diſ- 
charge of urine, diarrhoea, and in- 
creaſed pain at firft in the affected 
part. 


PYRETHRUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Radix. 

Anthemis pyretbrum Lin. 

Pellitory of Spain ; the root. 

This plant, though a native of the 
warm climates, bears the ordinary 
winters of this, and often flowers 
ſucceſſively from Chriſtmas to May; 
the roots alſo grow larger with us 
than thoſe with which the fhops are 
uſually ſupplied from abroad. 

Pellitory root has no ſenſible 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot and acrid, 
but leſs fo than that of arum; the 
Juiceexprefſed from it hasſcarcely any 
acrimony, nor is the root itſelf ſo 
pungent when freſh as after it has 
been dried. Water, aſſiſted by heat, 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte ; rec- 
tified ſpirit, the whole; neither of 
Them elevate any thing in diſtilla- 
tion. The principal uſe of pyreth- 
rum in the preſent practice is as a 
maſticatory, for promoting the ſali- 
val flux, and evacuating viſcid hu- 
mours from the head and neighbour- 
ing parts; by this means it often re- 
lieves the toothach, ſome kinds of 
Pains of the head, and lethargic 
complaints. 


QUASSIA [Lond. Ed.] Lig- 
num, cortex, radre. 

Duaſha amara Lin. 

Quaſly ; the wood, bark, and 
Too. 

This root is about the thickneſs 
of a man's arm; its wood is whitiſh, 
becoming yellowiſh by ex poſure to 
the air. It has a thin, grey, fiſſured 
brittle bark, which is deemed in Su- 
rinam more powerful than thewood. 
Quaſſy has no ſenſible odour, but is 
one of the moſt intenſe, durable, 
pure bitters known. Its infuſion, de · 
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coction, and tincture, are alng «, 
qually bitter and yellowiſh, and 
blackened by a chalybeate. 

It was mach uſed in a fatal fer: 
in Surinam, and 1s ſaid to be effec. 
tual in ſuppreſſing vomiting. 

It is ſaid to be lets antiſeptic thay 
Peruvian bark; but, like colomhs, 
another pure bitter, it preſerves hie 
longer from putrefaction. The 
beſt form is that of pills of the ex. 
tract. 


QUERCUS [ Lord. Ed.] Cr. 
tex. 

Quercus robur Lin. 

Oak tree; the bark. 

This bark is a ſtrong aſtringent; 
and hence ſtands recommended in 
hæmorrhagies, alvine fluxes, and o- 
ther preternatural or immoderate { 
cretions; and in theſe it is ſome- 
times attended with good effects, 
Some have alleged, that by the uſe 
of this bark every purpoſe can be 
anſwered which may be obtained 
from Peruvian bark. But after ſe- 
veral very fair trials, we have by 
no means found this to be the cate, 


RADIX INDICA LOPEZI 
ANA [a.] 

Radix Indica a Joanne Lopez d:- 
nominata, Gaubn Adverſaria. 

Indian, or Lopez root. 

The tree is unknown, Neithe: 
the woody or cortical part of tie 
root has any remarkable ſenſible qua. 
lity. A flight bitterncfs is percep- 
tible, and it is recommended, like 
ſimarouba, in diarrhœas even of the 
colliquative kind, in half-dram doſes 
four times a-day. Little of this 
root has heen brought to Europe: 
but ſome of thoſe who have had an 
opportunity of employing it, ſp*3% 
in very high terms of the effects ob- 
tained from it. 


RAPHANUS 


part II. 


RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS 
Lond. Ed.] Radix. ä 

Cochlearia armoracia Lin. 

Horle-radiſh root. 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild about river fides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and cu- 
linary uſes, it is cultivated in gar- 
dens; it flowers in June, but rarely 
perfects its feeds in this country. 
Horſe-radiſh root has a quick pun- 
gent ſmell, and a penetrating acrid 
taſte; it nevertheleſs contains in 
certain veſſels a {weet juice, which 
ſometimes exudes upon the ſurface. 
By drying, it loſes all its acrimony, 
becoming fitſt ſweetiſh, and after- 
wards almoſt inſipid: if kept in a 
cool place, covered with fand, it re- 
tains its qualities for a conſiderable 
time, The medical effects of this 
root are, to ſtimulate the ſolids, at- 
tenuate the fluĩds, and promote the 
fluid ſecretions : it ſeems to extend 
its action through the whole habit, 
and affect the minuteſt glands, It 
has frequently done ſervice in ſome 
kinds of ſcurvies and other chronic 
diſorders, proceeding from a viſci- 
dity of the juices, or obſtructions of 
the excretory ducts, Sydenham re- 
commends x likewiſe in drophes, 
particalarly thoſe which ſometimes 
follow intermittent fevers. Both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this root by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillation: along 
with the aqueous fluid, an eſſential 
oil ariſes, poſſeſſing the whole taſte 
and pungency of the horſe-radiſh. 
From this root, the ſpiritus raphani 
compolitus derives its name, and no 


conſiderable ſhare of its activity. 


REALGAR, a foſſil compoſed 
of arſenic and ſulphur, Vide An- 


SENICUM, 


'. RESINA ALBA. Vide TzxE- 


MNTUINA. 
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RHABARBARUM L Loxd. 
Ed. Radix. 

Rheum palmatum Lin. 

Rhubarb ; the root. 

This plant, which is of the dock 
kind, grows ſpontaneouſly in Chi- 
na, and endures the colds of our 
climate. Two ſorts of rhubarb are 
met with in the ſhops. The firſt is 
imported from Turkey and Ruſſia, in 
roundiſn pieces freed from the bark, 
with a hole through the middle of 
each; they are externally of a yellow 
colour, and on cutting appear varie - 
gated with lively reddiſh ſtreaks. 
The other, which is leſs eſteemed, 
comes principally from China in 
longiſh pieces, harder, heavier, and 
more compact than the foregoing. 
The firſt ſort, unleſs kept very dry, 
is apt to grow mouldy and worm- 
eaten; the ſecond is leſs ſubject to 
theſe inconveniences. Some of tha 
more induſtrious artiſts are ſaid to 
fill up the worm-holes with certaiz 
mixtures, and to colour the outſide 
of the damaged pieces with powder 
of the finer ſorts of rhubarb, and 
ſometimes with cheaper materials.: 
this is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to impoſe upon the buyer, 
unleſs he very carefully examines 
each piece. The marks of gocd 
rhubarb: are, that it be firm and ſo- 
lid, but not fliaty ; that it be eaſily 
pulveriſable, and appear, when pow- 
dered, of a fine bright yellowcolour: 
that upon being chewed, it impar: 
to the ſpittle a ſaffron tinge, without 
proving ſlimy or mucilaginous in the 
mouth. Its taſte is ſubacrid, bit - 
teriſh, and ſomewhat afſtringens : 
the ſmell lightly aromatic, 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 
which operates without violence or 
irritation, and may be given with 
ſafety even to pregnant women and 
to children. In ſome people, how- 
ever, it always occaſions ſevere pri- 
ping. Beſides its purgative quality, 

28 
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the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
proves uſeful in diarrhoea and diſor- 
ders proceeding from a laxity of the 
fibres. Rhubarb in ſubſtance ope- 
rates more powerfully as a cathartic 
than any of the preparations of it. 
Watery tinQures purge more than 
the ſpirituous ones; whilit the lat- 
ter contain in greater perfection 
the aromatic, aſtringent, and corro- 
borating virtues of the rhubarb. The 
doſe, when intended as a purga- 
tive, is from a ſcruple to a dram or 
more. 

The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the Eaſt 
India fort, though this laſt is for 
ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to the 
other; it is manifeſtly more aſtrin- 
gent, but has ſomewhat leſs of an 
aromatic flavour. Tinctures drawn 
from both with rectiſied ſpirit, have 
nearly the ſame taſte : on diſtilling 
off the menſtruum, the extract left 
from the tincture of the Eaſt India 
rhubarb proved conſiderably the 
ſtrongeft. They are both the pro- 
duce of the ſame climate, and pro- 
bably the roots of the ſame plant ta- 
ken up at different ſeaſons, or cured 
in a different manner. 

Rhubarb is now raiſed in Britain 
equal to any that 1s imported. 

The officinal preparations of this 
drug are, a watery and a vinous in- 
fuſion, a fimple and a compound 
tincture. It is alſo an ingredient in 
different compoſitions, ſuch as the 
elixir ex aloe et rheo, the pilulæ ſto- 
machicæ, and ſome others. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTI- 
CUS. Vide Seixa CERVIxA. 


RHAPONTICUM LRV. ] Ra- 
dix. 
Rheum raponticum Lin. 
Rhapoutic; the roots. 
Rhapontic is a large roundiſh- 
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by which it ſtrengthens the tone of 
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leaved plant, growing wild on the 
mountain Rhodope in Thrace, from 
whence it was brought into Europe, 
about the year 1610, by Alpiny; 
it bears the hardeſt winters of thi, 
climate, and is not unfrequent in 
our botanic gardens. The root 9 
this plant (which appears evidently 
to have been the rhubarb of the ar. 
tients) is by ſome confounded with 
the modern rhubarb, though conj. 
derably different both in appearance 
and quality. The rhapontic is of a 
duſky colour on the ſurface, of 2 
loofe ſpongy texture; conſiderably 
more aſtringent, but leſs purgative 
than rhubarb; with this lat inten- 
tion, two or three drams are requir- 


ed for a doſe: 


RHODODENDRON CCE. 
Herba. 

Rhododendron chryſanthum Lin, 

Rhododendron; the herb. 

This plant is a native of Siberia, 
where a weak infuſion of it is uſed 
as tea. The Siberians uſe a kind of 
decoction of it in rheumatiſm and 
gout. They put about two drams 
of the dried ſhrub in an earthen pot, 
with about ten ounces of boiling 
water, keeping it near a boiling heat 
for a night, and this they take in 
the morning. Tt is ſaid to occaſion 
heat, thirſt, a degree of delirium, 
and a peculiar creeping like ſenſa- 
tion in the parts affected. The uſe 
of liquids is not allowed during its 
operation, as this is apt to induce 
vomiting. In a few hours the pain 
and diſagreeable ſymptoms are relie- 
ved, and it is ſaid two or three do- 
ſes generally complete the cure. The 
powder has alſo been uſed in doſes 
of a few grains. 

Hitherto it has been ſo little em- 
ployed in Britain, that it has 0 
place inthe London pharmacopœla; 
But in ſome caſes in which it has 
been uſed at Edinburgh, it has been 
productive of good effects; and ac. 

cordingly 
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-ordiogly it is now introduced into 
the Edinburgh pharmacopwia, as 
well as into the Pharmacopœ ia Roſ- 
ca, where it Had firſt a place. 


RBES NIGRUM [Lond.]” 


Frullus. f | 
Ribes digtum Lin. 
Black currants. 


RIBES RUBRUM f Lond. } 
Fruftus” | 

Ribes rubrum Lin. 

Red currants ; the berry. 

Theſe have a cool acidulous ſweet 
ate, ſufficiently agreeable both to 
he palate and ſtomach. * 

The black currants are the baſis 


of an officinal ſyrup, and an inſpiſ- ' 


ated juice, which are frequentlyem- 
ployed with advantage in recent ca- 
arrhs, attended with flight ſore 
throat. | | 


RICINUS | Lond. Ed.] Scmen. 

Ricinus communis Lin. 

Palma Chriſti ; the ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are nuts about the 
ze of ſmall beans : and are, like 
the bitter almonds, deleterious. The 
al, commonly called nut or caſtor 
», is got by expreſſion, retains 
lomewhat of the mawkithneſs and 
ztmony of the nut: but is, in ge- 
lieral, a ſafe and mild laxative in 
cales where we with to avoid irrita- 
non, as in thoſe of colic, calculus, 
zmorchoea, &c, and ſome likewiſe 
lle it as a purgative in worm-cafes: 
Half an ounce or an ounce common» 
y anſwers with an adult, and a dram 
or two with an infant. 

An oil of an inferior kind, but 
pollefſing nearly the ſame qualities, 
ls obtained by boiling. 

With many, the averſion to oil in 
ts pure ſtate is ſo great, that this 
purgative cannot be taken without 
peat reluctance ;' and accordingly 
erent modes of taking it have 
eu propofed. Some prefer taking 
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it ſwimming on a glaſs of water or 
peppermint water, or in the form of 
emulſion; with mucilage, or with the 
addition of alittle rum. Sometimes 
it is neckſſary to increaſe its activity 
by the addition of ſome other. pur- 
gative, And with this view, nothing 


' anſwers better than a ſmall quantity 


of tincture of jalap, ot compound 
tincture of ſenna. 


ROSA DAMASCENA 
L Lond. Ed.] Petalum. 

Noſa centifolia Lin. 

The damaſk roſe ; the petal. 

This elegant flower is common in 
our gardens. Its ſmell is very plea- 
{ant and almolt univerſally admired; 
its taſte*bitteriſh' and ſubacrid. In 
diitillation with water, it yields a 
{mall portion of butyraceous oil, 
whoſe flavour exactly reſembles that 
of the roſes. This oil, and the di- 
ſtilled water, are very uſeful and a- 
greeable cordials. Hoffman ſtrongly 
recommends them as of ſingular effi- 
cacy for raiſing the ſtrength, cheer - 
ing and recruiting the ſpirits, and 
allaying pain; which they perform 
wit hout raiſing any heat in the con- 
ſtitution, rather abating it when in- 
ordinate. Damaſk roſes, beſides 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
reſides in their volatile parts, have a 
mildly 'purgativeone, which remains 
entire in tlie decoction left after the 
diſtillation: this with a proper 
quantity of ſugat, forms an agree- 
able laxative ſyrup, which has long 
kept its place in the ſhops. 


ROSA RUBRA [Lond. Ed.] 
Petalum. 

Rofa gallica Lin. | 

The red rofe ; the petal. 

This has very little of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort ; 
and inſtead of its purgative quality, 
a mild gratefully aſtringent one, c- 
ſpecially before the lower has open- 
ed: this is conſiderably improved by 
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baſty exſiceation; but both the a- 
ſtringency and colour, are impaired 


the ſhqps are 


by ſlow drying. In 
prepared a conſerve, an. infuſion, a 


„ 


honey, aud a ſyrup. of this flower. 


. rr e 
1 Ed. 
„„ XSi 1c. 5:22 
Roſmarinus officinalis, Lia. 
Roſemary ; the top and flower. 
This is a native of Spain,; Italy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abundance 
apon dry gravelly grounds; in the 
like ſoils it thrives beſt with us, and 
likewiſe proves ftronger in fmell 
than when produred in moiſt rich 


ones: this obſerratiag obtains in al- 


moſt all the aromatic plants. 


Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, 


and a warm pungent. hitteriſh taſte, 
approaching to thoſe of lavender: the 
leaves and tender tops are ſtrongeſt; 
next to theſe the cup of the flower; 
the flowers themſelves are confider- 
ably the weakeſt, but molt pleaſant. 
Aqueous liquors extract a great 
thare of the virtues of roſemary 
leaves by infuſion, and elevate them 
in diſtillation; along with the water 
ariſes a conſiderable quantity of eſ- 
tential oil, of an agreeable ſtrong pe- 
netrating ſmell. Pure ſpirit extracts 
in great perfection the whole aroma- 
tic flavour of the roſemary, aud ele- 
vates very little of it in diſtillation : 
hence the refinous maſs left upon 
abſtractiug the ſpirit, proves an ele- 
gant aromatic, very rich in the pe- 
Euliar qualities of the plant. The 
flowers of roſemary give over great 
part of their flavour in diſtillation 
with pure ſpirit; by watery liquors, 
their fragrance is much injured; by 
heating, deſtroyed. The officinal 
preparations of roſemary are, an eſ- 
lential oil, and a ſpirit commonly 
known' by the title of Hungary wa- 
ter; the tops are alſo an in- 
gredient in the compound tincture 


ot lavender, and ſome other formu- 
CY 
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"*RUBIA [ Lord. Ed.] Rad- 
' Rubia tinorum Lin. | 
Madder ; the root. q 
Madder is raiſed in ſome of our 
gardens. for: medicinal NA it 2 


was formerly cultivate among u, 


in quantity, for the uſe of the. dy- i 
ers, who are at preſent ſupplied from A 
Holland and Zealand, It has little 
or no ſmell, and a ſweetiſh tate, * 
mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 5 


virtues attributed to it are thoſe of a 
detergent and aperient; whence it A 
has been uſually ranked among the 
opening roots, and recommended in 
obſtructions of the viſcera, particu- B 
larly of the kidneys; in coagulation; 
of the blood from falls or bruiſcs, 
in the jaundice, and beginning drop- 
ties. . Sys | 
It is obſervable, that this root, y 
taken internally, tinges the urine of 
a deep red colour ; and in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, we have an at 
account of its producing a like e&- | 
fect upon the bones of animals who 
had it mixed with their food: all 
the bones, particularly the more ſo- h 
lid ones, were changed, both exter- P 
nally and .internally, to a deep red, 
but neither the fleſhy or cartilagi- 
nous parts ſuffered any alteration: 
ſome of theſe bones macerated in | 
water for many weeks together, and 
afterwards ſteeped and boiled in {pi 
rit of wine, Joſt none of their co- oy 
lour, nor communicated any tinge 
to the liquors. The colouring part 


of this root appears therefore to be oY 
poſſeſſed of great ſubtility of parts; die 
whence its medical virtues ſeem to fr 
deſerve inquiry. he 
Some uſe it in half-dram doſes ſe- he 
veral times a day as an emmena: 
gogue. | 
RUBUS IDAUS [Load 
Fructus. | 
Rubus ideus Lin. 5 


Raſpberry; the fruit. 
5 "Thi 


Part II. 


This ſhrub is common in our gar- 
dens; and has likewiſe, in ſome parts 
of England been found wild ; it 
flowers in May; and ripens its fruit 
in July. Raſpberries have a pleaſant 
ſweet taſte, accompanied with a pe- 
culiarly grateful flavour: on account 
of which they are chiefly valued. 
As to their virtues, they moderately 
quench thirſt, abate heat, ſtrengthen 
the viſcera, and promote the natural 
excretions. An agreeable ſyrup, 
prepared from the juice is direQed 
to be kept in the ſhops. 


RUBUS NIGER [Roſs] 
Bacca. | 

Rubus fruticaſus Lin. 

The bramble ; the fruit. 

This ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint taſte, without 
any of the agreeable flavour of the 
foregoing ; the leaves are ſomewhat 
altringent. 

They enter no officinal compoſi- 
tion, are rarely directed in practice, 
and hence have now no place in our 


pharmacopœĩas. 


RUSCUS [Brun.] Radix. 

Ruſcus aculeatus Lin. 

Butcher's broom ; the root. 

This is a ſmall prickly plant, 
ſometimes found wild in woods. 
The root has a ſoft ſweetith taſte, 
which 1s followed by a bitteriſh one: 
it is one of the five aperient roots; 
and with this intention is ſometimes 
made an ingredient in apozems and 
diet-drinks, for opening flight ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, purifying 
the blood and juices, and promoting 
the fluid ſecretions. 


RUTA T Lond. Ed.] 

Ruta graveolens Lin. 

Rue ; the herb. 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, met 
with in gardens, where it flowers in 


L1 2 
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June, and holds its green leaves all 
the winter ; we frequently find in 


the markets a narrow-leaved fort, 
which is cultivated by ſome in pre- 


ference to the-other, on account of 
its leaves appearing variegated du- 
ring the winter with white ftreaks. 


Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 


and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte ; 
the leaves, when in full vigour, are 
extremely acrid, inſomuch as to in 
flame and bliſter the ſkin, if much 
handled. With regard to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerfully 
ſimulating, attenuating, and deter- 
gent; and hence, in cold, phlegma- 
tic habits, they quicken the circu- 
lation, diffolve tenacious juices, open 
obſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions. 
The writerson the materia medica 
in general have entertained a very 
high opinion of the virtves of this 
plant. Boerhaave is full of its prai- 
ſes; particularly of the eſſential oil, 
and the diſtilled. water cohobated 
or rediſtilled ſeveral times from freſh 
parcels of the herh; after ſomewhat 
extravagantly commending other 
waters prepared in this manner, he 
adds with regard to that of rue, 
that the greateſt commendations he 
can beſtow; upon it fall ſhort of its 
merit: What medicine ( ſayshe) can 
be more efficacious for promoting 
ſweat and perſpiration, for the cure 
of the hytteric paſſion, and of epi- 
lepfies, and for expelling poiſon.” 
Whatever ſervice rue may be of in 
the two laſt caſes, it undoubtedly 
has its uſe in the others: the coho- 
bated water, however, is not the 
moſt efficacious preparation of it. 
An extract made by rectified ſpirit 
contains, in a {mall compaſs, the 
whole virtues of the rue; this men- 
ſtruum taking up by infuſion all the 
pungency and flavour of the plant, 
and. elevating nothing in diſtillation, 
With water, its peculiar flavour and 
warmth, 
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warmth ariſe ; the bitterneſs, and a 


conſiderable ſhare of the pungency, 
remaining behind. 
The only officinal preparation of 


rue now retained in our pharmaco- 


ias is the extract: but it is an 
ugredient in the compound pow- 
der of myrrh, and ſome other com- 
poſitions. | 


SABINA [ Lond. Ed.] Folium. 
Juniperus ſabina Lin. 
Savin ; the leaf. 
This is an evergreen ſhrub, cloth - 
ed with ſmall, ſomewhat prickly, 
leaves: it does not produce truit till 
very old, and hence has been gene- 
rally reputed barren. . The leaves 
have a bitter, acrid, biting taſte ; 
and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: di- 
ſtilled with water, they yield an eſ- 
ſential oil, in larger quantity, as 
Hoffman' obſerves, than any other 
known vegetable, the turpentine 
tree alone excepted. 
* Savin is a warm, irritating, ape- 
rient inedicine,capableof promoting 
ſweat, urine, and all the glandular 
ſecretions. The diſtilled oil is one 
of the moſt powerful emmena- 
gogues; and is found of ſervice in 
obſtructions of the uterus or other 
viſcera, proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs' of the velicls, or a 
ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the juices 
The powder is ſometimes uſed 
for conſuming venereal warts. 

The eſſential oil and a watery ex- 
tract are kept in the ſhops; and, as 
well as the rue, the ſavin is likewiſe 
an ingredient in the compound pow- 
der of myrrh. Ry | 

SACCHARUM NON PURI- 
SICATOURLload] | -: 


| Brown ſugar. 


SACCHARUM PURIFICA- 
TUM, five Bis coctun [Lond. 
Double refined ſugar, a 
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sAccHARUN CANTUY 
ALBUM ET RUBRUM [Rg..} 


Sugar candy, white aud browu. 


Sugar is the eſſential ſalt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, a beautiful large 
cane growing ſpontaneouſly in the 
Eatt Indies, and ſome of the warmer 
parts of the Weſt, and cultivated 
there in great quantity. The ex- 
preſſed juice of the cane is clarifie] 
with the addition of .lime-water, 
without which it does not aſſumethe 
form of a true ſugar, and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter, called 
treacke or melaſſes. This, as pet 
impure or brown ſugar, is farther 
A in conical moulds, by 
preading moiſt clay on the upper 
broad ſurface : the watery moiſture, 
Nowlypercolating through the maſs, 
carries with it a conſiderable part of 
the remains of the treacly matter, 
This clayed ſugar, imported from 
America, is by our refiners diffolved 
in water, the ſolution clarified by 
boiling with whites of eggs and de- 
ſpumation, and after due evapora- 
tion poured inte moulds: as ſoon a3 
the ſugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part ſtrained off, the ſurface i 
covered with moiſt clay as before, 
The ſugar, thus once refined, by a 
repetition of theproceſs becomesthe 
double-refined ſugar of the ſhops. 
The candy, or cryſtals, are prepared 
by boiling down ſolutions of ſugar 
to a certain pitch, and then remo- 
ving them into a hot room, with 
ſticks ſet acroſs the veſſcl for th: 
ſugar to ſhoot on: thele cryſlals 
prove of a white or brown colour, 
according as the ſugar was pure Gi 
impure. 

The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet ate 


ſufficiently well known. Theimpure 


ſorts contain an unctuous or oily 
i matter, 


Part II. 


matter; in conſequence of which 
they prove emollient and laxative. 
The cryſtals are moſt difficult of ſo- 
lution; and hence are propereſt 
where this ſoft lubricating ſweet 


s wanted to diſſolve ſlowly in the 


mouth. 


SAGAPENUM | Lord. Ed.] 

Gummi refine. 

Sagapenum, the gum reſin, 

This is a concrete juice brought 
from Alexandria, either in diſtinct 
tears, or run together in large maſ- 
ſes. It is outwardly of a yellowiſh 
colour ; internally, ſomewhat paler, 
and clear like horn; it grows ſoft 
on being handled, and ſticks to 
the fingers: its taſte is hot and bit- 
ing: the ſmell diſagreeable, by ſome 
reſembled to that of a leek, by o- 
thers to a mixture of aſafœtida and 
galbanum. 

Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 
and deobſtruent; and not unfre- 
quently preſcribed either alone or in 
conjunction with ammoniacum or 
galbanum, for opening obſtructions 
of the viſcera, and in hyſterical dif. 
orders ariſing from a deficiency of 
the menſtrual purgations. It like- 
wile promotes expectoration, and 
proves of conſiderable ſervice in 
lome kinds of atthmas and chronic 
catarrh, where the lungs are oppreſ- 
led by viſcid phlegm. It is moſt 


commodiouſly given in the form of 


8, pills; from two or three grains to 
cd alf a dram may be given every 
ar igt or oftener, and continued for 
o. ome time, When ſagapenum is 
th '-arce, the druggiſts uſually ſupply 
ke us place with the larger and darker 
als coloured maſſes of bdellium, broken 
1, to pieces; which are not eaſily 
oi Utinguiſhed from it. 


Sagapenum was an ingredient in 
the compound powder of myrrh, e- 
re lectuary of bay-berries, mithridate 


i ac theriaca of the London phar- 
ar Micopria, | 
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But from ſuch of theſe formulz 
as are till retained it is now rejec- 
ted. It enters the gum pills of the 
London college; but it has no place 
either in that or any other formula 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, a 


preference being given to ammonia» + 


cum and galbanum. 


SAGO [Gen.] 

Cycas circinalis Lin. 

Sago. 

This is the produce of an orien- 
tal tree of the palm tribe. The 
medullary part of the tree is beaten 
with water, and made into cakes, 
which are uſed by the Indians as 
bread. They likewiſe put the pow- 
der into a funnel, and waſh it with 
water over a hair-fieve, which allows 
only the finer part to paſs through 
the water. The water, on ſtand- 
ing, depoſites the fecule; which 
being paſſed through perforated 
copper plates, is formed into grains 
called Sago. It furniſhes agreeable 
jelly with water, milk, or broth, and 
is much uſed in phthiſical and con- 
valeſcent caſes. 


SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS, Preſfertim is 


gui pearl-aſhes lingua vernacula di- 
citur. 


CINERES CLAVELLATI 
ve. KALI IMPURUM [Lond.] 

Vegetable fixed alkaline ſalt, pai- 
ticularly that named in Engliſh, 
pearl aſhes, 

The Edinburgh college having 
rejected the oily alkalies of broom, 
wormwood, &c. order the pearl- 
aſhes to be burnt in a crucible, diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the liquor to be 
decanted and evaporated to dryneſs 
in an iron pot. If the ſalt be thus 
properly purified, it diſſolves in it 
weight of water; the ſolution ;. 
free from colour and ſmell, {uppli,.. 
the place of the oleum tartari per 
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iquium, and in a dry ſtate that of 
the ſalt of tartar. 

The mild vegetable alkali is uſed 
in form of lotion, in ſome cutaneous 
diſeaſes, and as a ſtimulant to the in- 
active ſtate of the veſſels in certain 
ulcers. It is uſed internally as a dia- 
Phoretic or diuretic, and of late in 
calculous complaints. 

When the liquid alkali is depriv- 
ed of its fixed air by quicklime, it 
forms the cauſtic or ſoap ley, which 
in a diluted ſtate is iujected by ſome 
for removing the mucus and poiſon 
in recent gonorrhea. The pure 
ſalt obtained by evaporation forms 
the common cauſtic, which, on ac- 
count of its deliqueſcent, and con- 
ſequently ſpreading quality, is little 
uled. The — A, diluted is the 
baſis of the common quack lithon- 


triptics. 


It ſometimes allays the ſymptoms 
of calculus without any evidence of 
its having acted on the ſtone, and in 
ſome caſes the ſtone has ſhown 
marks of its action; but its conti- 
nued uſe ſeldom fails to injure the 
conſtitution, or rhe inteſtinal canal. 


- BARILLA, five Narron, 
[Lond.) 

This does not differ much in its ge- 
neral properties from the vegetable 
alkali. It is procurable from the 
aſnes of ſea plants, particularly from 
kali, and it is called ſoda or barilla. 
This purified has been recommend- 


ed by ſome in ſcrophula. 


SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
FOSSILIS, Yulgo ſal ſode, ex ber- 
ba kali ufla [Ed.] 

Foſſil fixed alkaline ſalt; com- 
monly called falt of ſoda, from th 
burnt herb kali. 


SAL AMARUS [ Lond. Ed.] 
Magneſia vitrialata. 
The bitter purging ſalt. 


This fait is extracted from the 
bitter liquor remaining after th, 
cryſtallization of common ſalt from 
ſea-water. It is the falt of the Ex- 
fom and ſome other purging minen 
waters. We uſually meet with it jy 
minute cryſtals, of a ſnowy appear- 
ance; diſſolved in water, and cry 
ſtallized afreſh, it concretes, if pry. 
perly managed, into larger ones, f 
a rectangular priſmatic figure, re. 
ſembling thoſe of the artificial catha- 
tic ſalt of Glauber, for which theyare 
ſometimes ſubſtituted in the ſhops, 

All theſe ſalts have a penetrating 
bitteriſh taſte : they diſſolve in le{; 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change in- 
to a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight : this 
calx taſtes more bitter than the ſalts 
did at firſt, and almoſt totally dil. 
ſolves again in water. The acid of 
theſe ſalts is the vitriolic: the baſis 
of the natural is magneſia. Hence 
upon adding alkaline ſalts to a folu- 
tion of the ſalts of Glauber, no 
change enſues: whilſt the ſalts ob- 
tained from the purging waters, 0: 
the bittern of marine waters, grow 
milky upon this addition, and de- 
polite their earth, the alkaline ſat: 
being taken up in its place. 

The fal amarus is a mildandgen- 
tle purgative, operating with fut- 
ficient efficacy, and in general with 
eaſe and ſafety, rarely occafioningany 
gripes, ſickneſs, or the other incon- 
veniencies which purgatives of the 
reſinous kind are too often accom- 

anied with, Six or eight dramsmay 
diſſolved for a dof: in a prope! 
quantity of common water; or four, 
five, or more, in a pint, or quart of the 
purging waters, Theſe liquors mar 
likewiſc be ſo managed as to promote 
evacuation, by the other emunc- 
tories: if the patient be kept warm 
they increaſe perſpiration ; and b 
moderate 


moderate exerciſe in a cool air, the 
urinary diſcharge. Some allege this 
{alt has a peculiar effect in allaying 
pain, as in colic, even independent- 
I; of evacuation. | | 


SAL AMMONIACUS 
[Lond Ed. 

Ammonia muriata. | 

Sal ammohiac. 

This is au artificial ſaline con- 
Gete, ſaid td be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the foot of cow-dung. 
lis brought from Egypt in con- 
iderable quantities, but we are now 
principally ſupplied in Britain from 
out. own manufactures, ſeveral of 
which are eltabliſhed in different 
parts of the country. In thefe, 
though the cheapeſt and moſt com- 
modious proceſs for preparing it is 
not generally Known, yet it is with 
good reaſon conjeQured to be prin- 
cipally formed from ſea- ſalt and ſoot, 
theformerfurniſhingthe marine acid, 
the latter the volatile alkali. It is in 
general in large round cakes, convex 
on one fide, and concave on the other; 
and * ſometimes in conical loaves : 
on breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 
verſcly. The belt are almoſt tranl- 
parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any viſible impurities : thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 
yellowith colour on the outfde, and 
ſometimes black, according as the 
matter is more or leſs impure. The 
taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp and 
penetrating. It diſſolves in twice 
its weight, or a little leſs, of water; 
and upon evaporating a part of the 
menſtruum, concretes again into 
long ſhining ſpicula, or thin fibrous 
plates like teathers. | 

dal ammoniac appears from ex- 
periments to be compoſed of marine 
*cid, united with a volatile alkali. 
If mingled with fixt alkalies, or ab- 
lorbent earths, and expoſed to a 
wode rate fire, a large quantity of 
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volatile ſalt ſublimes; the acid re- 
maining united with the interme - 
dium; if treated in the fame man- 
ner with quicklime, an exceeding 
penetrating volatile fpirit ariſes, but 
no ſolid falt is obtained. Expoſed 
alone to a conſtderable heat; it fub- 
limes entite, witliout any alteration 
of its former properties: ground 
with certain metallic ſubltances, it 
elevates ſome part of them along 
with itſelf, and coneretes with- the 
remainder into a maſs, which readi- 
iy flows thto a liquor in a-moift air; 
this appears in moſt reſpects fimilar 
to a ſaturated ſolution of the metal 
made directly in ſpirit of ſalt. N 
Pute ſal ammoniac is a ptrfectly 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
vifcid humonrss and promoting a 
diaphoreſis, or the urinarydifcharge, 
according to certain circumſtances 
in the conſtitntion, or as the patient 
1s managed” duting -the operation. 
If x dram of the ſalt be taken, diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the patient 
kept warm, it generally proves ſudo- 
rifle; by moderate exereiſe, or walk- 
ing in the open air, its action is 
determined to the kidneys; a large 
doſe gently loolens the belly, and 
a Bil larger proves emetic. This 
falt is recommended by many as an 
excelletit- febrifuge, and by fome 
has been held à great ſecret in the 
cure of intermittents. It is un- 
donbtedly a powerful aperient, and 
feems to paſs into the minuteſt veſ- 
ſels; and as tnch may in ſome caſes 
be of fervice, either alone, or joined 
with bitters or the bark. This falt 
is ſometimes employed externally as 
an antiſeptic, and in lotions and ſo- 
mentations, for edematous and 
ſcirrhous tumours; and alſo ingarga- 
riſms for inflammations of the ton- 
fils, and for attenuating and diſſol- 
ving thick viſcid mucus. Some uſe 


it in form of lotion, in certain ulcers, 


and for removing common warts. 
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SAL MURIATICUS Load.) 

Natron muriatum. | 
** falt, or common alimentary 

This. is a. neutral falt, differing 
from, moſt others in occaſioning 
thirſt when ſwallowed. It diſſolves 
in ſomewhat, leſs than three times 
its weight of water; the ſolution 
ſlowly eyaparated, and ſet to ſhoot, 
zEords cubical cryſtals, which unite 
together into. the form of hollow 
truncated pyramids. Expoſed to the 
fire, it crackles and, flies about, or 
decrepitates, as it is called: ſoon 
after it melts, and appears fluid as 
water. A ſmall quantity of this 


falt, added to the. nitrous acid, en- 


ables it to diflolve gold, but, readers 
it unfit for diſſolving filver; it a ſo- 
lation uf filver be poyredinto liquors 
containing even a minute portion of 
common ſalt, the whole immediate- 
ly grows turbid and white; this 
phenomenon. is owing to the preci- 
pitation af the filver. 

This ſalt is either. found in a ſolid 
form, in the bowels of the earth, or 
diſſolved in the waters of the ſea or 
faline ſprings. ds c | 1 

Sal gemmæ. Rock ſalt. This 
is met with in ſeveral parts of the 
world, but in greateſt plenty in 
certain deep mines, of prodigious 
extent, near Cracow in Poland; 
ſome is likewiſe found in England, 
particularly in Cheſhire. It is for 
the moſt part very hard, ſometimes 
of an opaqueſnowy whiteneſs, ſame- 
times of a red, green, blue, and 
ether colours. When pure, it is 
perfectly tranſparent and colourleſs; 
the other ſorts are purifed by ſolu- 
tion in water and cryſtallization, in 
order to fit them for the common 
uſes of ſalt. : 

2. Sal marinus. Sal marinus 


Hiſpanus, The ſalt extracted from 


ſea- water and ſaline ſprings. Sea 

waters yield from one fiftieth to one- 

thirtieth their weight of pure ſalt: 
So 


ſeveral ſprings afford much lays 
quantities; the celebrated ones gf 
our own country at, Nantwich, 
Northwick, and Droitwitch, yield 
(according to Dr Broywnrig) fron 
one- ſixth to ſomewhat more than 
one-third, There arg two ne. 
thods of obtaining the common {4} 
from theſe natural ſolutions of it, 
The one, a haſty evaporation of the 
aqueous fluid-till the ſalt begins to 
concrete, and fall in grains to the 
bottom of the evapyrating jr, 
from whence it is raked out, and {: 
in proper veſſels to drgin from the 
brine or bittern: the other, a more 
flow and gradual evaporation, con- 
tinued no longer than till à ſaline 
crult forms on the top, of the li. 
quor ; which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon begins to ſhoot, and ru 
into cryſtals of a cubical figure. In 
the warmer climates, both thy 
proceſſes are effected by the heat of 
the ſun. The ſalts obtained by 
them differ very couſiderably : that 
got by a haſty evaporation'ts very 
apt to relent in a moiſt air, and run 
per deliquium ; an inconvenience 
to which the cryſtallized ſalt is not 
ſubject: this laſt is likewiſe found 
better for preſerving meat, and ſun- 
dry other purpoſes. 

Common ſalt in ſmall quantities, 
is ſuppoſed to be warming, drying, 
and to promote appetite and di- 
geſtion: in large doſes, as half an 
ounce, it proves cathartic. It is 
ſometimes uſed to check the opcra- 
tion of emetics, and make them run 
off by ſtool; and as a ſtimulus in 
glyſers. 


SAL CORNU CERVI; i. 
Sal allalinus wolatilis, ficcus, ex f- 
bus vel cornibus animalium ig ne pa- 
ratus, ab oleg purificatus. 

Salt of hartſhorn ; i. e. dry vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt, obtained by means 
of fire from the bones or horns 0 
animals, frecd from its oil. 1 
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This article, to which the London 
college now give the name of am- 
monia preparata, will afterwards 
come to be mentioned under the 
head of Salts. Here, with reſpect 
to its medical properties, it is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that it is a quick 
and powerful ſtimulant, and as ſuch 
i employed externally to the noſe 
in ſyncope; and with oil incynanche, 
and ſome other inflammations, as a 
rubefacient. It is uſed internally 
in various low ſtates of the, ſyſtem. 


SALIX [Ed.] Ramulorum 
cortex. 

Salix fragilis Lin. 

The willow ; the bark of the 
branches. 

This bark poſſeſſes a conſiderable 
degree of bitterneſs and aſtringency. 
It has been recommended by ſome 
as a ſubſtitute for the Peruvian 
bark ; and of the indigenous barks 
which have been propoſed, it 1s per- 
haps one of the moſt effectual. But 
in point of efficacy it is in no de- 
gree to be compared with the Pe- 
ruvian bark, 


SALVIA [Lond. Ed.] Folium. 

Salvia officinalts Lin. 2 

Sage ; the leaf. 

Of the ſalvia different varieties are 
in uſe, particularly thoſe diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the titles of major and minor. 
Theſe plants are common in our 
gardens, and flower in May and 
June ; the green and red common 
lages differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of their leaves; the ſeeds 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both : the ſmall ſort is a diſtin& 
ſpecies; its leaves are narrower 
than the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, and never red; 
moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtarding out on each fide in 
the form of ears. Both ſorts are 
moderately warm aromatics, accom- 
panied with a light degree of a- 
tringeney and bitterneſs; the ſmall 
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ſort is the ſtrongeſt, the large moſt 
agreeable. 

The writers on the materia medi- 
ca are full of the virtues of ſage, and 
derive its name from its ſuppoſed 
ſalutary qualities. 

Salvia ſalvatrix, nature concilia- 
trix. 

Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia 
creſcit in horto. 

Its real effects are, to mode- 
rately warm and ſtrengtlien the veſ- 
ſels; and hence, in cold phleg- 
matic habits, it excites appetite 
and proves ſervicable in debili- 
ties of the nervous ſyſtem, The 
bett preparation for theſe purpoſes 
is an infuſion of the dry leaves, 
drank as tea; or a tinctùre, or ex- 
tract, made with rectified ſpirit, 
taken in proper doſes; theſe con- 
tain the whole virtues of the ſage ; 
the diſtilled water and eſſential oil, 
only its warmth and aromatic qua- 
lity, without any thing of its rough- 
neſs or bitterneſs. Aqueous in- 
fuſions of the leaves, with the ad- 
dition of a little lemon juice, prove 
an uſeful diluting drink in febrile 
diſorders. They are of an elegant 
colour, and ſufficiently agreeable 
to the palate. 


SAMBUCUS [Lond. Ed.] cor- 
tex interior, flos, bacca. 

Sambucus nigra Lin. 

Black- berried elder; the inner 
bark, flower, and berry. 

This is a large ſhrub, frequent 
in hedges; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in September. The 
inner green bark of its trunk is 
gently cathartic ; an infuſion of it 
in wine, or the expreſſed juice, in 
the doſe of half an ounce or an 
ounce, is ſaid to purge moderately, 
and in ſmall doſes to prove an ef- 
ficacious deobftruent, capable of 
promoting all the fluid ſecretions. 
The young buds, or rudiments of 
the. leaves, are ſtrongly purgative, 
and act with ſo much violence as to 
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be deſervedly accounted unſafe. 
The flowers are very different in 
quality : theſe have an agreeable 
aromatic flavour, which they give 
over in diſtillation with water, and 
impart by infuſion to vinous and 
5pirituous liquors. The berrieshave 
a ſweetiſh, not unpleaſant taſte z 
nevertheleſs, eaten in ſubſtance, 
they offend the ſtomach : the ex- 
preſſed juice, inſpiſſated to the con- 
tiftence of a rob, proves an uſeful 
aperient medicine; it opens obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, promotes the 
natural evacuations, andif continued 
for a length of time, does conſidet- 
able ſervice in ſundry chronical diſ- 
orders. It is obſervable, that this 
juice, which in its natural tate is of 
a purpliſh colour, tinges vinous fpi- 
rits of a deep red. 

This article was formerly kept in 
the ſhops, under ſeveral different 
for mulæ. The ſaccus ſpiſſatus and 
unguentum ſambuci ſtill retain a 
place in the London pharmacopœia; 
but the ſambucus does not now en- 
ter any fixed formula in that of 
Edinburgh. ä 

A rob was prepared from the ber- 
ries; an oil of eder by boiling the 
flowers in oli ve oil; and an ointment 
by boiling them in a mixture of oil 
aud ſuet. 


SAN GUIS DRACONIS 
LLend. Ed.] Gummi reſina. 

Dragon's blood. 

It is perhaps ſurpriſing, that while 
tbe London and Edinburgh col- 
leges have of late made ſo many 
changes in the names of articles, 
they ſnould ſtill have retained one ſo 
abſurd as that which is aſſixed to 
this article, eſpecially as that name 
is not in the ſmalleſt degree de- 
rived from any of thofe different 
vegetables from whence this ar- 
ticle 18 ſaid to be obtained. 
What is called dragon's blood is a 
zummi- xeſinous ſubſtarge brought 
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from the Eaſt Indies, either in ow] 
drops, wrapped up in flag leaves; 
or in large maſſes, compoſed ct 
ſmaller tears. It is ſaid to be . 
tained from the palmi-juncus draco, 
the calamus rotang, the dracenz 
draco, the pterocarpus draco, aud 
ſeveral other vegetables. 

The writers on the materia medi. 
ca in general, give the preference to 
the former, tho' the others are not 
unfrequently of equal goodneſs; the 
fine dragon's blood of either ſort 
breaks ſmooth, free from any viſible 
impurities, of a dark red colour, 
which changes upon being powder. 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon, 
Several artificial compoſitions, co- 
loured with the true dragon's blood, 
or Brazil wood, are ſomctimes 
ſold inſtead of this commodity : 
ſome of theſe diſſolve like gum, in 
water; others crackle in the he, 
without being inflammable; while 
the genuine ſanguis draconis reedily 
melts and catches flame, and is not 


acted on by watery liquors. It total- 


ly diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and tinges 
a large quantity of the menſtruum cf 
a deep red colour: it is likewiſe ſo- 
luble in expreſſed oils, and gives 
them a red hue, leſs beautiful than 
that communieated by anchuſa, 
This drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſen- 
ſible ſmell or taſte; when diſſolved, 
it diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 
and pungency. It is uſually, but 
without foundation eſteemed a 
gentle aſtringent, and fometimes 
directed as ſuch in extemporaneous 
preſcription, againſt ſeminal gleets, 
the fluor albus, and other fluxes. 
In thefe caſes, it is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce the general effects of reſinous 
bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 
ids, and fonewhat ſtrengthening thc 
ſolids. But in the preſent practice 
it is very little uſed, either exterual- 
ly or internally. It is ſtill however 
an ingredient in the emplaſtrum 
thuris of the Londuppharmacop® 1 
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It formerly entered the pulvis ſty p- 
ticus of the Edinburgh college ; but 
from this it has with propriety been 
rejected, giving place to a much 
more active article, the gum-kino : 
and perhaps the ſanguis draconis 
might even with propriety be omit- 
ted from our pharmacopœias, at 
eaſt till its qualities be really aſcer- 
tained : For even ſuppoſing ſome 
of theſe re coloured reſins fold un- 
der this name to poſſeſs medical pro- 
perties, yet it can hardly be imagi- 
ned that all reſins of this colour have 
the ſame properties. 


SANICULA [| Brun.] Folia. 

Sanicula E uropea Lin. 

Sanicle ; the leaves. 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and hedges, and flowers in May. 
The leaves have an herbaceous 
roughiſh taſte : they have long been 
celebrated for ſanative virtues, both 
internally and externally, Never- 
theleſs their effects, with any inten- 
tion are not confiderable enough to 
gain them a place in the preſent 
practice. 


SANTALUM ALBUM 
[Bran] 

Santalum album Lin. 

White ſaunders. 

This is a wood brought from the 
Eaſt Indies in billets about the 
thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 
pale whitiſh colour. This is not, as 
has been ſuppoſed, a different ſpecies 
from the following, but is that part of 
the yellow ſaunders wood which lies 
next the bark. Great part of it, 
as met with in the ſhops, has no 
ſmell or taſte, nor any ſenſible quali- 
ty that can recommend it to the 
notice of the phyſician, 


SANTALUM CITRINUM 
[F4.] 


Santalum album Lin, 
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Vellow ſaunders. 

This article, which is the interior 
part of the wood of the ſame tree 
which furniſhes the former, is of a 
pale yellowiſh colour, of a pleaſant 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, 
accompanied with an agreeable kiud 
of pungency. This elegant wood 
might undoubtedly be applied to 
valuable medical purpoſes, though 
at preſent very rarely uſed. Di- 
ſtilled with water it yields a fra- 
grant eſſential oil, which thickens in 
the cold into the conſiſtence of a 
balſam. Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it 
imparts a rich yellow tincture; 
which being committed to diſtilla- 
tion, the ſpirit ariſes without bring- 
ing over any thing conſiderable of 
the flavour of the ſaunders. The 
reſiduum contains the virtues of fix 
times its weight of the wood. 
Hoffman looks upon this extraQ as 
a medicine of ſimilar virtues to am- 
bergris; and recommends it as an 
excellent reſtorative ia great dehili- 
ties. 


SANTALUM RUBRUM 


[ Lond. Ed.] 

Pterocarpus ſantolinus Lin. 

Red ſaunders. 

This is a wood hrought from the 
Eaft Indies in large billets, of a 
compact texture, a dull red, almoſt 
blackiſh colour on the outfide, and 
a deep brighter red within. This 
wood has no manifeſt ſmell, and 
little or no taſte. It has been com 
mended as a mild aſtringent, and a 
corroborant of the nervous ſyſtem ; 
but theſe are qualities that belong 
only to the yellow ſort. 

The principal uſe of red ſaun- 
ders is as a colouring drug ; with 
which intention it is employed in 
ſome formulæ, particularly in the 
tinctura lavendulse compgſita. It 
communicates a deep red to rectiſied 
ſpirit, but gives no tinge to aqueous 
liquors: 
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liquors: a ſmall quantity of the 
reſin, extracted by means of ſpirit, 
tinges a large one of freſd ſpirit, of 
an elegant blood red. There is 
ſcarcely any oil, that of lavender ex- 
cepted, to which it communicates 
its colour, Geoffroy and others 
take notice, that the Brazil woods 
are ſometimes ſubſtituted for red 
ſaunders; and the college of Bruſ- 
ſels are in doubt whether all that is 
ſold among them for ſaunders be 
not really a wood of that kind. Ac- 
cording to the account which they 
have given, their ſaunders 1s cer- 
tainly the Brazil wood ; the diſtin- 

uiſhing character of which is, that 
it imparts its colour to water. 


SANTONICUM ([ Lond. Ed.] 
Semen. 

' Artemiſia Santonicum Lin. LoxD. 
Artemiſia — Facquin Ev. 
Worm ſeed. 

This ſeed is the produce of a 

lant of the wormwood or mugwort 

Lind. growing in the Levant. 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a number 
of thin membranous coats, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, an unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a very bitter taſte. Theſe ſeeds 
are celebrated for anthelmintic vir- 
tues, which they have in common 
with other bitters; and are ſome- 
timestaken with this intention, either 
mixed with molaſſes, or candied with 
ſugar : their unpleaſant taſte renders 
the form of a powder or decoction 
inconvenient. 


SAPO EX OLEO OLIVE 
ET NATRO CONFEC TUS 
[ Lond. ] 

SAPO ALBUS HISPANUS 
Ed. ] 

White Spaniſh ſoap, 


SAPO MOLLIS. 
Common ſoft ſoap. 
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SAPO NIGER. 

Black ſoft ſoap. 

Soap is compoſed of expreſſe{ 
vegetable oils or animal fats, unite! 
with cauſtic alkaline lixivia. The frs 
ſort, or white hard ſoap, is made with 
the fincr kinds of olive oil ; th: 
common ſoft ſort with coarſer oils 
fat, tallow, or a mixture of all the(c; 
and the black (as is faid) with train. 
oil. 

The purer hard ſoap is the only 
fort intended for internal aſe. This 
triturated with cily or reſinous mat. 
ters, renders them ſoluble in water, 
and hence becomes an uſeful ingre- 
dient in pills compoſed of refins, 
promoting their diſſolution in the 
ſtomach, and union with the ani. 
mal fluids, though gum is certainly 
preferable. Boerhaave was a great 
admirer of ſoap ; and in his private 
practice ſeldom preſcribed any reſi- 
nous pills without it, unleſs where an 
alkaleſcent or putrid ſtate of the 
juices forbad its uſe. From the ſame 
quality, ſoap likewiſe ſeems well fit- 
ted for diſſolving ſuch oily or unctu- 
ous matters as it may meet with in 
the body, attenuating viſcid juices, 
opening obſtructions of the viſcera, 
and deterging all the veſſels it pales 
through. It has likewiſe been ſup- 
poſed a powerful menſtruum for the 
human calculus ; and a ſolution of 
it in lime-water, is one of the 
ſtrongeſt ſolvents that can be taken 
with ſafety into the ſtomach. The 
virtue of this compoſition has been 
thought confiderably greater thai 
the aggregate of the diſſolving 
powers of the ſoap and lime water 
when unmixed. 

The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard. Their principal medical uſe 
is for ſome external purpolc5, 
although by ſome, when diſſolved in 
ale, they have been directed «ds 
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taken in conſiderable quantity in the 
cure of jaundice. 

Hard ſoap gives name to an offi- 
cinal plaſter, liniment, and balſam. 


SAPONARIA F[ Suec.] Folia, 
radix. 

Saponaria officinalis Lin. 

Soapwort, or bruiſcwort; the 
herb and root. 

This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wet places, 
and by the fides of running waters ; 
a double-flowered ſort is frequent 
in our gardens. The leaves have a 
bitter, diſagreeable taſte; agita- 
ted with water they raiſe a ſapona- 
ceous froth, which is ſaid to have 
nearly the ſame effects with ſolu- 
tions of ſoap itſelf, in taking out 
ſpots from cloaths. and the like. 
The roots taſte ſweetiſh and ſome- 
what pungent, and have a light 
ſmell like thoſe of liquorice: digeſ- 
ted in rectified ſpirit, they yield a 
trong tiucture, which loſes nothing 
of its taſte or flavour in being in- 
ſpiſſated to the eonſiſtence of an ex- 
tract. This elegant root has not 


/ . . 
come much into practice among us, 


though it promiſes from its ſenlible 
qualities to be a medicine of conſi- 
derable utility. It is much eſteem- 
ed by the German phylicians as an 
aperient, corroborant, and ſudori- 
fie; and preferred by the college 
of Wirtemberg, by Stahl, Neu- 
mann, and others, to ſarſaparilla. 


SAKCOCOLLA [ Lond.] Gum- 
mi-reſing. 

This is a concrete juice, brought 
from Perſia and Arabia in ſmall 
whitiſh, yellow grains, with a few 
of a reddiſh, and ſometimes of a 
deep red colour, mixed with them; 
the whiteſt tears are preferred, as 
being thefreſheſt. Itisſuppoſed tobe 
the product of the Penæa ſarcocol- 
la of Linné. Its taſte is bitter, ac- 
companied with a dull kind of ſweet- 
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neſs. It diſſolves in watery liquors, 
and appears to be chiefly of the 
gummy kind, with a ſmall admix- 
ture of reſinous matter. It is prin- 
cipally celebrated forconglutinating 
wounds and ulcers (whenceits name 
expxozoxnyy fleſh-glue), a quality to 
which neither this nor any other 
drug has a jult title. It is an in- 
gredient in the pulvis e ceruſſa. 


SARSAPARILLA [ Lond. 
Ed.] Radix. 

Smilax ſarſaparilla Lin. 

Sarſaparilla ; the root. 

This root is brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It conſiſtsof 
a great number of long ſtringshang- 
ing from one head: the long roots, 
the only purt uſed, are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 
running their whole length ; ſo that 
they may be ſtrĩpt into pieces from 
one end to the other. They have 
a glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrate- 
ful taſte, and no ſmell. It was firſt 
brought into Europe by the Spani- 
ards, about the year 1563, with the 
character of a ſpecific for the cure 
of the lues venerca, a diſeaſe which 
made its appearance a little before 
that time; and likewiſe of ſeveral 
obitinate chronic diſorders. What- 
ever good effects it might havepro- 
duced in the warmer climates, it 
proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo- 
much, that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all. It appears, 


however, from experience, that 


though very uncqual to the charac- 
ter which it bore at firſt, it is in ſome 
caſes of conſiderable uſe as a ſudo- 


\rific, where more acrid medicines 


are improper. The belt preparations 
are, a decoction and extract made 
with waterz a decoction of half 
an ounce of the root, or dram of the 
extract, which is equivalent there- 
to, may be taken for a doſe. 


SAS- 
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SASSAFRAS [TLend. Ed.] 
Lignum, radix ejuſque cortex. 

Laurus ſaſſafras L in. 

Saſſafras; the wood, root, and 
its bark. TIE. 

Saſſafras is brought to us in long 
ſtraight pieces, very light, and of a 
ſpongy texture, covered witha rough 
fungous bark, outwardly of an afh 
colour, inwardly of the colour of 
ruſty iron. It has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a ſweetiſh aromatic ſubacrid 
taſte: the bark taſtes much ſtronger 
than any other part; and the ſmall 
twigs ſtronger than the large pieces. 
As to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm aperient and corroborant; and 
frequently employed with good ſac- 
ceſs for purifying the blood and 
juices. For theſe purpoſes, infuſions 
made from the raſped root or bark, 
may be drank as tea. In ſome con- 
ſtitutions, theſe liquors, by their 
fragrance, are apt, on firſt taking 
them, to affect the head: in ſuch 
caſes they may be advantageouſly 
freed from their flavour by boiling. 
A decoction of ſaſſafras boiled 
down to the conſiſtence of an 
extract, is bitteriſh and ſubaſtrin- 
gent. Hoffman aſſures us, that he 
has frequently given this extract to 
the quantity of a ſeruple at a time, 
with remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the viſcera in ca- 
chex1es, and alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypo- 
chondriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields, 
in diſtillation, an extremely fragrant 
oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 
ſo ponderous, notwithſtanding the 
lightneſs of the drug itſelf, as to 
fink in water. Rectiſied ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole taſte and ſmell of 


ſuſſafras, and clevates nothing in e- 


vaporation ; hence the ſpirituous 
extract proves the moſt elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as contain- 
ing the virtue of the root entire. 
The only officinal preparation of 
fallafras is the eilential oil, The 
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ſaſſafras itſelf is an ingredient in 
the decoction of the woods; aud 
the oil in the elixir guaiacinum, 


SATUREIA [ Suec.] Herba. 

Satureia hortenſis Lin. 

Summer ſavory ; the herb, 

This herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for culinary purpoſes, |: 
is a very pungent warm aromatic; 
and affords in diſtillation with va. 
ter a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a eve. 
trating ſmell, and very hot acrid 
taſte. It yields little of its virtues 
by infuſion to aqueous liquors : rec. 
tified ſpirit extracts the Whole oi 
its taſte and ſmell, but elevates no- 


thing in diſtillation. 


SATYRION [Ed.] Radlix. 

Orchis maſcula Lin, 

Orchis ; the root. 

This plant is frequent in ſhady 
places aud moiſt meadows : each 
plant has two oval roots, of a whi- 
tiſh colour, a viſcid ſweetiſn taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice. 
With regard to their virtues, like 
other mucilaginous vegetables, they 
thicken the ſerous humours, and de- 
fend the ſolids from their acrimony : 
they have alſo been celebrated, tho' 
on no very good foundation, tor ani- 
leptic and aphrodiſiac virtues ; and 
frequently uſed with theſe inten- 
tions. Salep, a celebrated reſto- 
rative among the Turks, is pro- 
bably the prepared root of certain 
plants of the orchis kind. Thisdrug, 
as ſometimes brought to us, is in 
oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white co- 
lour, ſomewhat clear and pellucid, 
very hard, and almoſt horny, of lit 
tle or no ſmell, and taſting like gum 
tragacanth. Satyrion root, boile! 
in water, freed from the ſkin, aud 
afterwards ſufpended in the air to 
dry, has exactly the ſame appeat- 
ance; the roots thus prepared, diiſolvc 
in boiling water into a mucilge- 

Geoflroy; 


Jute, 
recti 
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Geoffroy, who firſt communicated 
this preparation of orchis, recom- 
mends it in conſumptions, in bilious 
Jyſenteries, and diſorders of the 
brealt, proceeding from an acrimony 
of the juices. 


SCABIOSA. [ Brun.) Herba. 

Scabioſa arvenſis Lin. 

Scahious; the herb. 

This is a rough hairy plant, 
growing wild in paſture-grounds ; 
of a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte. It 
tands recommended as an aperient, 
ſudorific, and expectorant; but the 
preſent practice has little dependance 
on it. 


SC AMMONIUM [ Lond. Ed.] 
Cummi- reſina. 
Convolvulus ſcammonia Lin. 
Scammony ; the gum-relin. 
Scammony is a Concrete juice, ex- 
tracted from the roots of a large 
climbing plant growing in the Aſi- 
atic Turkcy. The beſt comes from 
Aleppo, in light ſpongy maſſes. 
ealily friable, of a ſhining aſh colour 
verging to black ; when powdered, 
of a light grey or whitiſh colour. 
An inferior fort is brought from 
Smyrna in more compact ponderous 
pieces, of a darker colour, and full 
of ſand and other impurities. This 
juice is chiefly of the reſinous kind : 
rectified ſpirit diffolves five ounces 
out of ſix ; the remainder is a mu- 
alaginous ſubſtance mixed with 
droſs: proof ſpirit totally diſſolves 
it, the impurities only being left. 
It has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and 
"pm, ſomewhat acrimonious, 
talte, 
Scammony is an efficacious and 
Gong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſafe, and laid ſun- 
ay ill qualities to its charge; the 
principal of which is, that its ope- 
ration is uncertain, a full doſe pro- 
"ng ſometimes ineffectual, while at 
ers a much {ſmaller one occaſions 
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dangerous hypercatharſis. This dif- 


ference, however, is owing entirely 
to the different circumſtances of the 
patient, and not to any ill quality, 
or irregularity of operation, of the 
medicine : where the inteitines are 
lined with an exceſſive load of mu- 
cus, the ſcammony paſſes through 
them without exerting itſelf ; 
where the natural mucus is deficient, 
a {mall doſe of this or any other re- 
ſinous cathartic, irritates and in- 
flames. Many have endeavoured to 
abate the force of this drug, and 
correct its imaginary virulence, by 
expoling it to the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 
like : but this could do no more 
than deſtroy as it were a part of the 
medicine, without making any. 
alteration in the reſt. Scammony 
in ſubſtance, judiciouſly managed, 
ſtands not in need of any corrector: 
if triturated with ſugar or with al- 
monds, as we have formerly recom- 
mended for other reſinous purga- 
tives, it becomes ſuffictently ſafe 
and mild in its operation. It ma 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, by 
trituration, in a ſtrong decoction 
of liquorice, and then poured off 
from the feces : the college of Wir- 
temberg aſſure us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes, or other inconveniences; and 
that it likewiſe proves inoffenfive to 
the palate. The common doſe of 
ſcammony is from three to twelve 
grains, 

Scammony gives name to three 
different compound powders, viz. 
the pulvis e ſcammonia compoſitus, 
pulvis e ſcammonio cum aloe, and 
pulvis e ſcammonio cum calomelane, 
and is an ingredient in the compound 
powder of ſenna, the compound ex- 
tract of colocynth, and the pills of 
coloeynth and aloes. 
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SCILLA C Lond. Ed.] Radix. 


Scilla maritima Lin. 

Squil, or ſea onion; the root. 

This is a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly on dry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, from 
whence the root is annually brought 
into Europe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, found, freſh, and full of a 
clammy juice : ſome have preferred 
the red ſort, others the white, tho” 
neither deſerves the preference to 
the other ; the only difference per- 
ceivable between them is that of the 
colour ; and hence both may be 
uſed promiſcuouſſy. This root is to 
the taſte very nauſeous, intenſely bit- 
ter and acrimonious: much handled, 
it ulcerates the ſkin. With regard 
to its medical virtues, it powerfully 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenuates 
viſcid juices; and by theſe qualities 
promotes expectoration, urine, and 
if the patient be kept warm, ſweat: 
if the doſe be conſiderable, it proves 
emetic, and ſometimes purgative. 
The principal uſe of this medicine 
is where the prime viz abound with 
mucous matter, and the lungs are 
oppreſſed by tenacious phlegm. Dr 
Wagner, in his clinical obſervations, 
recommends it given along with 
nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, and 
in the nephritis; and mentions ſe- 
veral cures which he performed, by 
giving from four to ten grains of 
the powder for a doſe, mixed with 
a double quantity of nitre: he ſays, 
that thus managed, it almoſt always 
operates as a diuretic, though ſome- 
times it vomits or purges. In 
dropſy, dried ſquills are often com- 
bined with mercury. The mot 
commodious form for the taking of 
ſquills, unleſs when deligned as an 
emetic, is that of a bolus, or pill: 
liquid forms are to moſt people too 
offenſive, though theſe may be ren- 
dered leſs diſagreeable both to the 
palate and ftomach by the addition 
of aromatic diſtilled waters. This 
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root yields the whole of its virtues, 
both to aqueous and vinous men- 
ſtrua, and to vegetable acids. Its 
officinal preparations are, à con- 
ſerve, dried ſquills, a ſyrup, vine. 
gar, an oxymel, and pills, 


SCOLOPENDRIUM. Vide 


LixGUA CERVINA, 


SCORDIUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Herba. 

Teuc rium ſcordium Lin. 

Water-germander; the herb. 

This is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy 
plant, growing wild in ſome parts 
of England, though not very com- 
mon; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens. It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong dilaprecable 
ſmeil., Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 
withitanding the deobſtruent, diure- 
tic, and ſudorific virtues for which 
it was once celebrated. It for- 
merly entered the mithridate, theri- 
aca, and cataplaſm of cummin ſeed, 
and gave name to two compound 
powders and an electuary; but it 
could by no means be conſidered as 


an article of great activity; and 


from ſuch of theſe formulz as are 
{till retained, the ſcordium is reject- 
ed. 


SCORZONERA [Src] 
Radix. 

Scorzonera hiſpanica Lin. 

Viper's graſs ; the root. 

Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte; and hence may be of ſome 
ſervice for ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and promoting the fluid 
ſecretions. They were formerly 
celebrated as alexipharmacs, and for 
throwing out the meaſles and mall 
pox; but have now almoſt entirely 
loſt their character, 


SCRO- 
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SCROPHULARIA | Brun] 


Folium, radix. 

Scrophularia nodeſa Lin. 

Fig- wort; the leaf and root. 

This herb grows wild in woods 
and hedges: the roots are of a 
white colour, full of little knobs or 
protuberances on the ſurface : this 
appearance gained it formerly ſome 
rcpute againſt ſerophulous diſorders 
and the piles; and from hence it 
receives its name: but modern prac- 
titioners expect no ſuchvirtues from 
it, It has a faint unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a fomewhat bitter diſagreeable 
talte. 


SEBESTENA [Braun.] Fruc- 
us. 
Cordia myxa Lin. 
gebeſtens. « 

Thefe are a ſort of plum, the 
produce of a tree growing in the 
Eaſt Indies. The fruit is brought 
from thence in a dry ſtate ; it is of 
a dark or blackiſh brown colour, 
with whitiſh or aſh- coloured cups: 
the fleſh ſticks cloſe to the ſtone, 
which contains ſometimes one and 
tometimes two kernels. This fruit 
has a ſweet, very glutinous taſte: 
and hence has been employed for 
ſoftening acrimonious humours, in 
ſome kinds of hoarſeneſs, and in 
coughs from thin ſharp defluxions: 
at preſent it is not often inet with 
in the ſhops. 


SEDUM ACRE [ Succ.] Her- 


la recen. 

Sedum acre Lin. 

Wall-ftone crop, or pepper; the 
recent plant. 

This ſpecies of the ſedum is a 
imall, perennial, ſucculent, ever- 
green plant, growing in great abun- 
dance on the tops of walls and roofs 
of houſes. It has a faint ſmell, and 
at firſt an herbaceous taſte; but it 
afterwards ſhews conſiderable acri- 
mony, exciting a ſenſe of biting heat 
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in the mouth and fauces. In its 
recent ſtate it ſhews very active 
powers, proving emetic, purgative, 
and diuretic. The expreſſed juice 
taken to the quantity of a table 
ſpoonful, has been ſaid to prove a 
very draftic medicine: but theplant 
in its dried ſtate ſhews little or no 
activity. In this country it is hard- 
ly employed, and has no placeinour 
pharmacopœias. Its activity, hows 
ever, points it out as a ſubject de» 
ſerving attention. 


SENEKA [Lond. Ed.] Radix. 

Polygala Senega Lin. 

Seueka, or rattle-ſnake root. 

Sencka grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Virginia, and bears the winters of 
our climate. This root is uſual- 
ly about the thickneſs of the lit- 
tle finger, variouſly bent and con- 
torted, and appears as if compoſed 
of joints, whence it is ſuppoſed to 
* the tail of the animal whoſe 
name it bears: a kind of membra- 
nous margin runs on each ſide, the 
whole length of the root. lts taſte 
is at firſt acid, afterwards very hot 
aud pungent 

The Senegaro Indians are ſaid to 
prevent the fatal effects which fol- 
low from the biteof therattle-ſnake, 
by giving it internally, and by ap- 
plying it externally to the wound. 
It has been ſtrongly recommended 
in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and 
other inflammatory diſtempers. Its 
more immediate effects are thoſe of 
a diuretic, diaphoretic, and cathars 
tic; ſometimes it proves emetic: 
the two laſt operations may be oc- 
caſionally prevented, by giving the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with aro- 
matic ſimple waters, as that of cin- 
namon. The uſual doſe of the po- 
der is thirty grains or more. 

Some have likewiſe employedthis 
root in hydropic cafes, and not 
without ſucceſs. There are examples 
of its oecaſioning a plentiful evacu- 
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ation by ſtool, urine, and perſpira- 
tion; and by this means removing 
the diſeaſe, after the common diu- 
retics and hydragogues had failed: 


where this medicine operates as a 


cathartic, it generally proves ſuc- 
ceſsful: if it acts by liquefying the 
blood and juices, without occaſion- 
ing a due diſcharge, it ſhould either 
be abſtaĩ ned from, or aſſiſted by pro- 
per additions. 


SENNA [| Lond. Ed.] Folium. 

Caſſia ſenna Lin. 

Senna; the leaf. 

This is a ſhrubby plant cultivated 
in Perſia, Syria, and Arabia; from 
whence the leaves are brought, 
dried and picked from the ſtalks, to 
Alexandria in Egypt ; and thence 
imported into Europe. They are of 
an oblong figure, ſharp pointed at 
the ends, about a quarter of an inch 
broad, and not a full inch inlength, 
of a lively yellowiſh green colour, a 
faint not very diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous 
taſte. Some worſe ſorts are brought 
from Tripoli and other places; theſe 
may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by their 
© being either narrower, longer, and 
ſharper pointed; or larger, broader, 
and round pointed, with ſmall pro- 
minent veins; or large and obtuſe, 
of a freſh green colour, without any 
yellow caſt. 

Senna is a very uſeful cathartic, 
operating mildy, and yet effectu- 
ally: and, if judiciouſly doſed and 
managed, rarely occaſioning the ill 
conſequences which too frequently 
follow'the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniencies 
complained of in this drug arc, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſeous 

flavour. The griping quality de- 
pends upon a reſinous ſubſtance, 
which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtincs. 
The more this reſin is divided by 
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ſuch matters as take off its tenac|. 
ty, theleſs adheſive, and conſequent- 
ly the leſs irritating and griping it 
will prove; and the leſs it is divided, 
the more griping: hence ſenna gi. 
ven by itſelf, or infuſions made in a 
very ſmall quantity of fluid, gripe 
ſevercly, and purge leſs than when 
diluted by a large portion of ſuit. 
able menſtruum, or divided by mix- 
ing the infulion with oily emulſions, 
The ill flavour of this drug is ſaid 
to be abated by the greater water- 
figwort: but we cannot conceive 
that this plant, whoſe ſmell is mani- 
feſtly fetid and its taſte nauſeous and 
bitter, can at all improve thoſe of 
ſenna: others recommend bohea tea, 
though neither has this any conßi- 
derable effect. The ſmell of {cnna 
relides in its more volatile parts, 
and may be diſcharged by lightly 
boiling infuſions of it made in wa- 
ter: the liquor thus freed from the 
peculiar flavour of the ſenna, may 
be eaſily rendered grateful to the 
taſte, by the addition of any proper 
aromatic tincture or diſtilled water. 
The colleges, both of London and 
Edinburgh, have given ſeveral for- 
mulæ for the exhibition of this arti- 
cle, ſuch as thoſe of infuſion, pow- 
der, tincture, and electuary. The 
doſe of ſenna in ſubllance, is from 2 
ſeruple to a dram ; in infuſion, from 
one to three or four drams. 

It has been cuſtomary to reject 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſenna 28 
of little or no uſe : Geoffroy how- 
ever obſerves, that they are not 
much inferior in efficacy to the 
leaves themſelves. The pods or 
ſeed- veſſels met with among the 
ſenna brought to us, are by the col- 
lege of Bruſſels preferred to the 
leaves: they are leſs apt to gripe, 
but proportionally leſs purgative. 


SERPENTARIA VIRGIN 
ANA [ Lond. Ed.] Radix. 
Ariftolochia ſerpentaria Lin. 
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Virginian ſnake-root ; the root, 

This is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of a number of ſtrings 
or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
from one common head ; of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and 
paler or yellowiſh within. It has 
an aromatic ſmell, like that of va- 
lerian, but more agreeable : and a 
warm, bitterith, pungent taſte. This 
root i: a warm diaphoretic and di- 
uretic ; it has been much cele- 
brated as an alexipharmac, and 
eſteemed one of the principal reme- 
dies in malignant fevers and epide- 
mic diſeaſes, Some recommend it 
in cutaneous affections. It is given 
in ſubſtance in doſes of from ten to 


thirty grains, and in infuſion to a 


cram or two. Both watery and ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua extract its virtue 
by infuſion, and elevate its flavour in 
diſtillation: along with the water a 
{mall portion of eſſential oil ariſes. 
A ſpirituous tincture is directed as 


an officinal preparation. 


SERPYLLUM [Ed.] Summi- 
tatis florentes. 

Thymus ſerpyllum Lin. 

Mother of thyme ; the flowering 
tops. 

This is a ſmall creeping plant, 


common on heaths and dry paſture 


grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and me- 
dical virtues are fimilar to thoſe of 
thyme, but weaker. 


SIMAROUBA (Lond. Ed.] 
Cortex. 

Duc ffia ſumarouba Lin. 

Simarouba; the bark. | 

This bark, with pieces of the 
wood adhering to it, is brought 
from Guiana in South America, in 
long tough pieces of a pale yellowiſh 
colour, and a pretty ſtrong bitter 
taſte. Some eſteem it in dyſenteric 


fluxes : a decoction of half a dram is 


given for a doſe, and repeated at 
intervals of three or four hours, 
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It has alſo been uſed with advan- 
tage in ſome other inſtances of in- 
creaſed diſcharges, particularly in 
levcorrh&ea. From its ſenſible qua- 
lities it may be concluded to be a 
gentle aſtringent. 


SINAPI [ Lond. Ed.] Semen. 

Sinapis nigra Lin. [Lond.] 

Sinaits alba Lin. [Ed.] 

Muſtard ſeed, black and white. 

Theſe ſeeds obtained from diffe- 
rent ſpecies of the muſtard, differ 
very little from each other, excep- 


ting that the black is rather more 


pungent than the white. 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild, but for culinary and medici- 
nal uſes is cultivated in gardens. 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the ſolids, and at- 
tenuates viſcid juices ;z and hence 
ſtands deſervedly recommended for 
exciting appetite, promoting dige- 
ſtion, increaſing the fluid ſecretions, 
alſo in paralytic and rheumatic affec- 
tions, and for the other purpoſes of 
the acrid plants called antiſcorbutic, 
Some recommend it in the diſeaſe 
called milreel. to which ſmelters are 
ſubject. It imparts its taſte and 
{mell in perfection to aqueous li- 
quors, while rectified ſpirit extracts 
extremely little ofeither : the whole 
of the pungency ariſes with water 
in diſtillation, Committed to the 
preſs, it yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a ſoft inſipid oil, perfectly 
void of acrimony : the cake left 
after the expreſſion is more pungent 


than the muſtard was at firſt. The 


oil is directed as officinal by the 
London college. Theſe ſeeds are 
ſometimes employed externally as a 
ſtimulant in ſinapiſms. 


SIUM [Lond. ] Herba. 

Sium nodiflorum Lin. 

Creeping ſkerrit, or water parſ- 
mp; the herb. 

The London pharmacopœia is 
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the only moderen one in which this 
article has at preſent a place. And 
it has probably been introduced from 
ſome obſervations of late date with 
which we are unacquainted. It is an 
indigenous vegetable in Britain, 
growing abundantly in rivers and 
ditches. It was formerly alleged to 
be not only a diuretic, but alſo an 
emmenagogue and lithontriptic. 
With theſe intentions, however, it 
is not now employed. Dr Wither- 
ing mentions, that a young lady of 
fix years old was cured of an obſti- 
nate cutaneous diſeaſe by taking 
three large ſpoonfuls of the juice 
twice a-day ; and he adds, that he 
has given repeatedly to adults three 
or four ounces every morning, in 
ſimilar complaints. In ſuch doſes 
it neither affects the head, ſtomach, 
nor bowels. And children take it 
readily when mixed with milk. 


SOLANUM LETHALE, vide 


BELLADONNA. 


SPERMA CETI DICTUM 
[ Lond. Ed.] | 

Phyſiter macrocephalus Lin. 

Spermaccti. 

It is perhaps ſurprifing, that while 
the London and Edinburgh colle- 
ges, have with agreat propriety chan- 
ged many of the old names of ar- 
ticles, particularly thoſe which had 
a tendency to miſlead, they ſhould 
itill have retained one ſo abſurd as 


that which is affixed to the preſent- 


article. What is denominated ſper- 
maceti is a peculiar animal fat ob- 
tained from the head of a particular 
ſpecies of whale. In the ſtate to 


- which it is brought, before it enters 


the ſhops of our apothecaries, it is 
an unctuous flaky ſubſtance, of a 
ſnowy whiteneſs, a ſoft butyraceous 
taite, and without any remarkable 


ſmell. The virtues of this concrete 


are thoſe of a mild emollient : it is 


ol couliderable uſe in pains and ero- 
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ſions of the inteſtines, in coughs pros 
ceeding from thin ſharp defluctions, 
and in general in all cafes where the 
ſolids require to be relaxed, or acri- 
monious humours to be ſoftened, 
For external purpoſes, it readily gif. 
ſolves 1n oils ; and for internel ones, 
may be united with aqueous liquors 
into the form of an emulſion, by the 
mediation of almonds, gums, or the 
yolkof anegg. Sugar does nc render 
it perfectly miſcible with water; and 
alkalicg, which change other oils and 
fats into ſoap, have little effect upon 
ſpermaceti. This drug ought to be 
kept very cloſely from the air; o- 
therwiſe its white colour ſoon chan. 
ges into a yellow, and its mild nnc- 
tuous taſte, into a rancid and offcn- 
five one. After it has ſuffered this 
difagreeable alteration, both the co- 
lour and quality may be recovered 
again by ſteeping it in alkaline li- 
quors, or in a ſufficicut quaatity of 
ſpirit of wine. | 


SPIGELIAT Lond. Ed.] Radix, 
Spigeha Marilandica Lin, 
Indian pink ; the root, 

This plant grows wild in the 
ſouthern parts of North America. 
The roots are celebrated as an an- 
thelmintic, particularly for the ex- 
pulſion of lumbrici from the alimen- 
tary canal. Some order it in doles 
of ten or fifteen grains; and allege 
that it occaſions nervous atfec» 
tions if given in larger doſes; while 
others order it in dram doſes, alle- 
ging that the bad effects mentioned 
more readily happen from ſmall do- 
ſes, as the large ones often purge cr 
puke ; ſome prefer the form of intu- 
ſion. An emetic is generally premt- 
ſed ; and its purgative effect aſliited 
by ſome ſuitable additions. 


SPINA CERVINA [Lond. 
Ed.] Bacca. 
| Rhamnus catharticus Lin. 


Buck-thorn ; the berries 5 
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This tree, or buſh, is common in 
hedges: it flowers in June, and ri- 
pens its fruit in September or the 
beginning of October. In our mar- 
kets, the fruit of ſome other trees, 
asthe black berry-bearing alder, and 
thedog-berry-tree, haveof late often 
been mixed with or ſubſtituted 
for thoſe of buckthorn. This abuſe 
may be diſcovered by opening the 
berries, thoſe of buckthorn have 
generally four ſeeds, the berries 
of the alder two, and thoſe of 
the dog-berry only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white pa- 
per, give it a green tincture, which 
the others do not, Thoſe who ſell 
the juice to the apothecaries, are 
laid to mix with it a large propor- 
tion of water. 

Buckthorn berries have a faint 
diſagreeuble ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter talte, They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathartics; 
and celebrated in dropſies, rheuma- 
tins, and even in the gout; though 
in theſe caſes they have no advan- 
tage above other purgatives,and are 
more offenſive, and operate more ſe- 
rerely, than many which the ſhops 
ae furniſhed with : they generally 
occaſion gripes, ſickneſs, dry the 
mouth and throat, and leave a thirſt 
of lung duration. The doſe is a- 
bout twenty of the freſh berries in 
labſtance, and twice or thrice this 
number in decoction, an ounce of 
the expreſſed juice, or a dram of the 
ined berries. A ſyrup prepared 
rom the juice is kept in the ſhops; 
in this preparation the nauſeous fla- 
Your of the buckthorn is ſomewhat 
corrected by the ſugar, and the ad- 


ation of aromatics. 


SPIRITUS CORNUCERVI; 
Hoe eft, Salis alkalini wolatilis ex 
Mu vel cornibus animalium parati, 
pertr2 wolatilior liquida bene refifica- 
{a ut decolor fit: [Ed] 

Spirit of hartſhorn. 
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This is the more volatile liquid 
part of the volatile alkaline ſalt, ob- 
tained from the bones and horns of 
animals, well rectified ſo as to be- 
come colourleſs. 

The volatile alkali, as got by di- 
ſtillation with a ſtrong fire from any 
animal matter, from ſoot, &c. is, 
when pure, one and the ſame thing. 

Of the mode of obtaining it we 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
ſpeak, under the head of prepara- 
tions, when we come to mention 
the liquor volatilis, ſal et oleum cor- 
nu cervi, which, although they de- 
rive ti.eir name from hartſhorn, may 
yet be obtained from any animal 
lubſtance, excepting fat. 

As firſt diſtilled, however, from 
the ſubject, this liquor is impregnat- 
ed with its oil, rendered fetid or em- 
pyreumatic by the proceſs. The oily 
volatile alkali has been chiefly pre- 
pared by diſtillation in large iron 
pots, with a fire increaſed by de- 
grees to a ſtrong red heat: a watery 
liquor riſes ſirſt, then the volatile 
ſalt, along with a yellowiſh, and at 
length a dark reddiſh oil ; a part of 
the ſalt diſſolves in the water and 
forms the ſpirit, which 1s confider- 
ably ſeparated from the oil by filtra- 
tion through wet paper. It is 
recti fied by repeated diſtillations with 
a very gentle heat. Greateſt part 
of the ſalt always comes over before 
the water; a little of the ſalt is ge- 
nerally allowed to remain undiſſolved 
as a teſt of the ſtrength of the ſpirit. 
However colourleſs the ſalt or ſpirit 


of hartſhorn, ſoot, or ſuch like, may 


be thus rendered; yet by Keeping 
they become yellow and nauſeous, 
owing to the quantity of oil which 
they {till retain. The Edinburgh 


college order thus article to .be goi 

from the manufacturer, rather than 

prepared by the apothecary himſelt, 

who cannot do it to any advantage, 

Ihe volatile alkali is got inits pu- 

reſt ſtate from ſal ammoniac. 1 EY 
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uſed externally, held to the noſe, on 
account of its pungent odour, in 
caſes of faintneſs and ſyncope; and 
mixed with unctuous matter as a ru- 
befacient. It is uſed internally to 
obviate ſpaſm in hyſteria, torpor in 


hypochondriaſis, and with a view to 


excite the vis vitæ. 

It has alſo been ſaid, that in ſome 
inſtances intermittents have been 
ſucceſsfully cured by it, even after 
the Peru vian bark had failed. With 
this view, fifteen drops of the ſpirit 
are given in a tea cupful of cold 
ipring water, and repeated five or 
fix times in each intermiſſion. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICA TUS Lond. Ed.] Conti- 
net allabolis partes 95 et ague di- 
fillate partes 5 in paribus 100; hu- 
Jus pondus fpecificum eff ad pondus 
aque diſlillate ut 930 ad 1000. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine. It con- 
tains 95 parts of alcohol and 5 parts 


of diftilled water in 100. Its ſpeci- 
fie gravity is to that of diſtilled wa- 


ter as 835 to icco. 

According to the Edinburgh col- 
lege, the pound meaſure of rectiſied 
ſpirit ought to weigh thirteen oun- 

ces; and it ſhould be a colourleſs 
fluid freefromany diſagreeable ſmcll. 

This purification is effected by 

repeating the diſtillation in a very 
gentle heat, with certain additions to 
keepdown the phlegm and the groſs 
oil, in which the ill flavour reſides. 
Theſe ſpirite, whatever vegetable 
ſrbjets they have been produced 
from, are, when perfectly pure, one 
and the ſame. They have a hot 
pungent talte, without any particu- 
lar flavour; they readilycatch flame, 
and burn entirely away, without 
leavi- g any marks of an aqueous 


moiſture behind: diftilled by a heat 
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vegetable oils and reſins into an uni- 
form tranſparent fluid. Theſe ſpirit 
are the lighteſt of almoſt all known 
liquors: expreſſed oils, which ſwin 
upon water, fink in theſe to the bot. 
tom: a meaſure which contains ten 
ounces by weight of water, will hold 
little more than eight and a quarte; 
of pure ſpirit. 

Ihe uſes of vinous ſpirits, asmen. 
flrua for the virtues of other medi. 
cines, will be mentioned hereafter, 
and in this place we ſhall conſider 
only their own. Pure ſpirit coagu- 
lates all the fluids of anima! bodies, 
except urine, and it alſo hardens the 
ſolid parts. Applied externally, it 
ſtrengthens the veſſels, and thus may 
reſtrain paſſive hemorrhagics. It in- 
ſtantly contracts the extremitics cf 
the nerves it touches, and deprivcs 
them cf ſenſe and motion; by this 
means eaſing them of pain, bur at 
the ſame time deltroying their ule, 
Hence employing ſpirituous liquor; 
in fomentations, notwithſtanding the 
ſpecious titles of vivify ing, heating, 
reſtoring mobility, reſulving, diffi- 
pating, and the like, uſually attn- 
buted to them, may ſometimes be 
attended with unhappy conlequen- 
ces. Theſe Haquors received undilu- 
ted into the ſtomach, produce the 
ſame effects, contracting all the fc. 
lid parts which they touch, and de- 
ſtroying, at leaſt for a time, their 
uſe and office: if the quantity be 
conſiderable, a palſy or apoplesy 
follows, which ends in death. Ie. 
ken in ſmall quantity, and duly Ct- 
luted, they brace up the fibres, ra- 
the ſpirits, and promote agility : ! 
farther continued, the ſenſes are di 
ordered, voluntary motion deſtrof 
ed, and at length the {ame icon 
niences brought on as before. . 

nous ſpirits, therefore in ſmall do 


leſs than that of boiling water, they ſes, and properly diluted, may 


totally ariſe, the laſt runnings pro- 


ving as flavourleſs and inflammable 


25 the firſt: they diſſolve eſſential 


applied to uſeful purpoſes inthe cut 
of diſeaſes, while in larger onesthe) 


act as a poifon of a particular * 
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Andthey generally prove deleterious 
from long continued uſe to ſuch a 
degree as frequently to intoxicate, 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR [ Lond. Ed.] Continet al- 
loholis partes 55, et aque dijjillate 
zartes 45 in partibus 100. Huus 
pondus ſpecificum eft ad pondus aquæ 
d/lillate ut 930 ad 1000 

Proof ſpirit of wine. It contains 
5; parts of alkohol and 45 of diſtil- 
ſed water in 100. Its ſpecitic gra- 
vity is to that of diſtilled water as 
939 to 1000. 

The Edinburgh college dire& 
proof ſpirit to be made by mixing 
equal parts of water and rectified ſpi- 
rit ; but the ſpirits uſually met with 
under the name of proof, are thoſe 
diltiled from different fermented li- 
quors, freed from their phlegm and 
ill-favour only to a certain degree. 
Their purity, with regard to flavour, 


may be eaſily determined from the 


tate, eſpecially if the ſpirit be firſt 
diluted. It were to be wiſhed that 
we had a certain ſtandard with re- 
gard to their ſtrength or the quan- 
tity of water contained in them; a 
circumitance which greatly influen- 
ces ſundry medicinal preparations, 
particularly the tinctures: for as 
pure ſpirit diſſolves the reſin and vo- 
ktile oil, and water only the gum- 
my and ſaline parts of vegetables, it 
1s evident that a variation in the pro- 
portions wherein theſe are mixed, 
will vary the diſſolving power of the 
menſtruum, and conſequently the 
virtue of the preparation; and from 
thiscircumſtance, apothecaries would 
do better by preparing it from ree- 
tibed ſpirit themſelves, than by pur- 
chaſing it from dealers. 


SPONGIA [Lond. 

Hongic officinalis Lin. 

Sponge. 

Sponge is a ſoft, light, very po- 
dous and compreſſible ſubſtance, rea- 
Uly imbibing water, and diſtending 
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thereby. It is found adhering to 
rocks, particularly in the Mediter- 
rancan ſea, about the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. It is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a vegetable production: 
nevertheleſs ſomeobſervations, made 
by Jeſſieu, give room to ſuſpe& that 
it is of animal origin, Chemical 
experiments favour this ſuppoſition: 
analyſed, it yields the ſame prin- 
ciples with animal ſubſtances in ge- 
neral : volatile falt is obtained from 
it in larger quantity than from al- 
moſt any animal matter, except the 
bags of the ſilk worm. On this ſalt 
ſeem to depend the virtues of the 
officinal ſpongia uſla, which has by 
ſome been ſtrongly recommended in 
ſcrophulous affections ; but which 
has been particularly celebrated for 
removing that large ſwelling of the 
neck, which is termed bronchocele, 
and which is probably of a ſcrophu- 
lous nature. 

Crude ſponge, from its property 
of imbibing and dittending by moi- 
ſture, is ſometimes uſed as a tent for 
diluting wounds and ulcers. 

To fit it for theſe intentions the 
ſponge 18 immerſed in melted wax, 


and ſubjected to preſſure till cool: 


In this ſtate it may be eaſily formed 
into proper tents, ſo as to be intro- 
duced where neceſſary. And from 
the gradual melting of the wax in 
conſequence of the heat of the part, 
a dilatation of courſe takes place. 
It adheres ftrongly to the mouths 
of wounded veſſels; and when re- 
tained by proper compreſſion, it has 
prevented conſiderable bleedingspre- 


ferably to agaric, or puff ball. 


STANNUM [ Lend) 

STANNI LIMATURA ET 
PULVIS [Ed.] 

The filings and powder of tin. 

Tin is the lighteſt and moſt fu- 
ſible of all metals. Heated, it be- 
comes ſo brittle as to fall in pieces by 
a blow; and by agitation (when juſt 
ready to melt) it is formed into a pow- 

der: 
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der: hence the officinal method of 
pulveriſing this metal, tobe deſcribed 
in its place. The proper menſtruum 
of tin is the marine acid, or aqua te- 
gia. Vegetable acids likewiſe diſ- 
olve it in conſiderable quantity, tho? 
it has long been ſuppoſed not to be 
at all ſoluble in them, unleſs pre 
vioufly well calcined. | 

With regard to the virtues of this 
metal it was formerly accounted a 
ſpecific in diſorders of the uterusand 
lungs; a calx of tin and antimony is 
ſtill retained in ſome diſpenſatories, 
under the name of an antihefic : 
but thele are virtues to which it cer- 
tainly has little claim. It has of late 

been celebrated as an anthelmintic; 
and ſaid to deſtroy ſome kinds of 
worms which elude the force of 
other medicines, particularly the tæ- 
nia: poſſibly the cauſe of this ef- 
fect may be very different from what 
is ſuſpected, an admixture of a por- 
tion of arſenic. 

Tin has a ſtrong affinity with ar- 
ſenic ; inſomuch, that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally ex- 
pelled, either by flow calcination or 
by a vehement fire. Almoſt all the 
ores of tin contain more or leſs of 
this poiſonous mineral, which is not 
entirely ſeparable in the common 
proceſſes by which the ores are run 
down, or the metal farther purified. 
Filings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmelling 
of garlic ; which ſmell is univerſally 


held in mineral ſubſtances to be a 


criterion of arſenic. Mr Henc- 
kel has diſcovered a method of ſepa- 
rating actual arſenic from tin: this 
is effected by ſolution in aqua-regia 
and eryſtalliſation. Mr Margraff 
has given a farther account of this 
procels ; and relates, that from the 
tins uſually reputed pure, he has ob- 
tained one · eighth of their weight of 
eryſtals of arſenic. 
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But notwithſtanding theſe obſer. 


vations, it is certain, that tin under 
the form of ſtaunum pulveratum, af. 
terwards to be mentioned, 1s every 
day taken internally with perfect 
impunity, even in doſes ſo large az 
to the extent of an ounce, although 
unleſs in caſes of tznia, it is in ge- 
neral employed in much ſmaller do. 
ſes. 


STAPHISAGRIA { Lond.) 
Semen. 

Delphinium faphiſagria Lin. 

Staveſacre; the ſeeds. 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of an 
irregularly triangular figure, of a 
blackiſh colour on the outfide, and 
yellowiſh or whitiſh within : they 
are uſually brought from Italy; the 
plant is not very common in thus 
country, though it bears our ſevereſt 
colds. They have a diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a very nauſeous, bitteriſh, 
burning taſte. Staveſacre was em- 
played by the antients as a cathar- 
tic; but it operates with fo much 
violence both upwards and down- 
wards, that its internal uſe has been, 
among the generality of practition- 
ers, for ſome time laid aſide. It is 
chiefly employed in external appli- 
cations for ſome kinds of cutaneous 
eruptions, and for deltroying lice 
and other inſects; inſomuch, that 
from this virtue it has received its 
name, in different languages; herba 
pedicularis, herbe aux poux, lauſi- 
kraut, louſewort, Fc. 


STIBIUM, vide AxTiox!- 


UM. 


STECHAS, [Brun.] Flos. 

Lavendula ſtæchas Lin. 

Arabian ſtechas, or French laven- 
der-flowers. 

This is a ſhrubby plant, conſider- 
ably ſmaller than the common laven- 
der. The flowery heads are brought 


from Italy and the ſouthern parts ot 
France 
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France: they are very apt to grow 
mouldy in the paſſage; and even 
when they eſcape this inconveni- 
ence, are generally much inferior to 
thoſe raiſed in our gardens. 'The 
beſt ſtechas which we rective from 
abroad, has no great ſmell or taſte : 
Pomet affirms, that ſuch as the 
ſhops of Paris are ſupplied with is 
entirely deſtitute of both; while 
that of our own growth, either 
when freſh or when carefully dried, 
has a very fragrant ſmell, and a 
warm, aromatic, bitteriſh, ſubacrid 
tate; diſtilled with water, it yields 
z conſiderable quantity of afragrant 
eſſential oil; to rectiſied ſpirit it 
imparts a ſtrong tincture, which in- 
ipiflared proves an elegant aromatic 
extract. This aromatic plant is 
rarely met with 1a preſcription; the 
onlyofficinal compoſitions into which 
it was admitted, were the mithri- 
date and theriaca. 

There is another ſort called fe- 
chat, which from the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
jears had a place in our gardens, 
and whoſe aromatic qualities render 
t worthy of attention; this is the 
enaphaltum arenarium Lin. the gol- 
den ſtechas, goldilocks, or yellow 
calſidony; its flowers ſtand in um- 
dels on the tops of the branches; 
they are of a deep ſhining yellow 
colour, which they retain in perfec- 
tion for many years; their ſmell is 
grant and agreeable, ſome what 
of the muſky kind ; theirtaſtewarm, 
pungent, and ſubaſtringent: the 
impart their flavour to water in ail 
tilation, and by infuſion to rectified 
ſpirit. 


; STRAMONIUM LZd.] Her- 


Datnra ſramonium Lin. 

Thorn apple; the herb. 

The ſtramonium is one of thoſe 
ſegetables commonly conſidered as 
ilrodg narcotic poiſon, which was 


highly recommended to the atten- 


tion of practitioners by Dr Stoerk 
of Vienna. It grows. indigenous in 
ſome parts of Britain, among rub- 
biſh and on dunghills. It has been 
uſed internally, under the form of 
an extract or inſpiſſated juice from 
the leaves. This extract has been 
chiefly employed in maniacal caſes; 
and when given in doſes from one 


to ten grains or upwards in the 


courſe of the day, it has been al- 
leged to be attended with ſurpriſ- 
ing effects, on the authority not only 
of Dr Stoerk, but of Dr Odhelius, 
Dr Wedenberg, and others. Dr 
Odhelius in particular informs us, 
that of fourteen patients to whom 
he gave it, eight were completely 
cured, five were relieved, and one 
only received no benefit. We have 
not, however, heard of its being e- 
qually ſucceſsful in Britain ; and it 


is here ſo little employed as to have 


ſill no place in the pharmacopœiaof 
the London college. But we can- 
not help thinking, that it deſerves 


the attention of practitioners, and 


well merits a trial, in afſections of- 
ten incurable by other means. The 
powder of the leaves or feeds pro- 
miſes to furniſh a more certain or 
convenient formulathan the inſpiſſa- 
ted juice, Betides maniacal caſes, 
the ſtramonium has been alſo em- 
ployed, and ſometimes with advan- 
tage, in convulſive and epileptic af- 
fections. It is not only taken in- 
ternally, but has alſo been uſed ex- 
ternally. An ointment prepared 
from the Jeaves of the ſtramonium 
bas been ſaid to give eaſe in external 
inflammations and in hzmorthoids. 


STYRAX CALAMITA [ Lon: 
Ed.] Ręſina. RES: 

Styrax officinalis Lin. 

Storax. 

This is an odoriferous reſinous 
ſubitauce, exuding froma tree grow- 
ing in the Warmer climates. 1 
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It has been cuſtomary to diſtin- 
guiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, though 


only one is uſually met with in the 
ſhops. 3 * 

I. Styrax calamita, or florax in 
the cane, ſo called from its having 
been formerly brought incloſed in 
reeds from 1 It is either 
in ſmall diſtin& tears, of a whitiſh 
or reddiſh colour, or in large maſſes 
compoſed of ſuch | 

2. Storax in the lump, or red ſſo- 
yax. This is in maſſes of an uni- 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
hroveniſn colour; though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with a few 
whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there 
has been ſome to be lately met with 
in the ſhops under the name of forax 
in the trar. 

3. The common ftora:s of the ſhops 
is in large maſſes, conſiderably 
lighter and leſs compact than the 
foregoing : it appears upon exami- 
nation to be compoſed of a fine re- 
ſinous juice, mixed with a quantity 
of ſaw-duſt. For what purpoſe this 
addition is made, 1s difficult to 
ſay, but it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 
to be done with any fraudulent vie w, 
ſince the ſaw - duſt appears at fight. 
This common ſtorax is much leſs e- 
ſeemed than the two firſt ſorts; 
though, when freed from the woody 
matter, it proves ſuperior in point 
of fragrance to either of them. Rec- 
tificd ſpirit, the common menſtruum 
of reſins, diſſolves the ſtorax, lea- 
ving the wood behind; nor does this 
tincture loſe conſiderably of its va- 
luable parts, in being inſpiſſated to 
a ſolid conſiſtence; while aqueous 
liquors elevate almoſt all the fra- 
grancy of the ſtorax. 

Storax is one of the moſt agree- 
able of the odoriferous reſins, and 
may be exhibited togreat advantage 
in languors and debilit ies of thener- 
vous ſy ſtem; it is not, however, 
much uſed in common practice. 


* 
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8STYRAX LIQUIDA [Das.) 

Liquidambar flyraciflua Lin. 

Liquid ſtorax. 

The genuine liquid ſtorax, ac. 
cording to Petiver', account, is ob- 
tained from a tree growing in the 
iſland Cobros in the Red Sea: the 
preparers of this commodity yearly 
clear off the bark of the tree, and 
boilit in ſea- water to the contiltence 
of bird lime; the reſinous matter 
which floats on the ſurface is ta- 
ken off, liquified in boiling water, 
and paſſed through a ſtrainer. The 
purer part which paſſes through, 
and the more impure which remains 
on the ſtraiuer, and contains a con- 
ſiderable portion of the ſubſtance 
of the bark, are both ſent ww 
Mocca; from whence they are 
ſometimes, though very rarely, 
brought to us. The firſt is of the 
conſiſtence of honey, tenaceous, ct 
a reddiſh or aſh brown colour, an a- 
erid unctuous taſte, approaching in 
ſmell to the ſolid ſtorax, but ſo 
ſtrong as to be diſagrecable: the 
other is full of woody matter, and 
much weaker in ſmell 

The genuine liquid ſtorax is even 
at Mocca both a rare commodity 
and ſold at a very higli price, and 
it has ſeldom entered the ſhops of 
our apothecaries. A reſinous juice, 
poſſeſſing ſomewhat of the fame ten 
lible qualities, brought from the 
Spaniſh provinces in South Ameri— 
ca, and perhaps the product of the 
fame tree, is ſometimes ſold in place 
of it: But much more frequently 
what we meet with under this name 
is an artificial compound of ſold 
ſtorax, common reſin, wine, and oil, 
beat up together to a proper con- 
ſiſtence Concerning the real v. 
tues of liquid ſtorax, obſervations 
are altogether wanting: hence the 
London and Edinburgh colleges 
have expunged it from the cata- 
logue ot officinals. 
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SUCCINUM | Lond. Ed.] 

Amber. . 

This is a ſolid, brittle, bituminous 
ſabttance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea- ſnores: the lar- 
geſt quantities are met with along 
the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſia and 
Pomerania. It 1s of a white yellow, 
or brown colour, ſometimes opake, 
and ſometimes very clear and tranſ- 
parent. The dark-coloured and 0- 
pake ſorts, by digeſtion with certain 
expreſſed oils and animal fats, be- 
come clearer, paler coloured, more 
pellucid, and conſiderably harder. 
Amber hoiled.in water, neither ſof- 
tens nor undergoes any ſenſible al- 
teration ; expoſed to a greater heat, 
without addition, it melts into a 
black maſs like ſome of the more 
common bitumens-: ſet on fire, its 
imell reſembles that which ariſes 
from the finer kinds of pitcoal: di- 
tilled in a retort, it yields an oil 
end a volatile acidulous ſalt. 

Amber in ſubſtanee has very little 
ſmell or taſte; and hence it has by 
lome been reckoned a mere inactive 
earthy body. It was formerly ac- 
counted an abſorbent, and as ſuch 
had a place in the compound pow- 
cer of crabs-claws : it certainly has 
no title to this claſs of medicines, as 
not being aQed upon by any acid. 
t is ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in the 
duor albus, gleets, hyſteric affec- 
t1513, &c. ; and with theſe inten- 
ions is ſometimes given in the form 
of impalpable powder, to the quan- 
tity of a dram. A tincture of am- 
ber made in rectified ſpirit, to which 
it imparts a bitteriſh aromatic taſte 
and a fragrant ſmell, promiſes to be 
of ſervice ia theſe diſorders. Boer- 
haave extols this tin*ture as having 
incredible efficacy in all thoſe di- 
kempers which proceed from weak- 
refs and relaxation, and in hypo- 
chordrical, hyſterical, and cold lan- 
gud caſes, If part of the ſpirit be 
abſtracted by a gentle heat, the re- 
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mainder proves à very elegant aro- 
matic balſam, which is perhaps one 
of the moit uſeful preparations ob - 
tainable from this concrete. 

Amber in the ſtate of powder for- 
merly entered feveral officinal com- 
poſitions, from all which it 1s now 
rejected: but it is the baſis of an 
oil and falt to be afterwards men- 
tioned among the preparations, 
which are ſometimes uſed in the ſtate 
in which they are at firſt obtained, 
but more-frequently in a purified or 
rectified ſtate ; preparations which 
are to be mentioned hereafter, 


SULPHUR [Lond } 

Sulphuris flores | Ed.) 

Sulphur, and flowers of ſulphur. 

Sulphur, or brimſtone, is a yellow 
ſubſtance, of the mineral kingdom, 
fuſible in a ſmall degree of heat, to- 
tally volatile in a ſtronger, readily 
inflammable, burning with a blue 


flame, which is accompanied with a 
ſuffocating acid fume. It diſſolves in 


alkaline liquors and in oils; not iu 

acids, water, or vinous ſpirits. 
Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 

with in the ſhops, is obtained from 


certain ores by a kind of diſtillation, 


or artificially compoſed by uniting 


the vitriolic acid with inflammable 


matters. At ſome of the Saxon 
ſulphur-works, from whence we are 
chiefly ſupplied, certain minerals a- 
bounding with vitriolic acid, but 
containing little or no ſulphur, be- 
ing ſtratified with wood, aud the lat- 


ter ſet on fire, a large quantity of 


fine ſulphur is produced. It is u- 
ſually brought to us in large irregu- 
lar maſſes, which are afterwards 
melted and caſt into cylindrical rolls 
with the addition of {ome coarſe re- 
fn, flower, or the like; whence the 
paler colour of the rolls. Sulphur 
18 alſo not unfrequently found native 
in the earth, ſometimes in tranſpa. 
rent pieces of a greeniſh or bright 
yellow colour ; but more commonly 
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in opaque ones, with only ſome 
ſtreaks of — 2 This laſt is the 
fort which is underſtood by the name 
vivum ; though that met 
with under this name in the ſhops, 
is no other than the droſs remaining 
after the ſublimation of ſulphur. All 
the ſorts of ſulphur are, when per- 
fectly pure, in no refpect different 
from each other, Notwithſtanding 
the preference given by ſome to the 
more uncommon ſoſſil ſorts, theſe 
Iaſt are the leaſt proper for medicinal 
purpoſes, as being the moſt ſubject 
to an admixture of foreign matter 
both of the metallic and arſenical 
mas...” EX: 
Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes inſenſible perſpira- 
tion: it paſſes through the whole ha- 
bit, and manifeſtly tranſpires thro? 
the pores of the ſkin, as appears 
from the ſulphureous ſmell of perſons 
who have taken 1t, and from filver 
being ſtained in their pockets of a 
blackiſh colour, which 1s the known 
effect of ſulphureous fumes. It is a 
celebrated remedy againſt cutaneous 
diſeaſes, both given internally and 
applicd externally. It has likewiſe 
been recommended in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs ; and particularly 
in catarrhs of the chronic kind. But 
it is probable, that the benefit deri- 
ved from it in theſe caſes, is princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to be attribu- 
ted to its operation as a gentle laxa- 
tive. And with this intention it is 
frequently uſed with great advantage 
in hæmorrhoidal affections, and many 
other diſeaſes in which it is proper 
to keep the belly gently open. Tho? 
fulphur be not ſoluble in water, yet 
boiling water poured upon it; 
in 2 cloſe veſſel, obtains ſome im- 
pregnation. This water has by 
fome been highly extolled as a very 
effectual remedy for preventing re- 
turns of gout and rheumatiſm, 
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The common doſe of ſulphur 
rarely exceeds a ſcruple, tho” Geof. 
froy goes as far as two drams, 

Sulphur is the baſis of two for. 
mulz in our pharmacopceias, trochez 
and an ointment: the former intend. 
ed for internal uſe, the latter to be 
employed externally. 

It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though a medicine of con- 
ſiderable efficacy, it nevertheleſs re. 
ſtrains that of ſome others of the 
moſt powerful kind. Mercury iz 
rendered, by the admixture of ſul- 
phur, inactive; and the virulent an- 
timonial regulus almoſt fo. Hence, 
when antimonial and mercurial me- 
dicines exceed in operation, ſulphur 
has been given for abating their vio- 
lence : but it is now found that it 
has little effe& in reſtraining their 
action; and it is probable, that the 
influence it has depends entirely on 
its operating as a gentle laxative, E- 
ven the corroſive poiſon arſenic, by 
the addition of ſulphur, becomes u. 
moſt innocent; and hence, if a ſmal 
proportion of arſenic ſhould be con- 
tained in ſulphur, it poſſibly may cot 
receive from thence any potfonou: 
qualities, | 


SUMACH [| Brun. ] Folium, is. 
men. 

Rhus coriaria Lin. 

Common ſumach ; the leaves and 
feeds. 

This tree, or ſhrub, is cultivated 
in ſome places on account of the cu- 
linary uſes of its fruits, and for the 
purpoſes of the dyers, &c. among 
ns, it 1s met with only in the gar- 
dens of the curious. The ſeeds ot 
berries are of a red colour, in 
ſhape round and flat. Both theſe 
and the leaves are moderately 2- 
ſtringent, and have ſometimes been 
exhibited with this intention, but 
are now become ſtrangers to the 
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Part II. 
TACAMAHACA [ run.) 
Reſina. 
Populus balſamifera Lin. 


Tacamahaca ; the reſin. 

This reſinous ſubſtance is obtain- 
ed from a tall tree, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered fitua- 
tion - bears the winters of our 
climate. Two ſorts of this reſin are 
ſometimes to be met with. The 
beſt, called from its being colle ed 
in a kind of gourd-ſhells, tacamahaca 
in ſhells, is ſomewhat unctuous and 
foftiſh, of a pale yellowiſh or green- 
ih colour, an aromatie taſte, and a 
fragrant delightful ſmell, approach- 
ing to that of lavender and amber- 
gris. This ſort is very rare: that 


commonly found in the ſhops is in 


ſemitranſparent grains or glebes, of 
2 whitiſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, or 
greeniſh colour, of a leſs grateful 
mell than the foregoing. The firſt 
izfaid to exude from the fruit of the 
tree, the other from inciſions made 
in the trunk, "Vhis reſin is ſaid to 
be employed among the Indians, ex- 
ternally, for diſcufſing and matura- 
ting tumours, and abating pains and 
aches of the limbs. The fragrance 
of the finer ſort ſufficiently points 
out its heing applicable to different 
purpoſcs. 


TAMARINDUS [ Lond. Ed.] 
Frutus. 

Tamarindus indica Lin. 

Tamarinds ; the fruit. 

Tamarinds are the fruit of 
a tree growing in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. It reſembles a bean 
pod, including ſeveral hard ſeeds, 
together with a dark eoloured viſcid 
pulp of a pleaſant acid taſte : the 
Eaſt India tamarinds are longer than 
the Weſt India ſort; the former 
containing fix or ſeven ſeeds each, 
the latter rarely above three or, four. 
de pulp of theſe fruits, taken from 
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the quantity of two or three drams 
to an ounce or more, proves gently 
laxative and purgative ; and at the 
ſame time by its acidity, quenches 
thirſt, and allays immoderate heat. 
It increaſes the action of the purga- 
tive ſweets, caſſia and manna, and 
weakeus that of the reſinous cathar- 
tics. Some have ſuppoſed it capable of 
abating the virulence of antimo- 
nial preparations ; but experience 
ſhews that it has rather a contrary 
effect, and that all vegetable acids 
augment their power. Tamarinds 
are an ingredient in the electuary of 
caſſia, the lenitive electuary, and de- 
coction of tam̃arinds with ſenna. 


TANACETUM [Lond. Ed.] 
Flas, Herba. | 


Tanacetum vulgare Lin. 

Taaſy ; the flower and herb. 

Tanſy grows wild by road ſides 
and the borders of fields, and is fre- 


quently alſo cultivated in gardens 


both for culinary and medicinal u- 


ſes: it flowers in June and July. 
Conſidered as a medicine, it is a mo- 
derately warm bitter, accompanied 
with a ſtrong, not very diſagreeable 
flavour: ſome have had a great opi- 
nion of it in hyſteric diforders, par- 
ticularly thoſe proceeding from a de- 
ficiency or ſuppreſſion of the uterine 
purgations. The leaves and ſeeds 
have been of conſiderable eſteem as 
anthelmintics ; the ſeeds are leſs bit- 
ter, and more acrid and aromatic, 
than thoſe of rue, to which they are 
reckoned ſimilar; or of ſantonicum, 


for which they have been frequent- 


ly ſubſtituted. 

An infuſion of tanſy, drank in a 
manner ſimilar to tea, has been by 
ſome ftrongly recommended as a 
preventive of the return of gout. 


THAPSUS BARBATUS, vi- 


de VERBASCUM, 


TA- 
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TARAXACUM [ Lond. Ed.] 
Radis, herba. 
Leontodon taraxacum L. in. 
Dandelion ; the leaves and root. 
This plant is very common in 
$ fields and uncultivated places. 
e root, leaves, and ſtalk, contain 
a large quantity of a bitter milky 
juice. There is reaſon to believe that 
they poſſeſs very conſiderable acti.— 
vity ; and with that intention they 
have ſometimes been employed with 
ſucceſs. Boerhaave elteems them 
capable, if duly continued, of open- 
very obſtinate obſtructions of the 
viſcera. A ſpirit obtained from them 
by diſtillation, after previous fer- 
mentation, has been ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Profeſſor Delius of Er- 
lang, in every diſorder where ſapona- 
ceous, attenuating, or reſolvent me- 
dicines, can be of uſe, particularly 
in aſthmatic diſorders, in coughs 
proceeding from glandular obſtruc- 
tions, and in hydropic affections. 


TARTARUM [Ed.] 

Tartar is a ſaline ſubſtance, con- 
ſiſting of the vegetable alkali ſuper- 
ſaturated with acid. It 1s thrown 
off from wines to the ſides and bot- 
tom of the caſk : In this ſtate it is 
mixed with earthy, oily, and colour- 
ing matter; and when it has a deep 
brown colour, asthat fromred wine, 
it is commonly called red, and when 
of a paler colour white tertar. It 
13 purified by diſſolving it in boiling 
water, and ſeparating the earthy 
part by filtring the boiling ſolution, 
On cooling the ſolution, it depoſites 
irregular cryſtals, containingthe oily 
and colouring matters, which are ſe- 
parated by boiling the maſs with a 
white clay. The tartar thus purt- 
fied, when cryſtalliſed, or in pow- 
der, 15 called cream of tartar. 
If this be expoſed to a red heat, its 
acid flics off; and what remains is 
the vegetable alkal:, or ſalt of tar- 
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tar. If we add lime to a boiling 
ſolution of pure tartar, the lime 


falls down with the acid, and the 


pure alkali ſwims in the water a. 
bove. The lime is ſeparated by any 
acid of a ſtronger attraction to it, ax 
the vitriolic acid, which is added in 
a diluted ſtate, the whole ſtir-ed for 
ſome time, and ſtrained off; the a. 
cid of tartar paſſes through, and may 
be had by evapuration in the form 
of rhomboidal cryſtals "The folu- 
bility of tartar in water is much pro- 
moted by borax. 

The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling. apetient, laxative 
medicine. It is much uſed in drop- 
ſy ; and ſome allege that it has 
good effects as a deobſtruent, in 
dropſy from ſchirrus. Taken from 
half an ounce to an ounce, it proves 
a gentle, though eſſectual purga- 
tive: Angelus Sala relates, that he 
was cured of an habitual clic by 
purging himſelf a few times with fix 
drams of the crude falt, after many 
other medicines had been tried to no 
purpoſe. 

The eryſtals of tartar are in daily 
uſe, merely by theinſelves, either ta- 
ken in powder or diffolved in water; 
and tliere are perhaps few medicines 
more coramonly employed. 

This ſalt is an ingredient in the 
compound infuſion of ſenna, com- 
pound powder of ſenna, of jalap, 
and of ſcammony ; and it is uſcd 
for diſſolving or corroding ſome me- 
rallic bodies, particularly aatimony, 
from which it receives a ſtrong eme- 
tic impregnation, as in tae prepara- 
tion formerly called emetze /artar, 
but now more properly ſtyled anli- 


monium tartarigatum. 


TEREBINTHINA [ Lon. 
Ed.] R:fina. 
Pinus larix Lin. 
Turpentine. 
The turpentines are reſinous juice: 
extracted 


_— * 
Co ©» 


Part II. 


extracted from trees of the pine · tribe. 
There are four kinds of turpentine, 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſnops. 


TEREEINTHINA CHIA, 
bre CYPRIA. 

Chian, or Cyprus turpentine. 

This juice is generally about the 
confitence of thick honey, very te- 
nacious, clear, and almott tranſpa- 
rent, of a white colour, with a caſt 
of a yellow, and frequently of blue : 
it has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte ; and a fragrant ſmell, more a- 
greeable than any of the other tur- 
pentines. : 

The turpentine brought to us, 1s 
extracted in the iſlands whoſe names 
it bears, by wounding the trunk and 
branches a little after the buds have 
come forth; the juice iſſues limpid, 
and clear as water, and by degrees 
thickens into the conkftence in 
which we meet with it. A like juice 
exuding from this tree in the caſtern 
countries, inſpiſſated by a ſlow bre, 
's of frequent uſe as a maſticatory, 
among the Perſian ladies, who, as 
Kœmpfer informs us, are continually 
chewing it, in order to faſten and 
whiten the teeth, ſweeten the breath, 
and promote appetite. 


TEREBINTHINA VENE- 
Ss +1 

Venice turpentine, 

This is uſually thinner than any 

the other ſorts, of a clear, whitiſh, 

or pale yellowiſh colour, a hot, pun- 
gent, bitteriſh, diſagreeable taſte, 
and a ſtrong ſmell, without any 
thing of the fine aromatic flavour of 
the Chian kind, 

What is uſually met with in the 
ſhops, under the name of Venice 
tur pentine, comes from New Eng- 
land; of what tree it is the pro- 
duce, we have no certain account : 
the finer kinds of it are in appear- 
ace and quality not conſiderably 
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different from the true ſort abovede- 
{cribed. 


TEREBINTHINA AR- 
GENTORATENSIS. 

Straſburgh turpentine. 

This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middling confiſtence be- 
tween the two foregoing, more tran- 
ſparent, and lets tenacious than ei- 
ther ; its colour a yellowiſh brown. 
Its ſmell is very fragrant, and more 
agreeable than that of any of the o- 
ther turpentines, except the Chianz 
in taſte it is the bittereſt, yet the 
leaſt acrid. 

This reſin is obtained from the 
two forts of fir-tiees, the moſt plen- 
tiful, and perhaps the only ones, 
that grow ſpontaneouſly in Europe. 
Thereisanother, whole refin is much 
luperior to the common turpentine, 
and has ſometimes been brought to 
us from abroad under the name of 
baiſamum canadenſe. The Virginian, 
or Canada fir, though not a nativeof 
this climate, has been found to en- 
dure its ſevereſt colds. 


TEREBINTHINA COM 
MUNIS. | 

Common turpentine. 

This is the coarſeſt, heavieſt, and 
in taſte and ſmell the moſt diſagree- 
able, of all the forts: it is about the 
coatiltence of honey, of an opaque 
browniſh white colour, 

'This is obtained from the wild 
pine, a low unhandſome tree, com- 
mon in different parts of Europe. 
'This tree is extremely reſinous, and 
remarkably ſubject to a diſeaſe from 
a redundance and extravaſationof its 
reſin, inſomuch that, without due 
evacuation it ſwells and burſts. The 
juice as it iſſues from the tree is re- 
ceived in trenches made in the earth, 
and afterwards freed from the groſ- 
ſer impurities by colature through 
wicker baſkets. 

Al 
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All theſe juices yield in diſtilla- 
tion with water an highly penetra- 
ting eſſential oil, a brittle inſipid 
refin remaining behind. With re- 
gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parts 
concerned in the evacuation thereof, 
and deterge internal ulcers in gene- 
ral; and at the ſame tune, like other 
bitter hot ſubſtances, ſtrengthen the 
tone of the veſſels: they have an ad- 
vantage above moſt other acrid diu- 
retics, that they gently looſen the 
belly. They are principally recom- 
mended is gleets, the fluor albus, 
and the like; and by ſome in cal- 
culous complaints : where theſe laſt 
proceed from the ſand or gravel, 
formed mto a maſs by viſcid mu- 
cous matter, the turpentines, by diſ- 
ſolving the mucus, promote the ex- 
pulſion of the ſand ; but where a 
calculus is formed, they can do no 
ſervice, and only ineffectually irri- 
tate or inflame the parts. In all ca- 
ſes accompanied with inflammation, 
theſe juices ought to be abſtained 
from, as this ſymptom is increaſed, 
and not unfrequently occaſioned, by 
chem. It is obſervable, that the 
turpentines impart, ſoon after ta- 
king them a violet ſmell to the u- 
rine ; and have this effect though 
applied only externally to remote 
parts; particularly the Venice ſort. 
This is accounted the moſt powerful 
as a diuretic and detergent ; and the 
Chian and Straſburgh as corrobo- 
rants. The common turpentine, as 
being the moſt offenfive is rarely 
given internally; its principal uſe is 
in plaſters and ointments among far- 
riers, and for the diſtillation of the 
oil, or ſpirit, as it is called. The 
doſe of theſe juices is from a ſcruple 
to a dram and a half ; they are moſt 
commodiouſlly taken in the form of 
a bolus, or diſſolved in watery li- 
quors by the mediation of the yolk 
of an egg or mucilage. Of the di- 
ſtilled os, a few drops are a ſufſicient 
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doſe; this is a moſt potent, ſtimula. 
ting, detergent diuretic, oftentimes 
greatly heats the conſtitution, ang 
requires the utmoſt caution in itsex. 
hibition. Taken internally, when 
mixed with honey, it has been al- 
leged to prove a powerful remedy in 
obſtinate rheumatic caſes, particu. 


larly in iſchias. 
TERRA JAPONICA, vide 


CaTEchvu. 


TESTA OSTREORUM 
[ Lond. } 

Oftrea edulis Lin. 

yſter-ſhells. 

Theſe, in their natural ſtate, fur- 
niſh us with an abſorbent powder 
of an aſtringent quality, and ſome- 
times they are employed to reſtrain 
looſeneſs ariſing from acidity. When 
calcined, they are often employed 
for making lime - water. 


THEA [Brun.] Folium. 

Thea bohea et viridit Lin. 

Tea ; the leaf. 

The ſeveral forts of tea met with 
among us, are the leaves of the ſame 
plant collected at different times, 
and cured in a ſomewhat different 
manner; the ſmall young leaves very 
carefully dried, are the finer green: 
the older afford the ordinary green 
and bohea. The two firſt have a ſen- 
ſible flavour of violets ; the other of 
roſes : the former is the natural o- 
dour of the plant ; the latter, as 
Newmann obſerves, is probably in- 
troduced by art : ſome of the deal- 
ers in this commodity in Europe, 
are not ignorant that bohea tea is 
imitable by the leaves of certain 
common plants artificially tinctured 
and impregnated with the roſe fla- 
vour. The taſte of both forts is 
lightly bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 
ſomewhat aromatic. The medical 
virtues attributed to theſe leaves are 
ſufficiently numerous, though oy 

? 


Patt II. 


of them have any juſt foundation: 
little more can be expected from the 
common infuſions than that of a di- 
Juent, acceptable to the palate and 
tomach : the diuretic, diaphoretic, 
andothervirtucs for which they have 
been celebrated, depend more on 
the quantity of warm fluid, than any 
particular qualities which it gains 
f-om the tea. Nothing ariſes in di- 
dilation from either ſort of tea with 
rectified ſpirit ; water elevates the 
whole of thcir flavour, 

Good tea, in a moderatequantity, 
ſeems to refreſh and ſtrengthen; but 
if taken in 4 recent highly flavoured 
ſtate, and in conſiderable quantity, 
its uſe is apt to be ſucceeded by 
weakneſs and tremors, and other ſi- 
milar conſequences reſulting from 
the narcotic vegetables. Yet it is 
highly probable, that many of the 
bad as; well as good effects ſaid to 
reſult from it, arc the conſequences 
of the warm water. 


THLAPSI | Brun.] Semen. 

Thlapſi arvenſe Lin. 

Mithridate muſtard ; the ſeed. 

Two ſorts of thlapſi are uſed 
promiſcuouſly ; they both grow 
wild; their feeds have an acrid bi- 
ting taſte like common muſtard, 
with which they agree in medical 
qualities, 


THUS MASCULUM, vide 


OLuizanumn, 


THUS VULGARE [Lond.] 
Reſina. X 

Common frankincenſe. 

This is a ſolid, brittle reſin, 
brought to us in little globes or 
maſſes of a browniſh or yellowiſh 
colour on the outſide, internally 
whitiſh or variegated with whitiſh 
ſpecks, of a bitteriſh, acrid, not 
agreeable taſte, without any con- 


Aderable ſmell, It is ſuppoſed to be 
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the produce of the pine tree which 
yields the terebinthina communis; 
and to concrete on the ſurface of the 
terebinthinate juice ſoon after it has 
iſſued from the plant. It gives 
name to one plaſter, the emplaſtrum 
thuris, and is a principal ingredi- 
ent in another, the emplaſtrum la- 
dani. 


THYMUS [Ed.] Heròa. 

Thymus vulgaris Lin. 

Common thyme ; the herb, 

This plant is frequent in our gar- 
dens, and flowers in June and July. 
It has an agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
and a warm pungent taite, which 
it imparts by infuſion to reified 
ſpirit, and ſends over in diſtillation 
with water; along with the water 
an eſſential oil, extremely hot and 
pungent alſo ariſes. This oil is often 
ſold in the ſhops for that of origanum. 
It frequently gives eaſe in caſes of 
odontalgia, when topically applied 
to a caries tooth, 


TILIA [Suec.] Flares. 

Tilia europæa Lin. 

The lime, or lindea tree ; its 
flowers. | 

The lime trce has been much va- 
lued on account of its quick growth 
and pleaſant ſhade ; it flowers in 
July, and loſes its leaves ſoon after. 
'The flowers are chiefly uſed on 
account of thcir agreeable flavour, 
which water extracts from them by 
infuſion, and elevates in diſtillation. 
Among the writers on tlie materia 
medica, they have the character of 
an antiepileptie, and a ſpecific in all 
kinds of ſpaſms and pains. Frede- 
rick Hoffman relates, that he knew 
a chronical epilepſy cured by the uſe 
of an infuſion of theſe flowers drank 
as tea. 


TINCAL, vide Pozax. 
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TORMENTILLA [Lond. 
Ed.] Radix. 

Tormentilla ereda Lin. 

Tormentil, or ſeptfoil; the root. 

Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons : it has long ſlen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root is 
for the moſt part crooked and knot- 
ty, of a blackiſh colour on the out- 
fde, and a reddiſh within. This root 
has an auſtere [typtic taſte, accom- 
panied with a flight kind of aroma- 
tic flavour; it is one of the molt a- 


greeable and efficacious of the vege - 


table aſtringents, and is employed 


with good effect in all caſes where 
medicines of this claſs are proper. 
It is more uſed, both in extempora- 
neous preſcription and in officinal 
compoſition, than any of the other 
ſtrong vegetable aſtringents: it is an 
ingredient in the London compound 
powder of chalk. A tincture made 
from it with rectified ſpirit poſſeſſes 
the whole aftringency and flavour of 
the root, and loſes nothing of ei- 
ther in inſpiſſating. 


TRAGACAN THA, vi. 


de Gummi TRAGACANTHA. 


TRICHOMANES [Ad.] 
Herba. . 

Aſplenium trichomanes Lin. 

Maidenhair ; the herb. 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their ſtalks, 
eapillary : it is found wild in diffe- 
rent parts of Britain, upon old walls, 
and in ſhady places. The leaves 
have a mucilaginous, ſweetiſh, ſub- 
aſtringent taſte, without any parti - 
cular flavour; they are eſteemed uſe- 
ful in diſorders of the breaſt, pro- 
ceeding from a thickneſs and acri- 
mony of the juices; and are likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to promote the expectora- 
tion of tough phlegm, and to open 
obſtructions of the viſcera. They 
are uſually directed in infuſion or de · 


coQion, with the addition of alittle 


liquorice. A ſyrup prepared fron tr 
them, though it has now no place in pe 

our pharmacopeias, is frequently to 
be met with in our ſhops, both a or 
1 at home and imported its 
rom abroad. A little of theſe fy. gl 
rups mixed with water makes a ve. po 
ry pleaſant draught. The ſyrup In 
brought from abroad has an admix- ly 
ture of orange-flower water, - 
et 


TRIFOLIUM PAL. | 
DO SU M [ Lond. Ed.) Herba. fuk, 


Menyanthes trifoliata Lin. par 

Buck-bean, or marſh trefoil; the agr 
herb. que 

This plant grows wild in moiſt don 
marſhy places; it has three oval or t 
leaves, ſtanding together upon one in b 
pedicle which iſſues from the root; the 
their taſte is very bitter, and ſome- rela 
what nauſeous. Marſh trefoil is an lere 
efficacisus aperient and deobſtruent, it, v 
promotes the fluid ſecretions, and if ich 
liberally taken, gently looſens the I 
belly. Some recommend it in ſcro- very 
phulous and other ill-conditioned the 
ulcers; inveterate cutancous dif- * 
eaſes have heen removed by an in- ſeep 
fuſion of the leaves drank to the thro 
quantity of a pint a day at inter- main 
vals, and continued for ſome weeks pole 


Boerhaave relates, that he was re- it is 
lieved of the gout by drinking the ſtare] 


juice mixed with whey. ſet 
muci 


TRITICUM [Lond.] Faru, 5. 


amylum. tion 
Triticum hybernum Lin. whea 
Wheat; the flour and ſtarch. ſeren 


Wheat, a common article of glute 
food, is more nutritious than when 
moſt other kinds of grain. The 
flour, or the ſtarch prepared from it, 
form with water a ſoft viſcic ſub- 
ſtance, which has been taken with 

ood ſucceſs in diarrhœas and dy- 
b Starch is an ingredient in 
the compound powder of gum tia. 


gacanth, and the white peRoral 
troc 


e 


. 
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troches, which are now more pro- 
perly ſtyled ſtarch troches. 

Bran contains, beſides the huſks 
or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of 
its farinaceous matter: This is leſs 
glutinous than the flour, and is ſup- 
poſed to have a detergent quality. 
Infuſions of bran are not unfrequent- 
ly employed with this intention ex- 
ternally, and ſometimes likewiſe ta- 
ken internally. 

Bread, carefully toaſted, and in- 
fuſed, or lightly boiled in water, im- 
parts a deepcolour,and a ſufficiently 
agreeable reſtringent taſte. This li 
quor, taken as common drink, has 
done good ſervicein a weak lax ſtate 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; and 
in bilious vomiting and purging, or 
the cholera morbus. Examples are 
related in the Edinburgh Eſſays of 
ſeveral caſes of this kind cured by 
it, without the uſe of any other me- 
dicine. 

It is alſo a very common and a 
rery proper drink in diſeaſes of 
the febrile kind. 

When a farinaceous powder 1s 
ſteeped in cold water and ftrained 
through a cloth, aglutinous part re- 
mains in the cloth, which ſome ſup» 
poſe to be the nutrient principle, as 
it is quite ſimilar to animal jelly; a 
ſtarch paſſes through with the water, 
ſettles at the bottom, and a ſweet 
mucilage is kept diſſolved in the wa- 
der. It is probably the juſt propor- 
tion of theſe three ingredients in 
wheat which gives that grain a pre- 
ſerence in diet over the reſt. The 
gluten is inſoluble in water; but 
when mixed with the other two, and 
ſeaſoned with ſalt, in that ſtate made 
to ferment by yeaſt or leaven, and 
this fermentation, checked by the 
heat of the oven, the ingredients be- 
come ſo intimately united, that they 
cannot be ſeparated; the viſcidity of 
the gluten is diminiſhed, and the 
whale thus forms a very ſoluble and 
nuttitious bread, 
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TURPETHUM [| Brun.) Ra- 
dicis cortex. 

Convolvulus turpethum Lin. 

Turbith ; the cortical part of the 
root. 

The cortical part of this root is 
brought to us in oblong pieces, of a 
brown or aſh- colour, on the outſide, 
and whitiſh within. The beſt is 
ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy to 
break, and diſcovers a large quantity 
of reſinous matter to the eye: its 
taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh; chewed for 
a little time, it becomes acrid, pun- 
gent, and nauſeous. This root is a 
cathartic, not of the ſafeſt or moſt 
certain kind. The reſinous matter, 
in which its virtue reſides, appears 
to be very unequally diſtributed, in- 
ſomuch that ſome pieces, taken from 
a ſcruple to a dram, purge violently, 
while others, in larger doſes, have 
ſcarce any effect at all. An extract 
made from the root is more uniform 
in ſtrength, though not ſuperior or 
equal, to purgatives more common 


in the ſhops. 


TUSSILAGO [Lond Ed.] 
Herba, flores. 

Tuſſilago farfara Lin. 

Colt's foot; the herb and flowers, 

This grows wild in watery places, 
producing yellow flowersin Februa 
and March; theſe ſoon fall off, and 
are ſucceeded by large roundiſh 
leaves, hairy underneath: their taſte 
is herbaceous, ſomewhat glutinous, 
and ſubacrid. Puſſilago ſtands re- 
commended in coughs, phthiſis, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs, and ſome uſe it in ſcrophula. 
It is cbiefly directed to be taken 
with milk; and upon this probably, 
more than on the tuſſilago itſelf, 
any benefit derived from it in prac» 
tice is to be explained, 


TUTIA [Z4.] 
Tutty. 
This is an impure ſublimate of 


P Pp 2 zinc, 
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zinc, or an argillaceous ſubſtance 
impregnated therewith, formed into 
tubulous pieces like the bark of a 
tree. It is moderately hard and pon- 
derous; of a browniſh colour, and 
Full of ſmall protuberances on the 
outfide, ſmooth and yellowiſh with- 
in; ſome pieces have a blueiſh caſt, 
from minute globules of zinc being 
thrown up by the heat in its metal- 
lic form. Tutty is celebrated as an 
ophthalmic, and frequently employ- 
ed as ſuch in unguents and collyria: 
it gives name to an officinal ophthal- 


mac ointment. 


VALERIANA SYLVES- 
TRIS. [Lond. Ed. | Radix. 

Valeriana officinalis Lin. | 

Wild valerian ; the root. 

This root conſiſts of a number of 
ftrings or fibres matted together, iſ- 
ſuing from one common head of a 
whitiſh or pale browniſh colour : its 
ſmell is ſtrong, like a mixture of aro- 
matics with fetids; the taſte unplea- 
ſantly warm, bitteriſh, and ſubacrid. 
There is a wild valerian, with broad- 
er leaves, of a dzzper and ſhining 
green colour, met with in watery 
places. Both ſorts have been uſed 
indiſcriminately; and Linné has 
Joined them into one ſpecies: but 
the firſt is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, 
and loſes its quality if tranſplant- 
ed into ſuch ſoils as the other natu- 
rally delights in. The roots, pro- 
duced in low watery grounds, have 
a remarkably faint ſmell in compa- 
riſon of the others, and ſometimes 
ſcarce any at all. The roots taken 
up in autumn or winter, have alſo 
much ſtronger ſenſible qualities than 
thoſe collected in ſpring and ſum- 
mer. Wild valerian is a medicine of 
great uſe in nervous diſorders, and 
is particularly ſerviceable in epilep- 
ſies, proceeding from a debility of 
the nervous ſyſtem, It was firſt 
brought into eſteem in theſe caſes 
by Fabius Columna; who by taking 
the powdered root in the doſe of 


Part II, 


half a ſpoonful, was cured of an in. 
veterate epilepſy, after many other 
medicines had been tried in vain, 
Repeated experience has ſince con- 
firmed its efficacy in this diſorder; 
and the preſent practice lays conſi- 
derable ſtreſs upon it. It can, hoy. 
ever, by no means be repreſented a; 
uniformly, or even frequently, ſuc. 
ceſsful, and that too although em. 
ployed in very large doſes. In the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſary, in cafes of 
epilepiy in which there was no evi- 
dence of local affection, it has been 
given to the extent of two ounces a 
day without effect. 

Some recommend it as uſeful in 
procuring ſleep, particularly in fever, 
even when opium fails: But it is 
principally uſeful in affections of 
the hyſterical kind. 

The common doſe is from > 
ſcruple to a dram in powder; and in 
infuſion, from one to two drams. 
Its unpleaſant flavour is molt effec- 
tually concealed by a ſuitable addi- 
tion of mace. 

A tincture of valerian in proof, 
and in volatile ſpirit are kept in the 


ſhops. 
VERATRUM, vide Herrs- 


BORUS ALBUS, 


VERBASCUM [ Z4.] Folium, 

Perbaſcum thapſus Lin. 

Mullein ; the leaf, 

This plant is met with by road 
ſides and under hedges. Itis clothed 
with ſoft downy leaves, and produces 
long ſpikes of yellow flowersin July. 
To the tafte it manifeſts a glutinous 
quality, and has been recommended 
as an emollient. Some hold it in 
eſteem in conſumptions, others have 
recommended it ſtrongly in dyſen- 
teric affections; but moſt pratti- 
tioners are diſpoſed to put little de- 
pendence on it in either. It baz 


ſometimes, although perhaps {till 
leſs frequently, been employed ex- 
ternally in ill conditioned ulcers- 1 
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VERONICA ' Suec.] Herba. 
Veronica officinalts Lin. 
Male ſpeedwell ; the herb. 
This is one of the veronicæ which 
roduce their flowers in clufters at 
the joints of the ſtalks : it is a rough 
procumbent plant, not unfrequently 
met with on dry commons and in 
ſandy grounds. In taſte, ſmell, and 
medical virtues, it is ſimilar to the 
betonica, though the veronica is 
commonly ſuppoſed to have more 
of an aperient and pectoral virtue, 
and betony to be rather nervine and 
cephalic. Hoffman and Joh. Fran- 


cus have written expreſs treatiſes on 


this plant, recommending infuſions 


of it, drank in the form of tea, as 
very ſalubrious in many diſorders, 


particularly thoſe of the breaſt. 


VINCETOXICUM F[ Szec.] 
Radix. 

Aſclepias vincetoxicum Lin. 

Swallow wort, or tame poiſon; 
the root. 

This is! native of the warmer 
climates; it is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfects 
its ſeeds, It is reckoned by bota- 
niſts a ſpecies of apocynum, or 
dogſbane; from all the poiſonous 
torts of which it may be dittinguiſh- 
ed, by yielding a limpid juice, 
while that of the others is milky. 
The root has a ſtrong ſmell, eſpeci- 
ally when freſh, approaching to that 
of valerian, or nard ; the taſte is at 
tirſt ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon 
becomes bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nau- 
leous. This root is eſteemed ſudori- 
lie, diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
aud German phyſicians as an ale- 
xipharmac, ſometimes as a ſucce- 
daneum ſor contrayerva; whence it 
has received the name of contra- 
Jer va Germanorum. Among us It 
5 very rarely uſed, It appears 
from its ſenſible qualities to be a 
medicine of much the ſame kind 
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with valerian, which is probably 
preferable to it. | 


VINUM [ Lond Ed.] 

Wine ; the fermented juice of the 
grape. Among the great variety 
of wines in common uſe among us, 
four are employed in the ſhops as 
menſtrua for medicinal ſimples. 

Vinum album Hiſpanicum, Moun- 
tain. 

Vinum Canarium, Canary or 
ſack. 

Vimim Rhenanum, Rheniſh. 

Vinum Rubrum, Red port. 

Wines conſiſt chiefly of water, 
alcohol, a peculiar acid, the aerial 
acid, tartar, and an aſtringent gum- 
my refinous matter, in which the 
colour of red wines reſides, and 
which is ſqueezed out from the 
huſks of the grapes. They differ 
from each other in the proportion 
of theſe ingredients, and particular- 
ly in that of the alcohol which they 
contain. 

The uſes of theſe liquors as men- 
ſtrua and vehicles of the virtues of 
other medicines, will be given here- 
after; in this place we ſhall con- 
fider only their effects on the hu- 
man body. Theſe are, to ſtimulate 
the ſtomach, cheer the ſpirits, warm 
the habit, promote perſpiration, 
render the veſſels full and turgid, 
raiſe the pulſe, and quicken the cir- 
culation. 

Sweet wines are ſtronger than 


they appear from the taſte, becauſe 


two impreſſions ſtrike more feebly 
when combined than when ſeparate. 
Red port, and moſt of the red 
wines, have an aſtringent quality, 
by which they ſtrengthen the tone 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
are thus uſeful for reſtraining im- 
moderate ſecretions. Thoſe which 


are of an acid nature, as Rheniſn, 


paſs freely by the kidneys, and 
gently looſen the belly. It is ſup- 
poſed that theſe laſt exaſperate or 
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oceaſion gouty and calculous dif. 


orders; and that new wines of every 
kind have this effect. 

Wine is much ufed in fevers of 
the typhous kind, and often with 
great ſucceſs, particularly when the 
appetite ſeems to call for it, and 
when the ſtomach rejects all ſood. 
Claret, Madeira, and Port are thoſe 
commonly employed in Britain. 


VIOLA [ Lond. Ed.] Hor re- 
eens. 
Viola odorata Lin. 

The March violet; the freſh 
flower. 

This is often found wild in hedges 
and ſhady places, and flowers in 
March ; the ſhops are generally ſup- 

lied from gardens. In our mar- 

ets we meet with the flowers of 
different ſpecies ; theſe may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the foregoing by 
their being larger, of a pale colour, 
and of no ſmell. The officinal 
flowers have a very pleaſant ſmell, 
and a deep purpliſh blue colour, de- 
nominated from them violet. They 
impart their colour and flavour to 
aqueous liquors : a ſyrup made from 
this infuſion has long maintained a 
place in the ſhops, and proves an a- 
greeable and uſeful laxative for chil- 
dren. 


VIPERA [ F4.) 
Coluber berus Lin. 
The viper. 

The viper is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an 
inch thick, and twenty or thirty 
long. The poiſon of this ſerpent 
is confined to its mouth: at the 
bafis of the fangs, or long teeth 
with which it wounds, is lodged a 
little bag containing the poiſonous 
liquid ; a very minute portion of 
which, mixed immediately with the 
blood, proves fatal. Our viper- 
catchers are ſaid to prevent the miſ- 


chiefs otherwiſe following from the 
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bite, by rubbing olive oil warm on 
the part The fleſh of the viper is 
perfectly innocent; and ſtrongly re. 
commended as a medicine of extra. 
ordinary ſervice in ſerophulous, le- 
prous, rheumatic, and other obſti. 
nate chronical diſorders. Its vir. 
tues, however, in theſe caſcs, are 
probably too much exaggerated, 
The viper is doubtleſs an highly nu- 
tritious food ; and hence in ſome 
kinds of weakneſſes, and emaciated 
habits, is not undeſervedly looked 
on as a good reſtorative. To an- 
ſwer any valuable purpoſes, freſh 
vigorous vipers, not ſuch as have 
been long kept alive after they are 
caught, thould be liberally uſed as 
food. The wines and tinQures of 
them can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to re- 
ceive any conſiderable virtue from 
the animal; the dry fleſh brought to 
us from abroad 1s probably entirely 
inſignificant. 


VIRGA AUREA [Brun.] 
Herba. 

Solidago virga aurea Lin. 

Golden rod; the herb. 

This is found wild on heaths 
and in woods, producing ſpikes of 
yellow flowers -in Auguſt. The 
leaves have a moderately aſtringent 
bitter taſte; and hence prove ſer- 
vicable in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera, and diſorders proceeding 
from that cauſe. 


VISCUS [Sec.] Lignum. 

Viſcus allus Lin. 

Miſſeltoe; the wood. 

This is a buſhy plant, growing on 
the trunk and branches of different 
trees: that met with on the oak 1s 
generally prefered, perhaps on ac- 
count of its being the moſt rare. It 
may, however, be propagated by art 
on any trees, by rubbing the berries 
againſt the bark. This office has 
hitherto been ormed by the 


thruſh (who feeds on the berrics - 
the 


— 
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the winter) in clearing his bill from 
the ſeeds that ſtick about it. This 
plant was held in veneration by the 
ſuperſtition of former ages : it was 
hung about the neck to prevent 
witchcraft, and taken internally to 
expel poiſons, It has been celebra- 


ted as a ſpecific in epilepſies, palſies, 


&c.; virtues, to which it weregreatly 
to be wiſhed that experience gave 
any countenance ; but fo little 
/ reliance is now put upon it, that it 
is entirely rejected both by the 
London and Edinburgh colleges. 


VITIS {Lond.} 

Vitis vinifera Lin. 

The vine tree. 

The leaves of this tree were for- 
merly celebrated as aſtringents, but 
have for a long time been entirely 
diſregarded : their taſte is herbace- 
ous, with only a flight roughneſs. 
The trunk of the tree, woungsd in 
the ſpring, yields a clear, limpid, 
watery Juice : This tear of the vine 
has been accounted excellent for 
fore eyes; and by ſome recommen- 
ded likewiſe in ardent and malig- 
rant fevers, and as a diuretic, 'The 
flowers have a pleaſant ſmell, which 
water elevates from them in diſtil- 
lation; along with the water, a 
{mall portion of an elegant eſſential 
oil is ſaid to ariſe, poſſeſſing in great 
perfection the fragrance of the 
flowers, —The voripe fruit is of a 
very harſh, rough, ſour taſte: its 
expreſſed juice, called verjuice, was 
of great eſteem among the antients, 
and ftill continues fo in ſome pla- 
ces, as a cooling aſtringent medi- 
cine: a rob and ſyrup were former- 
ly prepared from it. The ripe fruit 
or grapes, of which there are ſeve- 
ral kinds, properly cured and dried, 
are the raiſins of the ſhops : the 
Juice by fermentation affords wine, 
vinegar, and tartar ; of all which 
mention bas already been made. 
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VI'RIOLUM ALBUM, fee 
Zinc [Ad.] 

White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc, 

This is chiefly found in its native 
ſtate in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but 
more commonly in form of white 
elfloreſcences, which are diſſolved in 
water, and afterwards reduced by 
evaporation and cryſtalliſation into 
large maſſes We rarely meet with 
this fort of vitriol pure: it is order- 
ed therefore to be prepared. After 
the zinc, which is its proper baſis, 
has been revived by inflammable 
fluxes, there remains a ſubſtance 
which is attracted by the magnet, 
and allo diſcovers itſelf on other 
trials to be jron. A. ſolution of 
the vitriol depoſites on ſanding an 
ochry ſediment, which generally 
gives a blue tincture to volatile al- 
kalies, and hence appears to contain 
copper. White vitriol is ſometimes 
given from five to fix grains to half 
a dram, as an emetic ; it operates 
very quickly, and, if pure, without 
violence. Externally, it is employ- 
ed as an ophthalmic, and often made 
the baſis of collyria, both in extem- 
poraneous preſcription and in diſ- 
penſatories ; ſuch as the aqua zinci 
vitriolati cum camphora of the Lone 
don pharmacopeia. 


VITRIOLUM CEGRULEUM 


ve Cuyri [d.] 


Blue vitriol, or vitriol of copper, 
falſely called Roman vitriol. 
Greateſt part of the blue vitriol 
at preſent met with in the ſhops, is 
ſaid to be artificially prepared by 
uniting copper with the vitriolic 
acid. This ſalt has a highly acrid, 
auſtere, and very nauſeous taſte. It 
is a ſtrong emetic, and is recom- 
mended as ſuch by ſome in incipent 
phthiſis, when ſuppoſed to be from 
tubereles. Its principal uſe is exter- 
nally as an eſcharotic; and for ſtop- 
ping hemorrhagies, which On 
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by coagulating the blood, and con- 
tracting the mouths of the veſſels. It 
is the baſis to an officinal water for 
this intention. | 


VITRIOLUM VIRIDE, five 
Ferri [ Ed.) 

Green vitriol, or vitriol of iron, 
commonly called copperas. 

This is prepared in large quan- 
tity at Deptford, by diſſolving i- 
ron in the acid liquor which runs 
from certain ſulphureous pyritz, 
expoſed for a length of time to the 
air. When pure, it is ſimilar in 
quality to the officinal ſal martis or 
chalybis. 

The green and blue vitriols (as 
well as the white) are in many pla- 
ces found native in the earth; tho? 
uſually, in this ſtate, neither ſort is 
free from an admixtureof the other: 
hence vitriols are met with of all the 
intermediate colours between the 
graſs green of the one and the ſap. 
phire blue of the other. 

The acid of theſe ſalts has the 
greateſt affinity with zinc, next to 
this with iron, and with copper the 
leaſt of all. Hence ſolutions of 
white vitriol depoſite, on ſtanding, 
greateſt part of the ireny and cu- 
preous matter which they contain ; 
and if ſome freſh zinc be added, the 
whole. In like manner, upon ad- 
ding poliſhed iron to ſolutions 
of green vitriol, if it holds any 
copper this will be thrown down. 
By this means the white and 
green vitriols may bs purified 
from other metallic bodies. Green 
vitriol has the general medical ef- 


fects of iron, but is much leſs fre- 


quently employed than ſome other 
chalybeates. . 


ULMARIA [| Brun.] Radix. 

Spirea ulmaria Lin. 

Meadow-ſweet, or Queen of the 
Meadows ; the root. 


This herb is frequent in moiſt 


Part II 


meadows, and about the ſides of ri. 
vers; it flowers in the beginningof 
June, and continues in flower a con- 
ſiderable time. The flowers have x 
very pleaſant flavour, which water 
extracts from them by infution, and 
elevates in diſtillation. The leaves 
are herbaceous. But neither of 
theſe at preſent enter any pharma. 
copœias. The roots are uſed in 
ſome plaſters, in which they hare 
probably no influence. 


ULMUS [ Lond. Ed.] Cortes 
interior. 

Ulmus campeſtris Lin. 

The elm-tree; the inner bark, 

This bark has a mild aftringent 
taſte, A decoction formed from it, 
by boiling an ounce with a pound 
of water, to the conſumption ofone 
half, has been highly recommended 
by ſome, particularly by Dr Let- 
ſome, in obſtinate cutaneous erup- 
tions. 


URTICA [Lond. Ed.] Herba. 

Urtica dioica Lin. 

Common nettle; the herb. 

The leaves of the freſh nettle ſti- 
mulate, inflame, and raiſe bliſterson 
thoſe parts of the ſkin which they 
touch. Hence when a powerful 
rubefacient is required, ſtinging 
with nettles has been recommended. 
It has been alleged to have ſome- 
times ſucceedcd in reſtoring ſenſe 
and motion to paralytic limbs. Both 
the herb and ſeed were formerly be- 
lieved to be lithontriptic and pow- 
erfully diuretic; and many other 
virtues were attributed to them, to 
which the preſent practice pays no 
regard. The young leaves are by 
ſome uſed in the ſpring as a whole- 


ſome pot-herb. 


UVA PASSA [Lond ] 
Raiſins of the ſun; the dried 
grapes of the vitts Damaſcena. 


VI 


bY gn or FO. TO. 
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UV PASS Minores. 
Currants 3 the dried grapes of 
the vitis Corinthiacas 


The principal uſe of theſe is as 
an agreeable ſweet ; they impart a 
very pleaſant flavour both to aque- 
ous and ſpirituous menſtrua. The 
ſeeds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to give 
a diſagreeble reliſh, and hence are 
generally directed to be taken out. 
The raiſins of the ſun are an ingre- 
dient in the compound decuoction of 
barley, the tincture of ſenna, and 
the compound tincture of carda- 
mums, 


UVA URSI [Lond. Ed.] Fo- 
lum. 

Arbutus uva - urſi Lin. 

Whortleberry; the leaf. 

The uva urſi is a low ſhrub, ſome- 
what reſembling the myrtle. It 
ſeems firſt to have been employed iv 
medicine in Spain and the ſouth of 
Francez it is an indigenous ve- 
getable of theſe countries, but it 
grows alſo in northern climates, 
particularly in Sweden, and on the 
hills of Scotland. The leaves have 
2 bitteriſh aſtringent taſte; and 
their latter quality is ſo couſi- 
derable, that in certain places, 
particularly in ſome of the pravin- 
ces of Ruſſia, they are uled for 
tanning leather. A watery infu- 
a0n of the leaves immediately ſtrikes 
a very black colour with chaly- 
beates. 

The uva urſi ſeems firſt to have 
deen employed in medicine with a 
new to its aſtringent power. With 
this intention, it vas uſed un- 
der the form of decoction, for re- 
training an immoderate flow of the 
menſes, againſt other hæmorrhagies, 
in caſes of diarrbœa and dyſentery, 
and for tne cure of cutaneous erup- 
tions. But it had fallen much 1n- 
te diſuſe till its employment was 


= 
— 
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again revived by Dr de Haen of 
Vienna. He beſtowed very high 
encomiums, on it, againſt ulcera- 
tions of the kidneys, bladder, and 
urinary paſſages. He repreſents it 
as capable of curing almoſt every 
caſe of that kind ; and even aſſerts, 
that in caſes of calculus much be- 
nefit is derived from its uſe ; pa- 
tients after the employment of it 
paſſing their water eaſily and with- 
out pain. It has, however, by no 
means anſwered the expectations 
which on theſe grounds other prac- 
titioners formed of it : But in many 
affections of the urinary organs, it 
has proved to be a remedy of ſome 
uſe ; and it has been particularly 
ſerviceable in alleviating dypſeptic 
ſymptoms in nephritic and calcu- 


lous caſes. It has alſo been ſer- 


viceable in cyſtirrhœa or catarrhus 
veſicz ; and it has been thought to 
be ſometimes productive of advan- 
tage in diabetes. Tt is ſometimes 
uſed in the form of decoction, but. 
moſt frequently in that of pow- 
der, from a fcruple to a dram for a 
doſe, repeated two or three times 
a day. 


WINTERANUS COR- 
T E X. [ Brun. ] 

Winterania aromatica. 

Winter's bark. 

Thisisthe produceof a tree grow- 
ing about the ſouthern promontory 
of America. It was firſt difcovered 
on the coaſt of Magellan by Captain 
Winter, in the yeat 1567: the ſailors 
then employed the bark as a ſpice, 
and afterwards found it ſerviceable 
in the ſcurvy ; for which purpoſe 
it is at prefent alfo ſometimes 
uſed in diet-drinks. The true 
winter's bark is not often met with 
in the ſhops, canella alba being ge- 
nerally ſubſtituted for it, and by 
many it is reckoned to be the ſame : 
There is, however, a conſiderable 
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difference between them in appear- 
ance, and a greater in quality. The 
winter's bark is in larger pieces, of 
a more cinnamon colour than the 
canella; and taſtes much warmer 
and more pungent. 


, ZEDOARIA [ Lond. Ed.] Ra- 
Rempferia rotunda Lin. 


Zedoary ; the root. 
_  Zedoary is the root of a plant 

owing in the Eaſt Indies. It is 
3 over in oblong pieces about 
the thickneſs of the finger, or in 
roundiſh ones about an inch in dia- 
meter. Both ſorts have an agreeable 
fragrant ſmell, and a warm, bit- 
teriſh, aromatic taſte. 
In diſtillation with water, it 
yields an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the 
ſmell and flavour of the zedoary in 
an eminent degree; the remaining 
decoction is almoſt fimply bitter. 
Spirit likewiſe brings over ſome 
ſmall ſhare of its flavour: neverthe- 
leſs the ſpirituous extract is conſi- 
derably more grateful than the ze- 
doary itſelf. ; 


ZIBETHUM Brun.) 

V iverra zibetha Lin. 

Civet. 

This is a ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, 
of a white, brown, or blackiſh co- 
lour, brought from the Brazils, the 
coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaft-In- 
dies. It is met with in certain 
bags, fituated in the lower part of 
the belly of an animal, faid to be 
of the cat kind. The chief uſe 
of this drug is in perfumes ; it 1s 
rarely, if ever, employed for any 
medicinal purpoſes. 


ZINCUM {f Lond. Ed.] 

Zinc. 

"This is a femimetal, inflamma- 
ble per ſe; ſublimable into flowers, 


which atterwards remain fixed in 


the ſtrongeſt fire; ſoluble in every 
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acid; not miſcible in fuſion win 


ſulphur 3 changing copper into: 


metal, called braſs. Several pto. 
ductions of this metal, though not 
generally known to be ſuch, zt: 
kept in the ſhops; as its rich o 
calamine, the white vitriel, the put 
white flowers of zinc called 4. 
pholyx, and the more impure tutti. 
Of ſeveral of theſe we have already 
had occaſion to ſpeak. 

The preparations of zinc are en. 
ployed principally in external ap- 
plications as ophthalmics. The 
flowers levigated into an impalpable 
powder, form with oily ſubſtance; 
an uſeful unguent, and with robe 
and other waters, elegant colly. 
ria, for defluctions of thin ſharp 
humours on the eyes. They are. 
moderately aftringent ; and act, i: 
the levigation bas been duty per. 
formed, without acrimony or it. 
ritation. 

Internally, they have been recom. 
mended in epilepſy and other ſpaſ. 
modic affections, both alone and 
with the cuprum ammoniacum; 
and ſome think they prove an uſeful 
addition to the Peruvian bark is 
intermittents. 


ZINGIBER [ Lond. Ed.] Ra- 
3 | 
Amomum zingiber Lin. 
Ginger; the root. 
This root is brought from China, 


from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. It 


has a fragrant ſmell, and a hot, bit- 
ing, aromatic taſte, Rectiſied {pi- 
rit extracts its virtues by infufion, 
in much greater perfection than a. 
queous liquors; the latter elevate 


its whole flavour in diſtillation, the 


former little or nothing. Ginger 
is a very uſeful ſpice in cold flatu- 
lent colics, and in laxity and debt- 
lity of the inteſtines : it does not 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the peppet 


kind, but its effects are more 4 
rab. 
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rable. It gives name to an officinal broad; enters the eleguarium car- 
ſyrup, to the zingiber conditum, or diacum, and ſome other compoſi- 
candied ginger brought from a- tions. 


Butchers broom. | 
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General YITLEs including ſeveral S1MPLESs. 14 
i ( Smallage, pl 
Aſparagus, 0 
The ſive opening roots: Fennel, 1 
Parſley, il 
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Marſhmallows, 
Mallows, 


The five emolient herbs : 5 
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Pellitory of the wall, 
Violets. 
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Borage, 
Bugloſs, 
Roſes, 
Violets. 
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The four cordial flowers: 
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Aniſe, 
Caraway, 
- ummin, 
Fennel. 


The four greater hot ſeeds: 
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Smallage, 
Wild carrot. 


Water melons, 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons. 
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The four greater cold ſeeds : 
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Succory, 
Endive, 

Lettuce, 
Purſlane, 
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The four leſſer cold ſeeds: 
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; Maidenhair, 

Engliſh maidenhair, 

Wall rue, | 
{ Ceterach. 


The four capillary herbs: 


C Camomile, 
The four carminative flowers: —_— 


Melilot. 


The fimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed te. 
er, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice has en- 
tirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now ex- 
punged both from the London and Edinburgh pharmacopcias, and they 
are now retained in very few of the foreign ones. But as theſe articles art 
frequently mentioned under their general titles by writers of eminence, 
we imagined that the above enumeration of them might be of ſome uſe. 


GENERAL RurEs for the Collection and Preſervation if 
5 8 DIMPLES, 


Roors. 


Axxval roots are to be taken up 
before they ſhoot out ſtalks or 
flowers: Biennial ones, chiefly in 
the autumn of the ſame year in 
which the ſeeds were ſown : The 
perennial, when the leaves fall off, 
and therefore generally in the au- 
tumn. Being waſhed clean from 
dirt, and freed from the rotten 
and decayed fibres, they are to be 
hung up in a warm, ſhady, airy 
place, till ſufficiently dried. The 
thicker roots require to be ſlit 
longitudinally, or cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices. Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exſiccation, or 
are deſired to be preſerved in a 


freſh ſtate, for the greater conve- 
niency of their uſe in certain 
forms, are to be kept buried iu 
dry ſand. 


Turk are two ſeaſons in which 
the biennial and perennial roots are 
reckoned the molt vigorous, the au- 
tumn and ſpring; or rather the 
time when the ſtalks or leaves have 
fallen off, and that in which the ve- 
getation is juſt to begin again, or 
ſoon after it has begun; which times 
are found to differ contiderably iu 
different plants. 

The college of Edinburgh, in the 
two firſt editions of their pharma- 
copœia, directed them to be dug in 
the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed ; in the third edition, the 
N autumn 


autumn was preferred. The gene- 
rality of roots appear, indeed, to be 
moſt efficacious in the ſpring : but 
az at this time they are alſo the 
moſt juicy, and conſequently ſhrivel 
much in drying, and are rather 
more difficultly preſerved, it is com- 
monly thought moſt adviſable to 
take them up in autumn. No rule, 
however, can be given, that ſhall 
obtain univerſally : arum root 1s ta- 
ken even in the middle of ſum- 
mer, without ſuſpicion of its be- 
ing leſs active than at other ſeaſons; 
while angelica root is inert during 
the ſummer, in compariſon of what 
it was in the autumn, ſpring, or 
winter. 


Hanns and Lraves. 


Hrens are to be gathered when the 
leaves have come to their full 
growth, before the flowers un- 
fold; but of ſome plants the 
tlowery tops are preferred. They 
are to be dried in the fame man- 
ner as roots. 


Fos the gathering of leaves, 
there cannot perhaps be any uni- 
rerfal rule, any more than for roots; 
for though moſt herbs appear to be 
in their greateſt vigour about the 
time of their flowering, or a little 
before, there are ſome in which the 
medicinal parts are more abundant 
at an earlier period. 

Thus mallow and marſhmallow 
caves are molt mucilaginous when 
r0ung, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference of the ſame kind 
more remarkable in the leaves of 
certain trees and ſhrubs : the young 
buds, or rudiments of the leaves, of 
the black poplar tree, have a ſtrong 
ragrant ſmell, approaching to that 
of ſtorax 3 but by the time that the 
ayes have come to their full 
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growth, their fragrance is ex- 
hauſted. | 

Herbs are directed by moſt of 
the pharmaceutic writers to be dried 
in the ſhade; a rule which appears 
to be very juſt, though it has ſome- 
times been miſunderſtood. They 
are not to be excluded from the 
ſun's heat, but from the ſtrong ac- 
tion of the ſolar /ight; by which 
laſt their colours are more liable to 
be altercd or deſtroyed, than thoſe 
of roots, Slow drying of them 
in a cool place is far from be- 
ins of any advantage : both their 
coloufs and virtues are preferved in 
greateſt perfection when they are 
dried haſtily. by the heat of com- 
mon fire as great as that which the 
ſun can impart : the juicy ones, in 
particular, require to be dried by 
heat, being otherwiſe ſubje& to 
turn black. Odoriferous herbs, 
dried by fire till they become fri- 
able, diſcover indeed, in this arid 
ſtate, very little ſmell; not that 
the odorous matter is diflipated, 
but on account of its not being 
communicated from the perfectly 
dry ſubject to dry air; for as ſoon 
as a watery vehicle is ſupplied, whe- 
ther by infuſing the plant in water, 
or by expoſing it for a little time to 
a moiſt vir, the odorous parts begin 
to be extracted by virtue of the a- 
queous moiſture, and diſcover theme 
lelves in their full force, 

Of the uſe of heat 1n the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the treatment of tea among the 
Chineſe. According to the au- 
counts of travellers, the leaves, as 
ſoon as gathered, are brought into 
an apartment furniſhed with a uum- 
ber of little furnaces, or ſtoves, each 
of which is covered with a cleau 
ſmooth iron plate; the leaves are 
ſpread on the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to curl up about the edges; 

they 
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they are then immediately ſwept 
off on tables, on which one perſon 
continues to roll them, while ano- 
ther fans them that they may cool 
haitily : this proceſs is repeated two 
or three times, or oftener, according 
as the leaves are diſpoſtd to unbend 
on ſtanding. 


ExsiccaTion cf Hass and 
Flowers. 


Herns and flowers are to be 
dried by the gentle heat of a ſtove 
or common fire, and only in that 

uantity at a time by which the ex- 
— may be very ſoon finiſhed. 
By this means their ſtrength is beſt 
preſerved ; and this is indicated in 
proportion as they retain their na- 
tive colour. 

But the leaves of hemlock, and 
ſome other herbs replete with a 
ſubtile volatile matter, are to be 
powdered immediately after the ex- 
ſiccation, and preſerved in glaſs- 


veſſels, well ſhut. 
FLOWERS. 


FLowtrs are to be gathered when 
moderately expanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red toſes 
are taken before they open, and 

the white heels clipped off and 
thrown away. 


Tur quick drying, above recom- 
mended for the leaves of plants, 1s 
more particularly proper for flow- 
ers; in moſt of which both the co- 
lour and ſmell are more periſhable 
than in leaves, and more ſubject to 
be impaired by flow exficcation. 
Of the flowers which come freſh in- 
to the apothecaries hands, the only 
ones employed dry in the London 
Pharmacopœia are red roſes ; and 
theſe, in all the compoſitions in 
which they arc uſed in a dry ſtate, 


are expreſsly ordered to be diicg 
haſtily. One of the moſt valuable 
aromatics of European growth, 
ſaffron, is part of a flower, dricd 
on paper on a kind of kiln, with à 
heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 
taking care only not to endanger 
the ſcorching of it. 

It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
diflcrent parts of the flower in diffe. 
rent plants, Saffron is a ſingular pro- 
duction growing at the end of the 
{tyle or piſtil. The active part of 
camomile flowers is the yellow diſk, 
or button in the middle; that of 
lilies, roſes, clove-july-flowers, vio- 
lets, and many others, the petala or 
flower- leaves; while roſemary has 
little virtue in any of theſe parts, 
the fragrance admired in the flowers 
of this plant reſiding chiefly in tlic 
cups. 


SrEöps and Frvirts. 


SEEDS ſhould be collected when ripe 
and beginning to grow dry, be- 
fore they fall off ſpontaneouſly, 
Fruits are alſo to be gathered 
when ripe, unleſs otherwiſe or- 


dercd. 


Or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
tiecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate ; the prin- 
cipal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue as 2 
mild aſtringent is much diminiſh- 
ed by maturation, The fruit of the 
orange tree, raiſed in our gardens 
or green houſes, is ſometimes ga- 
thered in a ſtate of much great! 
immaturity, ſoon after it is tormed 
on the tree, before it has acquired 
its acid juice; at this time it proves 
an elegant aromatic bitter, nea1y 
reſembling what are called Curaſu9 
oranges, which appear to be no 0- 


ther than the ſame fruit gathered 


I 5 a; 


[ 


at the ſame period in a warmer cli- 
mate. 

The rule for collecting ſeeds is 
more general than any of the c- 
thers, all the officinal ſeeds being in 
their greateſt perfection at the time 
of their maturity. As ſceds contain 
little watery moiſture, they require 
no other warmth for drying them 
than that of the temperate air in 
autumn ; ſuch as abound with a 
groſs exprefſivle vil, as thoſe com- 
monly called the cold ſeeds, ſhould 
never be expoſed to any conſiderable 
heat ; for this would haſten the ran» 
cidity, which, however carefully 
kept, they are very liable to con- 
tract. Sceds are beſt preſerved 
in their natural huſks or cover- 
ings, which ſhould be ſeparated on- 
ly at the time of ufing ; the huſk, 
or cortical part, ſerving to defend 
the ſeed from being injured by the 


all, 


Woods and BaRks. 


The moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their barks, is generally the win- 
ter. 


No woods of our own growth are 
now retained by the London or 
Edinburgh colleges. The only two 
which had formerly a place in the 
catalogues of fimples were the juni- 
per and the box; the ſirſt of which 
is never kept in the ſhops, or em- 


3 4 


ployed in practice; thc ther may 
be procured from the turner; and it 
is indifferent at what ſeaſon it has 
been cut down, being at all times 
ſufficiently fit for the only uſe to 


which it was applied, the yielding 


an empyreumatic oil by diitillation 
in a ſtrong fire. 

It may ve doubted, whether barks 
are not generally more replete with 
medicinal matter in ſummer and 
{ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are in ſummer ſo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, as 
to burit ſpontaneouſly, and diſcharge 
the redundant quantity. It is ſaid 
that the bark ot theoak anſwers beſt 
for the tanners at the time of the 
riſing of the ſap in ſpring : and as 
its uſe in tanning depends on the 
{ame altringent quality for which it 
is uſed in medicine, it ſhould ſeem 
to be allo fitteſt for medicinal pur- 
poſes in the ſpring. It may be ob- 
ſerved hkewiſe, that it is in this laſt 
ſeaſon that barks in general are moſt 
conveniently peeled off. 


ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 


Axiu al ſubſtances are to be cho- 
ſen in their moſt perfect ſtate, 
unleſs they be ordered otherwiſe. 


Whatever virtues theſe bodies 
may have, they are ſuppoſed to be 
beſt when they haveattained to their 
common full growth. 
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Al ſhort View of DIT ERENT ARRANGEMENTS «f 
the MAaTERIa MEDICA. 


T the beginning of this part, in which the different articles of the ma. 
teria medica are conſidered, we have aſſigned reaſons for iving the 
preference to the alphabetical mode of arrangement; but as other modes 
of arrangement alſo, though liable to greater objections, are not without 
ſome peculiar advantages, it _ not be improper to ſubjoin a gene- 
ral view of ſome of thoſe plans of arrangement, which have either been 
followed by the moſt eminent writers on the materia medica, at different 
periods, or which ſeem to us to be of conſiderable utility in practice; 
not only as conjoining together articles which have nearly the ſame ope- 
rative effects, ſuch as emetics, cathartics, or the like ; but as ſubdividing 
thefe claſſes into ſuch inferior affociations as may lead the rational prac- 
titioner to the ſelection of that particular article which is beſt accommo- 
dated to the diſeaſe, or to the circumſtances of his patient. 
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The Arrangement of Diosc ores, as tranſlated into 
Latin from the original Greek, by Jaxus ANnTox1vs 
SARACENUS. 


1. De aromatibus, oleis, unguen- et ſeminibus, tum naturz noſtræ 
tis, arboribus, et naſcentibus ex eis familiaribus, tum etiam medica- 
liquoribus, lachrymis ac fruftibus. mentoſis. 

2. De animalibus, cerealibus, 4- De us quz reſtant herbis at- 
oleribus, et acrimonia præditis her- que radicibus. 
bis. 5. De vinis et iis quæ metallica 

z. De radicibus, fuccis, herbis dicuntur. 


The Arrangement of STEPHAN US FRANCISCUS GEOFFROY, 
in his Tractatus de Materia Medica. 


1. De foſſilibus. 6. De amphibiis. 

2. De vegetabilibus exoticis. 7- De avibus. 

3. De vegetabilibus indigenis. 8. De quadrupedibus, 
4. De inſectis. 9. De homine. 

5. De piſcibus. 


The 
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The Arrangement of JoHN FREDERICK CARTHEUSER, in 
his Fundamenta Materiæ Medicz, 


1. De inſipidis terreis et terro- 
gelatinoſis. 

2. De infipidis, et ſubdulcibus 
mucilagineis et gelatinoſis. 

3. De dulcibyg, ſubdulcibus, le- 
niger amaricantibus auſteriuſculis, 
atque balſamicis unguinoſo-oleoſis 
et pinguibus.. | 

4. De acidis et acidulo-dulcibus. 
5. De falinis alcalicis, tam fixis 
quam volatilibus urinolis. 

6. De falinis explicitis mediz 
nature. 

7. De auſteris ſtypticis. 
8. De dulcibus. 

9. De acribus alterantibus. 

10. De amaris et amaricantibus, 

11. De acribus et amaris pur- 


gantibus, tam emeticis quam ca- 
tharticis. 

12. De vaparoſis inebriantibus 
et narcoticis. 

13. De balſamicis et aromati- 
cis. 

14. De amaricantibus, auſteri- 
uſculis, blandis balſamicis, acriuſcu- 
lis, ſubdulcibus, terreo- aut muei- 
lagineo- ſubadſtringentibus, aliiſqua 
ſapore mixto donatis. 

15. De ſiccis ſulphureis, mercu- 
rialibus, fulphureo-mercurialibus, 
ſulphureo-regulinis, et metalicis, 
femimetallicis ac terreis martiali- 
bus. 

16. De aqua ſimplici, aqua ma- 
rina, et aquis medicatis mineralibus. 


The Arrangement of Dx Murray, from his Apparatus 


Medicaminum, tam Simplicium quam Præparatorum, et 
Compoſitorum, Vol. I, II, III, & IV. 


1. Coniferæ. 

2. Amentacez. 
3. Compoſitæ. 
4. Aggregatz. 
5. Conglomeratz. 
6. Umbellatz. 
7. Hederaceæ. 
8. Sarmentaceæ. 
9. Stellatæ. 

10. Cymoſæ. 

11. Cucurbitacez. 
12, Solanaceæ. 
13. Campanaceæ. 
14. Contortæ. 
15. Rotaceæ. 
15. Sepiariæ. 

17. Bicornes, 

18. Aſperifoliæ. 
19. Verticillatz, 
20. Perſonatæ. 
21. Rhœades. 


22. Putamineæ. 
23. Siliquoſæ. 
24. Papilonaceæ. 
25. Lomentaceæ. 
26. Multiſiliquæ. 
27. Senticoſæ. 
28. Pomacez. 
29. Heſperideæ. 
30. Succulentæ. 
31. Columniferæ. 
32. Gruinales. 
33. Caryophyllez. 
34. Calycanthemæ. 
35. Aſcyroideæ. 
36. Coadunatæ. 
37. Dumoſæ. 
38. Trihilatæ. 
39. Tricoccæ. 
40. Olcracez. 
41. Scabridæ. 
42. Vepreculz, 


R x 
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T he Arrangement of Dx CuLLen, from his Materia Medica. 


MATERLE MEDICZA TABULA GENERALIS, 


ib gue Medicamenta ad Capita quedam ſecundum indicationes morborym Cc 
curatorias quibus reſpondent, referuntur. 


MATERIA MEDICA conſtat ex 


{ NoTzIinENTIS quæ ſunt, 
Cibs. 
Potus. | 
et quz cum his aſſumuntur Condiments. 
Mrpicausxris quæ agunt in 57 
Solida. | | 
Simplicia. 
A ingentia. 1 
| onica. 
| Y ZEmollientia. | 
Erodentia. 
4 f Viva. l 
Stimulantia. , 
. Sedantia. II 
| Narcotica. : 
Refrigerantia. 
Antiſpaſmodica. 


| Fluida, 
Immutantia. 
Fluiditatem. 
Attenuantia. 
antig. 
Miu gs — 
rimoniam corrigentia. 
N In genere . 
4 | i 1 
iP. n e 
. 2 
| Antal. lina. 
iſebtit a. 
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IV. 


bs 


Evacuantia. 

Errbina. 
Sialagoga. 
Eepedtorasfiu. 
Zmetica. 
Catbartica. 
Diuretica. 
Diaphoretica, 
Menagega. 


Thi 
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The Arrangement of Dx Home. from his Methodus Ma- 
teriz Medicæ. 
Claſs 1. Auxilia adjicentia. 
2. evacuantia. Claſs 6. Auxilia afficientia ſenſus. A 
3. alterantia fluida, 7. —— — topica interna. Ll 
4+ alterantia ſolida. 8. —— expellentia vel de- val l 
5.— permutantia motus ſtruentia corpora 1 
ſolidorum et flui- extranea. +} 
dorum. | | | 
| Wil 
The Arrangement of Dx Duxc an, from his Heads of iſ | 
Lectures on the Materia Medica, | fl 
I. EMzT1CA. 3. Antiſpaſmodiea. {il 
1. Irritantia. 4. Irritantia. 1 
2. Calefacientia, [Ml 
3. Nauſeoſa. VII. Eaux. 19 
4. Narcotica, 1. Sternutatoria. ili 
2. Evacuantia, ö 9 
II, CarnAx rica. BY 
1. Stimulantia. 8 VIII. StALA 8061. 79 
2. Refrigerant ia. 1. Topica. 11 
3. Reſtringentia. 2. Interna. it! 
4. Emollientia. 10 
5. Narcotica. IX. EMMEnNAGOGA., 11 
1. Stimulantia. 41 
III. DrarfHorETICA. | 2. Irritantia. 1 
1. Calefacientia,- 3-6 3. Tonica. 11 
2. Stimulantia. X 4. Antiſpaſmodica. 4.11 
3. Pungents. ''* 3: % | 14 
4. Antiſpaſmodiea. X. ANTHELMINTICAs 28 
3. ü Eno: I. Venenoſa. 159 
- „ 2. Lubricantia. 1 
IV. Erisr Rigs. 3. Tonica. 5 4k 
1. Rubefac ict ia. 8 EXE” 4. Cathartica. j $ "il 
2. Veſicantia. N. 6 | | 4 f 
3. Suppurantia. XI. LirRHOoN TRI TIcA. 1 
7. Antacida. 1 
V. Diuak rica. N 2. Reſtringentia, 9 
1. Stimulantia. bs +83 
2. Refrigerantia. XII. AnTacipa. | 41 
3. Diluentia. t. Eccoprotica. .-M | 1 
4. Narcotica. 2. Reſtringentia, . 
; 4 
z VI. ExpECTORANTIA. XIII. ANTALKALINA. | = o l 
1. Stimulantia, 1. Refrigerantia, We! | 
2. Nauſeoſa. 2. Antiſceptica. We | 
Rr 2 XIV. Ar- LEO! 
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XIV. ArTTzxUANTI4, 
1. Diluentia. 
2. Solventia. 


XV. IusrissAM TIA. 
1. Farinoſa. 


2. Mucilaginoſa. 


XVI. Ax riscgr rica. 
1. Refrigerantia. 
2. Tonica. 
3. Stimulantia. 
4. Antiſpaſmodica. 


XVII. ApsSTRINGENTIA. 


I. Styptica. 
2. Corrigentia. 
3. Tonica. 


XVIII. EmoLLiitxTiA. 
1. Hume&antia. 
2. Laxantia. 
3. Lubricantia. 


XIX. Coxxostva. 
1. Erodentia. 


2. Cauſtica. 
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XX. DEMULCENTIA; 
1. Lenientia. 
2. Diluentia. 


XXI. SrinurAxriA. 
1. Topica. | 
2. Diffuſibilia. 

3. Calefacientia. 
4. Cardiaca. 

5. Tonica. 

6. Carminativa. 


XXII. Separiva. 
t. Soporifica. 
2. Narcotica. 
3. Refrigerantia. 


XXIII. AxrisrAsMODicA. 
I. Stimulantia. 
2. Sedativa. 
3. Yonica. 


XXIV. Saxcuixis Missions, 
1. Generales. 
2, Topicæ. 


** 


Preparations and Compoſitions, 


CH AE TL 
PREPARATIONES SIMPLICIORES. 
THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


UORANDUM in Aq 
SOLUBILIUM PRA- 
PARATIO. Lond. 


The preparation of ſome Subſlan- 
ces not ſoluble in water. 


OUND theſe ſubſtances firſt in 

2 mortar; then, pouring on 

a little water, levigate them on a 

hardand poliſhed, butnot calcareous, 

ſtone, that they may be made as fine 

Dry this powder on 

blotting-paper laid on chalk, and 

ſet it in a warm, or at leaſt a dry, 
place, for ſome days. 

In this manner are to be pre- 


Oyſter-ſhells, firſt cleanſed from 


1 . . $ © 
heir impurities, 


y 
| Crabs claws, firſt broken into 
imall pieces, muſt be waſhed with 
boiling water before they be levi- 


Verdegris muſt be prepared in the 


ſame manner. 


Warexre large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, 1t 1s cuſtomary, inſtead of 
the ſtone and mullet, to employ 
hand-mills made for this purpoſe, 
conſiſting of two ſtones; the upper- 
moſt of which turns horizontally 
on the lower, and has an aper- 
ture in the middle for ſupplying 
freſh matter, or of returning that 
which has already paſſed, till it be 
reduced to a proper degree of fine- 
neſs. 

For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care ſhould be ta- 
ken, whatever kind of inſtruments 
be uſed, that they be of ſuſſi- 
cient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 
be abraded by the powders. The 
hematites, a hard iron ore, is moſt 
conveniently levigated between two 
iron planes; for if the common 
levigating ſtones be uſed, the pre- 
paration, when finiſked, will con- 
tain almoſt as much foreign mat- 

: ter 
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ter from the inſtrument as the hema- 
tites. 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſten 
ſeveral powders in levigation, with 
roſe, balm, and other diſtilled wa- 
ters: theſe, nevertheleſs, have no 
advantage above common water, 
ſince in the ſubſequent exſiccation 
they muſt neceſſarily exhale, leaving 
the medicine poſſeſſed of no other 
virtue than what might be equally 
expected from it when prepared 
with the cheaper element. 

Some few ſubſtances, indeed, are 
more advantageouſly levigated with 
ſpirit of wine than with water. 
Thus bezoar has the green colour 
uſually expected in tlus collly pre- 
paration, conſiderably improved 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be 
added to the other animal ſubſtan- 
ces, if the weather be very hot, and 
large quantities of them are prepa- 
red at once, to prevent their run- 
ning into putrefaction; an accident 
which, in thoſe circumſtances, ſome- 
times happens when they are levi- 
gated with water only. Crabs-eyes, 
which abound with animal gelati- 
nous matter, are particularly liable 
to this inconvenience. 

The caution given above for re- 


ducing antimony, calamine, andtut- | 


ty, to the greateſt ſubtility poſſible, 
demands particular attention. The 
tenderneſs of the parts to which the 
two laſt are uſually applied, requires 
them to be perfectly free from any 
admixture of groſs irritating parti- 
cles. The firſt, when not thorough- 
ly comminuated, might not only, 
by its ſharp needle-like ſpicula, 
wound the ſtomach, but likewiſe 
anſwers little valuable purpoſe as a 
medicine, proving either an uſeleſs 
load upon the viſcera, or at beſt 
' paſſing off without any other ſenſi- 
ble effect than an increaſe of the 
groſſer evacuations ; while, if redu- 
ced to a great degree of ſineneſs, it 
turns out a medicine of conſiderable 
efficacy. ; 


Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Part Ill. 


The moſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the re. 
quiſite tenuity, is, to waſh off the 
finer parts by means of water, and 
continue levigating the remainder 
till the whole become fine enough 
to remain for ſome time ſuſpended 
in the fluid; this proceſs is received 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopœis, 
and there directed in the preparation 
of the following article. 


ANTIMONIUM PRAEPARA. 
TUM. 
£dinburgh. 
Prepared Antimony. 

Let the antimony be firſt pounded 
in an iron mortar and then levi- 
gated on a porphyry with a little 
water. Aſter this, put it into a 
large veſſel and pour a quantity 
of water on it. Let the veſſel 
be repeatedly ſhaken, that the 
finer part of the powder may be 
diffuſed through the water; the 
liquor 1s then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles, 
Ihe groſs part, which the water 
would not take up, is to be fur- 
ther levigated, and treated in the 
fame manner. 


By this method, which is that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- 
ration of colours for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any 
required degree of tenuity; and 
without the leaſt mixture of the 
groſs parts, which are always found 
to remain in them after long conti- 
nued levigation; all the coarſer 
matter ſettles at firſt, and tbe finer 
powder continues ſuſpended in the 
water, longer and longer, in pro- 
portion to the degree of its finenels, 
The ſame proceſs may likewiſe be 
advantageouſly applied to other 
hard pulveriſable bodiesof the mine- 
ral kingdom, or artificial prepara- 
tions of them; provided they be 
not ſoluble in, or Foecifically lighter 
than water. The animal and ab 

ſorbent” 
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ſorbent powders, crabs-claws, crabs- 
eyes, oyſter · ſnells, egg ſhells, chalk, 

rl, coral, and bezoar, are not 
well adapted to this treatment; nor 
indeed do they require it, Theſe 
ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in a- 
cid juices without much comminu- 
tion: if no acid be contained in the 
firſt paſſages, they are apt to con- 
crete, with the mucous matter uſu- 
ally lodged there, into hard indiſ- 
ſoluble maſſes ; the greater degree 
of finencſs they are reduced to, the 
more they are diſpoſed to form ſuch 
concretions, and become liable to 
obſtruk the orifices of the ſmall 
veſſels. 


CALAMINARIS LAPIS 
PRAPARATUS. 
Edin. 
Prepared Calamine. 
Calamine previouſly calcined for 
the uſe of thoſe who make brals, 
is to be treated in the ſame manner 
25 antimony. 


CRETA PRÆEPARATA. 
Edin. 
Prepared Chalk. 

Chalk firſt triturated and then fre- 
quently waſhed with water, till 
it imparts to it neither taſte nor 
colour, is to be treated in the 
ſame manner as antimony. 


As calamine is intended for exter- 
nal application, and often to parts 
very eaſily irritated, too much pains 
cannot be beſtowed in reducing it to 
a fine powder; and the frequent 
Waſhing of the chalk may have the 
eſſe& of freeing it from ſome fo- 
reign matters: But with regard to 
this ſubſtance, the after part of the 
proceſs, if not improper, is, in our 
opinion at leaſt, unneceſſary : and 
this obſervation may alſo be made 
wich reſpe& to the oculi, or more 
Properly lapilli cancrorum, which 
the Edinburgh college dire& to be 
Teated in the ſame manner. 
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ADIPIS SUIL.LA, SEVIQUE 
OVILLI PRAPARATIOU. 
Lond. 


The preparation of heg*s lard and 


mutton ſuet. 

Cut them into pieces, and melt 
them over a flow fire; then ſe- 
parate them from the membranes 
by training. 


Tus articles had formerly a 
place alſo among the preparations 
of the Edinburgh college. But now 
they introduce them only into their 
liſt of the materia medica; as the 
apothecary will in general find it 
more for his intereſt to purchaſe 
them thus prepared, than to pre- 
pare them for himſelf : for the pro- 
ceſs requires to be very cautiouſly 
conducted, to prevent the fat from 
burning or turning black. 


AMMONIACI GUMMI PU. 
RIFICATIO. 

The purification of gum ammoniacum. 

ond. 

If gum ammoniac do not ſeem to be 
pure, boil it in water till it be- 
come ſoft ; then ſqueeze it thro? 
a canvas bag, by means of a preſs. 
Let it remain at reft till the re- 
ſinous part ſubſide; then evapo- 
rate the water; and toward the 
end of the evaporation reſtore the 
reſinous part, mixing it with the 
gummy. 


Ix the ſame manner are purified 
aſſafœtida and ſuch like gum- re- 
fins. 

You may alſo purify any gum 
which melts eaſily, ſuch as Galba- 
num, by putting it in an ox-blad- 
der, and holding it in boiling water 
till it be ſo ſoft that it can be ſepa- 
rated from its impurities by preſſing 
through a coarſe linen cloth. 

In ſtraining all the gums care 
ſhould be taken that the heat be 
neither great, nor long continu- 
ed; otherwiſe à conſiderable por- 
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tion of their more active volatile 
matter will be loſt; an inconveni- 
ence, which cannot, by any care, be 
wholly avoided. Hence the purer 
tears, unſtrained, are in general to 
be preferred, for internal uſe, to 
the {trained gums. 

As an additional reafon for this 
preference, we may add, that ſome 
of the gum-reſins, purified in the 
common way, by ſolution in water, 
expreſſion, and evaporation, are not. 
ſo eaſily ſoluble in aqueous men- 
ftrua after, as before, ſuch depura- 
tion. On theſe accounts this pro- 
ceſs is entirely omitted by the E- 
dinburgh college ; and in every 
caſe where a gummy-reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, before it be taken, is to be 
diſſolved in water, it may be as ef- 
fectually freed from impurities at 
the time of ſolution as by this pro- 
ceſs. And when it is to be em- 
ployed in a ſolid ſtate, care ſhould 
be taken that the purer parts alone 
be ſelected. 


CORNU CERVI USTIO. 
T he burning of hartſhorn. 
Lond. 
Burn pieces of hartſhorn till they 
become perfectly white; then re- 
duce them to a very fine powder. 


Tur pieces of horn generally 
employed in this operation are thoſe 
left after diſtillation. 

In the burning of hartſhorn, a 
ſtrong hire and the free admiſſion of 
air are neceſſary, The potter's 
furnace was formerly directed for 
the ſake of convenience; but any 
common furnace or ſtove will do. 
If ſome lighted charcoal be ſpread 
en the bottom of the grate, and 
above this the pieces of the horns 
are laid, they will be burat to 
whiteneſs, ftill retaining their ori- 
ginal form. 

Burnt hartſhorn is not now con- 
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may perhaps with advantage 


Part In, 
ſidered as a pure earth, having been 
found to be a compound of calcare. 
ous earth and phoſphoric acid. It 
is the weakeſt of the animal abſor- 
bents, and is difficultly ſoluble 
in acids; but whether it be of 
equal or ſuperior uſe in diarrhe; 
to more powerful abſorbents, mul 
be left to obſervation. 


HERBARUM et FLORUM 
EXSICCATIO. 
The drying of herbs and flowers. 
Lond 


Let theſe, ſpread out lightly, be 
dried by a gentle heat. 


Edin. 

Herbs and flowers muſt be dried by 
a gentle heat, from a ſtove or com- 
mon fire. They muſt be taken 
in ſuch quantities at a time, that 
the proceſs will be ſpecdily fini- 
ſhed ; for by this means their 
medical powers are belt preſer- 
ved. The moſt eertain teſt of 
this is the perfect preſervation of 
the natural colour : but the 
leaves of cicuta, and of other 
plants containing a volatile mat- 
ter, muſt be immediately pound 
ed, after being dried, and after- 
wards kept in a phial with a 
ground ſtopper. 


Tur directions given by the 
London college are here leſs ex- 
plicit, and perhaps leſs proper than 
thoſe of the Edinburgh college: tor 
there can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of drying theſe ſubſtances 
haſtily, by the aid of artificial heat, 
rather than by the heat of the ſun, 
In the application of artificial heat, 
the only caution requiſite is to a. 
void burning; and of this a ſuff- 
cient teſt is afforded by the preſer. 
vation of colour. And the direc] 
tion given with regard to cicuta 
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fallowed with moſt of the other 
gowers and herbs, afterwards to be 
exhibited in powder. 


MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
Lond. 
The purifying of honey. 
Melt the honey by the heat of a wa- 
ter bath, and remove the ſcum. 


THE intention of this proceſs ts 
to purify the honey from wax, or 
other droſſy matters that have been 
united with it by the violence of 
the preſs in its ſeparation from the 
comb, and from meal arid ſuch like 
ſubſtances, which are ſometimes 
fraudulently mixed with it. When 
the honey is rendered liquid and 
thin by the heat, theſe lighter mat- 
ters riſe freely to the ſurface. 

This preparation 13 not ſo ne- 
ceſſary for honey that is to be uſed 
as an article of diet as for that 
which 1s employed in the prepara. 
tion of oxymels ; hence the Edin- 
burgh college, who have rejected 
all the oxymels, have omitted this 
proceſs. ; 


MILLEPEDZX PREPARA- 
TIO. 
Lond. 
The preparation of millipeds. 
Mille pedæ preparate. Edin. 
he millepedes are to be incloſed 
in a thin canvas cloth, and ſuſ- 
pended over hot proof fpiri 
in a cloſe veſſel, till they be 
killed by the ſteam, and render- 
cd fiabte. 


Tais is a convenient way of 
rendering millepedes pulveriſable, 
without endangering any lofs of 
ſuch virtues as they may poſſeſs. 

The directions given by both 
colleges are preciſely the ſame, 


and delivered in almoſt the fame 
words, 
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PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. 
Lond. Edin. 
The extraction of pulhs. 

Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones 
if they be dry, are to be boiled 
in a {mall quantity of water un- 
til they become ſoft : then preſs 
out the pulp through a ſtrong 
hair ſieve, and afterwards boil it 
down to the conſiſtence of honey 
in an earthen veſſel, over a gentle 
fire ; taking care to keep the 
matter continually ſtirring, to 
prevent its burning. 

The pulp of caſſia fiſtularis is in like 
manner to be boiled out from the 

* bruiſed pod; and reduced after- 
wards to a proper conſiſtence, by 
evaporating the water. 

The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the fieve, without 
any previous boiling. 


Ix the extraction of pulps, the 
direction of both colleges fo nearly 
agree, that it is unneceſſary to give 
a ſeparate tranſlation of each. We 
may only obſerve, that the London 
college, inſtead of ſoftening the fruits 
by boiling them in a ſmall quantity 
of water, direct them to be put in 
a moiſt place. This direction, 
though proper in ſome caſes, is not 
generally the moſt ſuitable. 


SCILLE EXSICCATIO. 
Lond. Edin, 

| The drying of ſquills. 

Let the ſquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with a 
very gentle heat. When proper- 
ly managed, the quill is friable, 
and retains its bitternefs and a- 
crimony, 
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By this method the ſquill driqs 
much ſooner than when its ſeveral 
coats are only ſeparatꝭd, as has been 
uſually directed; the internal part 
zs here laid bare, but, in each of 
the entire coats, it is covered with 
a thin ſkin, which impedes the ex- 
halation of the moiiture. The root 
loſes in this proceſs four fifths of its 
original weight ; the parts which 
exhale appear to be merely watery : 
kx grains of the dry root being 
equivalent to half a dram of 
the freſh; a circumſtance to be 
particularly regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine. In the preced- 
ing editions of our pharmacopœias, 
a particular caut ion was given, not 
to uſe ao iron Knife for cutting 
ſquills, but one of wood, ivory, or 
bone: the reaſon of this cau- 
tion is ſaid to be, not ſo much 
that the ſquill would receive any ill 
qualities from the iron; as. that its 
acrid juice, adhering to the knife, 
might render a wound received by 
it extremely painful, or even dan- 

rous: but no danger is to be 
apprehended from ſuch an accident, 
the direction appears unneceſſary. 


Dried ſquills furniſh us with a me - 


dicine, ſometimes advantageouſly 
employed as an emetic, often as an 
expectorant, but ſtill more frequent- 
iy as a powerful diuretic, 


SPONGLE USTIO: 
Lond. 
T he burning of ſponge. 
Beat the ſponge, after cutting it in 
pieces; and, when ſeparated from 
its gritty matter, burn it in a 
cloſe iron veſſel, until it becomes 
black and friable; afterwards 
rub it to a very fine powder. 


Zain. 
Put the ſponge, cut into ſmall 
pieces, and well freed from ad- 
hering earthy matters, into a cloſe 


earthea veſſel. Place it on the 
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fire, and let it be ſtirred fre. 
quently till it become black and 
friable ; then reduce it to a poy. 
der in a glafs or marble mor. 
dar. 


Tuis medicine has been in ug 


for a confiderable time, and em- 


ployed againſt ſcrophulous diſorder; 
and cutaneous foulneſſes, in doſe 
of a ſcruple and upwards. Its vir. 
tues ſeem to depend on a volatile 
ſalt juſt formed, and combined with 
its own oil. If the ſponge be diftil. 
led with a ſtrong heat, it yields 
large proportion of that falt in its 
proper form. The ſalt is in this 
preparation fo far extricated, that if 
the burnt fpunge be ground in a 
braſs mortar, it corrodes the metal, 
ſo as to contract a diſagreeable taint, 
and ſometimes an emetic quality. 

Bees, earthworms, and other ani- 
mal ſubſtances, have by ſome been 
prepared in the ſame manner, and 
recommended in different difeaſes : 
but as theſe ſubſtances fall muck 
ſhort of ſpange in the quantity of 
volatile ſalt producible from them 
by fire, they are probably inferior 
alſo in medicinal efficacy. Of all the 
animal matters that have been tried, 
raw ſilk is the only one which ex- 
ceeds, or equals ſponge, in the pro- 
duce of ſalt. 

A good deal of addreſs is requi- 
ſite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome time 
in a mortar, that all the ſtony mat - 
ters may be got out, which com- 
pared with the weight of the ſponge 
when prepared, will ſometimes 2. 


mount to a conſiderable quantity. 


The burning ſhould be diſcontinued 
as ſoon as the matter is become 
thoroughly black. If the quantity 
put into the veſſel at once be large, 
the outſide will be ſufficiently burnt 
before the inſide be affected; and 


the volatile falt of the former wil 
10 
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in part eſcape, before that in the 
latter is begun to be formed. The 
deſt method of avoiding this incon- 
venience ſeems to be, to keep the 
{ponge continually tiring, in ſuch 
2 machine as is uſed for the roaſt- 
ing of coffce. 

And from this circumſtance the 
iron veſſel directed by the London 
college is preferable to the earthen 
one directed by that of Edinburgh. 
But the pounding in a glaſs or 
marble mortar, directed by the lat- 
ter, is a neceſſary caution which the 
former college have omitted. 


STYRACIS PURIFICATIO. 
Lond. 
T he purification of florax. 
Diſſolve the ſtorax in rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine, and itrain the ſo- 
lution : afterwards reduce it to 
a proper thickneſs with a gentle 
heat. 


STORAX was formerly directed to 
be purified by means of water; 
hence it was ſtyled fyraczs collatro : 
but the method now adopted is much 
preferable, for the active parts of the 
ſtorax totally diſſolve in ſpirit of 
wine, the impurities alone being 
left. And as theſe active parts do 
not riſe in diſtillation, the ſpirit may 
be again recovered by diſtilla- 


tion. 


?ERRI LIMATURA PURI- 
FICATA. 
Edin. 
Puriſied filings of iron. 

App'y a magnet to a ſieve placed 
on filings of iron, ſo that the 
filings may be attracted upwards 
through the ſieve. 


FER RI RUBIGO, vulgo FERRI 

LIMATURA PRAPARATA. 

Ruft of iron, commonly called ſha- 
vings of iron, prepared. 

det purified filings of iron in a moiſt 
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place, that they may turn to ruſt, 


which is to be ground into an im- 
palpable powder. 


Tax cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet 1s very tedious, 
and does not anſwer ſo well as 
might be expected; for if they are 
ruſty, they will not be attracted by 
it, or not {ufficiently ; nor will they 
by this means be entirely freed from 
braſs, copper, or other metallic 
ſubſtances which may adhere to 
them. It appears from the experi- 
ments of Henckel, that if iron be 
mixed by fuſion with even its own 
weight of any of the other metals, 
regulus of antimony alone excepted, 
the compound will be vigorouſly 
attracted by the loaditoge. — The 
ruſt of iron 1s to be procured at a 
moderate rate from the dealers in 
iron, free from any impurities, ex- 
cept ſuch as may be waſhed off by 
water. , 

Theruſt of iron is by ſome prefer- 
red as a medicine to the calces, or 
croci, made by a ſtrong fire, Hoff- 
man relates, that he bas frequently 
given it with remarkable ſucceſs in 
obſtinate chlorotic caſes accompa- 
nied with exceſſive headachs and o- 
ther violent ſymptoms ; and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and ſalt of tartar, with 
a little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty ; ſome have gone 
as far as a dram : but all the prepa- 
rations of this metal anſwer beſt in 
ſmall doſes, which ſhould rather be 
often repeated than calarged. 


FERRI SQUAMZ PURL 
FICATA. 
Eain. 
Scales of iron purified. 

Let the rut. of 2 may 
be had at the anvils of the work- 
men, be purified by the magnet ; 
for the magnet only attracts the 
ſmaller 
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ſmaller and purer parts, leaving 
— more thick and impure be- 
ind. | 


Tuis is, perhaps, of all the forms 
the moſt eligible for gbtaining the 
Pure matter jn ſuch a divided ſtate 
as to render it eaſily ated on by 
different menſtrua; and the mode 
of purification here propoſed is not 
only very effectual, but alſo very 
eaſily put into practice. 


MUCILAGINUM EXTRAC- 
TIO. | 
Gor. 
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The extraction of mucilage. 
Boll the gums or mucilaginousſeeg; 
in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
till it becomes viſcid, nearly re. 
ſembling the white of an egg; 
and then ſtrain it by preſſure 
through a linen cloth. 


By this means vegetable muci. 
lage may be eaſily obtained from 
many different ſubſtances in its pure 
ſtate. And although this proceſs 
is not directed in our pharmacopœ- 
ias, yet we think that it might with 
advantage be adopted. 


t 
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"A OxsEnves are compoſitions of 
recent vegetable matters and 
ſugar, beaten together into an uni- 
form maſs. | 
This management is introduced 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues ; and to ſome ſubjects 
it is very advantageonſly applied. 
Vegetables, whoſe virtues are loft 
or deſtroyed by drying, may in this 
torm be kept uninjured for a length 
of time : for, by carefully ſecuring 
the mouth of the containing veſſel, 
the alteration, as well as diſipation, 
of their active principles, is gene- 
rally prevented; and the ſugar pre- 
ſerves them from the corruption 
which juicy vegetables would other- 
Vile undergo. * 725 


There are, however, ſundry ye- 
getables whoſe virtues are impaired 
by this treatment. Mucilaginous 
ſubſtances, by long lying with ſugar, 
become leſs glutinous ; and aftrin- 
gents become ſenſibly ſofter on the 
palate. Many of the fragrant flow- 
ers are of ſo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 
their peculiar qualities on being 
beaten or bruiſed. 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on account of the larzc 
admixtureof ſugar, ſubſtancesof cou- 
ſiderable activity can alone be taken 
to advantage as medicines. And, 


indeed, conſerves are at preſent con- 
fidered chiefly as auxiliaries to me- 
dicines of greater efficacy, or as in- 
termedia for joining them toge- 


ther. They arc very a 
| * 


Chap. 2. 


for reducing into boluſes or pills 
the more ponderous powders, as 
mercurius dulcis, the calces of 1- 
ron, and other mineral prepara- 
tions; which, with liquid or leſs 
conſiſtent matters, as ſyrups, will 
not cohere. 

The ſhops were formerly encum- 
bered with many conſerves altoge- 
ther inſignificant ; the few now re- 
tained have in general either an a- 
oreeable flavour to recommend 


them, or are capable of anſwering 


ſome uſeful purpoſes as medicines. 
Their common doſe 1s the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be ta- 
ken up at once or twice upon the 
point of a knife. There is in gene- 
ral no great danger of exceeding in 
this particular. 


CONSERVAE Lond. 

LUJULA, 

Of wood ſorrel; 

ABSINTHII MARITIMI, 

Of fea wormwood ; 

ROSA RUBRA, 

Of the red roſe ; 

CORTICIS EXTERIO- 
RIS AURANTII HIS- 
PALENSIS; 

Of the outer rind of the Seville 
orange. 

Pluck the leaves from the ſtalks, 
the unblown petals fromthe cups, 
taking off the heels. Take off 
the outer rind of the oranges by 
a grater; then beat each of them 
with a wooden peſtle in a marble 
mortar, firſt by themſelves, af- 
terwards with three times their 
weight of double refined ſugar, 
until they be mixed. 


CONSERVA EAinb. 

MENT HE SATIVA FO- 

LIORUM RECENTIUM, 

Of the freſh leaves of mint ; 

ROSARUM UBRA- 
RUM NONDUM EX- 
PLICATARUM; 

Of red reſes not blown, D 
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AURANTIORUM HIS- 
PALENSIUM CORTI- 
CIS EXTERIORIS 
RECENTIS RADULA 
ABRASLI. 

Of the outer rind of Seville o- 
ranges raſped off ly a grater. 

Theſe are directed to be prepared 
with triple their weight of ſugar 
in the ſame manner as the con- 
ſerves of the London college. 
The ſugar ſhould be pounded by 
itſelf, and paſſed through a ſieve 
before it be mixed with the ve- 
getable maſs, for without this it 
cannot be properly incorporated. 
Roſe buds, and ſome other vege- 
tables, are prepared for mixing 
with ſugar by a ſmall wooden 
mill contrived for that purpoſe. 


Is the ſame manner conſerves 
may be prepared from many other 
vegetables. But beſides the con- 
ſerves for which general directions 
are given, there are others, for 
which, either on account of the par- 
ticular mode of preparation, or of 
the proportion, our pharmacopcias 
have thought it neceſſary to give 
particular directions. But before 
taking notice of theſe, it is neceſſary 
to mention the medical propertics 
of the conſerves above enumerated. 


CONSERVA foliorum LUTJU- 
LA. 
Lond. 
Conſerve of the leaves of woud-ſorrel. 
Tn1s is a very elegant and grate- 
ful conſerve; in taſte it is lightly 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 
which ſome compare to that of 
green-tea. It is taken occaſionally 
for quenching thirſt, and cooling 
the mouth and fauces, in diſtem- 
pers where the heat of the body is 
much increaſed. 


CONSERVA ſummitatum A B- 
SINTEII maritimi, Lond. 


Con: 
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Conſerve of the tops of ſea wormwood. 


Tur conſerve of wormwood has 
been celebrated in dropſies: Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine, Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds from a ſimple laxity 
or flaccidity of the ſolids, the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice; as it appears to 
be an elegant mild corroboraot. 
It is directed to be given in the 
doſe of half an ounce about three, 
hours before meals. 


CONSERVA florum ROSARUM 
rubrarum immaturarum. 
Lond. Edinb. 

Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. 


Tuis is a very agreeable and uſe- 
ful conferve. A dram or two diſ- 
ſolved in warm milk, are frequently 
given as alight reſtringent, in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe in 
coughs and phthiſical complaints, 
In the German ephemerides, exam- 
ples are related of very dangerous 
phthiſis cured by the continued uſe 
of this medicine: In one of theſe 
caſes, twenty pounds of the con- 
ſerve were taken in the ſpace of a 
month; and in another, upwards 
of thirty. Riverius mentions ſeve- 
ral other inſtances of this kind. 
"There is, however, much room for 
fallacy in ſuch obſervations ; as 
phthiſis has not at all times been ac - 
curately diſtinguiſhed from oh ſtinate 
catarrhs, and {ome other affections: 
the antiſeptic property of the ſugar 
may perhaps have ſome ſhare in the 
effect. 


CONSERVA flavedinis CORTI- 
CUM AURAN | IORUM, 

HilpalexGurm, 

Lond, Edinò. 
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Conſerve of the yeliow rind of Sevill 
orange peel. 


Tuis conſerve is a very elegant 
one, containing all the virtucs of 
the peel in a form ſufficiently a. 
greeable, both with regard to the 
doſe and the conveniency of taking, 
It is a pleaſant warm ftomachic; 
and with this inteution is frequent! 
uled. 


CONSERVA foliorum MEN. 
TH vulgaris. 
Edinb. 
Conſerve of the leaves of ſpearmint. 


Tus conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It i; 
given in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and retchings to vomit: and fre- 
quently docs ſervice in ſome ca- 
ſes of this kind, where the warmer 
and more active preparations of 
mint would be leſs proper. 


CONSERVA ARI. 
Conſerve of arum. 
Take of MER 

The freſh root of arum bruiſed, 
half a pound; 

Double refined ſugar, a pound 
and a half; 

Beat them together in a mortar. 


Tus root of arum, in its recent 
ſtate, is a ſubſtance of great a&tivi- 
ty; but this activity is almoſt entire- 
ly loft on drying. Hence the com- 
pound powder which had former 
a place in our pharmacopceas 15n9v 
rejected And as neither water no: 
ſpirit extract its activity, this con- 
ſerve is perhaps the beſt form in 
which it can be preſerved in ov! 
ſhops. It may be given to adult 
in doſes of a dram. 


CONSER. 


f 


Chap. 2. 
CONSERVA CYNOSBATI. 


Lond. 
Conſerve of hips. 
Take of 
Pulp of ripe hips one pound ; 
Double-refined ſugar, powdered, 
twenty ounces, 
Mix them into a conſerve. 


Tur conſerve of hips is of ſome 
eſteem as a ſoft cooling reſtrin- 
gent; three or four drams or more 
are given at a time, in bilious fluxes, 
ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſpo- 
ſitions of the ſtomach: A good 
deal of care is requiſite on the part 
of the apothecary in making this 
conſerve : the pulp is apt to carry 
with it ſome of the prickly fibres, 
with which the inſide of the fruit is 
lined : if theſe be retained in the 
conſerve, they will irritate the 
ſtomach, ſo as to occaſion vomit- 


ng. 


CONSERVA PRUNI SYL- 
VESTRIS. 
Lond. Edinb. 
Conſerve uf floet. 

Put the —＋ 9 upon the fire 
that they may ſoften, taking 
care that they be not broken; 
then, the ſloes being taken out 

* of the water, preſs out the pulp, 
and mix it with three times its 
weight of double - refined ſugar 
into a conſerve. | 


Tuts preparation is a gentle a- 
&ingent, and may be given as ſuch 
in the doſe of two or three drams. 


The degree of its aſtringency will 


rary aceording to the maturity of 
the floes, and the length of time 
* which the conſerve has been 
ept, 


CONSERVA SCILLA. 
Conſerve of ſquills, 
Take of 


Freſh ſquills, one ounce; 
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Double. reſined ſugar five ounces. 
Beat them together in a mortar, 
into a conſerve. 


Tuis conſerve is directed to be 
prepared in a ſmall quantity, to 
guard againſtits varying in ſtrength. 
It may be given, to adults, from 
half a dram to two ſcruples, eſpe- 
cially when freſh. 

But the conſerve of ſquills is a 
more uncertain and lefs agreeable 
mode of exhibiting this article, than 
the powder of the dried root, par- 
ticularly when made into pills, er 
given in the form of bolas with any 
other conſerve. 


CONSERVA FOLIORUM CE- 
REFOLII. 
Suec 5 1 
Conſerve of chervil. 
Take of 
Freſh leaves of chervil, 
Pouble-refined ſugar, each equal 
parts. 
Beat them together into a con- 
ſerve. 


CR vil has by ſome been ex- 
tolled as an ufeful diuretic; and this 
is perhaps one of the moſt pleaſant 
forms under whick it can be exhi- 
bited. 


CONSERVA MILLEPEDA- 
RUM. 
Brun. py 
. Conſerve of millepedes. 
Take of = 

Live millepeds one pound; 

Double refined ſugar, two pounds 
and an half. 

Beat them together into a con- 
ſerve. 


Ir the millepeds poſſeſs thoſe 
virtues which ſome have alleged, 
this is perhars one of the beſt forms 
under which they can be exhibited, 
And by children, to whom they 


are 
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are frequently preſcribed, it maybe 
eaſily taken, when other forms can- 
not be introduced. 


CONSERVA ROSARUM VI- 

a TRIOLATA. Brun. 
Vitriolated conſerve of roſes. 

To each pound of the conſerve of 

_ roſes add two drams of the di- 


luted vitriolic acid. 
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Tuis may be in ſome caſes an 
uſeful means of inereaſiag ſomewhat 
the aſtringency of the conſerve of 
roſes : But for theſe purpoſes for 
which the vitriolic acid is in gene- 
ral employed, the quantity that 
can thus be introduced is too in- 
conſiderable to be of much fer. 
vice. 
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UICES are obtained from the 
ſucculent. parts of plants, by in- 
cluding them, after being properly 
cut, bruiſed, &c. in a hair bag, and 
preſling ' them, between wooden 
cheeks, in the common ſcrew-preſs, 
as long as any liquor exſudes. 
The, harder fruits require to be 
previouſly well beaten or ground; 
but herbs are to be only moderately 
bruiſed, for if theſe are over bruiſ- 
ed, a large quantity of the herba- 
ceous matter will be forced out a- 
long with the juice. Hempen or 
woollen bags are apt to communi- 
cate a diſagreeable flavour ; the 
threads of theſe likewiſe ſwell in 
proportion as they imbibe moiſture, 
ſo as in great meaſure to prevent 
the free percolation of the juice. 
The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent fruits, both of the abid 
and ſweet kind, from moſt of the 
acrid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and wa- 
ter-creſſes, from the acid herbs, as 
ſorrel and wood-ſorrel, from the a- 
I 


perient lacteſcent plants, as dande- 
lion and hawkweed, and from ſun- 
dry other vegetables, contain great 
part of the peculiar taſte and vir- 
tues of the reſpective ſubjects. The 
Juices, on the other hand, extrac- 
ted from moſt of the aromatic 
herbs, as thoſe of mint and the fra- 
grant Turkey balm, commonly call- 
ed balm of Gilead, have ſcarely any 
thing of the flavour of the plants, 
and ſeem to differ little from de- 
coctions of them made in water 
boiled till the volatile odorous parts 
have been diſſipated. Many of the 
odoriferous flowers, as the lily, vio- 


let, hyacynth, not only impart no- 


thing of their fragrance to their 
juice, but have it totally deſtroyed 
by the previous bruiſing. From 
want of ſufficient attention to theſe 
particulars, practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in the effects of 
preparations of this claſs : juice of 
mint has been often preſcribed as 3 


ſtomachic, tho? it wants thoſe 7 
tue 
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ties by which mint itſelf and its o- 
ther preparations operate, 

The juices, thus forcibly preſſed 
ont from plants, differ from thoſe 
which flow ſpontaneouſly, or from 
inciſions ; theſe laſt conſiſting chiet- 
ly of ſuch fluids as are not diffuſed 
through the whole ſubſtance of the 
vegetable ſubject, but elaborated in 
diſtinct veſſels, or ſecreted into par- 
ticular receptacles. From poppy 
heads, ſlightly wounded, there iſ- 


ſues a thick milky liquor, which 


dries by a moderate warmth into 
opium; whilſt the juice obtained 
from them by preſſure is of a dark- 
green colour, and far weaker vir- 
tue. 

Juices newly expreſſed are gene- 
rally thick, viſcid, and very im- 
pure: By colature, a quantity of 
groſs matter 18 ſeparated, the juice 
becomes thinner, limpid, and better 
fitted for. medicinal purpoſes, tho? 
a3 yet not entirely pure: on ſtand- 
ing, it becomes again turbid, and 
apt to run into a fermentative or 
putrefuctive itate. Clarification with 
whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine ; but there are 
few that will bear this treatment 
without a manifeſt injury to their 
favour, taſte, and virtue. 

The moſt effectual method of pu- 
rifying and preſerving theſe liquors, 
3 to let the ſtrained juices ſtand in 
a co place till they have depoſi- 
ted their groſſer feces, and then 
gently paſs them ſeveral times thro 
a fine ſtrainer till perfectly clear ; 
when about a fortieth part of their 
weight of good ſpirit of wine may 
be added, and the whole ſuffered to 
ſtand as before: a treſh ſediment 
will now be depoſited, from which 
the liquor is to be poured off, {train- 
ed again, and put into ſmall bottles 
which have been waſhed with ſpirit 
and dried. A. little oil is to be 
poured on the furface, fo as very 
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nearly to fill the bottles, and the 
mouths cloſed with leather, paper, 
or ſtopped with ſtraw, as the flaſks 
in which florence wine is brought 
to us : this ſerves to keep out duſt, 
and ſuffers the air, which in pro- 
ceſs of time ariſes from all vegetable 
liquors, to eſcape z which air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burſting of 
the bottles; or, being imbibed a- 
freſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul. The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom of a good cel- 
lar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method ſome juices 
may be preſerved for a year or twos 
and others for a much longer time. 

It has already been obſerved, that 
there are great differences in juices, 
in regard to their being accom pa- 
nied in the expreſſion with the vir- 
tues of the ſubjects. There are equal 
differences in regard to their pre- 
ſerving thoſe virtues, and this inde- 
pendently of the volatility of the 
active matter, or its diſpoſition to 
exhale. Even the volatile virtue of 
feurvy graſs may by the above me- 
thod be pretcrved almoſt entire in 
its juice for a confiderable time; 
while the active parts of the juice 
of the wild cucumber quickly ſepa- 
rute and ſettle to the bottom, leaving 
the fluid part inert. Juices of arum 
root, iris root, bryony root, and 
ſundry other vegetables, throw off 
in lic e manner their medicinal parts 
to the bottom. 


SUCCUS COCHLEARIMA. 
COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound juice of ſcurvy-graſc. 
Take o 

Juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs two 
pints ; 

Brook lime and 

Water creſſes, of each one pint ; 

Seville oranges twenty ounces by 
meaſure, 
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Mix them, and, after the feces 
have ſubſided, pour off the li- 


quor, or {train it. 


SUCCI AD SCORBUTICOS. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Water ereſſes, both expreſſed 
from the freſh hcrbs ; 


Seville oranges, of each two 
pounds; 

Spirituous nutmeg-water; half a 
pound. 


Mix them, and let them ſtand till 
the feces have ſubſided, then pour 
off the clear liquor. 


By this formula the Edinburgh 
college have rejected the brook- 
lime and the ſugar of their for- 
mer editions. The ſugar was cer- 
tainly a very improper addition ; 
tor though it may preſerve dry ve- 
grtable matters, yet when added 
to juices largely impregnated with 
watery and mucilaginous matter, 1t 
would no doubt furniſh that very 
principle moſt favourable to the 
production of the vinous fermenta- 
tion. For the compound horſe- 
radiſh water they have ſubſtituted 
the ſpirituous water of nutmegs: 
Beſides that, this water has the 
ſame property of preſerving the 
Juices from fermentation; 1t 1s alfo 
much more agrecable to the palate, 
and will make the juices fit eaſier 
on the ſtomach. 

The London college have retain- 
ed ncarly their former formula, gi- 
ving it only a more proper name. 


Boru theſe compoſitions are of 
conſiderahle uſe for the purpoſes 
expreſſed in the title; the orange 
juice is an excellent aſſiſtant to the 
ſcurvy-graſs and other acrid anti— 
ſcorbutics; which, when thus mix- 
ed, have been found from expe- 
rience to produce much better ef- 
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fects than when employed by them. 
ſelves. Theſe juices may be take; 
from an ounce or two to a quarter 
of a pint, two or three times a day: 
they generally increaſe the urinary 
ſecretion, and ſometimes induce 
a laxative habit. Preſerved with the 
cautions above-mentioned, they will 
keep good for a conſiderable time; 
though, whatever care be taken. 
they are found to anſwer better 
when freſh; and from the difficulty 
of preſcrving them ſo, they have of 
late been very much laid aſide, ef. 
pecially ſince we have been provided 
with more convenient and uſeful 
remedies. 


IxspisSaTED Juicrs. 


When vegetable juiccs, or watery 
or ſpirituous decoctions or inſ1- 
ſions, are expoſed to a continued 
heat; the fluid gradually evapora- 
ting, carries off with it ſuch vola- 
tile matters as it was impregnated 
with, and leaves the more fixed u- 
nited together into one maſs. The 
maſs which remains from the evapo- 
ration of the expreffed juice of a 
plant is called in/þrfated juice; from 
watery decoctions or infuſions, an 
extrad; from ſpirituous tinctures, a 
reſin, or eſſential extradi. The term 
extra& is frequently nſed alſo as a 
general appellation of all the three 
kinds. Inſpiſſated juices and wa- 
tery decoctions, particularly the 
former, when evaporated no fur- 
ther than to the conſiſtence of 01} 
or honey, are called rols; and 
ſpirituous tinctures, reduced to 
a like conſiſtence, are called bal- 


fams. 


What relates to the expreſſion of 
juices, has already becn delivered, 
with the moſt effectual means of 
preferving them in their liquid ſtate, 
and a general account of what ſub- 
{lances do or do not give out their 
virtues with their juices, In the in- 


ſpiſſation 
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ſoiſſat ion of juices there is further 
to be conſidered the volatility or 
fixity of their medicinal parts: if a 
plant loſes its virtue, or part of its 
virtue, in being dried, it is obvious 
that the juice muſt loſe as much in 
being inſpiſlated to dryneſe, how 
gentle ſocver the heat be with 
© CE OI I 

which the inſpiſſation is performed. 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that 
the medicinal parts of ſome juices 
are kept in a ſtate of perfect ſolu- 
tion by the watery fluid, ſo as to be 
completely retained by it after the 
liquor has been made fine by ſet- 
ting, ſtraining, or other means; 
while the medicinal parts of others, 
not diſoluble by watery menſtrua, 
are only diffuſed thro? the liquor in 
the ſame manner as the feculencies 
are, and ſeparate along with theſe 
on ſtanding. 


SUCCUS BACCA SAMBUCL 
SPISSATUS. 
Lond. 
Inſpiſſated juice of the eld:r-berry. 
Take 0 
Expreſſed and depurated juice of 
elder- berries two pints 
Inſpiſſate it in a water-bath, ſa- 
turated with ſea-ſalt. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS BAC» 
CARUMSAMEUCI, vulgo ROB 
SAMBUCl. 
Edinb. 
Inſpiſſated juice, commonly called 
rob, of elder berries. 
Take of 
Juice of ripe elder- berries, five 
pounds; 
Pureſt ſagar, one pound. 
Evaporate with a gentle heat to 
the conſiſtence of pretty thick 
honey. 


Tais preparation, made with or 
without ſugar, keeps well, and 
proves a medicine of conſiderable 
'Mportance as an aperient, gene- 
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rally promoting the natural excre- 
tions by ſtool, urine, or ſweat. The 
doſe is from a dram to two to an 
ounce or more. A ſpoonſul, dilu- 
ted with water, is uſually taken in 
common colds at bed time. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS 
NITI. 
£Edinb. 


Tuſpiſated juice of wolfsbane. 


Bruiſe the freſh leaves ofaconitum; 
and including them in a hempen 
bag, ſtrongly compreſs them in a 
preſs, ſo that they may give out 
their juice: let the juice be 
evaporated in open veſſels in 2 
water bath, to the conſiſtence of 
pretty thick honcy: An empy- 
reuma is to be avoided by con- 
Ranily ſtirring the mixture to- 
wards the end of the proceſs. 

Aiſter the matter has become cold, 
let it be put up in glazed earthen 
veſſels, and moiſtened with recti- 
ſied ſpirit of wine. 


ACO- 


Is the ſame manner are prepared 
inſpiſſated juices of 
Belladonna, ordeadly nightſhade, 
and 
Hyoſcyamus, or henbane. 


In theſe inſpiſſated juices, the 
active parts of the plant, are obtain- 
ed in a concentrated ſtate, and in 2 
condition which admits of prepa- 
ration for a conſiderable length 
of time. They furmith therefore a 
convenient form for exhibitingtheſe 
articles which, inthe practice of me- 
dicine, are perhaps more frequently 
uſed in the ſtate of inſpiſſated juice 
than any other. This is particu- 
larly the caſe with the hyoſcyamus, 
which may often he advantageouſly 
employed when opium is indica- 
ted, but diſagrees with the patient, 
But acconite and belladouna may 
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in general, with greater advantage, 
be exhibited under the form of 
powder made from the dried leaves. 

We have already, in the hiſtory 
of the materia medica, expreſſed our 
ſurpriſe, that the London college 
have given no place to theſe ar- 
ticles. And we cannot help think- 
ing, that their pharmacopœia 
would be enriched by introducing 
not only the articles themſelves, but 
likewiſe theſe preparations, eſpe- 
cially as they are not unfrequent- 
ly preſeribed by Britiſh practitio- 
ners. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS cicuræ. 
Edin. 

Tnſpiſſated juice of hemlock. 
aving expreſſed the juice of the 
leaves and ſtalks of hemlock when 
flowering, in the fame manner as 
directed for that of the aconi- 
tum, evaporate it to the conſiſt- 
ence of pretty thin honey ; when 
it is cooled, add of the powder 
of the dried leaves of the plant 
as much as to make it into a maſs 
fit for forming pills. Care, how- 
ever, 1s to be taken, that the eva- 
poration proceed only to ſuch 
length, that as much of the powder 
can be mixed with the inſpiſſated 
Juice as ſhall make up about a 
fifth part of the whole mals. 


A preparation ſimilar to this was 
publiſhed at Vienna by Dr Stoerk, 
who recommends it as an efficacious 
reſolvent in many obſtinate diſor- 
ders, where the common remedies a- 
vail nothing. He obſerves, that ſmall 
doſes ſhould always be begun with, 
as two grains, made into a pill twice 
a day; and that by gradually in- 
creaſing the doſe, it may be given 
to two, three, or even four drams 
a-day, and continued in ſuch quan- 
tities for ſeveral weeks: that it may 
be uſed in ſafety in infancy, old 
age, and pregnancy: that it nei- 
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ther accelerates nor diſturbs the 
circulation; neither heats, nor 
cools, nor aſſects the animal func- 
tions: that it increaſes the ſecr-. 
tions, and renders the mouth moil: : 
ſeldom purges ; very rarely vomits; 
ſometimes augments perlpiration; 
often produces a copious diſchai ge 
of viſcid urine; but in many pa- 
tients does not increaſe any of the 
ſenfible evacuations ; that it removes 
obſtructions and their conſequen- 
ces; relieves rheumatic pains, tho! 
of long continuance; diſcuſſes icir- 
thous tumours, both internal and 
external; and cures dropſics and 
conſumptions proceeding from ſcir- 
rhoſities: that it often diſſolves ca- 
taracts, or ſtops their prog reſs, and 
has ſometimes removed the yutta 
ſerena: that inveterate cutancous 
eruptions, ſcald heads, malignant 


_ ulcers, cancers, the malignant fluor 


albus and gonorrhœa of long ftaud- 
ing, obſtinate remains of the vene- 
real diſcaſe, and caries of che bones, 
generally yield to it: that for the 
molt part it is neceſſary to continuc 
this medicine for a conſiderable time 
before the cure be effected, ur much 
benefit perceived from it: that in 
ſome caſes it failed of giving auy 
relief; that he met with ſome per- 
ſons who could not bear its citcct> ; 
and that conſequently there muſt be 
ſome latent difference in the habit, 
the diagnoſtic ſigns of wuich are ut 
preſent unknown: that though it: 
is by no means infallible any more 
than other medicines, yet the great 
number of deplorable caſes that 
have been happily curcd by it, !s 
ſufficient to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. The efficacy of this 
medicine is confirmed by mauy emi- 
nent practitioners abroad; though 
the trials hitherto made of it in thus 
country have not been attended 
with much ſucceſs. Somewhat, per- 


haps, may depend on the time of 


the plant's being gathered, and the 
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manner of the preparaticn of the 
extract. Dr Stoerk himſelf takes 
notice of ſome miſtakes committed 
in this reſpect: ſome have left the 
herb in a heap for ſeveral days, 
whence part of it withered, part 
rotted, and the juice became thick 
and mucilaginous; others have ta- 
ken a very large quantity of the 
juice, and boiled it down in cop- 
per veſſels with a gceat heat; by 
which means a ſtrong fetor was dit- 
fuſed to a confiderable diſtance, and 
the moſt efficacious parts diſſipated : 
others, with officious care, have cla- 
tified the juice, and thus obtained a 
black tenacious extract, retaining 
but a ſmall degree of the ſpecilic 
{ſmell of the plant. The extract, 
duly prepared, according to the a- 
bore preſcription, is of a greenith 
brown colour, and a very diſagree- 
able ſmell, like that of mice. But 
though there be reaſon to believe 
that much of the extract uſed here 
had been ill prepared, we can by no 
means admit that its general iueffi- 
cacy was owing to this cauſe ; for 
though there are not many inſtances 
of its diſcovering any valuable me- 
dicinal powers, there are ſeveral of 
1:3 having activity enough even in 
{mall doſes, to produce alarming 
«YMptoms., 

Modern practice, howexer, ſeems 
to hold a middle place; being nei- 
ther iuffuenced by the extravagant 
cncomiums of Dr Stoerk, nor 
irghtened by the wary ſuſpicions 
of Dr Lewis, The inſpiſſated juice 
of tte hemlock is accordingly given 
with freedom in a great variety of 
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complaints, without our experien- 
cing the wonderful effects aſcribed 
to it by the former, or the baneful 
conſequences dreaded by the lat- 
ter. Like other preparations of 
this valuable herb, it is no doubt a 
very uſcful addition to our pharma- 
copœia; nor docs its uſe ſeem to be 
more hazardous than that of opium 
and ſome other narcotics. 

Ihe London college direct the in- 
ſpiſſated juice of cicuta be prepared 
in the ſame manner as that of the 
elder-berry, and without the addi- 
tion of any of the powder. This 1s 
the moſt pure extract, and the 
powder may eaſily be occaſionally 
added. They direct the cicuta to 
be collected as ſoon as the flowers 
appear : And at that time the leaves 
are moſt fully impregnated with 
their active powers. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS RIBIS 
NIGRI. 
Lond. 
Inſbiſſated juice of Black curran'c. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS LI 
MONIS. 
Lond. 
Inſpiſſated juice of lemons. 


Turst two the London college 
alſo direct to be prepared in the 
ſame manner with the elder-berry 
juice. And under this form the a- 
greeable and uſeful acid of theſe ve- 


getables, in a concentrated ſtate, 


may be preſerved for a cor ſiderable 
length of time. 
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Part III. 


G84 


EXTRACT 4 


. 


. 


EXTRACTS axp RESINS. 


Obſervations on Extrad with Water. 


HESE extracts are prepared 

by boiling the ſubject in wa- 

ter, and evaporating the {trained de- 
coction to a thick conſiſtence. 

This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of the plants, 
free from the uſcleſs indiſſoluble 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 
is a great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their fit- 
neſs for this operation; ſome yield- 
ing to it all its virtues, and others 
ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in which 
the ſweet, glutinous, emollient, 
cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſtringent 
virtues reſide, are for the moſt part 
totally extracted by tlie boiling 
water, and remain almoſt entire 
on evapor?ting it: whilſt thoſe 
which contain the peculiar. odour, 


Ceneral Rules for mating £xira?s with Water. 


1. It is indiflerent, with regard 
tothe medicine, whether the ſubj<ct 
be uſed freih or dry; fince nottung 
that can be preferred in this pro- 
ceſs will be loſt by drying. With 
rezard to the facility of extrac- 
tion, there 1s a very conſiderable 
difference; vegetables in general 


LOY 


flavour, and aromatic quality, are 
either not extracted at all, or ex- 
hale along with the meaſtruum, 
Thus gentian root, whieh is almoſt 
ſimply bitter, yields an extract poſ- 
{clling. in a ſmall volume the whole 
taſte and virtues of the root.— 
Wormwood, which has a degree 
of warmth and ſtrong flavour join- 
ed to the bitter, loſcs the two ſirſt 
in the evaporation, and gives an 
extract not greatly different from 
the foregoing : the aromatic quali- 
ty of ciunamorn is diſſipated by this 
treatment, its aſtringency remain- 
ing; while an extract made from 
the flowers of lavender and roſemary, 
diſcovers nothing either of the taſte, 
ſmell or virtues of the flowers. 


* 
— readi- 


giving out their virtues more read 
ſy when moderately dried than when 
freſh. 

2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ſhould be reduced into excecding 
ſma!l parts, previous to the affuſion 
of the menſtruum. 


2. Ihe quantity of water ought 
10 
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to be no greater than 1s neceſſary 
for extracting the virtues of the 
ſubject. A difference herein will 
ſometimes occaſion a variation in 
the quality of the produdt; the lar- 
ger the quantity of liquor, the 
longer time will be requiſite for 
evaporating it, and conſequently 
the more volatile parts of the 
{abje& will be diſſipated. A long- 
continued heat likewile makes a 
contiderable alteration in the mat- 
ter which is not volatile. Sweet 
ſubſtances, by long boiling with 
water, become nauſeous; and the 
draſtic purgatives loſe their viru- 
lence, though without any remark- 
able ſeparation of their parts. 

4. The decoctions are to be de- 
purated by colature ; and after- 
wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conliderable quantity 
of ſediment is uſually found at the 
bottom. If the liquor poured off 
dear be boiled down a little, and 
afterwards ſuffered to cool again, it 
will depotite a freſh ſediment, from 
which it may be decanted before 
you proceed to finiſh the evapora- 
tion, he decoctions of very reſi- 
nous ſubſtances do not require this 
treatment, and are rather injured 


Rules for making Extrafts with Water. 


333 
by it; the refin ſubſiding along 


with the inactive dregs. 

5. The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels; the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale : This effe& 
may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation, 

6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This ac= 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity be large, and the fire ap- 
plied as uſual under the evaporating 
pan, may be eſſectually ſecured a- 
gainit, by carrying on the inſpiſſa- 
tion after the common manner, no 
farther than to the conſiſtence of a 
{yrup, when the matter is to be 
poured into ſhallow tin or earthen 
pans, and placed in an oven, with 
its door open, moderately heated; 
which acting uniformly on every 
part of the liquid, will ſoon reduce 
it to any degree of conſiſtence re- 
quired. This may likewiſe be more 
ſecurely done, by ſetting the eva- 
porating veſſel in boiling water, but 
the evaporation is in this way very 
tedious, 


Obſervations on Extrafs with Reftified Spirit. 


Rrcririxp ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolves the eſſential oils and reſins of 
r-zetables, and does not readily car- 
ry off the oil in its exhalation; the 
heat ſufficient to exhale pure ſpirit 
being much leſs than that in which 
water evaporates to any conſiderable 
degree, or molt eſſential oils diſtil. 
Hence a reſinous or ſpirituous ex- 
tract of wormwood, contrary to that 
made with water, contains the 
warmth and flavour, as well as bit- 
terneſs of the herb; one made from 
cinnamon poſſeſſes its aromatic vir- 
Ve, as well as its aſtringency; and 


one from lavender and roſemary 
flowers, retains great part of theit 
flavour and virtues ; the volatile 
parts, which are carried off by wa- 
ter in its evaporation being left be- 
hind by the ſpirit, 

The ſpirit employed for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be perfectly free from 
any ill flavour, which would be 
communicated in part to the prepa- 
ration; and from any admixture of 
phlegm or water, which would not 
only vary its diſſolving power, but 
likewiſe, evaporating towards the 
end of the inſpiſſation, would pro- 
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mote the diffipation of the volatile ly in the other. Hence ſundry ye. 
parts of the ſubject. Hence, alſo, getables, extremely reſinous, and 


the ſubject itſelf ought always to be whoſe virtues conſiſt chiefly in their 


dry: thofe ſubſtances which loſe reſin, afford nevertheleſs very uſe. 
their virtue by drying, loſe it equal- ful extracts with water, though not 
ly on being ſubmitted to this treat- equal to thoſe which may be ob- 
ment with the purelt ſpirit. tained by a prudent application of 

The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- ſpirit. Hence alſo, the extracts 
formed from the beginning, in the made from molt vegetables by pure 
gentle heat of a water bath.. It ſpirit, are not mere reſins; a part 
is not needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to of the gummy matter, if the fub- 
evaporate in the air: greatelt part ject contained any ſuch, is taken 
of it may be recovered by collec- up along with the reſin, an admix- 
ting the vapour in common di- ture of great advantage to it in a 
Rilling veſſels. If the diſtilled ſpirit medicinal view. The ſpirituous 
be found to have brought over any extracts of ſeveral vegetable ſub - 
flavour from the ſubject, it may be ſtances, as mint leaves, rhubarh, 
advantageouſly reſerved for the ſame ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well az 


It is obſervable, that tho? re&i- ure reſins are prepared by mix- 
fied ſpirit be the proper menſtruum ing, with ſpirituous tincture of 
of the pure volatile oils, and of the very reſinous vegetables, a quantity 
groſſer reſinous matter of vege- of water. The reſin, incapable of 
tables, and water of the mucilagi- remaining diſſolved in the watery 
nous and ſaline ; yet theſe prin- liquor, ſeparates and falls to the 
ciples are, in almoſt all plants, ſo bottom; leaving in the menſtruum 
intimately combined together, that ſuch other principles of the plant as 
whichever of theſe liquors is ap- the ſpirit might have extracted at 
plied at firſt, it will take up a por- firit along with it. 
tion of what is directly ſoluble on- 


Obſervations on Extras with Spirit and Water. 


Tugz are ſundry vegetables, the ſubſtances here intended, be- 
particularly thoſe of a reſinous na- in almoſt purely reſinous, are lets 
ture, which are treated, to better adapted to general uſe than thoſe 
advantage, with a mixture of wa- in which the reſin is divided by an 
ter and ſpirit, than with either of admixture of the gummy matter, 
them ſingly. The virtues of reſi - of which water is the direct men- 
nous woods, barks, and roots, may ſtruum. : 
indeed be in great part extracted There are two ways of obtain- 
by long boiling in freth portions of ing theſe compound, or gummy* 
water; but at the ſame time they relinous extracts: one, by uſing 
ſuffer a conſiderable injury from the proot-ſpirit, that is, a mixture of 
continued heat neceſſary for the ex- about equal parts of ſpirit and wa- 
traction, and for the ſubſequent e- ter, for the menſtruum; the other 
vaporation of ſo large a quantity of by digeſtiug the ſubject firſt iu pure 
the fluid. Rectified ſpirit of wine ſpirit and then in water, and after- 
is not liable to this inconvenience; wards uniting into one mals the 
vnt the extracts obtained by it from parts which the two menſtrua have 

| ſeparatel 


ty 


to 8. 
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ſeparately extracted. In ſome caſes, lution of any fimple gum, as muci- 
where a ſuſſiciency of gummy mat- lage of gum arabic, and drying 
ter is wanting in the ſubject, it may the compound with a gentle heat. 
de artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſſa- By this method are obtained ele- 
ting the ſpirituous tinfure to the gant gummy-reſins, extemporane- 
conliſtenee of a balſam, then tho- ouſly miſcible with water into mil- 
roughly mixing with it a thick ſo- Kky I:quors. 


Obfervaiions on Exirafs by Long Digeſticn. 


IT has been obſerved, that the tho? without ſpecifying, or giving 
rirtues of vegetable decoctions are any intimation of, the continuance 
altered by long boiling. Decoctious of boiling requiſite for producing 
or infuſions of draſtic vegetables, by the due mildneſs in different ſub- 
long continued boiling or:digeſtion, jects. M. Baume, in his Elemeur 
loſe more and more of their viru- de PIarmacte, lately publiſhed, bas 
lence; and at the ſame time depofite given a particular account of an. ex- 
more and more of a groſs ſediment, tract of opium prepared on this 
r-fulting probably from the decom- principle ; of which extract, as it is 
polition of their active parts. On alleged to be very uſeful in prac- 
tus foundation it has been attempt- tice, it may not be improper to | 
ed to obtain ſafe and mild prepara- give a ſhort deſcription : And this li | 
tions from ſundry virulent drugs; we ſhall accordingly ſubjoin to our 
and ſome of the chemiſts have account of the opium puriticatum 


trongly recommended the proceſs, of the London college. 
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Olſervations on particular Extras. 
EXTRACTUM CHAMIAME- uſed in the preparation of all the ex - 


—— — 
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LI. tracts, that the evaporation may be 9 
Extra of chamomile. properly performed. 442 
CACUMINIS GENI ST. ; 44 
Broom tops, EYTRACTUM GENTIANX. Fo 
GENTIANE. Edin. Fr 
Gentian, Extradt of Gentian. 1 1 | 
GLYCYRRHIZZ. Take of 18 
Liquorice. Gentian root, as much as you 4 1 5 
HELLEBORI NIGRI, pleaſe, $38 
| Bluck hellebore. Having cut and bruiſed it, pour N 
RUTÆ. upon it four times its quantity 4179 
| Rue. of water. Boil to the con- 1 87 
SABINE. ſumption of one half of the li- W 
| Savin. quor; and ſtrongly expreſſing 
Lond. it, ſtrain. Evaporate the de- 
Boil the article in diſtilled water, coction to the conſiſtence of 
. preſs out the decoction, ſtrain it, thick honey, in veſſels expoſed 
; and ſet it apart that the feces may to the vapour of hot water. 
ſublide; then boil it again in a 
: water bath ſaturated with ſea · ſalt Is preparing this and every other 
; to a conſiſtence proper for making extract, it is neceſſary to keep up a 
: pills. conſtant ſtirring towards the end of 
- : | the proceſs, in order to prevent aft 
; Tue ſame kind of bath is to be empyreuma, and that the extract 
| Uu may 
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may be of an uniform conſiſtence, 
and free of clots. 
In the ſame manner are prepa- 


red 
Extract of the 
. roots of black hel- 
- lebore; 
leaves of the pul- 
ſatillanigricans; 
leaves of rue ; 
leaves of white 
poppies ; 
imperfectly ripe 
ſeeds of hem- 
lock. 


Art the above extracts contain 
the virtues of the vegetable in a 
fate of tolerable perfection. 

The extract of chamomile loſes in 
1ts formation the ſpecific flavour of 
the plant ; but it is ſaid to furniſh a 
bitter remarkably antiſeptic, and to 
be given with advantage in different 
ftomazh aliments to the extent of a 
ſeruple or two, either by itſelf, or in 
conjunction with other remedies. 
The extract of broom tops is chiefly 
employed in hydropic caſes; and 
when taken to the quantity of a- 
bout a dram is ſaid to operate as a 
powerful diuretic. | 

The mode of preparing theſe ex- 
tracts directed by the London and 
Edinburgh Colleges is not eſſentially 
different: But ſome advantage will 
ariſe from employing the diſtilled 
water directed by the former; and 
the directions given by the latter 
with regard to the quantity of wa- 
ter to be uſed, and the degree of 
boiling to be employed before ex- 

reſſion, art not without ſome uſe. 

The extract is the only prepara- 
tion of the pulſitilla nigricans, and 
it ſeems ſufficiently well ſuited to be 
brought into this form. The ex- 
tract of the white poppy-heads is 
not perhaps ſuperior in any reſpect 
to opium; but to thoſe who may 


ninak otherwiſe, it is convenient to 
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preſerve them in this form for pre- 
paring the ſyrup occafionally, The 
ſeeds of hemlock have by ſome 
been thought ſtronger, or at leaf 
that they produce giddineſs ſooner, 
than the leaves; but this extract has 
not hitherto come into general ute. 


EXTRACTUM COLCCYN. 
THIDIS COMPOSITUM, 
Lond. 

Compound extratt of Coloquintida, 

Take of 
Pith of coloquintida, cut ſmall, 

ſix drams ; 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, an 
ounce and a halt; 
pcammony, powdered, half an 
ounce ; 
Smaller cardamon ſeeds, huſked 
and powdered, one dram ; 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 

Digeſt the coloquintida in the ſpirit, 
with a gentle heat, during four 
days. To the expreſſed tincture 
add the alpes and ſcammony : 
when theſe are diſſolved, diltil of 
the ſpirit, ſo that what remains 
may be of a conſiſtence proper 
for making pills, adding the feeds 
towards the end of the proceſs. 


Tuis compoſition anſwers very 
effectually as a cathartic, fo as to 
be relied on in caſes where the pz- 
tient's life depends on that effect 
taking place: the doſe is from fif- 
teen grains to half a dram, The 
proof ſpirit is a very proper men- 
ſtruum for the purgative materials; 
diſſolving nearly the whole ſubſtance 
of the aloes and ſcammony, except 
the impurities : and extracting from 
the colocynth, not only the irrita- 
ting reſin, but great part of the 
gummy matter. In our former phar- 
macopœias three ſpices were em- 
ployed in this compoſition, cinna- 
mon, mace, and cloves: the carda- 
mom ſeeds, now introduced, are pre- 


ferable, on account of their aromas» 
Pre | ny: 
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tic matter being of a leſs volatile 
nature; though a conſiderable part 
of the flavour, even of theſe, is diſ- 
ſipated during the evaporation of the 
phlegmatic part of the prooft-ſpirit, 


ELATERIUM. 
Lond. 
Elaterium. 

Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and paſs 
the juice, very lightly preſſed, 
through a fine hair ſieve, into a 
glaſs veffel ; then ſet it by for 
ſome hours until the thicker part 
has ſubſided. Pour off the thin- 
ner part ſwimming at the top, 
and ſeparate the reſt by filtering: 
cover the thicker part, which re- 
mains after filtration, with a linen 
cloth, and dry it with a gentle 
heat. 


Wuar happens in part in prepa- 
ring the extract of hemlock, happens 
in this preparation completely, viz. 
the ſpontaneous ſeparation of the 
medicinal matter of the juice on 
ſtanding for a little time : and the 


caſe is the ſame with the juices of 


ſeveral other vegetables, as thoſe of 
aruin root, iris root, and bryony 
root. Preparations of this Kind have 
been commonly called fecule. The 
filtration above directed, fordraimng 
off ſuch part of the watery fluid as 
cannot be ſeparated by decantation, 
is not the common filtration thro? 
paper, for this does not ſuccetd 
here: The groſſer parts of the juice, 
falling to the bottom, form a viſcid 
cake upon the paper, which the li- 
quid cannot paſs through. The ſe- 
paration is to be attempted in ano- 
ther manner, ſo as to drain the fluid 
from the top: This is effected by 
placing one end of ſome moiſtened 
trips of woollen cloth, ſkains of 
cotton, or the like, in the juice, and 
laying the other end over the edge 
of the veſſel, ſo as to hang down 
lower than the ſurface of the liquor: 


Uu 2 


Extradls by Long Digeſtion. 
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by this management the ſeparation 
ſuceceds in perfection. 

Elaterium is a very violent hydra- 
gogue cathartic. In general, pre- 
vious to its operation, it excites con- 
fiderable ſiekneſs at the ſlomach, and 
not unfrequently it roduces ſevere 
vomiting. Hence i is ſeldom em- 
ployed till other remedies have been 
tried in vain, But in ſome inſtan- 
ces of aſcites it will produce a com- 
plete evacuation of water where 
other cathartics have had no effect. 
Two or three grains are in general 
a ſufhcient doſe. And perhaps the 
beit mode of exhibiting it is by gi- 
ving it only to the extent of half a 
grain at a time, and repeating that 
doſe every hour till it begins to o- 
perate. 


EXTRAC TUM CIGNI CAM. 
PL. HENSIS, 
Land. 
Extradt of Logwood, 
Take of | 
Shavings of logwoo.!, one pound. 
Boil it four times, or oftcuer, in a 
gallon of diſtilled water, to one 
half ; then, all the liquors being 
mixed and ſtrained, boil them 
down to a proper conſiſtence. 


Tut extract of logwood has been 
uſed for a conſiderable time in ſome 
of our hoſpitals. It has an agrees 
able ſweet taſte, with ſome degree 
of aſtringeney; and hence becomes 
ſerviceable ig diarrbceas, for mode- 
rately conſtring ing the inteſtines and 
orifices of the ſmaller veſſels: It 
may be given from a ſeruple to half 


a dram, and repeated five or ſix 


times a- day with advantage. Dus 
ring the uſe of this medicine, the 
ſtools are frequeutly tinged red by 
it, which has occaſioned ſome to be 
alarmed as if the colour proceeded 
from blood: the practitioner there- 
fore ought to caution the patierc - 
gainſt any ſurpriſe of this kind. 
The 
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The actĩre parts of the logwood 
are difficultly extra ed by means of 
water alone: Hence the Edinburgh 
college call in the aid of ſpirit of 
wine, directing this extract to be 
prepured in the ſame manner as that 
of jalap, afterwatds to be mention- 
ed. And of the two modes, we are 
mclined to conſider the latter as in- 
titled to the preference. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANT. 
Luml. 
Extract of Peruvian bark. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark ;coartety pow dered, 
one pound; 
Diſtiſſed water, twebre pints. 
Boil it for one or two hours, and 
pour off the liquor, which, while 
hot, will be red and pellacid 3 
but, as it grows cold, will become 
yellow and turbid. The ſame 
quantity of water being again 
poured on, boil the bark as before, 
zndrepeat this boiliug until the li- 
guor, being cold, remains clear. 
Ihen reduce all 'thefs ' liquors, 
mixed together and firained, to a 
proper thi: nes, by evaporation. 


This extract malt be prepared un- 
der two forms; one 7%, and fit for 
making pills; the other hard, that 
it may be reducible to a powder. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVESNE CUM RESI- 
NA. 

| Verd. 
Petra of Peru dium bark _ the 


n. 


Peruvian bark, reduced to coarſe 
poder, one pound; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, four 
woe ints. 
Digeſt it for four days, and pour off 
the tincture; boil the refiduum in 
ten pintsof dit illed water to twoz 


| Take of 
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then ſtrain the tincture and de- 
coction ſeparately, evaporating 
the water from the decoction ind 
diſtilling off the ſpirit from the 
tinQute, until each begins to be 
thickened. Lally, mix the re- 
ſinous with the aqueous extract, 
and make the maſs ſit for forming 
into pills. 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
Pt RUVIANI. 
* Edinb. 
Extra of Peruvian bark. 


Tir: Edinburgh called, whe 
have not grven a place to any pure 
watery extract of the barl direct 
their extract of this adedicine to be 
prepared in the ſame manner as their 
extract of jalap, that 1s, almoſt pre- 
ciſely in the ſame manner as the ex- 
tract with reſin of the London col- 
lege. It is, however, we think with 
propriety, that the London college 
have given a place to both extracts; 
for each is not withont its uſe, 

Peruvtan bark is a refinous drug: 
the reſin melts out by the beat, but 
is not perfectly diſſoleed by the wa- 
ter; hence, in cooling, it ſeparates, 
renders the liquor turbid, and in 
part falls to the bottom, as appears 
manifeltly upon examining; the ſedi- 
ment by ſpirit of wine, This extract 
might be made to better advantage 
by the affiſtance of ſpirit of wine, 
after the ſame manner as that of ja- 
lap; aud this method the Edinburgh 
Cotiege have directed. Bat all the 
ſpirits which can be exped ed to be 
employed for this procefs among us, 
are accompanied with ſome degree 
of u bad flavour: this adheres molt 
ſtrongly to the phlegmatic part of 
the ſpirit, 'which evaporating laſt, 
muſt communicate this ill favour to 
the extract; a circumſtance of very 
great confequence, as this medicine 


is deſigned'for thofe whoſe ſtomachs 


of 


Chaps 4: 
of bark in ſubſtance. Ten or twelve 
grains of the hard extract are rec- 
Loned equivalent; to about half a 
dram of the bark itſelf. 

In the Peruvian bark, however, 
we may readily diſtinguith two dif- 
ferent kinds of tailes, an aftringent 
and a bitter one ;- the former ſeems 
to relide principally in the reſinous 
matter, and the latter chiefly in the 
gummy. The watery extract is 
moderately ſtrong in point of bit- 
terneſs, but of the aſtringency it has 
only a ſmall degree. The pure re- 
ſin, on the other hand, is ſtrong in 
attringency, and weak in bitterneſs, 
Both qualities are united in the ex- 
tract with the reſin; which appears 
to he the beſt preparation of this 
kind that can be obtained from this 
valuable drug. 


EXTRACTUM CASCARIL- 
LE. 
Lond. 
Extract of Caſcarilla. 


Tuts extract, which is now for 
the firſt time introduced into the 
charmacopœia of the London col- 
lege, and which has not yet obtain- 
ed a place in that of Edinburgh, is 
directed to be prepared by ſpirit 
and water in the ſame manner as the 
extract of bark with the reſin. It 
poſſeſſes in a concentrated ſtate the 
active conllituent parts of the caſca- 
rilla, and has accordingly been al- 
ready received into ſeveral of the 
belt foreign phatmacopias. In 
tome of theſe, as the Pharmaco- 
pœia Zuecica, it is a mere watery ex- 
tract: but in others, as the Pharma- 
copœia Roſſica, the aid both of 
ſpirits and water are conjoined; 
and this we conſider as the belt 
preparation. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPPA. 
Eitinb, 
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Extra of Falap. 

Take of 
Jalap root, one pound ; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, four 
pounds. 

Digett four days, and pour out 
the t incture. Boil the remaining 
mag ma in ten pounds of water to 
two pounds; then ſtrain the de- 
coction, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of pretty thin honey. 
Draw off the ſpirit from tlie 
tincture by diſtillation till what 
remains becomes thick. Then 
mix the liquors thus iafpiffated ; 
and keeping them conſtantly ſtir- 
ring, evaporate to a proper con- 
ſiſtence. 


Tus extract of jalap is directed 
to be prepared by the London col- 
lege in the ſame manner as their ex- 
tract of Peruvian bark with the re- 
fin, which differs in nothing fromthe 
mode of preparation above diree- 
ted. 

This extract is an uſeſul purga- 
tive; by ſome thought preferable to 
the crude root, as being of more 
uniform ſtrength, and as the doſe, 
by the rejection of the woody parts, 
15 rendered ſmaller: the mean dole 
is twelve grains. If the ſpirituous 
tincture were iofpiſſated by itſelſ, it 
would afford a refinous mats, which, 
unleſs thoroughly divided by proper 
admixtures, occations violent gri- 
ping, and yet does not prove ſufſi- 
ciently cathartic ; the watery decoc- 
tions yield an extract which ope- 
rates very weakly: both joined to- 
gether, as in this preparation, com- 
poſe an eſſectual and fafe purge. 
This method of making extracts 
might be advaatageouſly applied to 
feveral other refinons ſubſtances, 
as the dry woods, roots, barks, 
Ke. A ſmall quantity of ſpnit 
takes up the reſin; and much lets 
water than would otherwiſe be ne- 

eeſſary, 
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ceſſary, extracts all the other ſoluble 
parts. q 

In a former edition of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacope&1a, a little fixed 
alkaline ſalt was ordered to be ad- 
ded to the water in which the jalap 
is boiled after the action of ſpirit ; 
on a ſuppoſition that this would en- 
able the water to extract more from 
the root than it could by itſelf. But, 
ſo far as the quantity of the alkaline 
ſalt could go, it had the oppoſite ef- 
fect, impeding the action of the 
water. The reſinous parts of the 
Jalap are diſſolved by the ſpirit; aud 
little other than the gummy matter 
remains for water to extract. Now, 
if pure gum arabic be put into 
water along with any alkaline falt, 
the ſalt will render the water 1n- 
capable of diſſolving the gum : if 
the gum be diſſolved firſt, the addi- 
tion of any alkaline ſalt will preci- 
pitate it. 


EXTRACTUM SENNA. 
Lond. 
£xtrad of Senna. 

Take of 
Senna, one pound; 

Diſtilled water, one gallon; 

Boil the ſenna in the diſtilled wa- 
ter, adding after its decoction a 
little rectiſied ſpirit of wine. Eva- 
porate the ſtrained liquor to a 
proper thickneſs. 


Tuis extract had no place in 
our former pharr» -ope1as, but 
may be conſidered as an uſeful addi- 
tion. 

The reſinous parts of ſenna are 
in ſo ſmall a proportion to the gum- 
my, that they are readily boiled out 
together. The ſpirit may be added 
when: the gecoction is reduced to 
one halt or-to three piuts, 

This extract is given as a gentle 
purgative from ten grains to a 
leruple; or, in leis quantity, as 
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an aſſiſtant to the milder las; 


tives. 


OPIUM PURIFICATUM, 
Lond. 
' Purified Opium. 
Take of bf : 
Opium, cut into ſmall pieces, one 
pound ; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, twelve pints, 
Digeſt the opium with a gentle 
heat, ſtirring now and then till it 
be diſlolved, and filter through 
paper. Diſtil the Aincturc, ſo 
prepared, to a proper thickneſs, 


PukiFitD opium muſt be kept in 
two forms; one ſoft, proper tor 
forming into pills; the other Hard, 
which may be reduced into po- 
der. 


Opium was formerly putified by 


means of water, and in this ſtate it 
had the name in our pharmacopeia 
of extradlum thebaicum. But proof 


ſpirit has been found, by experi- 


ments, to be the beſt menſtruumfor 
opium, having diſſolved three-fourths 
of dried opium, Which was much 
more than was taken up either by 
rectified ſpirit or water. Hence we 
thus obtained moſt entirely the con- 
ſtituents of opium free from any ad- 
hering impurities: But it has been 
imagined that ſome particular advan · 
tages ariſe from the parts which nt 
extracted by water, eſpecially after 
long digeſtion; and accordingly the 
following extract of opium has been 
recommended by Mr Baume. 


Extract of Opium prepared Ly long 
| digeſlion. 

Let five pounds of good opium, cut 
in pieces, be boiled about half an 
hour, in twelve or fifteen quarts 
of water: ſtrain the decoction, 
and boil the remainder once or 

twice in freth water, that fo 
much of the opium as is di- 


ſoluble in water may be get out 


ws od > > oo ab bo 2 


Chap. 4. 
Evaporate the ſtrained decoctions 
to about fix quarts; which being 
put into a tin cucurbit, placed in 
a ſand-bath, keep up ſuch a fire 
as may make the liquor nearly 
boil, for three months together if 
the fire is continued day and 
night, and for fix months if it is 
intermitted in the night; filling 
up the veſſel with water in pro- 
portion to the evaporation, and 
ſeraping the bottom with a wood» 
en ſpatula from time to time, to 
get off the ſediment which begins 
to precipitate after ſume days di- 
geſtion. The ſediment needs not 
to be taken out till the boiling 1s 
finiſhed ; at which time the liquor 
is to be ſtrained when cola, and 
eraporated to an extract of a due 
conſiſtence for being tor med into 


pills. vary 


Tur author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boiling, 
the tedious proceſs may be conſide 
rably expedited, and the ſix months 
cigeltion reduced to four months: 
that in the beginning of the dige- 
luon, a thick, viſcous, oily matter 
riſes to the top, and forms a tena- 
cious ſkin as the liquor cools; this 
is ſuppoſed to be analagous to eſſen- 
tial oils, though wanting their vola- 
tility: that the oil begins to diſ- 
appear about the end of the firſt 
month, but ſtill continues ſenſible 
till the end of the third, forming oily 
clouds as often as the liquid cools ; 
that the reſin at the ſame time ſettles 
tothe hottom in cooling, preſerving 
for a long while its reſinous form, 
but by degrees becoming powdery, 
and incapable of being any longer 
loftened, or made to cohere by the 
heat : that when the proceſs is fi- 
niſhed, part of it ſtill continues a 
perfect reſin, diſſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, and part an indiſſoluble pow- 
der: that when the digeſted liquor 
i Craporatcd to about a quart, and 
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ſet in the cold till next day, it yields 
a browmth earthy-ſaline matter, 
called the eſſential ſalt of opium, in 
figure nearly like the ſedative ſalt 


obtained from borax, intermingled 


with ſmall needled cryſtals. He 
gives an account of his having made 
this preparation fix or ſeven times, 
The veſſel he made uſe of was about 
two inches and a half diameter in 
the mouth: the quantity of water 
evapvurate:] was about twenty-four 
ounces a-day, and from a hundred 
and thirty to a hundred and forty 
quarts during the whole digeſtion. 
Out of ſixty four ounces of opium, 
ſeventeen ounces remained undiſſol- 
ved in the water; the quantity of 
reſinous matter precipitated during 
the digeſtion, was twelve ounces: 
from the liquor, evaporated to a 
quart, he obtained a dram of eſſen- 
tial alt, and might, he ſays, have 
leparated more; the liquor being 
then further evaporated to a pijular 
conſiſtence, the weight of the ex- 
tract was thirty-one ounces. 

It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily 
and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, is endowed with the 
calming, ſedative, or anodyne pow- 
ers of the opium, diveſted of the 
narcotic quality as it 18 of the ſmell, 
and no longer productive of the diſ- 
orders which opium itſelf, and the 
other preparations of it, frequently 
occaſion. A caſe is mentioned, from 
which the innocence and mildneſs 
of the medicine are apparent ; fifty 
grains having been taken in a day, 
and found to agree well, where the 
common opiate prepurations could 
not be borne. But what ſhare it poſ- 
ſefles of the proper virtues of opium 
is not ſo clear; for the cure of con- 
vulſive motions of the ſtomach and 
vomitings, which at length happen- 
ed after the extract had been conti- 
nued daily in the above doſes no 
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ſ:veral years (pluſeeurs annees) can- 
not perhaps be aſcribed fairly to the 
medicine. 

If the theory of the proceſs, and 
of the alteration produced by it in 
the opium, bejuſt, a preparation e- 
quiralent to the above may be ob- 
tained ia a much ſhorter time. If 
the intention is to ſeparate the reſi- 
nous and oily parts of opium, tlicy 
may be ſeparated by means of pure 

fpirit of wine, in as many hours as 
the digeſtion requires months. Ihe 
ſeparation. will alio be as complete, 
in regard to the remaining gum, 
though ſome part of the gum will 
in this method be loſt, a little of it 
being taken up by the ſpirit along 
with the other principles. 

In what particular part of opium 
its peculiar virtues reũde, has not 
perhaps been inconteſtably aſcer- 
tained; but this much ſcems clear 
from experiment, that the pure gum, 
freed from all that ſpirit can dilſolve, 
does not differ eſſentially in its ſopo- 
1ihc power from the reſinous part. 

There are grounds alſo to pre- 
ſame, that by whatever means we 
deſtroy or diminiſh what is called 
the narcotic, foporific, virulent qua- 
lity of opium, we ſhall deſtroy or 
di miniſh likewiſe its ſalutary opera- 
tion. For the ill effects which it 
produces in certain caſes, ſeem to 
be no other than the neceſſary con- 
ſequences. of the ſame power, by 
which it proves ſo beneficial in o- 
thers. 


EXTRACTUM ABSINTHII. 
Succ. 
ai rad of Ii orm mod. 
Take any quantity of the tops of 
wormwood, and pour upon it 
double its weight of water. Built 
tar a ſhort time over a gentle fire, 


then preſs out the liquor. Boil 


the rr ſiduum again in a freſh 
quantity of water, and after ex- 
preſiion, I rain it. Let the {rains 
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ed liquor be evaporated in a wa. 
ter-bath to a proper conſiltence, 


In this extract we have one of tu - 
ſtrongeſt vegetable bitters in it; 
moſt concentrated ſtate: and though 
it is not perhaps to be conſidered a; 
ſuperior to the extract of gentiay, 
yet it furniſhes a good variety, au 
is a more agreeable form for cxhi- 
biting the wormwood than that of 
ſtrung tiacture, 


EXTRACTUM TARAXAC! 
Suec. 
Extratt of Dandclion. 

This is directed to be prepared 
from the roots of the dandelion, col. 
lefted, carly in the ſpring, or late in 
the autumn, in the ame manner 2s 
tue extractum abfinthit. And as far 
as the dandchon really poffeſtes a 
reſolvent, aperient, or diuretic pou- 
er, it furniſhes a convenient form for 
obtaĩning theſe effects from it. But 
as the dandelion is well known to 
abound with a milky juice, it is pro- 
bable that the activity of the medi- 


. cine would be increaſed from em- 


ploying ſpirit alſo in the extraction 


of its medical virtues. 


EXTRACTUM ALOES A. 


A QUOSUM, 
Sec. 
Watery extract of Aloe. 
Take of | 


Hepatic aloes one pound, 
Cold ſpring-water, four-pounds, 
Juice of citrons, one pound, 
Macerate them in a glals veſſel for 
one or two days, ſhaking the vet- 
ſel from time to time. When the 
reſinous and fœculent parts have 
ſubſided, pour off the liquor; and 
to the teſiduum add freſh water, 
till by this treatment it obtains 
little impregnation, Let the 
ſtrained liquors be then evapora- 
ted in a warm hath to the con? 


ſulence of honey. 


Ar- 
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Arrnoven aloes are perhaps 
upon the whole a better medicine, 
in their crude ſtate, where the gum- 
my and reſinous matters are united, 
than in thoſe preparations where ei- 
ther is retained ſeparately, yet the 
gummy extract which is thus ob- 
tained is at leaſt leſs diſagreeable, 
having little ſmell or tafte, while at 
the ſame time it is a very powerful 
purgative: hence it may be uſefully 
employed at leaſt on ſome occa- 


lions. 
EXTRACTUM MYRRHAZ 
GUMMOSUM. 
Brun. 
Gummy extract of Myrrh. 
Take of 
Myrrh, half a pound; 
Spring-water, four pounds. 
Let the myrrh be diſſolved by gen- 
lle digeſtion and repeated agita- 
tion of the veſſel for four or five 
days: let the water ſwiming a- 
bove the myrrh be then poured 
off, ſtrained, and evaporated to 
the conſiſtence of an extract. 


Tris watery extract of myrrh 
may be uſeful in ſome caſes, as 
heing much deprived of the heat- 
ing qualities which it has in its 
crude ſtate: and if it furniſhes us in 
phthiſis pulmonalis with that uſeful 
remedy which ſome imagine, it 
may probably be moſt advantage- 
cuſly exhibited under this form. 


dSUCCUS LIQUORITLA DE- 
PURATUS. 
Dan. 
Refin Liquorice. 

Take any quantity of Spaniſh li- 
quorice, cut it into ſmall frag- 
ments, diſſolve it in tepid water, 
and ſtrain the ſolution. Let the 
liquor be poured off from the 
feculent part after it has ſubſi- 
_ and inſpiſſated by a gentle 

cat. 
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«Taz extract of liquorice already 
mentioned, when it is prepared with 
due ſkill and attention, is unqueſtion- 
ably an article ſuperior to this; but 
it is very rarely met with in theſhops 
of our druggiſts or apothecaries, as 
prepared by themſelves. In its 
place they very commonly employ 
either the extract brought from 
Spain, or that prepared by the ma- 
kers of liqubrice at home; both of 
which very commonly abound with 
impurities. It has even been ſaid, 
that a portion of ſand is not un- 
frequently mixed with it, to in- 
creaſe the weight; but whether the 
:mpurities arole from this cauſe, or 
from the ſſovenly mi. de of preparing 
it, conſiderable advantage mult arite 
from freeing it from all theſe, be- 
fore it be employed for any purpoſe 
in medicine. And in modern prac- 
tice, it is frequently uſed, not only 
in troches and pills, but alſo for ſuſ- 
pending powders in water; ſuch as 
the powder of Peruvian bark: and 
the powder of bark, when thus ſuſ- 
pended, is in general taken more 
readily by children than in any o- 
ther form. Hence conſiderable ad- 
vantage muſt ariſe from a proper 
and eaſy mode of purifving it, 
which the above proceſs affords. 
We are of opinion, therefore, that 
although a place be with propriety 
given to the extract of liquorice 
prepared by the apothecaries them- 
ſelves, refined liquorice ought alſo 
to be introduced into our pharma- 
copœias; and it would be very con- 
venient to keep it in the ſhops in a 
ſoft conſiſtence, fit for making pills; 
az it would not only anſwer that 
purpoſe, but admit of a ready ſolu- 
tion in water when requiſite. To 
this couſiſtence indeed, an. objec- 
tion occurs, from its being apt to 
yu mouldy : but this may be ef- 
ectually prevented by the addition 
of a ſmall proportion of ſpirit. 
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Befides the extracts which we 
have here ſelected from the foreign 
pharmacopeias, many others alſo 
ſtill retain a place in ſeveral of theſe; 
ſuch for example as the extractum 
arnicz, artemiſiæ, bryoniæ, cardui, 
centaurei, cochleariz, croci, &c. 
Several of theſe had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopceias, but are now 
with propriety rejected; becauſe 
where theſe ſubſtances are to be em- 
ployed, they may with much more 
advantage be exhibited under other 
forms. And, indecd, althoughun- 
der the form of extract w have a 
condenſation of {ome active princi- 
ples, yet by the action of fire others 
are very apt to be loſt, Fence, 
where any article can beconvenient- 
ly exhibited in ſubſtance, that form 
15 in general preferable'; and re- 
courſe ſhould be had to extracts 
only with a view to ſome particular 
intention. Our colleges therefore 


Part III, 


have, with propriety, diminiſhedthe 
number of them; and even thole 
which they have adopted ate but 
ſeldom to be had recourſe to in pre. 
ference to other forms. In the 
formation of many of thoſe extracts 
retained by the toreign colleges, the 
molt valuable principles are cicher 
entirely diſſipated or deſtroyed by 
the fire. We think, however, that 
advantage may ſometimesbe obtain. 
ed from adopting theſe which are 
here lelecd. 

The chapter on extracts and re. 
fins in the London pharmacopœia 
is concluded with the two following 
general directions: 

1. All the extracts, during the 
time of inſpiſſativn, mult be gently 
avitated, 

2. On all the ſofter watery ex- 
tracts, a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
wine mult be ſprinkled, 


. 


EXPRESSED OILS. 


XyxEssrD os are obtained 
chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a [tone mortar, 
or, where the quantitics are large, 
grinding them in mills, and then in- 
cluding them in a canvas bag, which 
is wrapt in a hair- cloth, and ſtrong- 
ly preſſed between iron plates. The 
canvas, if employed alone, would be 
ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates of 
the preſs, as to prevent the oil from 
running down: by the interpoſition 
of the hair · cloth a free poſſage 1s al» 
lowed it. 


Sundry machines have been con- 
trived, both for grinding the ſubjec̃t 
and preſſing out the oil, in the way 
of buſineſs. To facilitate the ex- 
preſſion, it is uſual to warm ei 
ther the plates of the preſs, or the 
ſubject itſelf after the grinding, by 
keeping it ſtirring in a proper vet- 
ſel over the fire; the oil, liquefied 
by the heat, ſeparates more freely 
and more plentifully. When the 


oil is deſigned for medicinal purpo- 
ſes, this practice is not to be al- 
lowed; ſor heat, eſpecially if its de- 
gree be ſufficient to be of any con- 

fiderablo 


Chap. 5» 


Gderable advantage for promoting 
the ſeparation, renders the oil leſs 
(oft and palatable, impreſſes a diſ- 
agreeable flavour, and increaſes its 
diſpoſition to grow rancid: hence 
the colleges both of London and 
Edinburgh expreſsly require the 
operation to be performed without: 
heat, 

Nor are the oils to be kept in a 
warm place after their expreſſion. 
Expoſed for a few days to a heat 
no greater than that of the human 
body, they loſe their emollient qua- 
lity, and become highly rancid and 
acrimonious. Too much care can- 
not be taken for preventing any 
tendency to this acrid irritating 
tate in medicines, ſo often uſed for 
abating immoderate irritation. 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this injurious alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acri- 
mony and rancidity while contained 
in the original ſubjects. Hence 
great care is requiſite in the choice 
of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, 
which are often met with very 
rancid; almonds are particularly 
liable to inconveniences of this 
kind. 

Expreſſed oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ſundry different 
ſubjects, as nuts, poppy-ſeed, hemp- 
ſeed, rape · ſeed, and others. Thoſe 
directed ſor medicinal purpoſes in 
the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopœias are the following : 


OLEUM AMYGDALA@A. 
Lond. Ed. 
Oil of Almonds, 
Pound freſh almonds, either ſwector 
bitter, in a mortar, then preſs out 
the oil in a cold preſs, 


In the ſame manner is to be expieſ- 
ſed, : 


Ol. e ſem. Lini contufes ; 
Q1l of lint-ſced. 


Of. e ſem. ſinapeos contuſ s; 
Oil of Muſtard-ſecd. 


* co. ad 
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obtained by expreſſion. 


x 2 
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Tur oil of almonds is prepared 
from the ſweet and bitter almonds 
indiſferently; the oils obtained from 
both ſorts being exactly the ſame. 
Nor are the differences of the other 
oils very confiderable, the diſcri- 
minating qualities of the ſubjects 
not reliding in the oils that are thus 
The oil of 
lintſeed requires indeed ſome peculi - 
arities from containinga proportion 
of vegetable mucilage ; but the oil 
of muſtard- ſec i is as ſoft, inſipid, and 
void of pungency, as that of ſweet 
almon.'s, the pungency of the mu- 
ſtard remaining entire in the cake 
left after the expreſſion. The ſe- 
veral oils differ ia ſome of their pro- 
perties from each other; but in 
medicinal qualities they appear to 
be all nearly alike, and agree in 
one common emollient virtue. They 
ſoften and relax the ſolids, and ob- 
tund acrimonious humours; and 
thus become ſerviceable internally 
in pains, inflammations, heat of u- 
rine, hoarſeneſs, tickling coughs, 
&c. in glyſters, ſor lubricating the 
inteſtines, and promoting the ejec- 
tion of indurated feces; and in ex- 
ternal applications, for tenſion and 
rigidity of particular parts. Their 
common doſe is half an ounce : in 
ſome caſes, they are given to the 
quantity of three or four ounces. 
The moſt commodious forms for 
their exhibition, we ſhall ſec here - 
after in the chapter of Emulſions. 


OLEUM E SEMINIBUS RI! 
CINI, DEMTO PRIUS COQR- 
TICE. 

Lond. 

Caftor oil. 

This oil is directed by the Lon- 
.don college to be prepared in the 
ſame manner as that of almonds, the 
ſeeds or nuts being taken from the 
huſks before putting them into the 
mortar. Palma Chriſti, or caſtor 

oil, as has already been obſerved in 
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the Materia Medica, under the ar- 
ticle Ricinus, is a gentle and uſeful 
purgative : it generally produces 
its effects without griping, and may 
be given with ſafety where acrid 
purgatives are improper. With a- 
dults, from Half an ounce to an 
ounce is generally requiſite for a 
doſe. This article, however, is very 
ſeldom prepared by ourapothecaries, 
being in general imported under the 
form of oil from the Weſt Indies: 
lience the Edinburgh college have 
not mentioned it among their pre- 
parations, but merely given it a place 
in their liſt of the materia medica. 
But when our apothecaries prepare 
it for themſelves, they are more cer- 
tain of obtaining a pure oil, and one 
too obtained without the aid of 
heat, which 1s often employed, and 
gives a much inferior oil. It is 
therefore with propriety that the 
London college have given direc- 
tions for the preparation of it by 
the apothecary himſelf. But even 
the London college have not thought 
it neceſſaryto give directions for the 
preparation of the following expreſ- 
ſed oils, which, as well as the oleum 
ricini, are alſo introduced into the 
lift of the materia medica by the 
Edinburgh college, 


Oleum expreſſam Expreſſed oil of 


Baccarum lauri; Bay berries. 
Nucts moſchate Mace. 
Oltvarum ; Olives. 
Palme ; Palm 


Theſe alſo are principally con- 
fidered as poſſeſſing only an emolli- 
ent virtue ; but as far as they have 
been ſuppoſed to exert any peculiar 
qualities, theſe we have alrcady had 
occaſion to mention in the materia 
medica, when treating of the articles 
from which they are obtained. 


OLEUM CACAO. 
Suec. 


Oil Chocolate Nuts. 


2 
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Expreſs the oil from the nuts ſlight. 
ly toaſted, and freed from their 
coverings. 


Ix this oil we have the nutritious 
part of chocolate, free from thoſe 
aromatics with which it is united in 
the ſtate in which it is kept in our 
ſhops. And although under the 
form of chocolate it fits perhaps 
more eaſily on the ſtomach than in 
molt other forms; yet where, from 
any particular circumſtance, aro- 
matics are contraindicated, the oil 
in its pure ſt ate gives us an oppor- 
tunity of employing in different 
ways this mild nutritious article, 


OLEUM E SEMINIBUS HY- 
OSCYAMI. 
Suec. 
Oil of Hyoſc yamus. 

This oil is Eva y to be obtained 
by expreſſion from the ſceds of 
the hyoſcyamus, in the ſame man- 
ner as that of almonds. 


Or the narcotic powers of the 
hyoſcyamus ſome obſervations have 
already been offered. This oil, al- 
though an expreſſed one, is ſaid to 
retain theſe virtues; and according- 
ly it has entered the compoſition of 
ſome anodyne ointments and pla- 
ſters. We are however inclined to 
think, that when the ſedative power 
of hyoſcyamus is wanted under the 
form of oil, it may be beſt obtained 
from impregnating olive oil by the 
leaves of the plant. 


OLEUM OVI. 
Suec. 
Tag oil. 

Take any quantity of freſh eggs, 
boil them till they be quite hard, 
then take out the yolks, break 
them in pieces, and roaft them 
gently in a frying-pan, till they 
feel greaſy when preſſed between 
the tingers ; put them, while 
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warm, into a hair bag, and ex- 
preſs the oil. 


Tur yolk of the egg is well 
known to be a mild nutritious ſub- 
lance : but notwithſtanding the 
many virtues at one time attributed 
to it, of being paregoric and ſtyptic, 
as externally applied; and of being 
uſeful in ſtomach complaints, dyſen- 
tery and different affections of the 
alimentary canal, when taken inter- 
mally ; it is much to be doubted 
whether it be in any other way uſe- 
ful in medicine than as an article of 
diet : and we are very uncertain 
whether any particular purpoſe in 
medicine will be anſwered by this 
expreſfed oil: but as it holds a place 
in moſt of the foreign pharmacopœ- 
ias of madern date, it may juſtly be 
conſidered as deſerving ſome atten- 
tion. 

Notwithſtanding the juſtice ofthe 
obſervation reſpecting the great ſi · 
milarity of expreſſed oils in gene- 
ral, yet there can be no doubt, that 
in ſome inſtances they obtain a pe- 
culiar impregnation. This mani- 
feltly appears in the oleum ricini, 
oleum nucis moſchatz, and ſome of 
the others mentioned above. In- 
deed oils expreſſed from aromatic 


ſubſtances, in general retain ſome 


admixture of the eſſential oil of the 
ſubje& from which they are expreſ- 
ſed. Nor is this ſurpriſing, when 
we conſider that in ſome caſes the 
elſential oil exits in a ſeparate ſtate 
even in the growing plant. 

The rinds of the ſeveral varieties 
of orauges, lemons, and citrons, 
yield by a kind of expreſſion, their 
cſſential oils almoſt pure, and nearly 
fimilar to thoſe which are obtained 


irom them by diſtillation. The eſ- 
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ſential oils, in which the fragrance 
and aromatic warmth of theſe fruits 
reſide, are contained in numerous 
little veſicles, which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed » the naked eye, ſpread all 
over the ſurface of the peel. If the 
rind be cut in flices, and the flices 
ſeparately doubled or bent in dif- 
ferent parts, and ſqueezed between 
the fingers, the veticles burſt at the 
bending, and diſcharge the oil in a 
number of fine {lender jets. A glafs 
plate being ſet upright in a glaſs or 
porcelain veſſel, and the ſlices ſquee- 
zed againſt the plates, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, and 
trickle down inta the veſſel beneath. 
But though this proceſs affords the 
true native oil, in the ſame ſtate 
wherein it exiſted in the ſubject, un- 
altered by fire or other agents, it is 
not practicable to adiantage, unleſs 
where the fruit is very plentiful ; as 
only a ſmall part of the oil it con- 
tains can thus be extracted or col- 
lected. 

The oil is more perfectly ſepara- 
ted by rubbing the rind upon a lump 
of ſugar. The ſugar, by the ine- 
quality of its ſurface, produces the 
effect of a raſp, in tearing open the 
oily veſicles; and in proportion as 
the veſicles are opened, the fugar 
imbibes the oil. When the out- 
ward part of the lump is ſufficĩently 
moiltened, it is ſcraped off, and the 
operation continued on the freſh 
ſurface. The oil thus combined 
with the ſugar, is fit for moſt of the 
uſes to which it is applied in a fluid 
ſtate, Indeed the pure eſſential 
oils, obtained by diſtillation, are 
often purpoſely mixed with ſugar, 
to render their uſe the more com- 
modious, 
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Sskx Ta oils are obtained only 
from odoriferous ſubſtances; 
but not <qually from all of this claſs, 
nor in quantity proportional to 
their degree of odour. Some, 
which, if we were to reaſon from 
analogy, ſhould ſeem very well fitted 
for this proceſs, yield extremely lit- 
tle oil, and others none at all. Roſes 
and camomile flowers, whoſe ſtrong 
and laſting ſmell promiſes abun- 
dance, are found vpon experiment 
to contain but a ſmall quantity: the 
vioict and jeſſamine flower, which 
rfurae the air with their odour, 
loſe their ſmell upon the gentleit 
coction, and do not afford the leaſt 
rceptible mark of oil on being 
diſtilled, unleſs immenſe quantities 
are ſubmitted to the operation at 
once; while ſavin, whoſe diſagree- 
able ſcent extends to no great di- 
ſtance, gives out the largelt propor- 
tion of oil of almoſt any vegetable 
known. 

Nor are the ſame plants equally 
fit for this operation, when produ- 
ced in different ſoils or ſeaſons, or 
at different times of their growth. 
Some yield more oil if gathered 
when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any other time. Of this 
we have examples in lavender and 
rue; others, as ſage, afford the 
largeſt quantity when young, before 


they have ſent forth any flowers 
and others, as thyme, when the 
flowers have juſt appeared. A'l fra- 
grant herbs yield a larger proportion 
of oil when produced in dry foils 
and warm ſummers, than in oppoſite 
circumſtances. On the other hand, 
ſome of the diſagreeable ſtrong- 
ſcented ones, as wormwood, are ſail 
to contain moſt in rainy ſeaſons and 
whengrowing in moiſt rich grounds, 


SEVER: L of the chemiſts have 
been of opinion, that herbs and flow- 
ers, moderately dried, yield a great- 
er quantity-of eſſential oil, than if 
they were diſtilled when freſh. It 
is ſuppoſed, that the oil being al- 
ready blended, in freſh plants, with 
a watery fluid, great part of it re- 
mains diffuſed through the water at- 
ter the diſtillation, divided into par- 
ticles too minute to unite and ve 
collected; whereas in drying, thc 
oily parts, on the exhalation of the 
moiſture which kept them divided 
and diſpe: ſed, run together into glo- 
bules, which have little diſpoſition 
to mingle with watery fluids, and 
eaſily, ſeparate from the water em- 
ployed in the diſtillation. 

This theory, however does nt 
appear to be quite ſatisfactory; for 
though the oil be collected iu the 
ſubject into diſtinct globules, it docs 


10 
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not riſe in that form, but is reſolved 
into vapour, and blended and coagi- 
tated by the heat with the vapour of 
the water; and if the oil in a dry 
plant was leſs diſpoſed to unite with 
aqueous fluids than in a freſh one, 
the dry ought to yield a weak r in- 
ſuſion than the freſh ; the contrary 
of which is generally found to ob- 
tain. As the oil of the dry plant is 
moſt perfectly extracted, and kept 
diſſolved by the water before the di- 
{lilativn, it is difficult to conceive 
any reaſon why 1tſhould have a 
greater tendency to ſeparate from 
the watcr afterwards. 

he opinion of dry plants yield- 
ing molt oil, ſeems to have ariſen 
from an obſervation of Hoffman, 
which has probably been miſunder- 
mood: A pound (he ſays) of dry 
* ſpike flowers yields an ounce of 
«oil; but if they were diſtilled 
e freſh, they would ſcarcely yield 
« above half an ounce ; and the 
e caſe is the ſame in balm, ſage, 


* &. The reaſon is, that in dry- 


„ing, the watery humidity ex- 
* hales; and as from two pounds 
of a freſh plant we do not ob- 
* tain above one pound of dry, and 
little of the ſubtle oil evaporates 
in the drying, it tollows, that 
more oil ought to be afforded by 
* the dry than by the freſh.” The 
meaning of which ſeems to be no 
more than this, that if two pounds 
of a freſh plant are by drying redu- 
ced to one, without any loſs of the 
oil, then the one pound dry ought 
to be equivalent to the two freſh. A 
late writer quotes an experiment of 
Neumann, which appears to be miſ- 
underſtood in the ſame manner ; for 
Newmann, in the place referred to, 
lays only that dry wormwood is 
found to yield much more oil than 
an equal weight of ihe freſh plant. 

nals are yet wanting in which 
freſh and dry plants have been 
drought to a fair compariſon, by di- 
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viding a quantity of the ſubject in- 
to two equai weights, and diſtilling 
one while freſh. and the other after 
it has been caretully and moderately 
dried, 

But whatever may be the effect of 
moderate exficcation, it is certain, 
that if the drying be long continued, 
the produce of oil will be diminiſhed, 
its colour altered, and its ſmell im- 
paired. 


Wir regard to the proportion 
of water to be employed, if whole 
plants, moderately dried, are uſed, 
or the ſhavings of woods, as much 
of either may be put into the veſſel 
as, lightly preſſed, will occupy half 
its cavity; and as much water may 
be added, as will fill two thirds 


of it. The water and ingredi- 


ents, altogether, ſhould never take 
up more than three-fourths of the 
ſtill ; there ſhould be liquor enough 
to prevent any danger of an empy- 
reuma, but not ſo much as to be too 
apt to boil over into the receiver. 


Tur maceration ſhould be couti- 
nued fo long, that the water may 
fully penetrate the parts of the ſub- 


ject. To promote this effect, woods 


ſhould be thinly ſhaved acroſs the 
grain, or ſawn, roots cut tranſ- 
verſely into thin ſlices, barks redu- 
ced into coarſe powder, and ſeeds 
lightly bruiſed. Very compact and 
tenacious ſubſtances require the ma- 
ceration to be continued a week or 
two, or longer; for thoſe of a ſofter 
and looſer texture, two or three days 
are ſufficient; while ſome tender 
herbs and flowers not only ſtand 
in no need of maceration, but are 
even injured by it. 

Whether the addition of ſea ſalt, 
which ſome have recommended, be 
of any real ſervice, is much to be 
doubted. The uſes generally aſſign- 
ed to it are, to penctrate and unlock 
the texture of the ſubject more ef- 
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fectvally than fimple water could do; 
and to prevent the fermentation or 
putrefaction, which the matter is 
apt to run into during the length of 
time tor which the maccration is of- 
ten continued. But fea-falt ſeems 
rather to harden and condenſe, than 
io ſoften and reſolve, both vegetable 
and animal ſubjects; and if it pre- 
vents putrefaction, it muſt, on that 
very account, be injurious rather 
than of ſervice. The reſolution here 
aimed at, approaches near to a be- 
ginning putrefaction; and ſaline 
ſubſtances, by retarding this, pro- 
long the maceration far beyond the 
time that would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
fary. It is in the power of the ope- 
rator, when he perceives the proceſs 
coming near this pitch, to put a ſtop 
to it at pleaſure, by proceeding im- 
mediately to diſtillation ; by this 
mezas the whole affair will be finiſh- 
ed in a very little time, with at leaſt 
equal advantage m every other re- 
ſpe ; provided the manual opera- 


tions of pounding, raſping, and the 


like, which are equally neceſſary in 
either caſe, be minutely complicd 
with. 

Bodies of a very viſcous and com- 
— texture, were directed, in the 

inburgn Pharmagopœia, to he 
fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeſt; half their quantity of 
water is ſufficient for performing the 
fermentation. As much more as is 
neceſſary is to be added aftcrwards 
before x © diflillation. This procets 
undoubtedly promotes the reſolu- 
tion of the ſubject, and the extrica- 
tion of the oil; it rarely happens, 
however, that aſſiſtances of this Kind 
are neeful. Particular care mult be 
nad not to continue the fermenta- 
ion too long; or to gire a bad fla- 
vour to the od by an ill- choſen fer- 
ment, or uſing too large a quantity 
of a iy. 
. Same chemiſts pretend, that by 
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the addition of ſalts and acid ſpi- 
rits, they have been enabled to gain 
more oil from certain vegetable mat- 
ters than could poſſibly be got from 
them without ſuch aſſiſtance. Exye. 
runents made on purpoſe toſettle tlis 
point ſeem to prove the contrary; 
this at leaſt is conſtantly found to be 
true, that where there is any reaſon 
to think the produce greater than 
uſual, the quality of the oil is pro- 
por tionally injured. The quantity 
of true effential oil in vegetables can 
by no means be increaſed ; and 
what is really contained in them may 
be eaſily ſeparated without any ad- 
dition of this kind. All that ſaline 
matters can do in this reſpeR, isn to 
make the water ſuſceptible of x 
greater degree of heat than it can 
ſuſtain by itſelf, and thus enable it 
to carry up a groſs unctuous matte: 
not volatile enough to riſe with 
pure water: this groſs matter, ming- 
ling with the pure oil, increaſes the 
quantity, but at the ſame time mul 
neceſſarily debaſe its quality. And 
indeed, when water alone is uſed, 
the oil which comes over about 
the end of the operation is re- 
markably leſs fragrant, and of a 
thicker conſiftence, than that which 
riſes at the beginning; diſtilled 
a ſecond time, with a gentle heat, 
it leaves a large quantity of groſs 
almoſt inſipid reſinous matter be- 
kind. 


The choice of proper inſtruments 
is of great conſequence for the per- 
formance of this proceſs to advan- 
tage. Phere are ſome oils which 
pals freely over the ſwan neck of the 
head of the common ftill : others, 
leſs volatile, cannot eaſily be made 
to riſe ſo high. For obtaining theſe 
lait, we would recommend a large 
low head, having a rim or hollow 
canal round it: in this canal the oil 


is detained on its hrſt aſcent, and 
thence 
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thence conveyed at once into the 
receiver, the advantages of which 
are ſufficiently obvious. 

With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditious in rai- 
ng it at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch a 
degree that the oil may freely di- 
ail; otherwiſe the oil will be expo- 
ſed to an unneceſſary heat; a cir- 
cumſtance which ought as much as 
poſſible to be avoided. Fire com- 
municates to all theſe oils a diſa- 
greeable impregnation, as is evident 
from their being much leſs grateful 
when newly diſtilled, than after they 
have ſtood for ſome time in a cool 
place; the longer the heat is conti- 
nued, the more alteration it muſt 
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ing then fitted on, and the water 
made to boil, the ſteam, percolating 
through the ſubje&, imbibes the oil, 
without impairing its fragrance, and 
carries it over intothereceiver. Oils 
thus obtained poſſeſs the odour of 
the ſubject in an exquiſite degree, 
and have nothing of the diſagreeable 
ſcent perceivable in thoſe diftilled 
by boiling them in water in the com- 
mon manner. 

It may be proper to obſerve, 
that thoſe oils which riſe with a leſs 
heat than that of boiling water, are 
generally called, by the chemical 
and pharmaceutical writers, light 
oils; and thoſe which require the 
heat of water ſtrongly boiling, are 


called ponderous. We have avoided 
theſe expreſſions, as they might be 
thought to relate to the compara- 
tive gravitie of theoils; with which 
the volatility or fixednefs have no 9 
connection. Olive oil is lighter than Mt 4 


produce in them. 

The greater number of oils re- 
quire for their diſtillation the heat 
of water ſtrongly boiling: but there 
are many alſo which riſe with a heat 
couſiderably leſs; ſuch as thoſe of 
lemon and citron-peel, of the flow- 
| ers of lavender and roſemary, and 
| of almoſt all the more odoriferous 
| kinds of flowers. We have already 

obſerved, that theſe flowers have 


molt of the eſſential oils; but the 
heat requiſite to make it diſtil ex- 
ceeds that in which the heavieſt eſ- 
ſential oil diſtils, conſiderably more 
than the heat of boiling water ex- 
ceeds that of ice. 
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i their fragrance much injured, or 


eren deſtroyed, by beating or brui- 
ſing them; it is impaired alſo by the 
immerſion in water in the preſent 
proceſs, and the more fo in propor- 
tion to the continuance of the im- 
merſion and the heat: hence oils, 
diſtilled in the common manner, 
prove much leſs agreeable in ſmell 
than the ſubjects themſelves. For 
the ciſtillation of ſubſtances of this 
claſs, another method has been con- 
trived; inſtead of being immerſed in 
water, they are expoſed only to its 
vapour. A proper quantity of wa- 
ter being put into the bottom of the 


Tux water employed in the di- 
Rillation of eſſential oils always im- 
bibes fome portion of the oil; as is 
evident from the ſmell, taſte, and 
colour, which it acquires. It can- 
not, however, retain above a certain 
quantity; and therefore, fuch as hag 
been already uſed and conſequently 
ſaturated with oil, may be advanta- 
geouſly employed, inſteadof common 
water, in a ſecond, third, or any fu- 
ture diſtiHation of the ſame ſub- 
jeet. | 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water whict: 


ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or flow- 
ers are laid lightly in a baſket, of 
ſuch a fize that it may enter into 
the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
juſt above the water. The head be- 


comes over, but that which remains 
in the ſtill, to be uſed a ſecond 
time. This can be of no fervice; as 
containing only fuch parts of the ve- 
getable as are incapable of ariſing 
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in diſtillation, and which ſerye only 
to impede the action of the water as 
a menſtruum, and to endanger an 
empyreuma. 

After the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be taken to 
cleanſe the worm before it be em- 
ployed in the diſtillation of a dif- 
ferent plant. Some oils, thoſe of 
wormwood and aniſeeds for inſtan- 


ce, adhere to it lo tenaciouſly, as 


not to be mehed out by heat, or 
waſhed off by water: the beſt way 
of cleanſing the worm from theſe, 
is to run a little fpirit of wine thro” 
it. 


Effential oils, after they are di- 
ſtilled, ſhould be fuffered to ſtand 
for ſome days, in veſſels looſely co- 
vered with paper, till they have loft 
their diſagreeable' fiery odour, and 
become limpid: then put them up 
in {mall bottles, which are to be 
kept quite full, cloſely topped, in a 
cool place: with theſe cantions, 
they will retain their virtues in per- 
fection for many years. 

When carelefsly kept, they in 
time gradually lofe their flavour, 
and become groſs and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them after 
they have undergone this change, 
by grinding them with about thrice 
their weight of common ſalt, then 
adding a large proportion of water, 
and diltilling them afreſh : the pu- 
rer part riſes thin and limpid, poſ- 
ſeſſing a great degree of the priſtine 
ſmell and taſte of the oil, though in- 
ferior in both) reſpe&s to the ori- 
ginal oil. This rectification, as it 
is called, ſucceeds equally without 
the ſalt : the oils, when thus altered, 
are nrarly in the fame ſtate with the 
turpentines, and other thickened 
oily juices, which 1eadily yield 
their purer oil in diſtillation with 
water alone. 

When eſſential oils have entirely 
loſt their {mel}, ſome recommend 
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adding them in the diſtillation of ; 
freſh quantity of the oil of the fame 
plant; by which means they are ſaid 
to ſatiate themſelves anew with the 
odorous matter, and become entirely 
renovated. This practice, however, 
ought donbtleſs be diſapproved, 23 
being no other than a ſpecious ſo- 
phiſtication; for it can do no more 
than divide, between the old and the 
new, the active matter which belongs 
to the new alone. 


Eſſential oils, medicinally confi. 
dered, agree in the general qualities 
of pungency and heat; in particu- 
lar virtues, they differ as much 28 
the ſubject from which they are ob- 
tained, the oil being the direct prin- 
ciple in which the virtues, or at leaf 
a confiderable part of the virtues, oi 
the ſeveral ſubjecis reſide. Thus the 
earminative virtue of the warm 
ſeeds, the diuretic of juniper berries, 
the emmenagogue of ſavin, the ner- 
vine of roſemary, the ſtomachic of 
mint, the antiſcorbutic of ſcuryy- 
graſs, the cordial of aromatics, &c, 
are ſuppoſed to be concentrated in 
their oil. 

There is another remarkable dif. 
ference in eſſential oils, the founda- 
tion of which is leſs obvious, viz. 
the degree of their pungency and 
heat. Theſe are by no means ia 
proportion, as might be expected, 
to thoſe of the ſubje& they were 
drawn from. The oil of cinnamon, 
for inſtanee, is very pungent and fie- 
ry; in its undiluted ſtate it is almoſt 
cauſtic; whereas cloves, a ſpice which 
in ſubſtance is far more pungent than 
the other, yields an oil which is far 
leis ſo. This difference ſeems to de- 
pend partly on the quantity of oil 
afforded, cinnamon yielding much leſs 
than cloves, and conſequently ha- 
ving its active matter concentrated 
into a ſmaller volume; partly, on 
a difference in the nature of the ac- 
tive parte themſelves; for though 


eſſent 
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eſſential oil contain always the ſpeci- 
ge odour and flavour of their ſub- 
jects, whether grateful or ungrate- 
ful, they do not always contain the 
whole pungency ; this reſides fre- 
quently in a more fixed reſinous 
matter, and does not riſe with the 
oil. After the diſtillation of cloves, 
pepper, and ſome other ſpices, a part 
of their pungency is found to remain 
behind: a ſimple tincture of them 
in rectified ſpirit of wine is even 
more pungent than their pure eſſen- 
tial oils. 

The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently uſed for reconciling to 
the ſtomach medicines of them- 
ſelves diſguſtful. It has been cu- 
ſtomary to employ them as correc- 
tors for the reſinous purgatives ; an 
uſe which they do not ſeem to be 
well adapted to. All the ſervice 
they can here be of, is, to make the 
reſin fit more eaſily at firſt on the 
ſtomach : far from abating the irri- 
tating quality on which the viru- 
lence of its operation depends, theſe 
pron oils ſuperadd a freſh ſtimu- 
Us, 

Eſſential oils are never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency ; which in ſome 
is fo great, that a ſingle drop let 
fall upon the tongue, produces a 
gangrenous eſchar. They are rea- 
dily imbibed by pure dry ſugar, and 
in this form may be conveniently ex- 
hibited. Ground with eight or ten 
times their weight of the ſugar, 
they become ſoluble in aqueous li- 
quors, and thus may be diluted to 
any aſſigned degree. Mucilages alſo 
render them miſcible with water in- 
to an uniform milky liquor. They 
diſſolve likewiſe in ſpirit of wine 
the more fragrant in an equal 
weight, and almoſt all of them in 
leſs than four times their own quan- 
tity ; theſe ſolutions may be either 
taken on ſugar, or mixed with ſy- 
rups, or the like: on mixing them 


1 | 


with water, the liquor grows milky, 
and the vil ſeparates, 

The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againft paralytic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains, and 
aches, cold tumours, and in other 
caſes where particular parts require 
to be heated or ſtimulated. Ihe 
tooth-ach is ſometimes relieved by a 
drop of theſe almoſt caultic oils, re- 
ceived on cotton, and cautiouſly in- ht 
troduced into the hollow tooth. 11 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE. — 
Lond. 1 ; * 

E ential oil of 1148 

1. Anift, Aniſe, 1449 
2. Carui, Carraway 19 


3. Lavendulæ, Lavender 
4. Menthe piperitidit, Peppermint 
5. Menthe ſativæa, Spearmint 


— 


— 
n 
— 


| 

6. Origani, Origanum 1 fs 
7. Pulegit, Pennyroyal | 1 
8. Roriſmarini, Roſemary 1 41 f 
9. Bacce juniper, Juniper berry i * 
10. Radicis ſafſafras, Saſſafras root 1 
Let theſe oils be drawn off by di- 1; | 1 
ſtillat ion, from an alembic with a 1 Wi 9 | 

large refrigeratory ; but, to pre- 0 Fl 


vent an empyreuma, water muſt 

be added to the ingredients; in 

which they muſt be anacerated 

before diſtillation. 

The water which comes over with 
the oil in diſtillation is to be kept 
for uſe. 


OLEA ESSENTIALIA. 
Edinb. 
Eſſential oils. 
Herbæ menthæ ſative, of the herbs 
of garden mint. 
—nenthe piperitidis, of peppermint. 
— ſabine, of ſavin. 
Summitatum roriſmarini, of the tops 
of roſemary. 
Spicarum florentium lavendulz, of the l 
flowering ſpikes of lavender. 1. 
Seminum aniſi, of aniſeeds. 1 
Baccarum juniperi, of juniper · berries. i 4.40 


Radicis ſaſſafrat, of Saflafras root. 
Fi- 
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Piperis Famaicenſic, of Jamaica pep- 


r. 

Theſe are prepared almoſt in the 

ſame manner as the ſimple diſtilled 
waters, excepting that for procu- 
ring the oil a ſomewhat leſs quan- 
tity of water is to be uſed. Seeds 
and woody matters are firſt to be 
bruiſed or raſped. The oil 
riſes with the water; and as it is 
lighter or heavier, ſwims on the 
ſurface, or ſinks to the bottom, 
from which it is afterwards to be 
ſeparated. 

Jt is, however, to be remarked, 

that, in preparing theſe diſtilled 
waters and oils, ſo many varieties 
muſt neceſſarily take place from 
the goodneſs of the ſubject itſelf, 
its texture, the time of the year, 
and ſuch like circumſtances, that 
a certain and general rule, which 
ſhould ſtrictly apply to each ex- 
ample, can ſcarcely be laid down; 
wherefore we have only explained 
the general method, leaving many 
things to be varied by the judge- 
ment of the operator. 


To the directions for preparing 

eſe eſſential oils given by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges, we ſhall 
here next ſubjoin a few remarks on 
their medical properties. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. | 
Lond. Edin. 
Eſſential Oil of Aniſeeds. 

This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 
ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeſt of the diſtil- 
led oils; 15 or 20 drops may be ta- 
ken at a time without danger, tho” 
common practice rarely goes ſo far 
as half this number. Its ſmell is 
extremely durable and diffuſive ; 
milk drawn from the breaſt after 
taking it, is found impregnated with 
its odour ; and poſſibly this may be, 
in part, the foundation of the pec- 
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toral virtues uſually aſcribed to it: 
in flatulencies and colics, it is ſai 
by ſome to be leſs eſſectual than the 
ſeeds themſelves. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that 
it congeals, even when the air is not 
ſenſibly cold, into a butyraceoyg 
conſiſtence: and hence, in the di. 
ſtillation of it, the operator ought 
not to be over-ſolicitous in keeping 
the water in the refrigeratory too 
cool ; it behoves him rather to let it 
grow ſomewhat hot, particularly to. 
wards the end of the proceſs; o. 
therwiſe the oil congealing, may ſo 
ſtop up the worm, as to endanger 
blowing off the head of the till or 
at lealt a conſiderable quantity of oil 
will remain in it. 


OLEUM SEMINUM CARU 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. 
Eſſential Oil of Carroway Seeeds, 

ne flavour of this exactly reſem- 
bles that of the caraway itſelf. It is 
a very hot and pungent oil; a ſingle 
drop is a moderate doſe, and five 
or fix is a very large one. It is 
not unfrequently uſed as a carmina- 
tive ; and ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable for promoting 
urine, to which it communicates 

ſome degree of its ſmell. 


OLEUM FLORUM LAVEN: 
 DULZX. ESSENTIALE. 
Land. Edin. 
Eſſential Oil of Lavender Floater. 
This oil, when in perfection, i. 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yellowi!. 
colour, extremely fragrant, potile!- 
ſing in an eminent degree the pecu- 
liar ſmell generally admired in the 
flowers. 11 is a medicine of great 
uſe, both externally and internal- 
ly, in paralytic and lethargic com- 
plaints, rheumatic pains, and de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. The 


* is from one drop to fire or 


Laren- 
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Lavender flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant oil, and conſiderably thelarg- 
eſt quantity of it, when they are rea» 
dy to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and the 
leaves begin to ſhow themſelves: the 
ſeeds give out extremely little. The 
flowers may be ſeparated from the 
reſt of the plant, by drying it a 
little, and then gently beating it: 
they ſhould be immediately commit- 
ted to diſtillation, and the proceſs 
conducted with a well regulated gen- 
tle heat; too great heat would not 
only change the colour of the oil, 
but likewiſe make a diſagreeable 
alteration in its ſmell. 


OLEUM MENTHA PIPERI- 
TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of Pepper- 
| mint. 

This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, and 
virtues of the peppermint in perfec- 
tion; the colour is a pale greentſh 
yellow. It is a medicine of great 
pungency and ſubtilty; and diffuſes, 
almoſt as ſoon as taken, a glowing 
warmth through the whole ſyſtem. 
In colics, accompanied with great 
coldneſs, and in ſome hyſteric com- 
plaints, it is of excellent ſervice. A 
crop or two are in general a ſuffi- 
cient doſe, 


JLEUM MENTHAZA SATIVA 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 
E/ential oil of the leaves of common 
Mint. 

Tlus oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both reſpects 
tome chat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf. It is an uſeful tomachic 
medicine; and not unfrequently ex- 
hibited in want of appetite, weak- 
vets of the ſtomach, retchings to vo- 
mit, and other like diſorders, when 
not accompanied with heat or in- 
flamraation : two or three drops, or 
more, are given for a doſe. It is 
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likewiſe employed externally for the 
ſame purpoſes; and is an uſeful in- 
gredient in the ſtomachic plaſter of 
the ſhops. 


OLEUM ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. 
Effential oil of the leaves of Origa- 
num. 

This oil has a very pungent acri- 
monious taſte, and a penetrating 
ſmell. It has been chiefly employ- 
ed externally as an errhine and for 
eaſing pains of the teeth. 


OLEUM PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 
| Lond. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of Penny- 
royal. 

This oil, in ſmell and taſte, re- 
ſembles the original plant; the vir · 
tues of which it likewiſe poſſeſſes, 
It is given in hyſteric caſes, from 
one to four or five drops. 


OLEUM RORISMARINTI. 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 
Effential oil of Roſemary. 
The oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When in 


perfection, it is very light and thing 


pale, and almoſt colourleſs; of great 
tragrancy, though not quite ſo a- 
greeable as the roſemary itſelf, It 
is recommended, in the doſe of a 
few drops, in nervous and hyſteric 
complaints. Boerhaave holds it in 
great eſteem againſt epilepſies, and 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine purga- 
tions occaſioned by weakneſs and 
iuactivity. 


OLEUM BACCARUM JUNI- 
PERI ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. | 
Effential oil of Funiper-berries. 
This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one; of a ſtrong flavour, not 
un- 
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unlike that of the berries. In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable carminative and ſtoma- 
chic ; in one of fix, eight, or more, 
a ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic, 
and emmenagogue: it ſeems to have 
fomewhat of the nature of the tur- 
pentines, or their diſtilled oil ; like 
which it communicates a violet 
ſmell to the urine. 

The oil of theſe berries reſides 
partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly in 
little cells contained in the ſeeds : 
when the berry is dry, and the oil 
hardened into a refinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, on breaking 
the ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- 
rent drops. In order therefore to 
obtain this oil to advantage, we 
ought, previous to the diſtillation, 
to bruiſe the berry thoroughly, fo 
as to break the ſeeds, and entirely 
lay open the oily receptacles. 


OLEUM SASSAFRAS 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 

Eſſential cil of Saſſafras. 

This — moſt as. of all 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes in 
diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe : it 
appears limpid as water, has a mo- 
derately pungent taſte, a very fra- 
grant ſmell, exactly reſembling that 
of the ſaſſafras. It ſtands greatly 
commended as a ſudorific, and for 
purifying the blood and juices: it 
is likewife ſuppoſed to be of ſervice 
in humoral afthmas and coughs, 
The doſe is from one drop to eight 
or ten; though Geoffroy goes asfar 
as twenty. 

The decoction remaining after 
the diſtillation of the oil, affords by 
inſpiſſation an uſeful extract, of a 
mild, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent taſte. 
Hoffman ſays, he has given it with 
great benefit, in doſes of a ſcruple, 
as a corroborant in cacheQic caſes, 


Part III. 


in the decline of intermitting fe. 
vers, and for abating hypochoadri- 
acal ſpaſms, 


OLEUM SABINE. 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. Edinb. 
Eſſential oil of Savin leaves. 

Savin is one of the plants which, 
in former editionsof the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopcia, were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the difſtil. 
lation: this, however, is not very 
neceſſary; for ſavin yields, without 
fermentation, and even without any 
ſuch maceration, a very large quan- 
tity of oil. The oil of ſavin is a cele- 
brated uterine and emmenagogue: 
in cold phlegmatic habits, it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great ſer- 
vice, though not capable of perform- 
ing what it has been often repreſen 
ted to do. The doſe is, two or 
three drops, or more. 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE Pl. 
PERIS JAMAICENSIS. 
Edinb, 

Effential oil of Jamaica Pepper. 

Tunis is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices, 
It is of a fine pale colour; in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil of 
cloves, and not far ſhort of that of 
nutmegs. It ſinks in water, like 
the oils of ſome of the- eaſtern ſpi- 
ces. 


OLEUMPETROLEI, 
Lond. 
Oil of foffil Tar. 
Diſtil foſſil tar, the bitumen pelro- 
leum, in a ſand heat. 


Tux oil obtained from this tar will 
be more or leſs thin according tothe 
continuance of the diſtillation; and 
by its continuance the tar will at 
laſt be reduced to a black coal ; and 
then the oil will be pretty deep in 
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colour, though perfectly fluid. This 
gil has a property ſimilar to that 
of the tincture of nephritic wood in 
water, appearing blue when looked 
upon, but of an orange colour when 
held between the eye and the light. 
By long Keeping it loſes this pro- 
perty. It is leſs diſagreeable than 
ſome of the other empyreumatie 
oils which had formerly a place in 
our pharmacopœia, ſuch as the ole- 
um lateritium, though very acridand 
imulating. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. 
Lond. 
Oil of Turpentine. 

Take of 
Common turpentine, five pounds. 
Water, four pints. 

Diſtil the turpentine with the wa- 
ter from an alembic of copper. 
After the diſtillation of the oil, 
what remains is yellow reſin, 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINA 
RECTIFICAT UN. 
Lond. 

Refified oil of Turpentine. 

Take of 
Oil of turpentine, one pound; 


Water, four pints. 
Diſtil. 


Tus proceſs here propoſed for 
rectifying this oil, is not only tedi- 
ous but accompanied with danger. 
For unleſs the luting be very cloſe, 
ſome of the vapour will be apt to 
get through; and if this catch fire, 
it will infallibly burſt the veſſels. 
This reCtified oil, which in many 
pharmacopixias is ftyled æthereal, 
does not conſiderably differ in ſpeci- 
tic gravity, ſmell, taſte, or medical 
qualities, from the former. 

The ſpirit of turpentine, as this 
eſſential oil has been ſtyled, is not 
unfrequently taken internally as a 
diutetie and ſudorific. And in 
Wieſe ways it has ſometimes a con- 

1 


ſide rable effect when taken even to 
the extent of a few drops only. It 
has, however, been given in much 
larger doſes, eſpecially when mixed 
with honey. Recourſe has princi- 
pally been had to ſuch doſes in caſes 
of chrunic rheumatiſm, particular] 
in thoſe modifications of it which 
are ſtyled /ciatica and lumbago. But 
they have not been often ſucceſsful, 
and ſometimes they have had the ef- 
fect of inducing bloody urine. 


OLEUM ANIMALE. 
Lond. 
Auimal cl. 
Take of : 
Oil of hartſhora, one d. 
C 


OLEUM e CORNUBUS REC- 
TIFICATUM, five OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 

Edinb. 

ReS8ified oil of Horns, or animal oil 

Take of 
Empyreumatic oil, newly diſtilled 

from the horns of animals, as 
much as you will. 

Diſtil with a gentle heat, in a ma- 
traſs furniſhed with a head, as 
long as a thin colourleſs oilcomes 
over, which is to be freed of al- 
kaline ſalt and ſpirit by means of 
water. That this oil may remain 
limpid and good,it ought to be put 
up in ſmall phials, completely fill- 
ed and inverted, having previouſ- 
ty put into each phial a few drops 
of water, that on inverting it the 
water may interpoſe itſelf between 
the oil and the mouth of the 
phial. 


Tae quantity of oil employed in 
this proceſs ſhould be conſiderable: 
for it leaves ſo much black matter 
behind in the ſeveral diſtillations, 
that it is reduced at laſt to a ſmall 
portion of itsoriginal quantity. It is 
ſaid, that che productis rendered more 
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limpid, by mixing the oil with quick- 
lime into a ſoft paſte; thelime keep - 
ing down more of the groſs matter 
than would remain without ſuch an 
addition. The quicklime may here 
allo, perhaps, act by abſtracting fix- 
ed air; to the abſorption of which 
we arc diſpoſedtorefer in ſome mea- 
ſure the ſpoiling of the oil on expo- 
ſure to the atmoſphere. - 

Ihe oil was firit introduced by 
Dippelius, whoſe name it has ſince 
generally borne. | 

Animal oils thus rectified, arethin 
and limpid, of a ſubtle, penetrating, 
not diſagreeable ſmell and taſte. 
They are ſtrongly recommended as 
anodynes and antiſpaſmodics, in do- 
ſes from 15 to 30 drops. Hoffman 
reports, that they procure a calm 
and ſweet fleep, which continues 
often for 20 hours, without being 
followed by any languor or debility, 
dut rather ts patient more 
alert and cheerful than before: that 
they procure likewiſe a gentle ſweat, 
without increafing the heat of the 
blood: that given to 20 drops or 
more, on an empty ſtomach, ſix 
hours before the acceſſion of an in- 
termittent fever, they frequently re- 
move the diſorder ; and that they 
are likewiſe a very generous remedy 
in inveterate and chronical epilep- 
ſies, and in convulſive motions, eſ- 
pecially if given before the uſual 
time of the attack, and preceded 
by proper eracuations. 

The empyreumatic oils of vege- 
tables, rectified in the ſame manner 
by repeated diſtillations, ſuffe. alike 
change with the animal, loſing the ir 
dark colour and offenſive ſmell, and 
decoming limpid, penetrating, and 
agreeable: in this ſtate they are ſup- 
poſed, like the animal oil, to be a- 
nodyne, ant iſpaſmodic, and diapho- 
ret ie, or ſudoriſic. It is obſervable, 
that all the empyreumatic oils diſ- 
folve in ſpirit of wine, and that the 
oftener they are rectiſied or rediſtil · 
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led, they diſſolve the more readily ; 
acircumſtanceinwhichthey differ re. 
markably ſrom eſſential oils, which, 
by repeated diſtillations, become 
more and more difficult of ſolu- 
tion. 

How far theſe preparations really 
poſſeſs the virtues that have been a. 
ſcribed to them, has not yet been 
ſufficiently determined by experi 
ence ; the tediouſneſs and trouble 
of the rectification having prevented 
their coming into general uſe, orbe- 
ing often made. They are liable 
alſo to a more material inconveni- 
ence in regard to their medicina} 
uſe, precariouſneſs in their quality; 
for how perfectly ſoever they be rec- 
tified, they gradually loſe, in keep- 
ing, the qualities they had received 
from that proceſs, and return more 
and more towards their original fe- 


tid ſtate. 


OLEUM ET SAL SUCCINI, 
: Edinb. 
Oil and ſalt of Amber. 

Take 

Equal parts of amber reduced to 
a powder and of pure ſand. 

Mix them, and put them into a glaſs 
retort, of which the mixturemay 
fill one half: then adapt a large 
receiver, and diſtil in a {and-fur- 
nace, with a fire gradually in- 
creaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with ſome yellow 
oil; then more yellow oil, a 
long with a little ſalt: and or 
raiſing the heat, more of the ſalt, 
with a reddiſh and black colour- 
ed oil. 

When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the recei- 
ver; and having collected toge- 
ther the ſalt which adheres to the 
fides, dry it by gentle preſſure 
between the folds of blotting 
paper; then purify it by ſolu- 
tion in warm water and by cry" 


ſtallization. OLEUM 


Chap. 6. 


OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 
Edinb. 

Ditil the oil in a glaſs retort with 
ſix times its quantity of water till 
two thirds of the water have 
paſſed into the receiver; then ſe- 
parate the rectified oil from the 

Vater, and keep it for ule in 


cloſe ſhut veſſels. 


OLEUM SUCCINI RECTITI- 
CATUM. 
Lond. 
Redtiſied Oil of Amber. 
Take of 
Oil of amber, one pound. 
Diſtil three times. 


Tur London College introduce 
their directions for the prepara- 
tion of the ſal and oleum ſucci- 
ni at an after part of their work, un- 
der the head of ſales. Here we 
may only obſerve, that they di- 
rect it to be prepared from the am- 
ber alone, without the intervention 
of ſand. But this makes no eſſen- 
tial difference in the article when 
prepared, 


Taz Edinburgh College have re- 
jected what was formerly called the 
ſpirit, as being nothing elſe than 
the watery parts, fraught with the 
inert impurities of the bitumen and 
a very ſmall portion of the ſalt. In 
the diſtillation of amber, the fire 
muſt for ſome time be continued 
gentle, ſcarce exceeding the degree 
at which water boils, till the aque- 
vus phlegm and thin oil haveariſen; 
after which it is to be lowly in- 
ereaſed. If the fire were urged ha- 
ttily, the amber would ſwell up, and 
riſes in its whole ſubſtance into the 
receiver, without undergoing the 
required decompoſition or ſepara- 
tion of its parts. When ſand or fi- 
milar intermedia are mixed with it, 
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it is leſs ſubject to this rarefac- 
tion, and the fire may be raiſed 
ſomewhat more expeditiouſly : tho? 
this little advantage 18 perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by the room 
which the ſand takes up in the re- 
tort, 

Our chemiſts generally leave the 
receiver unluted, that it may be oc- 
caſionally removed as the ſalt riſes 
and concretes in the neck of the re- 
tort; from whence it is every now 
and then ſcraped out to prevent the 
oil from carrying it down into the 
receiver. When a groſs thick oil 
begins to ariſe, and no more ſalt ap- 
pears, the diſtillation is ſtopt, tho? 
it might, perhaps, be continued 
longer to advantage. 

Mr Pott informs us (in a curious 
diſſertation on the ſalt of amber, 
publiſhed in the ninth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Scien- 
ces of Berlin), that the Pruſſian 
workmen, who prepare large quan- 
tities of this ſalt for exportation, 
from cuttings and ſmall pieces of 
amber, perform the diſtillation with- 
out any intermedium, and iu an 
open fire: that {weeping out the 
ſalt from the neck of the retort be- 
ing found too troubleſome, they 
ſuffer the oil to carry it dowa into 
to the receiver, and afterwards ſepa- 
rate it by means of bibulous paper, 
which imbibes the oil, and leaves 
the ſalt dry; which paper is after- 
wards ſqueezed and diſtilled: that 
they continue the diſtillation till all 
that can be forced over has ariſen, 
taking care only to catch the laſt 
thick oil in a ſeparate receiver; and 
that from this they extract a con- 
ſiderable quantity of ſalt, by ſhaking 
it in a ſtrong veſſel with three or 
four freſh portions of hot water, 
and evaporating and eryſtalliſing the 
filtercd waters. 

The ſpirit of amber ſo called, is 
no more than a ſolution of a ſmall 
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portion of the ſalt in phlegm or wa- 
ter; and therefore is very properly 
employed for diſfolving the ſalt in 
order to its cryſtallization. 

The falt, freed from as much of 
the oil as ſpongy paper will imbibe, 
retains ſo*much as to appear of a 
dark brown colour. Mr Pott ſays, 
the method he has found to ſucceed 
beſt, and with leaſt loſs, is, to diſ- 
ſolve the ſalt in hot water, and put 
into the paper, through which the 
ſolution is to be filtered, a little cot- 
ton ſlightly moiſtened with oil of 
amber : this, he ſays, detains a good 
deal of the oil of the ſalt, and the 
ſolution paſſes through the more 
pure. The li, uor being evaporated 
with a very gentle fire, as that of a 
water bath, and ſet to ſhoot, the 
frſt cryitals prove tranſparent, with 
a ſlight yellowiſh tinge ; but thoſe 
which follow are brown, oily, and 
bitter, and are therefore to be fur- 
ther depurated in the ſame manner. 
The whole quantity of cryſtals a- 
mounts to about one · thirtieth of the 
weight of the crude amber employ- 
ed. By ſublimation from ſea-ſalt, 
as directed in former editions of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, the ſalt 
is thought to be more perfectly and 
more expeditiouſly purified: Mr 
Pott objects to ſublimation, that a 
part of the ſalt is decompoſed by it, 
a coaly matter being left behind, 
even though the ſalt was previoully 
purified by cryſtallization : it may 
be preſumed, however, that this coal 
proceeds rather from the burning of 
lome remains of the oily matter, 
than from the decompoſition of any 
part of the true ſalt. 

Pure ſalt of amber has a penetra- 
ting. ſubaſtringent acid, taſte. It 
diſſolves both in water and in recti- 
fied ſpirit; though not readily in 
either, and ſcarcely at all in the lat- 
ter without the aſſiſtance of heat: 
of cold water in ſummer, it requires 
for its ſolution about twenty times 
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its own weight: of boiling wz 
ter, only about twice its weight, 
Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, to z 
heat little greater than that of 
boiling water, it firſt melts, then 
riſes in a white fume, and con- 
cretes again in the upper part of the 
glaſs into fine white flakes, leaving, 
unleſs it was perfectly pure, a little 
coaly matter behind. It efferveſce; 
with alkalies both fixed and volatile, 
and forms with them neutral com- 
pounds, much reſembling thoſe 
compoſed of the ſame alkalics and 
vegetable acids. Mixed with acid 
liquors, it makes no ſenſible commo- 
tion. Ground with fixed alkaline 
ſalts, it does not exhale any urinous 
olour. By theſe characters, it is 
conceived this falt may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other mat- 
ters that have been mixed with, or 
vended for it. With regard to its 
virtue, it 1s accounted aperient, diu- 
retic, and, on account of its retain» 
ing ſome portion of the oil, antihy- 
ſteric : Bocrhaave gives it the cha- 
racter of diureticorum et antthyſteris 
eorum princeps. Its great price, 
however, has prevented its coming 
much into uſe; and perhaps its real 
virtues are not equal to the opinion 
generally entertained of them. 
The rectified oil has a ſtrong bi- 
tuminous ſmell, and a pungent acrid 
taſte. Given in a doſe of ten or 
twelve drops, it heats, ſtimulates, 
and promotes the fluid ſecretions : 
It is chiefly celebrated in hyfterical 
diſorders, and in deficiencies of the 
uterine purgations. Sometimes it 
is uſed externally, in liniments for 
weak or paralytic limbs and rheu- 
matic pains. This oil differs from 
all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 
and agrees with the mineral petro- 
lea, in not being ſoluble, either iu 
its rectified or unrectified flate, by 
ſpirit of wine, fixt alkaline lixivia, 
or volatile alkaline ſpirits ; the oil, 
after long digeſtion or agitation; ſe- 
parating 
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rating as freely as common oil 


does from water. 


OLEUM VINI. 
Lond. 
Oil of Wine. 


Take of 


Alcohol, | ; 
Vitriolic acid, of each one pint. 


Mix them by degrees, and diſtil; 


taking care that no black foam 
paſſes into the receiver. Separate 
the oily part of the diſtilled li- 
uor from the volatile vitriolic 
acid. —To the oily part add as 
much water of pure Lali as is ſuf- 
ficient to take away the ſulphu- 
reous ſmell : then diſtil the ether 
with a gentle heat. The oil of 
wine remains in the retort, ſwim- 
ming on the watery liquor; from 
which it is to be ſeparated. 


Sous caution is requiſite in mix- 


ing the two liquors, that the conle- 
quent heat and ebullition, which 
would not only diſſipate a part of 
the mixture, but hazard the brea- 
king of the veſſel and the hurt of the 
operator, may be avoided. The ſe- 
cureſt way is to add the vitriolic 
acid to the ſpirit of wine by a little 
at a time, waiting till the firſt addi- 
ticn be incorporated before ano- 
ther quantiry be put in. 
the enſuing heat is inconſiderable, 
and the mixture is effected without 
inconvenience. 


By this, 


OLEUM ABSINTHII DE- 
STILLATUM. 
RE. 
Eſſential Oil of Wormwoed. 


Let the freſh leaves of wormwood 


ſlightly dried be macerated with 
a ſufficient quantity of water, 
and then ſubje& to diftillation 
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Tuis is one of the more ungrate- 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
wormwood, and contains its parti- 
cular nauſeous taſte, but has little 
or nothing of its bitterneſs, this re- 
maining entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation: its colour, 
when drawn from the freſh herb, is 
a dark green; from the dry, a 
browniſh yellow. This oil is re- 
commended by Hoffman as a mild 
anodyne in ſpaſmodic contractions: 
for this purpoſe, he directs a dram 
of it to be diſſolved in an ounce of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and ſeven or 
eight drops of the mixture taken for 
a doſe in any convenient vehicle. 
Boerhaave greatly commends in ter- 
tian fevers, a medicated liquor com 
poſed of about ſeven grains of this 
oil ground firſt with a dram of ſu- 
gar, then with two drams of the 
falt of wormwood, and afterwards 
diſſolved in fix ounces of the diſtilled 
water of the ſame plant: two hours 
before the fit is expected, the pa- 
tient is to bathe his feet and legs in 
warm water, and then to drinktwo 
ounces of the liquor every quarter of 
an hour till the two hours are expi- 
red: by this means, he ſays, all ca- 
ſes of this kind are generally cured 
with eaſe and ſafety, provided there 
be no ſcirrhoſity or ſuppuration. 
The oil of wormwood is employed 
chiefly as a vermifuge; and for this 
purpoſe is ſometimes applied both 
externally to the belly, and taken 
internally; it is moſt conveniently 
exhibited in the form of pills, into 
which it may be reduced by mixing 
it with crumb of bread. 


In the ſame manner with the o- 
leum abſinthii, the following oils, 
mentioned on the authority of the 
pharmarcopœia Roſſica, are alſo di- 


and let the oil which comes over reed to be prepared. 
be ſeparated from the water which 
accompanies it. 
22 © OLEUM 
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OLEUM AURANTII COR- 
TICUM. - 
Raf. 
Eſ:ntial Oil of Orange: ſtins. 


OLEUM CORTICUM LIMO- 
NUM 
Fſſcnce of Lemons. 
Of thee eſlential oils, as exiſting 
in 2 ſeparate ſtate in the growing 
vegetable, we have already offered 
ſome obſervations. "They are ob- 
tained in a very pure ſtate by diſtil- 
lation. 'They are now rejected from 
our pharmacope1as, being employed 
rather as perfumes than as medi- 
cines. This is particularly the caſe 
with the eſſence of lemons, which is 
a pleaſant oil, of a fine ſmell, very 
near as agreeable of that of the freſh 
peel; it is one of the lighteſt aud 
moſt volatile effential oils we have, 
perfectly limpid, and almoſt colour- 
Jeſs. It is taken in doſes of two or 
three drops, as a cordial, in weak- 
neſs of the ftomach, &c. tho' more 
frequently uſed as a perfume. It 
gives a fine flavour to the officinal 
ſpiritus volatilis aromaticus of the 
Edinburgh college, or the ſpiritus 
ammoniæ compoſitus, as it is now 
ſtyled by that of the London : and 
it may be remarked, that it enters 
this formula of both colleges, al- 
though neither of them has given it 
a place among their preparations, 
probably as it is one of thoſe arti- 
cles which the apothecary rarely 
prepares for himſelf. When ſoap 
3s given in the form of pills, by the 
addition of a few drops of this oil 
they are thought to fit more eaſily 
on th: ſtomach, 


OLEUM CARYOPHYLI.O- 
RUM AROMATICORKUM 
ESSENTIALE. 

Rog. 

P//ential Oil of Cloves. 

This oil is fo ponderons as to 


Part III. 


fink in water, and is not eaſily ele. 
vated in diſtillation : if the water 
which comes over be returned on the 
remaining cloves,and the diſtillation 
repeated, ſome more oil will gene. 
rally be obtained, though much in- 
ferior in quality to the firſt. The 
oil of cloves is uſually deſcribed 38 
being “ in taſte exceſſively hot and 
© fiery, and of a gold yellow co- 
% Jour,” ( Boerh. proceſſ.) Such 
indeed is the compolition which we 
receive undet this name from Hol- 
land; but the genuine oil of cloves 
is one of the milder oils: it may be 
taken with great ſafety (duly dilu- 
ted) to the quautity of ten or twelve 
drops or more. Nor is its colour at 
all yellow, unleſs it has been lon 
and careleſsly kept, or dililled by 
too violent a fire: when in perſec- 
tion, it is limpid aud colourleſs, of a 
pleaſant, moderately warm and pun- 
gent taſte, and a very agreeable 
ſmell, much reſembling that of the 
{pice itſelf. The Dutch oil of cloves 
contains a large quautity of expreſs» 
ed oil, as evidently appears upon ex- 
amining it by diſtillation. This, 
however, cannot be the addition to 
which it owes it acrimony. A mean 
proportion of .a reſinous extract of 
cloves communicates to a large one 
of oil a deep colour, and a great de- 
gree of acrimony, 


OLEUM CHAMATMELI 
FLORUM. 
127 
Ff-ntial Oil Camomiſc. 

An oil of camomile had formeily 
a place in our pharmacopœias made 
by infuſion of the recent plant, and 
its flowers in olive oil; and again c- 
parating it by preſſure after impreg- 
nating it with the active parts of the 
lant by heat. This, however, was 
intended only for external applica- 
tion; but the eſſential oil is meant 


to be uſed internally. 


It 


. as as 
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Tt is a very pungent oil, of a 
ſtrong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of the flowers : its colour 
is yellow. with a caſt of greeniſh or 
brown. It is ſometimes given in the 
doſe of a few drops, as a carmina- 
tive, in hyſteric diſorders, and like- 
wiſe as a vermifuge : it may be con- 
veniently made into pills with crumb 
of bread. 


OLEUM CINNAMOMI COR- 
TICIS. 
RY 
Oil of Cinnamon. 

This valuable oil is extremely 
hot and pungent, of a mott agree- 
able flavour, like that of the cinna- 
mon itſelf, In cold languid caſes, 
and debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 
is is one of the molt immediate cor- 
dials and reſtoratives. The doſe is 
one, two, or three drops: which 
mult always be carefully diluted by 
the mediation of ſugar, &c. ; for ſo 
great is the pungency of this oil, 
that a ſingle drop let fall upon the 
tongue, undiluted, produces, as Bo- 
erhaave obſerves, a gangrenous eſ- 
char. In the diſtillation of this oil, 
a ſmart fire is 1equired ; and the 
low head, with a channel round 
it recommended for the diſtilla- 
tion of the leſs volatile oils, is parti- 
cularly neceſſary for this, which is 
one of the leaſt volatile, and which 
1s afforded by the ſpice in ex- 
ceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 
tiled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil; but this oil being 
very ponderous, great part of it 
ſubſides from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a cool 
place. 


OLEUM SEMINUM FCENI- 
CULI ESS:.NTIALE. 


Ri. 
Eſſential Oil of Fornel Seeds. 
The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel feeds is much more elegant and 
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agreeable than that of the com- 
mon fennel. It is one of the mildeſt 
of theſe preparations : it is nearly 
of the ſame degree of warmth with 
that of aniſeeds; to which it is like- 
wife ſimilar 1n flavour, though far 


more grateful, It is given from 


two or three drops to ten or twelve, 
as a carminative, in cold indiſpoſi- 
tions of the ſtomach ; and in ſome 
kinds of coughs for promoting ex- 
pectoration, 


OLEUM LIGNI RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Raf. 
Eſſential Oil of Rhodium. 

This oil is extremely odoriferous, 
and principally employed as a per- 
fume in ſcenting pomatums, and the 
like. Cuſtom has not as yet recei- 
ved any preparation of this elegant 
aromatic wood into internal uſe a- 
mong us. 


OLEUM DISTILLATUM 


MACIS. 
Rog. 
Eſſential Oil of Mace. 


The effential oil of mace is mode- 
rately pungent, very volatile, and of 
a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, like that of 
the ſpice itſelf. It is thin and lim- 
pid, of a pale yellowiſh colour, with 
a portion of thicker and darker co- 
loured oil at the bottom. This oil 
taken internally to the extent of a 
few drops, 1s celebrated in vomit- 
ing, ſingultus, and colic pains; and 
in the fame complaints it has alſo 
been adviſed to be applied external- 
ly to the umbilical region. It is, 
however, but rarely to be met with 
in the ſhops. 


OLEUM MA IJORANE 
ESSEN'VIALE. 
440 
Eſential Oil of Marjoram. 
This oil is very hot and penetra- 
ting, in flavour not near ſo agree- 
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able as the marjoram itſelf; when 
in perfection. it is of a pale yellow 
colour ; by long keeping, it turns 
reddiſh : if diſtilled with too great 
2 hear, it riſes of this colour at 
firſt. It is ſ.ppoſed by ſome to be 
peculiarly ſerviceable in relaxations, 
obſtructions, and mucous diſcharges 


of the uterus :_the doſe is one or two 


drops. 


OLEUM NUCIS MOQSCHA-+- 
TA ESSENTIALE. 
Rf. 

Eſſential Oil of Nutmegs. 
The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 
Fes the flavour and aromatic vir- 
taes of the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gree. It is ſimilar in quality to the 
oil of mace, but ſomewhat leſs grate- 


OLEUM RUTE ESSEN- 
TIALE. 
Ref 
Eſſential Oil of Rue. 

The oil of rue has a very acrid 
tafte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- 
times made uſe of in hyſteric diſor- 
ders and as an anthelmintic ; and al- 
ſo in epilepſies proceeding from a re- 
lax ed ſtate of the nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very ſparing- 
Ir. The largeſt quantity is ob- 
tained from it when the flowers 
are ready to fall off, and the ſeeds 
begin to ſhow themſelves : ſuit - 
able mac eration, previous to the di- 
ſtillation, is here extremely neceſ- 
ſary. 


OLEUM DISTILLATUM 
SATURELE. 
Rf 
V ential (4 of Savory. 
Savory yields on diſtillation a 
mall quantity of effential oil, of 
great ſubtility and volatility ; and 
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it is unqueſtionably an active article. 
but among us it is not employed 
in medicine. 


OLEUM DISTILLATUM 
TANACETI. 
Ref. 
Effential Oil of Tanſy. 

Tanſy yields on diſtillation an oil 
of a greeniſh colour inclining to yel- 
low. It ſmells ſtrongly of the herb, 
and poſſeſſes at leaſt its aromatic 
property in a concentrated ſtate, 


OLEUM CERT. 
Dan. 
Oil of Wax. 

Melt yellow bees-wax with twice its 
quantity of ſand, and diftil in a 
retort placed in 2 ſand furnace. 
At firſt an acid liquor riſes, and 
after wards a thick oil, which ſticks 
in the neck of the retort, ualeſs 
it be heated by applying hve 
coal. This may be rectified into 
a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſeveral 
times, without addition, in a ſand- 
heat. 


Bota nav direRs the wax, cut 
in pieces, to be put into the retort 
firit, ſo as to fill one half of it; 
when as much ſand may be poured 
thereon as will fill the remaining 
half. This is a neater, and much 
leſs troubleſome way, than melting 
the wax, and mixing it with the 
ſand before they are put into the 
retort. The author above mention- 
ed highly commends this oil againſt 
roughneſs and chaps of the ſkin, and 
other like purpoſes : the college of 
Straſburgh ſpeak alſo of it being 
given internally, and ſay it is a pow- 
erful diuretic (ingens diureticum) 
m doſes from two to four or more 
drops; but its diſagreeable ſmell has 
prevented its coming into uſe among 
us. 


The number of eſſential oils which 
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have now a place in the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopœias, and 
likewiſe in the foreign ones of mo- 
dern date, is much leſs conſiderable 
than formerly; and perhaps thoſe 
ſtill retained afford a ſufficient vari- 
ety of the more active and uſeful 
Oils. Moſt of the oils mentioned a- 
bove, particularly thoſe which have 
a place in the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœias, are prepared 
by our chemiſts in Britain, and are 
eaſily procurable in a tolerable de- 
gree of perfection: But the oils 
from the more expenſive ſpices, 
though Kill introduced among the 
preparations in the foreign pharma- 
copeias, are, when employed among 
us, uſually imported from abroad. 

Theſe are frequently ſo much a- 
dulterated, that it is not an ealfy 
matter to meet with ſuch as are at 
all fit for uſe. Nor are theſe adul- 
terations eaſily diſcoverable. The 
groſſer abuſes, indeed, may be rea- 
dily detected: thus, if the oil be 
mixed with ſpirit of wine, it will 
turn milky on the addition of wa- 
ter; if with expreſſed oils, reQified 
ſpirit will diſſolve the eſſential, and 
leave the other behind ; if with oil 
of turpentine, on dipping a piece 
of paper in the mixture, and drying 
it with a gentle heat, the turpen- 
tine will be betrayed by its ſmell. 
But the more ſubtile artiſts have 
contrived other methods of ſophiſti- 
cation, which elude all trials of this 
kind. 

Some have looked upon the ſpe- 
cific gravity of oils as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs; and ac- 
coraingly we have given a table of 
the gravity of ſeveral. This, how- 
ever, is not to be abſolutely depend- 
ed oa: for the genuine oils, obta'n- 
ed from the ſame ſubjects, often 
differ in gravity as much as thoſe 
drawn from different ones. Cinna- 
won and cloves, whoſe oils uſually 
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ſink in water, yield, if lowly and 
warily diſtilled, an oil of great fra- 
grancy, which ts nevertheleis ſpeci- 
fically lighter than the aqueous fluid 
employed in the diftillation of it ; 
while, on the ether hand, the laſt 
runnings of ſome of the lighter oils 
prove {ſometimes ſo ponderous as to 
ſink in water. 

As all eſſential oils agree in the 
general properties of ſolubility in 
ſpirit of wine, indiſſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſcibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may 
be variouſly mixed with each other, 
or the dearer ſophiſticated with the 
cheaper, without any poſſibility of 
diſcovering the abuſe by any trials 
of this kind. And, indeed, it 
would net be of much advantage to 
the purchaſer, if he had infallible 
criteria of the genuineneſs of every 
individual oil. It is of as much im- 
portance that they be good, as that 
they be genuine ; for genuine oils, 
from inattentive diſtillation and long 
and careleſs keeping, are often 
weaker both in ſmell and taſte than 
the common ſophiſticated ones. 

'The ſmell and tafte ſeem to be 
the only certain teſts of which the 
nature of the thing will admit. If 
a bark ſhould have in cvery reſpe& 
the appearance of good cinnamon, 
and ſhould be proved indiſputably 
to be the genuine bark of the ein- 
namon tree ; yet if it want the cin- 
namon flavour, or has it but in a 
low degree, we reject it; and the 
caſe is the ſame with the oil. It is 
only from uſe and habit, or compa- 
riſons with ſpecimens of known qua- 
lity, that we can judge of the good- 
neſs, either of the drugs themſelves 
or of their oils. 

Moſt of the eſſential oils indeed, 
are too hot and pungent to be ta- 
ſled with ſafety ; and the ſmell of 

the 
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the ſubject is ſo much concentrated 
in them, that a ſmall variation in 
this reſpe& is not eaſily diftinguiſh- 
ed: but we can readily dilute them 
to any aſſignable degree. A drop 
of the oil may be diffolved in ſpirit 
of wine, or received on a bit of ſu- 
gar, and diſſolved by. that inter- 
medium in water. 'The quantity 
of liquor which it thus impregnates 
with its flavour, or the degree of 
flavour which it communicates to a 
certain determinate quantity, will 
be the meafure of the degree of 


goodneſs of the oil. 


We ſhall here ſubjoin the reſult 
of ſome experiments, ſhewing the 
quantity of eſſential oil obtained fram 
different vegetables, reduced into the 
form of a table. The firſt column 
contains the names of the reſpec- 
tive vegetable ſubſtances : the ſe- 
cond, the quantity of each of which 
was ſubmitted to the diſtillation ; 
and the third, the quantity of oil 
obtained. In every other part of 
this book, where pound weights are 
mentioned, the Troy pound of 
twelve ounces is meant: but theſe 
experiments having been all made 


Part lll. 


by a pound of ſixteen ounces, it 
was thought &pedient to ſet down 
the matter of fact in the original 
weights; eſpecially as the ſeveral 
materials, in the large quantity 
commonly required for the diſtilla- 
tion of oils, are purchaſed by weights 
of the ſame kind. But to remove 
any ambiguity which might ariſe 
from hence, and enable the reader 
to judge more readily of the product, 
a reduction of the weights is give 
in the next column; which ſhew; 
the number of parts of each of the 
ſubjects from which one part of oil 
was obtained. To each article i. 
affix ed the author's name from whom 
the experiment was taken. The 
different diſtillations of one ſubject, 
ſeveral of which are inſerted in the 
table, ſhew how variable the product 
of oil is, and that the exotic ſpices, 
as well as our indigenous plants, do 
not always contain the ſame pro- 
portion of this active principle; 
though it muſt be obſerved, alſo, 
that part of the differences may pro- 
bably ariſe from the operation 1t- 
ſelf having been more or leſs carc» 
fully performed, 
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Tate of the Quantity of F's8ExNTIAL O1L obtained from Sms 


| 
| 
VEGETABLES. | 
2320 Hof. © | 0 
Agallochum wood — | 10 - 1 ( 5 2 | 2 1 . j Wi 
Angelica root 8 , Ib. | 4 dra. | 32 |Neum. - 10 0 
—_— 1 1 on | | 48 [Lewis 1k 
Anifeed =» . 3 w. | 1 OZ. | 64 Lewis. 2 116 
Aniſeed 2. ” 4 7 | 1 dra 32 Neum. * f | 
Alfetida - = | 4 oz. 1 18g Ha. "ms 
Calamus aromaticus +» 50 bb. . 2 ' 192 |Neum. . 4 1 
. |» 1 4 
Caraway ſeeds N | 7 w. dra. 282 TLeuit. 1 4 
Caraway ſeeds : | 3 8 oz. | © | 214|Lewis.) 144 
Caraway ſeeds N 1 22 153 Neum. : 1 | 
Caroline thiſtle roots +» 1 lb. = yo 24 |Neum. 7 1 
Cardamom ſeeds . 1 OZ. ur 171 [Lewis. Til | 
Carrot feeds 3 2 Ib. Jas, q : | 128 Cart. 1 
'reari - 1 Ib, 1 dra. 3 4 
Acarilla wu | © a | 256 arth. * 
Camomile flowers - 1 bb. 3 1 p 153 Lewis. ; 9 
Common camomile flowery 6 Ib. 2 an 5 384 {Carth. +84 
Wild camomile flowers 1 lb. | ow 1 | 307 | Lewis, $ ; | 
\\ id camomile flowers 6 Ib, | Sh, _ E | 2304 |Neum. 1 9 | 
Chervil leaves, freſh 9 Ib. = * 3 7 64 [ Marg. | 1 1. 
Cedar. wood ro 1 2 1 di 2 128 |Sala. N 
Cinnamon : bb. | 2 1 53 |Neum. N 
Cinnamon 4 5 i bb. 1 FY 5 » * 5 85 Lemery. 14 
Cinnamon - . 4 Ib. 8 4 4 5 ? = 64 Carth. 171 
Cinnamon - - 1 bb. b. * WE Frm 45% Carth. - 119 
r [ 
Clary ſeeds 2 4 bb. 2 | 3 | 8. 594 Lewie. i . 
Clary in flower, freſh N 4 2 105 Teichm. + 
5 1 14 OZ 2 b mw 
Cloves - 2 4 | © | 75 Carth. Wy 
Cloves - T 1 lb. | 4 2 = 6 Hoff. | 41 
. 2 6 . 2 3 
Copaiba balſm 1 Hos 2 | 2 Lewin. bo 
Copaiba balſam— = 1 bb. 0 Fes . 
Dictamnus Creticus + 1 Ib | 30 gra. 32 [Lb. 1 
Dill. ſeed — 4 Ib. "4 3 | 245 Neum. =_ 
Elecampane root - 2 lb. 7 16 |Neum. 
Llemi - - 1 lb. ; ma 48 |Neum, 
Fennel-ſeed, common 2 OZ. cr. | | 2 
Fennel · ſeed, ſweet t buſh | 9 = 128 |Carth. 
Galangal root . 1 lb. n 3 256 |Neums 
. Garlic root, freſh . 2 Ib. 30 CO 128 |Neum. 
— a root, freſh | 8 8 15s gra. 22 2 
Orie-radiſh root, fre a eum. 
Hyſſop leaves 2 lb. J | dra.) 9 


3 A Hyſſop | 
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| { 
Hyſſop leaves — 
| Hes leaves . f ; [ 1 nk 1 'Carth, P 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh 2 cwt. 6 mY 04. am. I 
| Hyſſop leaves, freſh 10 lb. | dra * [Levi H 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh 30 lb. 3 3 427 (Lewis 1 
Juniper-berries * 8 w. 9 - 427 \Lewi, It 
1 - SE W 5 * | 4 1774. F 
avender in flower, freſh 48 lb. R. 02 N 427, Carth R 
Lavender in flower, freſh | 30 lb. 63 * 64 [Lewis I 
Lavender in flower, freſh 134 lb. El 2 | 72 |Lewir R 
Lavender flawers, freſh 2 lb. 1 493 U R 
Lavender flowers, dried 4 lb. — * 64 |H of. R 
| Lavender floyers, dried | 2 lb. {t-3 on. 1 2 R 
| Lavender flowers, dried 4 Ib. = 32 Hof. Z 
| Broad leaved lavender} | 4 lb. 84 214 R 
6 flowers, dry | 1 lb. oP Ee 64 7 R 
| age-root . 1 Ib. 3 64 C. R 
> ik l £ * I oo 8 128 Carth 8 
Mace — . 1 bb. 1 wg 2 257 * 85 
Marjoram in flower, freſh | 81 lb. " ny 2 210 Cart 8 
Marjoram in flower, freſk | 134 lb. | 57 : al = 347 |Lewis 8 
Marjoram in flower, freſh | 34 lb. ” Sas * 493 Lewis 8 
Marjoram leaves, freſh 18+ 1b. 8 . * — 302 1 8 
Marjoram leaves, dried 3 SOS 592 [Lewis 8 
Maſterwort root 0 1 bb. E of M — 64 Haß. 85 
— Fenn 8 
Mint in flower, freſh 1 4 14 ” 2 448 Neun, 80 
Mint leaves, dried 4 lb. | I 4 wich | 8 EE. Neum, 8 
Peppermint, freſh «= 4 Ib. 3 "Mon. FP | 4271/74 T 
Myrch = - 1 b. [ e + 17071 Hoff T 
Myrrh — - 1 lb. | | : 3 | U | 64 Hef. L 
N 1 3 . = | 42 Num. L 
- Nutmegs += . 1 lb. . oy 2 15 A L 
— | | oz. 4 2 1 
Nutmegs 8 1 bb. 2 way E 4 N 
Nutmeggg 1 lb. 8 1 * 
Parſley ſeeds - 8 12 2 57|Carth Z 
Parſley leaves, freſh 238 lb. 2 ** r 
Parſnip ſeeds - 8 lb. 2 2 L904 [Carth 
Pennyroyal in flower, freſh 13 bb. 6 d $69 Tom. 
Black pepper 4 3 - * 277 \Carth, 
Black pepper «+ 1 w. 1 dra 28 
Black pepper : {© agg og 82 |Neum 
— wor 5 ' 15 4 — 96 Carth 
Black pepper i © many 128 Heisler 
Pimento + + +» $ ove. | Sou 256 % 
Rhodium wood . "6 . 135 . 65 W 
Rh 3 we ood L 8 , ><a 421 * 
* 4 : 1 th "= 64 Sa as 
Rhetion weed s Ib 3 dra. 42 Sala. 
| 3 Wd, | „„ a 
(+ 
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Rhodium wood > 
Roſemary in flower 
Roſemary leaves - 
Roſemary leaves + 
Roſemary leaves - 
Roſemary leaves + 
Roſemary leaves - 
Roſemary leaves, freſh 
Roſes = - 
Roſes . - 
Roſes = - 
Rue 
Rue - - 

Rue in flower . 
Rue in flower - 
Rue with the ſeeds + 
Saffron = - 
Sage leaves 3 
Sage in flower, freſh 
Sage of virtue in flower 
Sage of virtue in flower 
Salafras - - 


Saffafras - 4 


Savin Wd 
Saunders, yellow - 
Smallage ſeeds © 
Stechas in lower, freſh 
Thyme in flower, freſh 
Thyme in flower, dry 
Lemon-thymeinflowerfre 


Lemon-thymeinflowerfreſhſ 98 lb. 
Lemon - thy me, a little dried}104 lb. 


Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Zedoary . - 
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1 bb. 1 f 4 da.] f 32 jCarth. 
1 cwt. 8 oz. 224 Lewis. 

1 lb. 2 dra. 64 ala. 

1 lb. 3 dra. | 423\Sala. 
4 be / 34 dra. 121 |Neums 

1 ld. 1 dra. 128 |[Carth. 

1 lb. 11 dra. 82 |Corths 
70 Ib. | | 5 oz. 224 [Lewis. 
100 lb. 4 dras | 3200 Tachen. 
100 Ib. 3 of. « 1600 Homb. 
12 1b+ 30 gra. E | 768 Haß. 
10 = 2 dra. | us | 640 2 
10 lb. 4 dra 320 Hef. 

w. 1 dra. E | 512 |Hoff. 

60 lb. | © 2402. 507 Hoff. 
72 lb. 3 | 3 oz. | © | 384 Hof. 
1 lb. | 8 11 dra | 8 85 Vogel. 
1 b. IS fr | | 77 |Carth. 
34 Ib. 1 it oz. e » T $44 Lewis. 
27 lb. |2 | 6 dra. 5 | Lewis, 
8 bb. 31 11 dra. E 7 
6 b. |S | 1462, | % 

6b. | | 2o2]8} 

2 Ib | 5 ON. {48 

i b. 2 dra. 3 

1 lb. 2+ fer. E 

52 Ib, 13 dra. 

2 cwt, | Tes. | 

32 1b. 14 dra. | 
51 lb. 1+ oz 


18 lb. 
25 Ib. 
1 lb. 
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CH A 


Part Ill 


. I. 


S: A L. . 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 
DILUTUM. 
Lond. 

Diluted or weak Vitriolic Acid. 
Take of 

Vitriolic acid, one. ounce by 

weight; | 

Diſtilled water, eight ounces by 
weight. 
Mix them by degrees. 


. ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 
TENUE, vulgo SPIRITUS 
VITRIOLI TENUIS. 

Edin. 
Meal Vitriolic Acid, commonly \ 
called weak Spirit of Vitriol. 
Take of | 
Vitriolic acid, one part ; 
Water, ſeven parts. 


Mix them. 


Ix the former cditions of our 
pharmacope1as, directions were gi- 
ven for the preparation of the vi- 
triolic acid by the apothecary him- 
ſelf, under the heads of Spriritus et 
Oleum Vitrioli, Spiritus Sulphuris 
fer cam » &c. ; But as it is 
now found that all theſe modes are 
_ expenſive, and that this acid may 


de furniſhed at a cheaper rate from 


the trading chemilts preparing it 
on a large ſcale, it is with pro- 


priety that both colleges have now 


rejected it from the preparations, 
and introduced it only into the litt 
of the materia medica. 

When, however, it is of the degree 
of concentration there required, it 
can be employed for very few pur. 
poſes in medicine. The moſt ſimple 
form in which it can be advantage- 
ouſly employed internally, is that in 
which it is merely diluted with wa- 
ter: and it is highly proper that 
there ſhould be ſome fixed ſtandard 
in which the acid in this ſtate ſhould 
be kept. It is, however, much to 
be regretted, that the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have not adopt- 
ed the ſame ſtandard with reſpect to 
ſtrength: For in the one, the ſtrong 
acid conſtitutes an eighth ; and in 
the other, only a nr, of the mix- 
ture. The former proportion, which 
is that of the Edinburgh college, 
we are inclined to prefer, as it gives 
exactly a dram of acid to the ounce: 
but the dilution by means of diſtil- 
Icd-watcr, which is directed by the 
London, is preferable to ſpring-wa- 


ter; which, even in its pureſt late, 


is rarely free from impregnations in 
part affecting the acid. 

The acid of vitriol is the moſt 
ponderous of all the liquids we are 
acquainted with, and the mo 
powerful of the acids. If any other 


acid be united with a fixt m—_ 
a 
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ſalt or earth, on the addition of 
the vitriolic, ſuch acid will be diſ- 
lodged, and ariſe on applying a mo- 
derate heat, leaving the vitriolic in 
poſſeſſion of the alkali; though 
without this addition it would not 
vield to the molt vehement fire. 
Mixt with water, it inſtantly cteates 
great heat, inſomuch that glaſs vel- 
{cls are apt to crack from the mix- 
ture, unleſs it be very ſlowly per- 
formed: expoſed to the air, it im- 
bibes moiſture, and ſoon acquires a 
remarkable increaſe of weight, In 
medicine, it is employed chiefly as 
ſubſervient to other preparations : it 
is alſo frequently mixed with juleps 
and the like, in ſuch quantity as 
will be ſufficient to give the liquor 
an agreeable tartneſs, and it then is 
a cooling antiſeptic, a reſtringent, 
and a ſtomachic. 

It is particularly uſeful for allay- 
ing inordinate actions of the ſto- 
mach, when under the form of ſin- 
gultus or vomiting ; but its medical 
properties have already been men- 
tioned under the article Acivun 
Vitriolicum in the materia medica. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM. 
Lond. 
Nitrous acid. 
Take of 
Purified nitre, by weight, ſixty 
ounces; 
Vitriolic acid, by weight, twen- 
ty-nine ounces, 


Mix and diſtil. 


Fur ſpecinc gravity of this is to 
the weight of diſtilled water as 
1,550 to 1, 00. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM, vulgo 
SPIRITUS NITRI GLAU- 
BERL. 

Edin. 


Nitrous acid, commonly called Glau- 


ber's ſpirit of nitre, 


6 
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2 
Take of 


Pureſt nitre, bruiſed, two pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one pound. 
Having put the nitre into a glaſs 
retort, pour on it the ſpirit ; then 
diſtil in a fand-heat, gradually 
creaſing the fire, till the ſand- 
pot becomes of a dull red colour. 


Here the vitriolic acid expels 
the nitrous, in red corroſive va- 
pours, which begin to iſſue immedi- 
ately on mixture; and which the 
operator ought cautiouſly to avoid. 
A pound of acid of vitriol is ſufſi- 
cient to expel all the acid from a- 
bout two pounds of nitre, not from 
more: ſome direct equal parts of the 
two. The ſpirit, in either caſe, is in 
quality the ſame; the difference, in 
this reſpect, affecting only the reſi- 
duum. If two parts of nitre be ta- 
ken to one of vitriolic acid, the re- 
maining alkaline baſis of the nitre 
is completely ſaturated with the vi- 
triolic acid; and the reſult is a neu- 
tral ſalt, the ſame with vitriolated 
tartar, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
If more nitre be uſed, a part of 
the nitre in ſubſtance will remain 
blended with this neutral falt : if 
leſs nitre, it cannot afford alkali e- 
nough to ſaturate the vitriolic acid, 
and the refiduum will not be a neu- 
tral ſalt, but a very acid one. In this 
laſt caſe there is one conveniency; , 
the acid falt being readily ſoluble 
in water, ſo as to be got out with- 
out breaking the retort, which the 
others are not. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM DI- 
1 
Lond. 
Diluted or zveak nitrous acid. 
Take of 
Nitrous acid, 
Diſtilled water, eg h one pound. 


Mix them, 
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ACIDUM NITROSUM 
TENUE. 
Edin. 
Weak nitrous acid. 

Take 'of 

Nitrous acid, 

Water, equal weights. 

Mix them, taking care to avoid the 

NOX10Us vapours. 


Ix the old editions both of rhe 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœias, directions were given for the 
preparation of aquafortis ſimplex 
and duplex; but theſe were no more 
than different forms of preparing an 
1mpure nitrous acid, unfit for medi- 
cal purpoſes. They are therefore, 
with propriety, ſuperſeded by the 
more fimple formulz of acidum ni- 
troſum, and acidum nitroſum dilu- 
tum, or tenue, mentioned above. 
In making the diluted acid, diſtil- 
led water is preferable to common 
water. 

The vapour ſeparated during 
the mixing of nitrous acid and wa- 
ter, is the permanently elaftic fluid 
called nitrous acid air, which is de- 
leterious to animal life. 

The acid of nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 
lodges all others from alkaline 
ſalts or earths. It differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters: if a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c. in this acid, be ſct 
evaporate, as ſoon as the matter 
approaches to dryneſs, a violentde- 
tonation enſues. "The chief uſe of 
this acid is as a menſtruum for cer- 
tain minerals, and as the baſisof ſome 
particular preparations to be men- 
tioned hereafter. It has been given 
likewiſe, diluted with any conve- 
nient vehicle, as a diuretic, from ten 


to fifty drops; 


ACIDUM MURIATICUM, 
J. ond. 


2 


Part III. 


Muriatic acid. 

Take of : 
Dry ſea-ſalt, ten pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, fix pounds; 
Water, five pounds. 

Add the vitriolic acid firſt mixed 
with the water by degrees, to 
the ſalt; then diſtil. 


Tus ſpecific gravity of this acid 
is to diſtilled water as 1,470 to 
1,000. 


ACIDUM MURIATICUM, 
vulgo SPIRITUS SALIS. 
MARINI. 

Edin. 

Muriatic acid, commonly called 
Spirit ef ſea-ſalt. 

Take of Mn OR 
Sea-ſalt, two pounds; 

Vitriolic acid, 
Water, each one pound. 

Let the ſalt be firſt put into a pot, 
and brought to a red heat, that 
the oily impurities may be con- 
ſumed ; then put it into the re- 
tort. Next mix the acid with the 
water, and when the mixture has 
cooled, pour it upon the falt. 
Laſtly, diſtil in a ſand heat with 
a middling heat, as long as any 
acid comes over. 


Tut marine, or muriatic acid, 
ariſes, not in red fumes like the ni - 
trous, but in white ones. The ad- 
dition of water is more neceſſary 
here than in the foregoing procels; 
the marine vapoursbeing ſovolatile, 
as ſcarcely tocondenſe without ſome 


adventitious humidity. The acid of 


vitriol is moſt conveniently mixed 
with the water in an earthen or 
ſtone ware veſſel: for unleſs the 
mixture be made exceedingly flow- 
ly, it grows ſo hot as to endanger 
breaking a glaſs one. 


he ſpirit of ſea-ſalt is the weak · 
eſt of the mineral acids, but ſtronget 


than any of the vegetable: — 58 
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quires a greater fire to diſtil it than 
that of nitre, yet it is more readily 
diſſipated by the action of the air. 
It is uſed chiefly as a menſtruum for 
the making of other preparations; 
ſometimes, likewiſe, it 1s given, 
properly diluted, as an antiphlogiſ- 
tic, aperient, and diuretic, from ten 
to fixty or ſeventy drops. 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM. 
Tin 


Di 1 d vinegar. 
Take of _ 
Vinegar five pints. 
Diſtil with a geutle fire, in glaſs 
veſſels, ſo long as the drops fall 
free from empyreuma. 


Eain. 

Let eight pounds of vinegar be 
diſtilled in glaſs veſſels with a 
gentle heat. Let the two firſt 
pounds that come over be thrown 
away as containing too much 
water; let four pounds next fol- 
lowing be reſerved as the diſtil- 
led vinegar. What remains is 
a {till ſtronger acid, but too much 
ated on by the heat. 


Tuis proceſs may be performed 
either in a common ſtill with its 
head, or in a retort. The better 
kinds of wine-vinegar ſhould be 
uſed : thoſe prepared from malt 
liquors, however fine and clear 
they may ſeem to be, contain a 
large quantity ofa viſcous ſubftance, 
as appears from the ſlimyneſs and 
ropyneſs to which they are very 
much ſubject: this not only hin- 
ders the acid parts from riſing 
freely, but likewiſe is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the reci- 
pier t, and at the ſame time diſpoſes 
it to receive a diſagreeable impreſ 
lion from the fire, Ind indeed, with 
the beſt kind of vinegar, if the di- 
ſtillation be carried on to any great 
length, it is extremely difficylt ro 
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avoid an empyreuma. The beſt 
method of preventing this incon- 
venience is, if a retort be uſed, to 
place the ſand but a little way 
up its ſides, and when ſomewhat 
more than half the liquor is come 
over, to pour on the remainder a 
quantity of freſh vinegar equal to 
the liquor drawn off. This may 
be repeated three or four times; 
the vinegar ſupplied at each time 
being previouſly heated. The ad- 
dition of cold liquor would not on- 
ly prolong the operation, but alſo 
endanger the breaking of the retort. 
If che common ſtill be employed, it 
ſhould likewiſe be occaſionally ſup- 
plied with freſh vinegar in pro- 
portion as the ſpirit runs off ; and 
this continued until the proceſs can 
be convemently carried no farther ; 
The diſtilled ſpirit muſt be rectified 
by a ſecond diſtillation in a retort 
or glaſs alembic ; for although the 
head and receiver be of glaſs or 
ſtone ware, the acid will contract 
a metallic taint from the pewter 
worm, 

The reſid uum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs, 
although, if ſkilfully managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mixed 
with about three times its weight of 
fine dry ſand, and committed to di- 
ſtillation in a retort, with a well- 
regulated fire, it yields an exceed. 
ing ſtrong acid ſpirit, together with 
an empyreumatic oil, which taints 
the ſpit with a diſagreeable odour. 
This acid is nevertheleſs, without 
any rectification, better for ſome 
purpoſes (as a little of it will go a 
great way) than the pure ſpirit; 
de ee, for making the ſal diu- 
reticus or kali acetatum of the Lon- 
don college; for there the oily mat- 
ter, on which its ill flavour depends, 
is burnt out by the calcination, 

The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 

and 
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and ſtronger acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with which it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical victues of 
theſe liquors may be ſcen in the 
Materia Medica, under the article 
AcEtTuM, page 116. Their prin- 
cipal difference from the mineral 
acid conſiſts in their being milder, 
lefs ſtimulating, leſs diſpoſed to af- 
fect the kidneys and promote the 
urinary ſecretions, or to coagulate 
the animal juices. The matter left 
after the diſtillation in glaſs-veſſels, 
though not uſed in medicine, would 
doubtleſs prove a ſerviceable deter- 
gent ſaponaceous acid; and in this 
light it ſtands recommended by 
Bocrhaave. 


ACETUM CONCENTRA- 
TUM. 
Suec. 
Concentrated V inegar. 

Let white wine vinegar be frozen in 
a wooden veſlel in cold winter 
weather; and let the fluid ſepa- 
rated from the ice be preſerved 
for uſe. It may be conſidered as 
ſufficiently ſtrong, if one dram 

of it be capable of ſaturating a 
ſeruple of the fixed vegetable al- 
kali. | 


Tuꝛs is a very eaſy mode for ob- 
taining the acid of vinegar in a con- 
centrated ftate, and freed from a 
conſiderable portion of its water. 
But at the ſame time we do not thus 
obtain the acid either ſo much con- 
centrated, or in ſo pure a flate as by 
the following proceſs. 


ACETOSUM. 
Lond 


Acetous acid. 


ACIDUM 


Take of 
Verdegris, in coarſe powder, two 
pounds, 
Dry it perfectly by means of a wa- 
ter-bath ſaturated with ſxa-ſalt; 
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then diſtil it in a ſand-bath, and 
after that diſtil the liquor. 

Its ſpecific gravity is to that of 
diſtilled water as 1,050 to 1,000. 


By this proceſs, it may be readily 
concluded that we obtain the ace- 


tous acid in its moſt concentrated 


ſtate, and with the leaft admixture 
of water, And after the re-dillilla- 
tion, it may alſo be ſuppoſed that it 
will be free from all mixture of the 
copper. But the internal uſe of it 
has been objected to by ſome, onthe 
ſuppoſition that it may ſtill retain a 
portion of the metal ; and hitherto 
it has, -we bclieve, been but little 
employed. 


ACIDUM TARTARI CRIS. 
TALLISAT UA. 
Suecc. 
Cryſtalliſed acid of Tartar. 
Take of 
Prepared chalk, frequently waſli- 
ed with warm water, two 
pounds; 
Spring water, thirty two pounds. 
After ſlight boiling, by degrees add 
of cream of tartar ſeven pounds, 
or as much as is ſufficient for ſa- 
turation, Removing the veſſel 
from the fire, let it ſtand for 
half an hour, then cautiouſly 
pour off the clear liquor into a 
glaſs veſſel, Waſh the refiduum 
or tartarous ſelenites by pouring 
water on it three or four times. 
To this reſiduum afterwards add 
of weak vitriolic acid ſixteen 
pound, let it be digeſted for a 
day, frequently ftirring it with 
a wooden ſpatula. After this 
pour the acid liquor into a glaſs 
veſſel: But with the reſiduum mix 
ſixteen pounds of ſpring water; 
Strain 1t through paper, and a- 
gain pour water on the reſi- 
duum till it become inſipid. _ 
the 
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the acid liquors mixed together in 
a glaſs veſſel to be boiled to the 
confiſtence of a thin ſyrup; which 
being ſtrained, muſt be ſet apart 
for the formation of cryitals. Let 
the eryſtals colletted after repeat- 
ed diſtillations be dried on pa- 
per, and afterwards kept in a dry 
lace. 

If before cryſtallizat ion a little 
of the inſpiſſated acid liquor be 
diluted with four times its quan- 
tity of pure water, and a few drops 
of vinegar of litharge be put into 
it, a white ſediment will 1mme- 
diately be depoſited. If a few 
drops of the diluted nitrous acid 
be then added, the mixture will 
become limpid if the tartareous li- 
quor be pure and entirely free from 
the vitnolic acid; but if it be not, 
it will become white. This fault, 
however, may be corrected, if the 
acid of tartar be diluted with ſix 
pounds of water and a few oun- 
ces of the tartareous ſelenites be 
added to it. After this it may be 
digeſted, ſtrained, and cryſtalli- 


zed. 


By this proceſs, the acid of tar- 
tar way be obtained in a pure fold 
form, It would, however, be per- 
haps an improvement of the pro- 
cels, if quicklime were employed in 
place of chalk. For Dr Black has 
found that quicklime abſorbs the 
whole of the tartareous acid, and 
then the ſupernatant liquor contains 
only the alkaline part of the tartar; 
whereas when chalk is employed, it 
contains a ſolution of ſoluble tartar, 
the chalk taking up only the ſupera- 
bundant acid. By this method then 
2 greater quantity of tartareous acid 
might be obtained from the fedi- 
ment. The tartareous acid has not 
hitherto been much employed in its 
pure ſtate. But beſides being uſe- 


ul for ſome purpoſes in medicine, 


for which the eream of tartar is at 
preſent in uſe, and where that ſuper- 
ſaturated neutral may be leſs proper, 
there is alſo reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
from che employment of the pure 
acid, we ſhould arrive at more cer- 
tainty in the preparation of the an- 
timonium tartarizatum, or tartar e- 
metic, than by employing the cream 
of tartar, the proportion of acid in 
which varies very much from diffe- 
rent circumſtances. The pure acid 
of tartar might alſo probably be em. 
ployed with advantage for bringing 
other metallic ſubſtances to a ſaline 
tate. 


ACIDUM TARTARI DI. 
STILLATUN. 
Sue. 
Diftilled Acid of Tartar, 

Let pounded crude tartar be put in- 

to a tubulated earthen or iron re- 
tort till it fills about two-thirds of 
it, and let diſtillation be perform- 
ed by gradually icreafing the 
heat. Into the recipient, which 
ſhould be very large, an acid h- 
quor will paſs over together with 
the oil; which being ſeparated 
from the oil, muſt again be diſtil- 
led from a glaſs retort. 

If the reſiduum contained in the 
earthen or ĩron retort be diluted 
with water, {trained through pa- 
per, and boiled to dryneſs, it gives 
what is called the alkali of tartar, 
If this do not appear white, it 
may be made ſo by burning, 
{olution, training, and evapora- 
tion. 


TH1s is another mode of obtain- 
ing both the acid and alkali of tar» 
tar in a pretty pure ſtate, and, as 
well as the former, it is not unwor- 
thy of being adopted into our phar« 
macopœias. 
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AQUA AERIS FIXI. 
Ref. 
Aerated Water. 

Let ſpring water be ſaturated with 
the fixed air, or aerial acid, ari- 
ſing from a ſolution of chalk in 
vitriolic acid, or in any fimilar a- 
cid. Water may alſo be impreg- 
nated by the fixed air riſing from 
fermenting liquors. 


Tur aerial acid, of which we 
have already had occaſion to make 
ſome obſervations, (vide page 65), 
beſides the great influence which it 
has as affecting different ſaline 
bodies into whoſe compofition 
it enters, is alſo frequently employ- 
ed in medicine, with a view to 
its action on the human body. 
The late ingenious Dr Dobſon in 
his Commentary on Fixed Air, has 
pointed out manypurpoſes for which 
it may be uſefully employed, and 
ſeveral different forms under which 
it may be uſed. But there is no 
form under which it is at preſent 
more frequently had recourſe to than 
that of aerated or mephitic water, 
as it has often been called. And 
although not yet received either into 
the London or Edinburgh pharma- 
copœias, it is daily employed in 
practice, and is we think juſtly in- 
titled to a place among the ſaline 
Preparations, 

The moſt convenient mode of 
impregnating water with the aerial 
acid, and thus having it in our 
power to exhibit that acid as it 
were in a diluted ſtate, is by means 
of a well known and ſufficiently 
fimple apparatus, contrived by that 
ingenious philoſopher Dr Nooth. 
Such a machine ought, we think, 
to be kept in everv ſhop for the 
more ready preparation of this fluid. 
Water properly impregnated with 
the aerial acid, has an agrecable aci- 
dulous taſte, It is often employed 


with great advantage in the way of 


* 
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common drink, by thoſe who are 
ſubjected to ſtomachcomplaints, aud 
by calculous patients. But, beſides 
this, it furniſhes an excellent ve. 
hicle for the exhibition of many «. 
ther medicines. 

Beſides the fimple aerated water, 
the Phar macopœia Roflica contains 
alſo an Aqua aeris fixi martialis, or 
ferruginous aerated water. This is 
prepared by ſuſpending iron wires 
in that water till the water be fully 
ſaturated with the metal. And in 
conſequence of this acid, ſimple va. 
ter becomes a menſtruum both for 
different metallic and earthy ſub- 
ſtances. But water in this ftate 
may be conſidered rather as fitted 
for thoſe purpoſes for which chaly- 


beates are in uſe, than as a pie 


paration of the aerial acid. 


SAL ET OLEUM SUCCINL, 
Lond. 
Salt and Oil of Auer. 

Take of 
Amber, two pounds. 

Diſtil in a ſand heat, gradually 
augmented : an acid liquor, oil. 
and ſalt impregnated with oil, will 
aſcend. 


Or this article we have already 
offered ſome obſervations under the 
head of Eſſential Oils. The direc- 
tions here given by the London col. 
lege differ chiefly frora thoſe of the 
Edinburgh college formerly men- 
tioned, in nv ſand being employed ; 
But when care is taken that the 
ſand be pure, it can give no impro- 
per impregnation to the medicine, 
and may prevent ſome inconvenien- 
ces in the diſtillation, particular 
that of the amber riſing in fubitan-* 
into the receiver. 


SAL SUCCINI PURIFICA- 
108. 
. Lond. 
Purified Salt of Aubert. F 
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Take of 
Salt of amber half a pound; 
Diſtilled water, one pint. 
Boil the ſalt in the diſtilled water, 
and ſet aſide the ſolution to cry- 
ſtallize. 


Sar of amber when perfectly 
pure, is white, of an acid taite, and 
not ungrateful. It requires, for its 
(lution, of cold water, in ſummer, 
about twenty times its weight; and 
of boiling water about twice its 
weight; it is ſcarcely ſoluble in 
rectified ſpirit without the aſſiſtance 
of heat. 

It is given as a cooling diureticin 
doſes of a few grains, and alſo in 
hyſterical complaints. 


FLORES BENZOES. 
Lond. 
Flowers of Benzoine. 
Take of 
Benzoine, in powder, one pound, 
Put it into an earthen pot, placed in 
ſand; and, with a ſlow fire, ſub- 
lime the flowers into a paper 
cone fitted to the pot. 
If the flowers be of a yellow co- 
lour, mix them with white clay, 
and ſublime them a ſecond time. 


FLORES BENZOINT. 
Edinb. 
Put any quantity of powdered ben- 
zoine into an earthen pot, to 
which, after fitting it with a large 
conical paper cap, apply a gentle 
teat that the flowers may ſub- 
lime. If the flowers be impreg- 
nated with oil, let them be puri- 
hed by ſolution in warm water 
and cryſtallization. 


Bexzoixe, expoſed in a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts and ſends up 
into the neck white, ſhining eryſtal- 
line flowers, which are followed by 
an oily ſubſtance. Theſe flowers, 
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which are at preſent conſidered as a 
peculiar acid, are by ſome termed a- 
cidum benzoicum. On raifing the 
heat a little (a recipient being ap- 


plied to the neck of the retort) a 


thin yellowiſh oil comes over, inter- 
mingled with an acid liquor, and af- 
terwards a thick butyraceous ſub- 
ſtance: chis laſt, liquefied in boiling 
water, gives out to it a conſiderable 
quantity of ſaline matter (ſeparable 
by filtration and properexhalation), 
which appears in all reſpects ſimilar 
to the flowers. 

It appears, therefore, that the 
whole quantity of flowers which ben- 
zoine is capable of yielding, cannot 
be obtained by the above proceſſes, 
ſince a conſiderable portion ariſes ar- 
ter the time of their being diſcanti- 
nued. The greateitpart ofthe flow- 
ers ariſe with a leſs degree of heat 
than what is neceſſary to elevate the 
oil; but if the operation be haſtily 
conducted, or if the fire be not ex- 
ceedingly gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and render 
them foul. Hence in the way of 
trade, it is extremely difficult to pre- 
pare them of the requſite whiteneſs 
and purity; the heat whichbecomes 
neceſſary, when large quantities of 
the benzoine are employed, being ſo 
great as to force over ſome of the oil 
along with them. 

In order, therefore, toobtain theſe 
flowers in perfection, only a ſmal! 
quantity of benzoine ſhould be put 
into the veſſel at a time; and that 
this may not be any impedimeut to 
the requiſite diſpatch, a number af 
ſhallow, flat bottomed, earthen diſh- 
es may be employed, each fitted 
with another veſſel inverted over it, 
or a paper cone. With theſe you 


may fill a ſand furnace; baving 
freſh diſhes charged in readineſs to 
replace thoſe in the furnace, as ſoon. 
as the proceſs ſhall appear finiſhed 
in them: the reſiduum of the ben- 
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zoine ſhould be ſcraped out of each 
of the veſſels before a freſh parcel 
be put in. 
heſe flowers when made in per- 

fection, have an agreeable taſte and 
fragrant ſmell. They totally diſ- 
ſolve in ſpirit of wine; and likewiſe, 
by the aſſiſtance of heat, in water: 
but ſeparate again from the latter 
upon the liquor's growing cold, 
thooting into faline ſpicula, which 
unite tvgether into uregular maſſes, 
By the mediation of ſugar they re- 
main {ſuſpended in cold water, and 
thus form an elegant balfamic ſy- 
rup. Some have held them in great 
eſteem as pectoral and ſudorific, in 
the doſe of half a ſcruple or more: 
but at preſent they are rarely 
uſed, on account of the offen- 
ſive oil which, as uſually prepa- 
red, they are tainted with, and from 
which a freſh ſublimation from to- 
bacco- pipe clay, as formerly practi- 
ſed, did not free them ſo effectually 
2s might be withed. The obſerva- 
tions above related, point out the 
method of depurating them more 
perfectly, viz. by ſolution, filtra- 
tion, and cryſtallization. 

They enter the compoſitionof the 
paregoric elixir, or tinctura opii 
camphorata, as 1t is now called. 


SAL TARTARI. 
Edinb. 

Salt of tartar. 
Take of 
Tartar, what quantity you pleaſe. 

Roll it up in a piece of moiſt bibn- 

lous paper, or put it into a cru- 
cible, and ſurrounding it withlive 
coals, burn it to a coal; next, 
having beat this coal, calcine it 
in an open crucible with a mo- 
derate heat, taking care that it 
do not melt, and continue the 
caicination till the coal becomes 
of a white, or at leaſt of an aſh 
colour. Then diſſolve it in warm 

- water; ficaln the liquor through 

- 
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a cloth, and evaporate it in 3 
clean iron veſſel ; diligently ſtir. 
ring it towards the end of the 
proceſs with an iron ſpathula, to 
prevent it from ſticking to the 
bottom of the veſſel. A very 
white ſalt will remain, which is to 
be left a little longer on the fire, 
till the bottom of the veſſel be- 
comes almoſt red. Laſtly, when 
the falt is grown cold, let it be put 
up in glaſs veſſels well ſhut, 


NarT1ve tartar is a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, compounded of an acid, of 
a fixt alkali, and of oily, viſcous, 
and colouring matter. The purpoſe 
of the above proceſs.s, tofreeit from 
every other matter but the fixed al. 
kali. From the miſtaken notion, 
that tartar was eſfentially an acid 
mixed only with impurities, it has 
been generally fuppoſed that the ef- 
fect of this operation was the con- 
verſion of an acid into an alkali by 
means of heat. But ſince Mr 
Scheele has diſcovered that the 
proper matter of tartar, freed from 
the oily and colouring parts, is real- 
ly a falt compounded of an acid, 
which is predominant, and a fixtal- 
kali, we have no farther need of ſuck 
an obſcure theory. The acid of the 
tartar by this proceſs is diſſipated by 
means of the heat; and the oily, 
viſcous, and colouring matters, art 
partly diſſipated, and partly brought 
to the ſtate of inſoluble earthy mat- 
ter, eaſily ſeparable by the future 
lixiviation from the alkali, where- 
with they were looſely combined. 


But by the laſt of theſe proceſſes, 


ſomething farther 1s carricd on than 
the ſeparation of the more palpable 
foreign matters. By allowing the 
ſalt, freed from the water of the bx- 
ivium, to remain on the fire till 
the bottom of the veſſel become al- 
molt red, any oily matter that may 
{till be preſent ſeems to be decom- 


poſed by the united action of the 
ö heat 
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heat and fixt alkali, forming with a 
part of the latter, by their recipro- 
cal action, a volatile alkaline ſalt, 
which is forthwith diſcharged in e- 
laſtic vapours. Beſides the complete 
diſcharge ofthe above principles, che 
remaining fixed alkali alſo ſuffers a 
conſiderable loſs of its fixed air, or 
acrial acid; with which, when fully 
ſaturated, it forms the imperfect 
neutral ſalt, denominated by Dr 
Black mild fixed allali : on this ac- 
count it is ſomewhat cauſtic, conſi- 
derably deliqueſcent, and in propor- 
tion to its poſſeſſing theſe properties 
more or leſs, it more or leſs nearly 
approzches to the ſtate of pure alka- 
li. It is not, however, ſo effec- 
tually deprived of fixed air as to be 
ſufficiently cauſtic for a number of 
purpoſes, Where cauſticity is not 
required, the ſalt thus purified 1s a- 
bundantly fit for moſt pharmaceuti- 
cal purpoſes, but as native tartar 
generally contains ſmall portions of 
neutral ſalts beſides the foreign mat- 
ters already noticed, it is neceſlary, 
if we with to have a very pure alka- 
li for uice operations, toemploy cry- 
ſtallization, and other means beſide 
the proceſs here directed. 

The white and red ſorts of tartar 
are equally fit for the purpoſe of 
making fixt ſalt; the only difference 
is, that the white affords a ſome- 
what larger quantity than the other; 
from ſixteen ounces of this ſort, up- 
wards of four ounces of fixt alka- 
line ſalt may be obtained. The uſe 
of the paper js to prevent the ſmaller 
pieces of the tartar from dropping 
down into the aſh-hole, through the 
interſtices of the coals, upon firſt in- 
jecting it into the furnace. 

The calcination of the ſalt (if the 
tartar was ſufficiently burnt at firſt) 
does not increaſe its ſtrength ſo 
much as is ſuppoſed : nor is the 
greentſh or blue colour any certain 
mark either of its ſtrength, or of its 
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having been, as was formerly ſuppo- 
ſed, long expoſed to a vehement fire: 
for if the crucible be perfectly clean, 
cloſe covered, and has ſtood the fire 
without cracking, the ſalt will turn 
out white, though kept melted and 
reverberated ever ſo long; while, 
on the other hand, a ſlight crack 
happening in the crucible, or a 
ſpark of coal falling in, will in a 
few minutes give the ſalt the colour 
ad mired. The colour in reality, is a 
mark rather of its containing ſome 
inflammable matter, than of its 
ſtrength. 

The vegetable alkali prepared 
from tartar has now no place in the 
London Pharmacopœ ia, or at leaſt 
it is included under the following 
article. 


KALI PRAÆEPARAT UM. 
Lond. 
Prepared Kali, 

Take of 
Pot-aſh, two pounds 
Boiling dittilled water, three pints. 

Diſſolve and filtre through paper; 
evaporatethe liquor till a pellicle 
appears on the ſurface; then ſet 
it aſide for a night, that the neu- 
tral ſalts may cryſtallize; after 
which pour out the liquor, and 
boil away the whole of the water, 
conſtantly ſtirring, left any falt 
ſhould adhere to the pot. 

In like manner is purified impure 
kali from the aſhes of any kind of 
vegetable. 

The tame ſalt may be prepared ſrom 
tartar burnt till it becomes of an 
aſh-colour. 


SAL ALCALINUS fixus VE- 
GETABILIS PURIFICAs*» 


TUS. 
Edinb. 

Fixed vegetable alkaline ſalt pu- 
rified, 


Let the fixed alkaline ſalt, called in 
Eug- 
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Engliſh pearl-a/hes, be put into 
a crucible, and brought to. a 
ſomewhat red heat, that the oily 
impurities, if there be any, may 
be conſumed ; then having beat 
and agitated it with an equal 
weight of water, let them be well 

mixed. After the feces have ſub- 
fided, pour the ley into a very 
clean iron pot, and boil to dry- 
neſs, diligently ſtirring the fait 
towards the end of the proceſs, 
* prevent its {ticking to the veſ- 
el. 

This ſalt, if it hath been rightly pu- 
rified, tho? it be very dry, if rub- 
bed with an equal weight of water, 
may be diffolved into a liquor void 
of colour or ſmell. 


THe potaſh uſed in commerce is 
an alkali mixed with a conſiderable 
quantity of remaining charcoal, ſul- 
phur, vitriolated tartar and oily 
matter. In the large manufactures, 
the alkaline part is indeed conſider- 
ably freed from impurities by 
mixing the weed-aſhes with water, 
evaporating the clear ley, and bura- 
ing the reſiduum in an oven; 
but befides that this proceſs is in- 
ſufficient for the complete ſeparation 
of the impurities, it alſo ſuperadds 
a quantity of ſtony matter, giving 
to the alkali the pearl appearance 
(whence its name), and rendering 
it altogether unfit for pharmaceuti- 
cal purpoſes. By the proceſſes here 
directed, the alkali is effectually 
freed from all theſe heterogeneous 
matters, excepting perhaps a {mall 
proportion of vitriolated tartar, or o- 
tner neutral ſalts, which may very 
generally be negle&ed. As in the 
proceis no after calcination is direc- 
ted, it is probable that the tixcd al - 
kali thus prepared will not prove ſo 
cauſtic, that is to ſay, is net ſo 
gonſiderably deprived of fixed air, 
as in the proceſs directed for pre- 
paring the zal tartari. it is, hows 
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ever, {ſufficiently pure for moſt 
purpoſes: and we conſider the a- 
bove proceſs as the moſt convenient 
and cheap method of obtaining the 
vegetable fixed alkali in its mild 
ate. 


The purified vegetable alkali, haz 
been known in our pharmacopœias 
under the different names of /al al- 
finthii, ſal tartari, &c. But all 
theſe being now known to be real. 
ly the ſame, the terms, as leading 
to error, have bcenwithjuſticeexpun- 
ged; and it has been a defideratum 
to diſcover ſome ſhort name equally 
applicable to the whole, "The term 
employed by the Edinburgh college 
is too long, being rather a deſcrip- 
tion than a name. But to that em- 
ployed by the London college, Kalli, 
objections have alſo been made. And 
it muſt be allowed, that beſides the 
inconvenience Which ariſes from its 
being an indeclinable word, the fol- 
fil alkali is equally entitled ta the 
ſame appellation. Beſides this, as 
a conſiderable portion of the fol- 
fil alkali is prepared from burning a 
vegetable growing on the ſea coalts. 
which has the name of Lali, the Kali 
ſpinoſum of Linné, ſome apparent 
contradiction and ambiguity may 
thence ariſe. And the London 
college would perhaps have done 
better, if they had adopted the 
term Potaſſa; a name which has 
been appropriated to this ſalt by 
ſome of the moſt eminent moderu 
chiemiſts. 

The purified potaſſa is frequently 
employed in medicine, in conjune- 
tion with other articles, particularly 
for the formation of ſaline neutral 
draughts and mixtures: But it is u- 
ſed alſo by itſelf in doſes from three 
or four grains to fifteen or twenty; 
and it frequently operates as 2 
powerful diurctic, particularly when 


aided by proper dilution. 
AQUA 
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AQUA KALI. tion as being in no reſpect different 
Lond. from that made by pure water, have 
Water of Aali. entirely rejected this preparation 
Take of from their pharmacopœia, and pro- 
Kali, one pound. bably with juſtice. 
Set it by iu a moiſt place till it be 
diſſolved, and then ſtrain it. AQUA KALI PU RI. | 
Lond. f 
Tuis article had a place in former Water of pure Lali. ö 
elitions of our pharmacopœias un- Take of 1 
der the titles of lixivium tartari, li Kali, four pounds; 1 
quamen ſalit tartari, oleum tartari Quick lime, fix pounds; 138 
fer deliquium, &. It is, however, Diſtilled water, four gallons. 1 8 
to be conſidered as a mere watery Put four pints of water to the lime, "18 
ſolution of the mild vegetable alkali, and let them ſtand together for "N 
formed by its attracting moiſture an hour; after which, add the 48 
from the air; and therefore it is kali and the reſt of the water; : | 
with propnety ſtyled the, aqua then boil for a quarter of an hour: at 
kali. ſuffer the liquor to cool and 1 
The ſolutions of fixt alkaline ſalts, ſtrain. A pint of this liquor 6 
made by expoſing them to a moiſt ought to weigh ſixteen ounces. 1 
air, are generally conſidered as be- If the liquor efferveſces with auy 11 
ing purer than thoſe made by ap- acid, add more lime. 11 
plying water directly: for though 1 
the ſalt be repeatedly diſſolved in A preparation ſimilar to this [/ 
water, filtered, and exſiccated; yet had a place in the former edition of k | 
on being liquefied by the humidity the London Pharmacopœia, under 4 
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of the air, it will till depoſite apor- the title of /ixivium ſaponarium. 
tion of earthy matter: but it muſt Quicklime, by depriving the mild 
be obſerved, that the exficcated ſalt alkali of its aerial acid, renders it 
leaves always an earthy matter on cauſtic: hence this ley is muchmore 
being diſſolved in water, as well as acrimonious, and acts more power- 
on being deliquated in the air. fully as a menſtruum of oils, fats, 
Whether it leaves more in the one &c. than a ſolution of the potaſſa 
way than in the other, is not deter- alone. The lime ſhould be uſed 
mined with preciſion. The deli- freſh from the kiln ; by long keep- 
quated lixivium is ſaid to contain ing, cven in cloſe veſſels, it loſes 
nearly one part of alkaline ſalt to its ſtrength: ſuch ſhould be made 
three of an aqueous fluid. Tt is in- choice of as is thoroughly burnt or 
diFerent, in regard to the lixivium calcined, which may be known by 
irſelf, whether the white aſhes of its comparative lightneſs. 
tartar, or the ſalt extracted from All the inſtruments employed in 
them, be uſed; but as the aſhes this proceſs, ſhould be either of 
leave a much greater quantity of wood, earthen were, or glaſs : the 
earth, the ſeparation of the ley common metallic ones would be cor- 
proves more troubleſome. roded by the lev, fo as either to 
The aqua kali of the preſent edi- diſcolour or communicate diſagree- 
tion of the London pharmacopeia able qualities to it. If it ſhould be 
; then, may be conſidered as an im- needful to filtre or ſtrain the liquor, 
provement of the lixivium tartari of care mutt be taken that the filtre or 
their former edition. But the Edin- ſtrainer be of vegetable matter : 
burgh college conſidering this ſolu- woollen, fitk,- and that ſort of filter- 
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ing paper which is made of animal 
ſubſtances, are quickly corrodedand 
diſſolved by it. 

The liquor is moft conveniently 
weighed in a narrow-necked glaſs 
bottle, of ſuch a fize, that the mea- 
ſure of a wine pint may ariſe fome 
height into its neck; the place 
to which it reaches being marked 
with a diamond. A pint of the 
common leys of our ſoapmakers 
werghs more than fixteen ounces: it 
bas been found that their ſoap-ley 
will de reduced to the ſtandard here 
propoſed, by mixing it with ſome- 
thing lefs than an equal meaſure of 
water, 

Although this liquor is indeed 
pure alkali diſſolved in water, yet we 
are inclined to give the preference 
to the name employed by the Edin- 
burgh college, as well as to the 
modes of preparing it, directed in 


the following formula, 
LIXIVIUM CAUSTICUM. 
Edinb. 
Cauſtic ley. 
Take of of 
Freſh-burnt quicklime, eight 
ounces; 


Purified fixt vegetable alkaline 
 falt, fix ounces. 

Throw the quicklime, with twen- 
ty eiglit ounces of warm wa- 
ter, into an iron or earthen veſſel. 
The ebullition and extinction of 
the lime being perfectly finiſhed, 
inſtantly add the alkaline ſalt; 
and having thoroughly mixed 
them, ſhut the veſſel till it 
cools. Stir the cooled matter, and 
pour out the whole into a glaſs 
funnel, whoſe throat muſt be ſtopt 
up with a piece of clean rag. Let 
the npper mouth of the funnel be 
covered, while the tube of it 
is inſerted into a glaſs veſſel, ſo 
that the ley may gradually drop 
trough the rag into that veſſel, 
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When it firſt gives over drop. 


ping, pour into the funnel 
ſome ounces of water; but 
cautiouſly, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the water ſhall ſwim 2. 
bove the matter. The ley will a. 
gain begin to drop, aud the at- 
fuſion of water is to be repeated 
in the ſame manner, until three 
pounds have dropped, which takes 
up the ſpace of two or three 
days; then agitating the ſuperior 
and inferior parts of the ley toge- 
ther, mix them, and put up the 
liquor in a well-ſhut veſſel. 

If the ley be rightly prepared, it 
will be void of colour or ſmell; 
nor will it raiſe an efferveſcence 
with acids, except, perhaps, 1 
very ſlight one. Colour and o- 
dour denote the ſalt not ſuft. 
ciently calcined; and effervet- 
cence, that the quicklime has uot 
been good. 


THe reaſons and propricty of the 
different ſteps in the above proceſs 
will be beſt underſtood by ſtudying 
the theory on which it is founded. 
The principle of mildneſs in all al- 
kaline ſalts, whether fixt or vola- 
tile, vegetable or foſſil, is very evi. 
dently fixed air, or the aerial acid: 
But as quicklime has a greater at- 
traction for fixed air than any of theſe 
ſalts, ſo if this ſubſtance be preſented 
to any of them, they are thereby de- 
prived of their fixed air, and forth- 
with become cauſtic. This is what 
preciſely happens in the above pro» 
ceſſes (ſee AxaLys1s of VEGt- 
TABLES by Fix E, page 40.) The 
propriety of eloſely ſhutting the vel- 
tels through almoſt every ſtepofthe 
operation, is ſufficiently obvious; viz. 
to prevent the abſorption of fixcd 
air from the atmoſphere, which 
might defeat our intentions. When 
only a piece of cloth is put into the 


throat of the funnel, the operation 
15 
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i much more tedious, becauſe 
the pores of the cloth are ſoou 
blocked up with the wet powdery 
matter. To prevent this, at may 
be convenient to place above the 
cloth a piece of fine Fly's wire- 
work; but as metallic matters are 
apt to be corroded, the method uſed 
by Dr Black is the moſt eligible. 
The Doctor firſt drops a rugged 
{tone into the tube af the fun- 
nel, in a certain place of which 
it forms itſeK a firm bed, while the 
incqualities on its ſurface afford in- 
terſtices of ſufficient ſize far the paſ- 
Age of the filtring liquor. On the 
upper ſurface of this ſtore he puts 
a thin layer of lint or clean tow; 
immediately above this, but not 
in contact with it, he drops a 
{tone ſimilar to the former, and of a 
lee proportioned tothe {well in the 
upper part of the tube of the funnel. 
The interſtices between this ſecond 
{tone and the funnel are filled up 
with ſtones of a leſs dimenſion, and 
the gradation uvifarmly continued 
till pretty ſmall ſand 1s employed. 
Finally, this is covered with a layer 
of coarſer ſand and ſmall ſtones to 
tuftain the weight of the matter, and 
to prevent its beipg inviſcated in the 
minute interſtices of the fine fand. 
The throat of the funnel being thus 
built up, the ſtony fabric is to be 
freed of clay and other adhering im- 
purities, by making clean water paſs 
through it till the water comes clear 
and tranſparent from the extremity 
of the funnel. It is obvious, that in 
this contrivance the author has, as 
uſual, copied nature in the means ſhe 
employs to depurate watery matters 
in the bowels of the earth; and it 
might be uſefully applied for the fil- 
tration of various other fluids. 

Its a very neceſſary caution to 
pour the water gently into the fun- 
nel; for if it be thrown in a forcible 
dream, a quantity of the powdery 
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matter will be waſhed down, and 
render all our previous labour uſe- 
leſs. That part of the ley holding 
the greateſt quantity of falt in ſola- 
tion, will no doubt be keavieſt, and 
will conſequently fink loweſt in the 
veſſel: the agitation of the ley t 
therefore neceſſary, in order to pro- 
cure a ſolution of uniform ſtrength 
through all its parts. If the ſalt has 
been previouſly freed of oily and-v- 
ther inflammable matters, this ley 
will be colourleſs and void of ſmell. 
If the quicklime has been fo effec- 
tually deprived of its own fixed air, 
as to be able to abſorb the whole of 
that in the alkali, the ley will make 
no efferveſcence with acids, being 
now deprived of fixed air, to the 
.diſcharge of which by acide this ap - 
pearance is to be aſcribed in the mild 
or aerated alkalies. 

The cauſtic ley is therefore to be 
confidered as a ſolution of pure al- 
kali in water. See article Fix ED 
Air, page 65. 

It may be proper to obſerve, for 
the ſake of underitanding the whole 
of the theory of the above proceſs, 
that while the alkali has become 
cauſtic, from being deprived of fixed 
ainby the-quicklune, the lime has in 
its turn become mild and inſoluble 
in water from having received the 
fixed air of the alkali, 

The cauſtic ley, under various 
pompous names, has been much uſed 
as a lithontriptic; but its fame is 
now beginning to decline. In aci- 
dities in the ſtomach, attended with 
much flatulence and laxity, the cau- 
ſtic ley is better adapted than mild 
alkalies; as in its union with the acid 
matter it does not ſeparate air, 
When covered with mucilagincus 
matters, it may be ſafely taken into 
the ſtomach : and by ſtimulating, it 
coincides with the other intentions 
of cure ; by ſome dyſpetic patients 
it has been employed with advantage. 
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386 Preparations and Compoſitions, Part III, 
KALI PURUM. CALX CUM KALI PURo. 
Lond. Lond. 
Pure Kali. Lime with pure Kali, 
Takeof Take of 
Water of pure kali, one gal- Quick-lime, five pounds and four 
lon ounces ; 


Evaporate it to dryneſs ; after 
which let the falt melt on the fire, 
and pour it out: 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
ACERRIMUM. 
* Edin. 
ftrongeſt common Cauſtic. 
Take o 8 1 
Cauſtic ley, what quantity you 
pleaſe 


Evaporate it in a very clean iron 
veſſel on a e fire, till, on 
the ebullition ceaſing, the ſaline 
matter gently flows like oil, 
which happens before the veſſel 
becomes red, Pour out the cau- 
ſtic, thus liquefied on a ſmooth 
iron plate ; let it be divided into 
ſmall pieces before it hardens, 
which are to be kept in well- 


ſhut phials. 


THese preparations may be con- 
ſidered as differing in no effential 
particular. But the directions given 
by the Edinburgh college are the 
moſt preciſe and diſtinct. 

The effect of the above proceſſes 
is ſimply to di charge the water of 
the ſolution, whereby che caufticity 
of the alkali is more concentrated 
in any given quantity. Theſe pre- 

rations arc ſtrong and ſudden 
cauſtics, The cauſtic prepared in 
this way has an inconvenience of 
being apt to liquefy too much on 
the part to which it is applied, ſo 
that it is not eaſily confined within 
ine limits in which it is intended to 
operate; and indeed the ſuddenneſs 
of its action depends on this diſpo- 
fition to liquefy. 


Water of pure kali, fixteenpoundy 
by weight. 

Boil away the water of pure kali to 
a fourth part; then ſprinkle in 
the lime, reduced to powder by 
the affufion of water. Keep it 
in a veſſel cloſe topped. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
MITIUS, 
Edinb. 

T he milder common Cauflic. 

Take f 
Cauſtic ley, what quantity you 

pleaſe. 

Evaporate in an iron veſſel till one- 
third remains ; then mix with it 
as much new-ſlaked quicklime 
as will bring it to the conſiſt - 
ence of pretty ſolid pap, which 
is to be kept in a veſſel cloſely 
ſtopt. 


Tus preparations do not eſſen- 
tially differ from each other, wii: 
the chief difference between the pre- 
ſent formula and that which ſtood 
in the laſt edition of the Londo: 
pharmacopwia is in the name. 
was then ſtyled the cau/lrcum com 
mune acerrimum. 

Here the addition of lime in 
ſubſtance renders the preparation 
leſs apt to liquefy than the forego- 
ing, and conſequently it is more ea. 

iy confinable within the intended 
limits, but proportionally flower in 
its operation. The deſign of keep- 
ing or of flaking the lime is, that 
its acrimony may be ſomewliat 4. 
bated. 

Expoſed long to the air, theſe 
preparations gradually reſume their 
power of efferycſcence, and loſe pro- 

born 
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portionally the additional acti- 
vity which the quicklime had pro- 
duced in them. 


NATRON PRAPARATUM. 
Lond. 
Prepared Natron. 

Take of 
Barilla, powdered, two pounds ; 
Diſtilled water, one gallon. - 

Boil the barilla in four pints of wa- 
ter for half an hour, and ſtrain. 
Boil the part which remains after 
ſtraining with the reſt of the wa- 
ter, and ſtrain. Evaporate the 
mixed liquors to two pints, and 
ſet them by for eight days; {train 
this liquot again; and, after due 
boiling, ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 
Diſſolve the cryſtals in diſtilled 
water ; ſtrain the ſolution, boil, 


and ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 


Tus name of natron, here uſed 
by the London college for the fix-, 
ed foſſil alkali, has, as well as their 
name for the vegetable alkali, been 
objected to. And though they 
are here ſupported by the au- 
thority of the antients, yet perhaps 
they would have done better in fol- 
lowing the beſt modern chemiſts by 
employing the term ſal ſoda. This 
article differs in name only from the 
following. 


dAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
FOSSILIS PURIFICATUS. 
Edinb. 
; eK 2 Alkaline Salt purified. 
ake o 
Aſhes of Spaniſh kali, commonly 
called ſoda or barilla, as much 
as you pleaſe. 

Bruiſe ſthem; then boil in water till 
all the ſalt be diſſolved. Strain 
this thro? paper, and evaporate 
in an iron veſſel, ſo that after the 
liquor has cooled the ſalt may con 
crete into cryſtals, 
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By the above proceſſes, the ſoſſil 
alkali is obtained ſufficiently pure, 
being much more diſpoſed to cry- 
ſtallize than the vegetable alkali ; 
the admixture of this laſt, objected 
to by Dr Lewis, is hereby in a great 
meaſure prevented. 

It is with great propriety, that in 
this, as well as many c her proceſ- 
ſes, the London college direct the 
uſe of diſtilled water, as being free 
from every impregnation. 

The natron, or foſſil alkali, is 
found lying on the ground in the 
iſland of Teneriff, and ſome other 
countries. The native productions 
of this ſalt ſeem to have been better 
known to the antients than to late 
naturaliſts; and it is, with good 
reaſon, ſuppoſed to be the nitre of 
the Bible, How far the native na- 
tron may ſuperſede artificial means 
to procure it from mixed bodies, we 
have not been able to learn with 
certainty. 

The foſſil alkali is not only a con- 
ſtituent of different neutrals, but is 
allo ſometimes employed as a medi- 
cine by itſelf. And in its purified 
ſtate it has been by ſome reckoned 
uſeful in affections of the ſcrophu- 
lous kind. 


AMMONIA PREAPARATA. 
Lond. 
Prepared Ammonia, 
Take of 
Sal ammoniac, powdered, one 
pound; 


Prepared chalk, two pouuds. 
Mix and ſublime. 


AQUA AMMONIA. 
Lond. 
Water of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Sal ammoniac, one pound ; 
Pot-aſh, one pound and a half; 
Water, four pints. 
Draw off two pints, by diſtillation, 
with a ſlow fire. 
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ALCALI VOLATILE ex 
SALE AMMONIACO, vul- 
go SAL AMMONIACUS 
VOLATILIS. 

Edinb. 

Volatile, alkali from ſal Ammoniac, 
commonly called Folatiln ſal Am- 
moniac. - 

Take of ® 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Chalk, very pure and dry, two 

pounds ; 

Mix them well, and ſublime from 
a retort into a refngerated recei- 
ver. 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMO- 

/ NIACT. 
Edin. 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniuc. 

Take 
Sal ammoniac, 

Purified vegetable fixed alkali, 
of each ſixteen ounces; 
Water, two pounds. 

Having mixed the falts, and put 
them into a glafs retort, pour in 
the water; then diftil to dryneſs 
with a ſand-bath, gradually rai- 
fing the heat. 


THEssE articles, which in the 
Lait edition of the London Pharma- 
copeia were ſtyled ſpiritus et fal vo- 
latilis falis ammoniaci, were then di- 
rected to be prepared in the ſame 
manaer. 

Sal ammoniac is a neutral alt, 
compoſed of volatile alkali and ma- 
rine acid, In theſe proceſſes the a- 
cid is abſorbed by the fixt alkali or 
chalk ; and the volatile alkali is of 
courſe ſet at liberty. 

The volatile alkali is, however, 
in its mild ſtate, bemg combined 
with the fixed air, or diſcharged 
from the fixed alkali or chalk on 
their uniting with the muriatic a- 
cid, 

The fixt alkali begins to act on 
the ſal ammyniac, aud extricates a 
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pungent urinous odor as ſoon 23 
they are mixed. Hence it is moſt 
convenient not to mix them till put 
into the diſtilling veſſel: the two 
falts may be diſſolved ſeparately in 
water, the ſolutions poured into a 
retort, and a receiver immediately 
fitted on. An equal weight of the 
fixt falt is fully, perhaps more than 
ſufficient, to extricate all the vola- 
tile. 

Chalk does not begin to act on 
the fal ammoniac till a confiderable 
heat be applied. Hence they may 
be without mconvenience, and in- 
deed ought to be thoroughly mixed 
together before they are put into 
the retort. The furface of the mix- 
ture may be covered with a little 
more powdered chalk, to prevent 
ſuch particles of the fal ammoniac 
as may happen to lie uppermoſt 
from ſubliming unchanged. Tho' 
the fire muſt here be much greater 
than when fext alkaline ſalt is uſed, 
it muſt not be ſtrong, nor ſuddenly 
raifed ; for if it be, a part of the 
chalk (though of itſelf not capable 
of being elevated by any degree of 
heat) will be carried up along with 
the volatile ſalt. M. du Hamel ex- 
perienced the juſtnefs of this obſer- 
vation: e relates, in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1735, that he frequent - 
ly found his volatile ſalt, when 
a very ſtrong fire was ufed in the 
ſublimation, amount to more, 
ſometimes by a half, than the 
weight of the crude ſal ammoniac 
employed: aud, although not 
three fourths of this conerete arc 
pure volatile falt, yet the fixt 
earthy matter, when once vola- 
tilized by the alkali, arofe along 
with it again on the gentleſt re- 
ſublimation, diſſolved with it in 
water, and exhaled with it in the 
air, 

When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver grown cool, it me 
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be taken off, and luted to another 
retort charged with freſh materials. 
This proceſs may be repeated till 
the recipient appears lined with vo- 
latile ſalt to a conſiderable thick- 
neſs; the veſſel muſt then be bro- 
ken, in order to get out the falt. 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac are the pureſt of all the 
medicines of this kind. They are 
ſomewhat more acrimonious than 
thoſe produced directly from animal 
ſubſtances, which always contain a 
portion of the oil of the ſubject, and 
receive from thence ſome degree of 
a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe laſt 
may be reduced to the ſame degree 
of purity, by eombining them with 
acids into ammoniacal ſalts; and af- 
terwards recovering the volatile al- 
kali from theſe compounds by the 
proceſſes above directed. 

The matter which remains in the 
retort after the diſtillation of the 
ſpirit, and ſublimation of the volatile 
ſal ammoniac, is found to conſiſt of 
marine acid united with the fixt al- 
kali or chalk employed. When fixt 
alkaline ſalt has been uſed as the in- 
termedium, the reſiduum, or caput 
mortuum as it is called, yields, on 
ſolution and eryſtalliſation, a ſalt 
exactly fimilar to the ſpiritus ſulis 
marini coagulatus afterwards deſcri- 
bed : and hence we may judge of 
the extraordinary virtues formerly 
attributed to this ſalt, under the 
names of ſal antihyſlericum, antihy- 
pochondriacum, febrifugum, aigeſti- 
cum Sylou, Cc. 

"The caput mortuum of the vola- 
tile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moilt air, runs into a pungent li- 
quor, which proves nearly the ſame 
with a ſolution ot chalk made di- 
rectly in the marine acid; it is 
called by fome oleum crete, oil of 
chalk. If calcined ſhells, or o- 
ther animal limes, be mingled with 
fal ammoniac, a mals will be ob- 


tained, which likewiſe deliqueſces 


in the air, and forms a liquor of the 
{ame kind. | 


AQUA AMMONLE PURE. 
Lond. 
Water of pure Ammonia. 

Take of Y po 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
— two pounds; 

ater, one gallon. 

Add to the lime two pints of the 
water. Let them ſtand together 
an hour; then add the ſal ammo- 
niac and the other ſix pints of 
water boiling, and immediately 
cover the veſſel. Pour out the li- 
quor when cold, and diſtil off 


with a ſlow fire one pint. 


ALCALI VOLATILE CAU- 
STICUM, vulgo SPIRITUS 
SALIS AMMONIACI cum 
CALCE VIVA. 

Edinb. 

Cauſtic volatile Alkali, commonly 

called ſpirit of ſal ammoniac with 


quicklime. 

Take of 

Quicklime, freſh burnt, two 
pounds; 
Water, one pound. 

Having put the water into an iron 
or ſtone-Wware veſſel, add the 
quicklime, previouſly beat; cover 
the veſſel for twenty-four hours; 
when the lime has fallen into 
a fine powder, put it into 
the retort. Then add ſixteen 
ounces of ſal ammoniac, diluted 
with four times its weight of wa- 
ter; and, ſhutting the mouth of 
the retort, mix them together 
by agitation. Laſtly, diſtil into 
a refrigerated receiver, with a 
very gentle heat, ſo that the ope- 
rator can eaſily bear the heat of 
the retort applied to his hands; 
twenty ounces of liquor are to be 
drawn off, In this diſtillation 


the veſſels are to be ſo luted as 


thoroughly 
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thoroughly to exclude the va- 
pours which are very penetrating. 

After the diftillation, 3 
they are to be opened, and the 
alkali poured out before the retort 
hath altogether cooled. 


Tax theory of this proceſs is 
preciſely the ſame with that direc- 
ted for the preparation of lixivium 
eauſticum. The effect of the quick- 
lime on the ſal ammoniac, is very 
different from that of the chalk and 
fixt alkali in the foregoing proceſs. 
Immediately on mixture, a very pe- 
netrating vapour exhales; and in 
diſtillation the whole of the volatile 
ſalt ariſes in a liquid form; no part 
of it appearing in a concrete ſtate, 
how gently ſoever the liquor be re- 
diſtilled. This ſpirit is far more 
e than the other, both in 

ell and taſte; and, like fixt al- 
kalies rendered cauſtic by the ſame 
intermedium, it raiſes no effer- 
veſcence on mixture with acids. 
The whole of the phenomena are 
do be aſcribed to the abſorption of 
fixed air from the alkali by means 
of the quicklime; and from being 
thus deprived of the aerial acid, the 
volatile alkali is brought to a cau- 
ſtie ſtate. 

This fpirit is held to be too acri- 
monious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed for 
ſmelling to in faintings, &c. tho” 
when properly diluted, it may be 
given inwardly with ſafety. It is 
a powerful menftruum for ſome ve- 
getable ſubſtances, as Peruvianbark, 
from which the other ſpirits extract 
little. It is alſo moſt convenient 
for the purpoſe of rendering oils 
miſcible with water; as in the pre- 
paration of what is called in ex- 
temporaneous practice the oily mix- 
ture. 

Some have mixed a quantity of 
this with the officinal ſpirits both of 
fal ammoniac and of” aartſhorn ; 
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which thus become more pungent, 
ſo as to bear an addition of a con- 
ſiderable quantity of water, without 
any danger of the diſcovery from 
the taſte or ſmell. This abuſe would 
be prevented, if what has been for- 
merly laid down as a mark of the 
ſtrength of theſe ſpirits (ſome of 
the volatile ſalt remaining undifſol. 
ved in them) were attended to. 
It may be detected by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpected ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or more of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine; which, if 
the volatile ſpirit be genuine, will 
precipitate a part of its volatile 
ſalt, but occaſions no viſible ſepa- 
ration or change in the cauſtic ſpi- 
rit, or in thoſe which are ſophiſti- 
cated with it. 

Others have ſubſtituted for the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac a ſolution of 
crude ſal ammoniac and fixt alka- 
line ſalt mixed together. This 
mixture depoſites a ſaline matter on 
the addition of ſpirit of wine, like 
the genuine ſpirit; from which, 
however, it may. be diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ſalt which is thus ſeparated 
not being a volatile alkaline, but a 
fixt neutral ſalt. The abuſe may be 
more readily detected by a drop or 
two of ſolution of filver in a- 
quafortis, which will produce no 
change in the appearance of the 
true ſpirit, but will render the coun- 


terfeit turbid and milky. 


LIQUOR VOLATILIS, SAL, 
ET OLEUM CORNU CER- 
VI. 


Lond. 
The volatile Liquor, Salt, and Oil, of 
H 


orn. 

Take of 
Hartſhorn, ten pounds. 

Diſtil with a fire gradually increa- 
ſed. A volatile liquor, ſalt, and 
oil, will aſcend. f 

The oil and ſalt being ſeparated, diſ- 
til the liquor three times. 
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To the ſalt add an equal weight of 
prepared chalk, and ſublime 
thrice, or till it become white. 

The ſame volatile liquors, ſalt, and 
oil, may be obtained from any 
parts (except the fat) of all Kinds 
of animals. 


Tu volatile alkali obtained from 
hartſhorn, whether in a ſolid or fluid 
ſtate, is preciſely the ſame with 
that obtained from ſal ammoniac. 
And as that proceſs is the eaſieſt, 
the Edinburgh college have entirely 
rejected the preſent. While, how- 
ever, the names of ſpirit and ſalt of 
hartſhorn' are ſtill in daily uſe, am- 
monia, or the volatile alkali, is till 
prepared from bones and other ani- 
mal ſubſtances by ſeveral very ex- 
tenſive traders. 

The wholeſale dealers have very 
large pots for the diſtillation of 
hartſhorn, with earthen heads al- 
moſt like thoſe of the common ſtill ; 
for receivers, they uſe a couple of 
oil jars, the mouths of which are 
luted together ; the pipe that comes 
trom the head enters the lower- 
molt jar through a hole made on 
purpoſe in its bottom. When a 
large quantity of the ſubject is to 
de diſtilled, it is cuſtomary” to con- 
tinue the operation for ſeveral days 
lucceſſively; only unluting the head 
2 to put in freſh materi- 
als. 

When only a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed 
in land furnaces, may be employ- 
ed; an iron head being fitted to it 
The receiver ought to be large, and 
a glaſs, or rather tin adopter, in- 
terted between it and the pipe of 
the acad, 

The diſtilling veſſel being char- 
ged with pieces of the horn, a mode- 
rate fire is applied, which is ſlowly 
mcreaſed, and raiſed at length al- 
molt to the utmoſt degree. At 


firſt a watery liquor ariſes; the 
quantity of which will be ſmaller 
or greater according as the horns 
were more or leſs dry : this is ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſalt and oil: the ſalt 
at firſt diſſolves as it comes over in 
the phlegm, and thus forms what 
is called ſpirit, When the phlegm 
is ſaturated, the remainder of the 
ſalt concretes in a ſolid form to the 
ſides of the recipient. If it be re- 
quired to have the whole of the ſalt 
ſolid and undiſſolved, the phlegm 
ſhould be removed as ſoon as the 
ſalt begins to ariſe, which may be 


known by the appearance of white 


fumes: and that this may be done 
the more commediouſly, the recet- 
ver ſhould be left unluted, till this 
firſt part of the proceſs be finiſhed, 
The white vapours which now ariſe, 
ſometimes come with ſuch vehe- 
mence, as to throw off or burſt the 
receiver; to prevent this accident, 
it is convenient to have a ſmall hole 
in the luting ; which may be occa- 
ſionally ſtopt with a wooden peg, or 
opened as the operator ſhall find 
proper. After the ſalt has all a- 
riſen, a thick dark-coloured oil 
comes over: the proceſs is now to 
be diſcontinued ; and the veſſels, 
when grown cold, unluted. 

All the liquid matters being pour- 
ed out of the receiver, tlie ſalt which 
remains adhering to its ſides is to 
be waſhed out with a little water, 
and added to the reſt. It is con- 
ve nient to let the whole ſtand for a 
few hours, that the oil may the 
better diſengage itſelf from the li- 
quor, ſo as to be firit ſeparated by 
a funnel, and afterwards more per- 
fectly by filtration through wet 
paper. f he {alt and ſpirits are then 
to be farther purified as above di- 
refed. 

The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with 
in the ſhops is extremely precarious 
in point of ſtrength ; the quantity 
of ſalt contained in it {on which its 

efficacy 
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efficacy depends) varying accord- 
ing as the diſtillation in rectifying 
it is continued for a longer or ſherter 
time. If after the volatile ſalt has 
ariſen, ſo much of the phlegm or 
watery part be driven over as is juſt 
ſufficient to diſſolve it, the ſpirit 
will be fully ſaturated, and as itron 
as it can be made. If the proceſs 
be not at this initant ſtopped, the 
phlegm, continuing to ariſc, mutt 
zender the ſpirit continually weaker 
and weaker. The diſtillation there- 
fore ought to be diſcontinued at 
this period; or rather while ſome 
of the ſalt ſtill remains undiſſolved: 
the ſpirit will thus prove always e- 
qual, and the buyer be furniſhed 
with a certain criterion of its 
ſtrength. Very few have taken auy 
notice of the above-mentioned iu- 
convenience of theſe kinds of ſpi- 
rits ; and the remedy is firſt hinted 
at in the Pharmacopœia Rrformata. 
"Tae purity of the ſpirit is eaſily de- 
termined from its clearucſs and 
grateful odour. 


Vor Art Alkaline ſalts, and 
their ſolutions called ſpirits, agree 
in many reſpects, with fixt alkalies, 
and their ſolutions or leys: as in 
changing the colour of blue flowers 
to a green; efferveſcing, when ia their 
mild ſtate, with and neutralizing a- 
cids; liquefying the animal juices ; 
and corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when applied to the ſkin, and pre- 
vented from exhaling by a proper 
covering, to act as cauſtics ; diſſol- 
ving oils and ſulphur, though leſs 
readily than the fixed alkalies, on 
account, probably, of their not 
being able to bear any conſiderable 
heat, by which their activity might 
be promoted. Their principal dif- 
ference from the other alkalies 
ſeems to conſiſt in their volatility : 
they exhale, or emit pungent va- 
pours in the coldeſt ſtate of the at- 


moſphere ; and by their ſtimulating 


{mell they prove ſerviceable in lan. 
guors and faintings. Taken inter. 
nally, they diſcover a greater colli. 
quating as well as ſtimulating pow- 
er; the blood drawn from a vein, 
after their uſe has been continued 
for ſome time, is ſaid to be remark. 
rably more fluid than before ; they 
are likewiſe more diſpoſed to ope- 
rate by perſpiration, and to act on 
the nervous ſyſtem. They are par- 
ticularly uſeful in lethargic caſes; 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
diſorders, and in the languors, head- 
achs, inflations of the ſtomach, fla- 
tulent colics, and other ſymptoms 


which attend them; they are geuc- 


rally found more ſerviceable to aged 
perſons, and in phlegmatic habits, 
than in the oppolite circumltancc, 
In ſome fevers, particularly thoſe of 
the low kind, accompanicd with a 
cough, hoarſeneſs, and a redun- 
dance of phlegm, they are of great 
utility; raiſing the vis vitæ, and 
exciting a ſalutary diaphoreſis: but 
in putrid fevers, ſcurvies, and wherc- 
ever the maſs of blood is thin and 
acrimonious, their uſe is ambiguous. 
As they are more powerful than the 
fixt, in liquefying tenacious hu- 
mours ; fo they prove more hurt- 
ful, where the fluids are already in 
a colliquated ſtate. In vernal in- 
termittents, particularly thoſe of 
the flow kind, they are often the 
moſt efficacious remedy. Dr Bil- 
ſet obſerves, iu his eſſay on the 
Medical Conſtitution of Great Bri- 
tain, that though many caſes occur 
which will yicld to no other medi- 
cine than the bark, yet he has met 
with many which were only ſupprets- 
ed from time to time by the bark, 
but were completely cured by alka- 
line ſpirits : He tells us, that the: 
ſpirits will often carry off vernal in- 
termittents, without any previous 
evacuation : but that they are genc- 
rally more eſſectual, if a purge be 
premiſed ; and in plethoric or in- 
flamma- 
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fammatory caſes, or where the fe- 
ver perſonates a remittent, veneſec- 
tion is neceſſary. 

Theſe ſalts are moſt commodiouſ- 
ly taken in a liquid form, largely 
diluted; or in that of a bolus, 
which ſhould be made up only as it 
iz wanted. The doſe is from a grain 
or two to ten or twelve. Ten drops 
of a well made ſpirit, or ſaturated 
ſolution, are reckoned to contain 
about a grain of the ſalt. In in- 
termittents, fifteen or twenty drops 
of the ſpirit are given in a tea- cup- 
ful of cold ſpring water, and re- 
peated five or fix times in each in- 
termiſſion. 


Tur volatile ſalts and ſpirits pre- 
pared from different animal ſubſtan- 
ces, have been ſuppoſed capable of 
produeing different effects on the 
human body, and to receive ſpecific 
virtues from the ſubject. The ſalt 
of vipers has been eſteemed particu- 
larly ſerviceable in diforders occa- 
tioned by the bite of that animal ; 
and a ſalt drawn from the human 
{kull, in diſeaſes of the head. But 
modern practice acknowledges no 
ſuch different eiffeRs from theſe pre- 
parations; end chemical experi- 
ments have (hewn their identity. 
There is, indeed, when not ſuffi- 
ciently purified, a very perceptible 
difference in the ſmell, talte, degree 
of pungency, and volatility of theſe 
{alts; and in this ſtate their medi- 
cinal virtues vary conſiderably e- 
uough to deſerve notice: but this 
difference they have in common, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs 
loaded with oil, not as they are 
produced from this or that animal 
ſubſtance. As firſt diſtilled, they 


may be looked on as a kind of 


volatile ſoap, in which the oil is 
the prevailing principle; in this 
tate they have much leſs of the 
proper alkaline acrimony and pun- 
Lency than when they have under- 
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gone repeated diſtillations, and ſuch 
other operations as diſengage the 
oil from the falt; for by theſe 
means they loſe their ſaponaceous 
quality, and acquiring greater de- 
grees of acrimony, beconie medi- 
cines of a different claſs. Theſe 
preparations therefore do not differ 
near {o much from each other, as 
they do from themſelves in diffe- 
rent ſtates of purity. To which 
may he added, that when we conſi- 
der them as loaded with oil, the vir- 
tues of a diſtilled animal oil itſelf 
are likewiſe to be brought into the 
account, 7 

Theſe oils, as firt diftilled, are 
highly fetid and offenſive, of an ex- 
tremely heating quality, and of ſuch 
activity, that, according to Hoff- 
man's account, half a drop diſſolved 
in a dram of ſpirit of wine, is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe a copious ſweat. By 
repeated rectifications, they loſe 
their offenfiveneſs, and at the ſame 
time become mild in their medicinal 
operation. 'The rectiſied oils may 
be given to the quantity of twenty 
or thirty drops, and are faid to be 
anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, to pro- 
cure a calm fleep and gentle ſweat, 
without heating or agitating the 
body, as has been obſerved in treat- 
ing of the oleum animale, It is 
obvious, therefore, that the ſalts 
and ſpirits muſt differ, not only 
according to the quantity of oil 
they contain, but according to the 
quality of the oil itfelf in its diffe- 
rent ſtates. 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirits, as 
ſirſt diſtilled, are of a brown co- 
lour, and a very offenſive ſmell: by 
repeated rectification, as directed in 
the proceſſes above ſet down, they 
lofe great part of the oil on which 
theſe qualities depend, the falt be- 
comes [white, the ſpirit limpid as 
water, and of a grateful odour ; and 
this is the mark of ſuffic ĩent rectifi- 
cation. 
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It has been objected to the re- 
peated rectification of theſe prepa- 
rations, that, by ſeparating the oil, 
it renders them ſimilar to the pure 
ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
which are procurable at an eafier 


rate. But the intention is not to 
purify them wholly from the oil, 
but to ſeparate the groſſer part, 
and to ſubtilize the reſt, fo as to 
bring it towards the ſame ftate as 
when the oil is rectified by itſelf. 
The rectiſication of ſpirit of hartſ- 
horn, has been repeated twenty 
times ſucceſſively, and found ſtill 
to participate of oil, but of an oil 
very different from what it was in 
the firſt diſtillation. . 

The rectiſted oils, in long-keep- 
ing, become again fetid. The ſalts 
and ſpirits alſo, however carefully 
rectiſied, ſuffer in length of time 
the ſame change; reſuming their 
originel brown colour and ill ſmell; 
a proof that the rectification is far 
from having diveſted them of oil. 
Any intentions, however, which 
they are thus capable of anſwering, 
may be as effectually accompliſhed 
by a mixture of the volatile alkali 
with the oleum animale, in its rec- 
tified ſtate, to any extent that may 
be thought neceſſary. 


KALI VITRIOLATUM 
Lond. 
FVitrivlated Kali. 
Take of 
The falt which remains after the 
diſtillation of the nitrous acid, 
two pounds. 
Diſtilled water, two gallons. 
Burn out the ſuperfluous acid, with 
a ſtrong fire, in an open veſlel: 
then boil it a little while in the 
water; ſtrain. and ſet the liquor 
aſide to cryſtallize. 


Tux ſalt thus formed, is the ſame 
with the vitriolated tartar of the 
laſt edition of the London Pharma- 
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copœia; but it is now prepared ina 
cheaper and eaſier manner, at leaf 
for thoſe who diſtil the nitrous a. 
cid. In both ways a neutral is 
formed, conſiſting of the fixed ve- 
getable alkali, united to the vitrio- 
lic acid. But a ſimilar compound 
may alſo be obtained by the fol- 
lowing proceſs of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœia. 


ALKALI FIXUM VEGETA. 
BILE VITRIOLATUM, 
vulgo TARTARUM VITRI- 
OLATUM. 

Edliinb. 

Vitriolated fixed vegetable Allali, 
commonly called Vitriolated Tar- 
tar. 

Take of 
Vitriolic acid, diluted with fix 

times its weight of water, as 
much as you pleaſe. 

Put it into a capacious glaſs veſſel, 
and gradually drop into it, of 
purified fixed vegetable alkali, 
diluted with fix times its weight 
of water, as much as us ſuffi- 
cient thoroughly to neutralize 
the acid. The efferveſcence be- 
ing finiſhed, ſtrain the liquor 
through paper ; and after proper 
evaporation, ſet it aſide to cry- 
ſtallize. 


Tur operator ought to take care 
that the vapour ſeparated during 
the efferveſcence ſhall not be appli- 
ed to his noſtrils; as fixed air, when 
applied to the olfactory nerves, 18 
highly deleterious to life. 

This is an elegant, and one of 
the leaſt troubleſome ways of pre- 
paring this ſalt. The Edinburgh 
College, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be drop- 
ped into the alkaline: by the con- 
verſe procedure now received, it 
is obviouſly more eaſy to ſecure a- 
gainſt a redundance of acidity; and 


kor the greater certainty in this 
point, 
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point, it may be expedient, as in 
the foregoing proceſs, to drop in a 
litle more of the alkaline ley than 
the ceſſation of the efferveſcence 
ſeems to require, 

In a former edition of the ſame 
Pharmacopœia, the acid was direc- 
ted to be diluted only with its e- 
qual weight of water, and the al- 
kali with that quantity of water 
which it is capable of imbibing 
from the atmoſphere. By that im- 
perfection there was not water e- 
nough to keep the vitriolated tartar 
diſſolved; on which account, as faſt 
2s the alkali was neutralized by the 
acid, a great part fell to the bottom 
in a powdery form, In order to 
obtain perfect and well formed cry- 
mals, the liquor ſhould not be ſet in 
the cold, but continued in mo- 
derate heat, ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear, that the water may 
ſlowly evaporate. 

It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixed alkaline 
ſalt do each readily unite with wa- 
ter, and ſtrongly attract moiſture, 
even from the air, yet the neutral 
reſulting from the combination of 
theſe two, vitriolated tartar, is one 
of the ſalts moſt difficult of ſolu- 
tion, very little of it being taken up 
by cold water. 

Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, 
as 2 ſcruple or half a dram, is an 
uleful aperient; in large ones, as 
four or five drams, a mild cathartic, 
which does not paſs off ſo haſtily as 
the ſal catharticus amarus, or ſul 
Glauberi, and ſeems to extend its 
action further. The wholeſale deal-. 
ers in medicines have comonly ſub- 
ſtituted for it an article otherwiſe al- 
molt uſeleſs in their ſhops, the re- 
ſiduum of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. 
This may be looked on as a venial 
:raud, if the ſpirit has been prepa- 
red as formerly directed, and the 
reſiduum diſſolved and cryſtallized : 
but it is a very dangerous one if the 
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vitriolic acid has been uſed in an 
over proportion, and the caput mor- 
tuum employed without cry ſtalliza- 
tion; the ſalt in this cafe, inſtead 
of a mild neutral one, of a mode. 
rately bitter taſte, proving highly 
acid. The purchaler ought there- 
fore to inſiſt on the ſalt being in 
a cryſtalline form. The cryſtals 
when perfect, are oblong, with fix 
flat ſides, and terminated at each 
end by a ſix- ſided pyramid : ſome 
appear compoſed of two pyramids 
joined together by the baſes; and 
many, in the moſt perfect cryſtalli. 
zations I have ſeen, are very irre- 
gular. They decrepitate in the fire, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of ſea-ſalt, for 
which they have ſometimes been 
miſtaken, 


SAL POLYCHRESTUS. 
Edin. 
Salt of many virtuet. 

Take 
Nitre in powder, 

Flowers of ſulphur, of each equal 
Parts. 

Mix them well together, and in- 
ject the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into a red-hot 
crucible: the deflagration being 
over, let the ſalt cool, after which 
it is to be put up in a glaſs veſſel 
well ſhut. The fait may be pu» 
rified by diſſolving it in warm 
water, filtering the ſolution, and 
exhaling it to dryneſs; or by cry- 
ſtallization. | 


Tuis is another method of uni- 
ting the vitriolic acid with the com- 
mon vegetable ſixt alkali. Both the 
nitre and the ſulphur are decom- 
pounded in the operation: the acid 
of the nitre, and the inflammable 
principle of the ſulphur, detonate 
together, and are diſſipated ; while 
the acid of the ſulphur (which, as 
we have already ſeen, if no other 
than the vitriolic acid) remains 
com- 
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combined with the alkaline baſis of 
the nitre. 'The ſhops, accordingly, 
have ſubſtituted the foregoing pre- 
paration for the ſal pochyreſt. 


NATRON VITRIOLATUM. 
| Lond. 
Vitriolated Natron. 
Take of 3 
The ſalt which remains after the 
diſtillation of the muriatic a- 
cid, two pounds: 
Diſtilled water, two pints and an 
a 
Burn out the ſuperfluous acid with 
* a ſtrong fire, in an open veſſel; 
then boil it for a little in the wa- 
ter: {train the ſolution, and ſet it 
by to cryſtallize. | 


SODA VITRIOLATA, vulgo 
SAL CATHARTICUS 
'- GLAUBERT. 
Edin. 

Fitriolated Soda, commonly called 
: Cathartic ſalt of Glauber. 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 
* which remains after the diſtilla- 

tion of ſpirit of ſea- ſalt: filtre 


the ſolution, and cryſtallize the 
falt. 7 £4 . . 


Taz directions given for the 
reparation of this ſalt, long known 
by the name of Sal mirabile Glau- 
beri, are nearly the ſame in the 
pharmacopeias of both colleges 
but thoſe of the London college 
are to be preferred, as being moſt 
accurate and explicit. | 
In a former edition of the E 
dinburgh pharmacopœia, it was or- 
dered, that if the cryſtals (obtained 
as above) proved too ſharp, they 
ſnould be again diffolyed in water, 
and the filtred liquor evaporated to 
ſuch a pitch only as may diſpoſe 
the ſalt to cryſtallize. But there 


* 


is no great danger of the cryſtals 


droving too ſharp, even when the 
Mmirit of ſalt is made with the lar- 


* 
. 
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geſt proportion of oil of vitriol di- 
rected under that proceſs. The li- 
pu which remains after the cry. 
allization is indeed very acid; and 
with regard to this preparation, it 
is convenient it ſhould be ſo; for 
otherwiſe the cryltals will be very 
ſmall, and likewiſe in a ſmall quan- 
tity. Where a ſufficient proportion 
of oil of vitriol has not been em- 
ployed in the diſtillation of the ſpi- 
rit, it is neceſſary to add ſome to 
the liquor, in order to promote the 
cryſtallization of the ſalt, 

The title of ſal catharticus, wh'-!, 
this ſalt has often had, expreſles ite 
medical viitues. Taken from halt 
an ounce to an ounce, or more, :t 
proves a mild and uſeful purgative ; 
and in ſmaller doſes, largcly dilu- 
ted, a ſerviceable aperient and diu- 
retic. The ſhops frequently ſubſti- 
tute ſor it the ſal catharticus amar us, 
which is nearly of the ſame quality, 
but ſomewhat more unpleaſant, 
and, as is ſaid, leſs mild in opera- 
tion. They are very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from each other, by th- 
effect of alkaline ſalts upon ſclu- 
tions of them. The ſolutions or 
Glauber's ſalt ſuſſer no viſibhle 
change from this addition, its own 
baſis being a true fixt alkali: but 
the ſolution of the ſal catharticus 
amarus grows inſtantly white and 
turbid, its bafis, which 1s an carth, 
being extricated copiouſly by th: 
alkaline ſalt, 


NITRUM PURIFICATUM. 
: | Lond. 
Purified Mitre. 
Take of 
Nitre, two pounds, 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 
Boil the nitre in the water till it be 
diſſolved; ſtrain the ſolution, and 
ſet it aſide to cryttallize. 


Common nitre contains uſually a 
conſiderable portion of ſea-ſalt, 
| which 
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which in this proceſs is ſeparated, 
the ſea-ſalt remaining diſſolved after 
the greateſt part of the nitre has cry- 
{tallized. The cryſtals which ſhoot 


yet the true magneſia muſt be an 
earth of a different kind, calcareous 
earths being rati.er aſtringent than 
purgative. The earthy baſis of the 


after the ſirſt evaporation are large, /al catharticus amarus is found to 


regular, and pure : but when the re- 
maining liquor is further evapora- 
ted, and this repeated a ſecond or 
third time, the cryſtals prove at 
length ſmall, imperfe&, and tipt 
with little cubical cryſtals of ſea ſalt. 

When rough nitre, in the ſtate 
wherein it is firſt extracted from the 
cartlis impregnated with it, is treat- 
ed in this manner: there remains at 
lat a liquor, called mother: ley 
which will no longer afford any 
cryllals. This appears to partici- 
pate of the nitrous and marine a- 
iche, and to contain an earthy mat - 
ter diſſolved by thoſe acids. On 
adding alkaline lixivia, the carth is 
precipitated ; and when throughly 
waſhed with water, proves inſipid. 
If the liquor be evaported to dry- 
nels, a bitteriſh laline matter is left ; 
which being ſtrongly calcined in a 
crucible, parts with the acids, and 
becomes, es in the other caſe, in- 
lipid. 

This earth has been celebrated as 
an excellent purgatiye, in the doſe 
cf 2 dram or two; and, in ſmaller 
doſes, as an alterant in hypochon- 
driacal and other diſorders. This 
medicine was for ſome time kept a 
great ſecret, under the name of 
Mognefia alba, Nitrous panacea, 
Lount Palma's poxeder, Il polvere allo 
deamon, Poudre de Senlinelli, &c. till 
Lanciſi made it public in his notes 
an the Metalloiheca Faticana, It 
las been ſuppoſed, that this earth is 
10 other than a portion of the lime 
commonly added in the elixation of 
tre at the European nitre-works: 
but though the ſpecimens of mag- 
aclia examined by Neumann, and 
iome of that which has lately been 
brought hither from abroad, gave 
Plain marks of a calcareous nature; 


have the properties aſcribed to the 
true magneſia of nitre, and appears 
to be the very ſame ſpecies of earth; 
from that ſalt therefore this medi- 
cine is now prepared, as will be ſeen 
hereafter. The magneſia alba dif- 
fers from calcareous earths, in ba- 
ving a leſs powerful attraction for 
ſixed air, and in not becoming cau- 
itic by calcination. 


KALI ACETATUM. 
Lond. 
Acetated Kai 

Take of 
Kali, one pound. 

Boil it, with a flow fire, in ur of 
ſive times its quantity of diſtil 
led vinegar; the etfervelcence 
ceaſing, let there be added, at dit- 
ferent times, more diſtilled vine + 
gar, until the laſt vinegar being 
nearly evaporated, the addition 
of freſh will excite no efferveſ- 
cence, which will happen when 
about twenty pounds of diſtilled 
vinegar are conſumed; after- 
wards let it be dried ſlowly. An 
impure ſalt will be left, which 
melt for a little while with a 
Now fire; then let it be diflolved 
in water, and filtered through 

aper. 

If the fuſion has been rightly per- 
formed, the firained liquor will 
be colourleſs ; if otherwiſe, of 2 
brown colour, 

Laſtly, evaporate th's liquor with 2 
flow fire, in a very ſhallow glaf: 
veſſel; frequently ftirring the 
maſs, that the ſalt may be mere. 
completely dried, which ſhould 
be kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 

The falt ought to be very white, 
and diſſolve wholly, both in water 
and ſpirit of wine, without leuv- 
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ing any feces. If the alt, al- 
though white, ſhould depoſite a- 
ny feces in ſpirit of wine, that 
ſolut ion in the ſpirit ſhould be fil- 
tered through paper, and the ſalt 
again dried. 


ALCALI FIXUM VEGETA- 
BILE ACETATUM, vulgo 
TARTARUM REGE- 
NERATUM. 

Edin. 

Aceiated fixed vegetable Allali, com- 
monly called Regenerated Tartar. 

Take of 

Salt of tartar, one pound. 

Boil it with a very gentle heat in 
four or five times its quantity of 
diſtilled vinegar ; add more diſtil- 
led vinegar, at different times, 
till on the watery part of the 
former quantity being nearly 
diſſipated by evaporation, the 
new addition of vinegar ceaſes 
to raiſe any efferveſcence. This 
happens, when about twenty 
pounds by weight of diſtilled 
vinegar has been conſumed. The 
impure ſalt remaining after the 
exſiccation, is to be liquefied with 
a gentle heat for a ſhort time, 
and it is proper that it ſhould 
only be for a ſhort time; then 
diſſolve it in water, and ſtrain 
through paper. If the lique- 
faction has been properly per- 
formed, the {trained liquor will 
be limpid; but if otherwiſe, of a 
brown colour. 

Evaporate this liquor with a very 
gentle heat in a ſhallow glaſs veſ- 
ſel, occaſionally ftirring the falt 
as it becomes dry, that its moĩ- 
ſture may ſooner be diſſipated. 
Then put it up into a veſſel very 
cloſely ſtopt, to prevent it from 
liquefying in the air. 


This ſalt had formerly the name 
t Sal diureticus in the London 


pharmacopœia; but that which 
they now employ, or perhaps in 
preference to it, the name of Potaſ- 
{a acetata gives a clearer idea of its 
nature. 

Tus purification of this ſalt is 
not a little troubleſome. The ope- 
rator muſt be particularly careful 
in melting it, not to uſe a great 
heat, or to keep it long liquehied ; 
a little ſhould be occaſionally taken 
out, and put into water; and as 
ſoon as it begins to part freely with 
its black colour, the whole is to be 
removed from the fire. In the lat 
drying, the heat muſt not be ſo 
great as to melt it; otherwiſe it 
will not prove totally ſoluble, If 
the ſolution in ſpirit of wine be 
exſiccated, and the remaining fal: 
liquefied with a very gentle fire, it 
gains the leafy appearance which 
has procured it the name Terra 
foliata. 

In the fourth volume of the-Me- 
moirs of the correſpondents of the 
French Academy, Lodo publiſhed, 
Mr Cadet has given a method of 
making the ſalt white at the firſt 
evaporation, without the trouble of 
any further purification. He cb- 
ſerves, that the brown colour de- 
pends on the oily matter of the 
vinegar being burnt by the heat 
commonly employed in the evapo- 
ration; and his improvement con- 
ſiſts in Ciminiſhing the heat at the 
time that this burning is liable to 
happen. The proceſs he recom- 
mends is as follows: 


Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of tartar in 
a ſufficient quantity of cold wa- 
ter; filtre the ſolution, and add 
by degrees as much diſtilled vi- 
negar as will ſaturate it, or a lit- 
tle more. Set the liquor to eva- 
porate in a ſtone- ware veſſel in 2 
gentle heat, not ſo ſtrong as to 


make it boil. When a pellieleap- 
pears 
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pears on the ſurface, the reſt of 
the proceſs mult be finiſhed in a 
water-bath. The liquor acquires 
by degrees an oily conſiſtence, 
and a pretty deep brown colour ; 
but the pellicle or ſcum on the 
top looks whitiſh, and when ta- 
ken off and cooled, appears a con- 
geries of little brilliant filver-like 
plates. The matrer 1s to be kept 
continually ſtirring, till it be 
wholly changed into this white 
flaky matter; the complete dry- 
ing of which is molt convenient- 
ly effected in a warm oven. 


Wr ſhall not take upon us to de- 
termine whether the pure or im- 
pure ſalt is preferable as a medicine; 
obſerving only, that the latter is 
more of a ſaponaceous nature, the 
former more acrid, though ſome- 
what more agreeable to the ſtomach. 
Mr Cadet reckons the ſalt prepared 
in his method ſuperior both to the 
brown and white forts made in the 
common way, as poſſeſſing both the 
cily quality of the one and the a- 
greeableneſs of the other, and as be- 
ing always uniform or of the ſame 
power; whereas the others are lia- 
ble to vary conſiderably, according 
to the degree of heat employed in 
the evaporation. They are all me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and may be 
ſo doled and managed as to prove 
either mildly cathartic, or power- 
fully diuretic : few of the ſaline de- 


obſtruents come up to them in vir- 


tue. he doſe is from half a ſcruple 
to a dram or two. A bare mixture, 
however, of alkaline ſalt and vine- 
gar, without exſiccation, is not per- 
laps much inferior as a medicine to 
the more elaborate ſalt. Two 
drams of the alkali, ſaturated with 
Vinegar, have been Known to oc- 
cation ten or twelve ftools in hy- 
Cropic caſes, and a plentiful diſ- 


charge of urine, without any incon- 
venience. 
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AQUA AMMONLE ACE- 
TATA. 
Lond. 
Water of acetated Ammonia. 
Take of 
Ammonia, by weight, two oun- 
ces; ; 
Diſtilled vinegar, four pints ; or 
as much as is ſufficient to ſa- 
turate the ammonia. 


Mix. 
SPIRITUS MINDERERI. 
Edinb. 
Spirit of Mindererus. 


Take any quantity of the volatile 
alkaline falt of ſal ammoniac, 
and gradually pour upon it di- 
{tilled vinegar till the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes; occaſionally ftir- 
ring the mixture to promote the 
action of the vinegar on the ſalt. 


THrovcn this article has long 
been known by the name of Spiri- 
tus Mendereri, ſo called from the 
inventor ; yet that employed by 
the London college is undoubtedly 
preferable, as giving a proper idea 
of its conſtituent parts. 

This is an excellent aperient ſa- 
line liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it proves commonly a powerful dia. 
phoretic or ſudoritic ; and as it o- 
perates without heat, it has place 
in febrile aud inflammatory diſor- 
ders, where medicines of the warm 
kind, if they fail of procuriug ſweat, 
aggravate the diſtemper. Its ac- 
tion may likewiſe be determined to 
the kidneys, by walking about in 
a cool air. The common doſe is 
half an ounce, either by itſelf, or a- 
long with other medicines adapted 
to the intention. Its ſtrength is 
not a little precarious, depending 
much on that of the vinegar; an 
inconvenience which cannot eafily 
be obviated, for the ſaline matter 
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is not reducible to the form of a 
concrete ſalt. 


KALI TARTARISATUM. 
Lond. 
Tartariſed Kali. 
Take of 
Kali one pound. 
Cryſtals of tartar, three pounds; 
Diſtilled water, boiling, one gal- 


1 


To the falt, diſſolved in water, 


throw in gradually the cryſtals 
of tartar, powdered : filtre the 
liquor, when cold, through pa- 
per : and, after duc evaporation, 


ſet it apart to cryſtallize. 


ALCALI FIXUM VEGETA- 
BILE TARTARISATUM, 
vulgo TARTARUM 
SOLUBILE. 

Edin. 
Tartarized vegetable fixed Alkali, 
commonly called Soluble Tartar. 

Take of 
Purified fixt vegetable alkaline 

{alt one pound; 
Water, fifteen pounds. 

To the falt diſſolved in the boiling 
water gradually add cryſtals of 
tartar in fine powder, as long as 
the addition thereof raiſes any 

. <ficrveſcence, which almoſt ceaſes 
before three times the weight of 

the alkaline ſalt hath been injec- 

ted; then ſtrain the cooled li- 
quor through paper, and after 
due eveporation ſet it aſide to 
cryſtallize. 


Common white tartar is perhaps 
preferable for this operation to the 
cryſtals uſually met with. Its im- 
purities can here be no objection; 
Unce it will be ſufficiently depura- 
ted by the ſubſequent filtration. 

The preparation of this medicine 
by either of the above methods is 


very eaſy ; though ſome chemiſts 


* 
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have rendered it ſufficiently trouble- 
ſome, by a nicety which is not at all 
wanted. They inſiſt upon hitting 
the very exact point of ſaturation 
between the alkaline ſalt and the a- 
cid of the tartar; and caution the 
operator to be extremely careful, 
when he comes near this mark, leſt 
by imprudently adding too large 2 
portion of either, he render the fall 
too acid or too alkaline. If the li- 
quor be ſuffered to cool a little be- 
fore it be committed to the filtre, 
and then properly exhaled and cry- 
itallized, no error of this kind can 
happen, the? the ſaturation ſhould 
not be very exactly hit: for ſince 
cryſtals of tartar are very difficultly 
ſoluble even in boiling water, and 
when diſſolved therein concrete a- 
gain upon the liquor's growing cold, 
if any more of them has been em- 
ployed than is taken up by the al- 
kali, this ſuperfluous quantity will 
be left upon the filtre; and on the 
other hand when too much of the 
alkali has been uſed, it will re- 
main uneryſtallized. The cryſtal- 
lization of this ſalt indeed cannot 
be effected without a good deal of 
trouble: it is therefore molt con- 
venient to let the acid ſalt prevail 
at firſt; to ſeparate the ſuperfluous 
quantity, by ſuffering che liquor to 
cool a little before filtration; and 
then proceed to the total evapora- 
tion of the aqueous fluid, which 
will leave behind it the neutral falt 
required. The moſt proper veſſel 
for this purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one 
iron diſcolours the falt. 

Soluble tartar, in doſes of aſcruple, 
half a dram, or a dram, is a mild 
cooling aperient : two or thrce 
drams commonly looſen the belly ; 
and an ounce proves pretty ſtrongly 
purgative. It has been particular- 
ly recommended as a purgative for 
maniacal and melancholic patients. 
Malouin ſays, it is equal in oy 

8 
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tive virtue to the cathartic ſalt of 
Glauber. . It is an uſeful addition 
to the purgatives of the reſinous 
kind, as it promotes their opera- 
tion, and at the tame time tends to 
correct their gripiug quality. But 
it muſt never be given in conjunc- 
tion with any acid; for all acids 
decompound it, abſorbing its alka- 
line ſalt, aud precipitating the tar- 
tar. On this account it is impro— 
per to join it to tainarinds, or ſuch 
like acid fruits; which is too often 
done in the extemporaneous prac— 
tice of thoſe phyſicians who ore 
fond of mixing different cathartics 
together. 


NATRON TARTARISATUM 
Lund. 
Tartarized Natron. 

Take of 
Natron, twenty ounces ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, powdered, two 

pounds; 
Dittilled water, 
pints. 

Diſſolve the natron in the water, 
and gradually add the cryſtals of 
tartar ; filtre the liquor through 
paper; evaporate, and ſet it a® 
lide to cryſtallize. 


boiling, ten 


SODA TARTARISATA, vul- 
go SAL RUPELLENSIS. 
Ldiub. 

Tartarized Soda, commonly called 
Rachel Salt. 

The Sal Rupellenſit may be prepa- 


red from puriſied foſſile alkaline 


{alt and cryſtals of tartar, in the 
ſame manner as directed for the 
tartarum ſolubile, 


Tuts is a ſpecies of ſoluble tar- 
tar, made with the ſalt of kali or 
ſoda, which is the ſame with the 
mineral alkali, or baſis of ſea - ſalt. 
It cryſtallizes far more caſily than 
the preceding preparation, and does 
not, like it, grow moiſt in the air. 


3 


' {es of chalic- 
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It is alſo conſiderably leſs purga- 
tive, but is equally decompounded 
by acids. It appears to be a very 
elegant falr, and begins now to come 
into ellcem in this country, as it 
tas long been in France, 


ALUMINIS PURIFICATIO. 
Lond. 
Purifcation of Alum. 

Take of 4 4 

Alum, one pound; 
Chalk, one dram by weight ; 
Dittilled water, one piut. 

Boil them a little, flrain, and ſet 
the liquor aſide to cryſtallize. 


We have already offered ſome 
obſervations on alum in the Materia 
Medica; and in general it comes 
from the alum works in England 
in a ſtate of ſuch purity as to be fir 
for every purpoſe in medicine : ac- 
cordingly we do not obſerve that 
the puritication of alum has a place 
in any other pharmacopœias; but 
by the preſent proceſs it will be 
freed, not, only from different im- 
purities, but alſo from ſuperabua- 
daut acid. 


ALUMEN USTUM. 
Lond. Edinb. 
Burnt Alum. 
Take of ; 
Alum, half a pound. 
Burn it in an earthen veſſel ſo long 


as it bubbles. 


Tuis, with ſtrict proprĩety, ouglit 
rather, perhaps, to be called dried 
alum than burit alum: for the only 
effect of the burning here directed 
is to expel the water. In this ſlate 
it is ſo acrid as to be frequently 
employed as an efcharutic ; and it. 
is with this intention, chiefly, that 
it has a place in our pharmacopœ- 
1as : but it has ſometimes alſo been 
taken internally, particularly in ca- 
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SAL five SACCHARUM 
LACTIS. 
Suec. 

Take of the whey of milk, prepa- 
red by runnet, any quantity : 
let it be boiled over a moderate 
fire to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup; 
then put it in a cold place, that 
cryſtals may be formed. Let the 
fluid which remains be again ma- 
naged in the fame manner, and 
tet the cryſtals formed be waſhed 
with cold water, 


Ir has been by ſome imagined, 
that the ſuperiority of one milk o- 
ver another depends on its con- 
taining a larger proportion of this 
ſaline or ſaccharine part; and pat- 


' ticularly, that upon this the re- 


puted virtues of aſs milk depend. 
Hence this preparation has been 
greatly celebrated in diſorders of 
the breaſt, but is far from anſwer- 
ing what has been expected from it. 
It has little "rn I and is diffi- 
cult of ſolution in water. A ſaline 
ſubſtance, much better deſerving 
the name of ſugar, may be obtained 
by evaporating new milk, particu- 
larly that of the aſs, to dryneſs, di- 
geſting the dry matter in water till 
the water has extracted its ſoluble 
parts, and then inſpiſſating the fil- 
tered liquor. This preparation is 
of great ſweetneſs, though neither 
white nor cryſtalline; nor is it per- 
haps in the pure cryſtallizable parts 
of milk that its medicinal virtues 
reſide ; and fo little reliance is put 
on it as a medicine, that it has 
no place in the London or Edin- 
burgh pharmacopwias; although it 
long hes ſtood, and ſtill ſtands, in 
the foreign ones. 


SAL ACETOSELLF. 
Sec. 
Salt of ſorrel. | 
Take any quantity of the expreſſed 
Juice of the leaves of wood-ſor- 
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rel; let it boil gently, that the 
feculent matter may be ſepara- 
ted; then {train it till it be clear, 
and after this boil it on a mode. 
rate fire to the conſiſtence of x 
ſyrup. Put it into long necked 
glaſs veſſels, and place it in a 
cold fituation that it may cry. 
ſtallize. Let theſe cryſtals be 
diſſolved in water, and again 
formed into purer ones, 


To make the ſorrel yield its juice 
readily, it ſhould be cut to 
pieces, and well bruiſed in a ſmall 
mortar, before it be committed to 
the preſs. The magma which re- 
mains in the bag ſtill retaining no 
inconſiderable quantity of faline 
matter, may be advantageouſly boil. 
ed in water, and the decoction add - 
ed to the expreſſed juice. The 
whole may be afterwards depurated 
together, either by the method a- 
bove directed, or by running the li- 
quor ſeveral times through a linen 
cloth. In ſome caſes, the addition 
of a conſiderable portion of water is 
neceſſary, that the juice, thus dilu- 
ted, may part the more freely with 
its feculencies ; on the ſeparation of 
which the ſuceefs of the proceſs 
much depends. 

The evaporation ſhould be per- 
formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba- 
ſons, or ia ſuch earthen ones as are 
of a compact cloſe texture ; ſuch 
are thoſe uſually called tone-ware. 
The common earthen veſſels are 
ſubje& to have their glazing cor 
roded, and are ſo extremely porous, 
as readily to imhibe and retain a 
good quantity of the liquor; me- 
tallic veſſels are particulary apt to 
be corroded by theſe acid kinds of 


Juices. 


Theſe juices are ſo viſcid, and 


abound ſo much with heterogene- 
ous matter, of a quite different na- 
ture from any thing ſaline, that 3 


pellicle, or pure ſaline ineruſtation 


upon 


Chap. 7. 


upon the ſurface, is in vain expec- 
ted. Boerhaave therefore, and the 
more expert writers in pharmaceu- 
tical chemiſtry, with great judge- 
ment direct the evaporation of the 
ſuperfluous moiſture to be continued 
until the matter has acquired the 
eonſiſtence of cream. If it be now 
ſuffered to ſtand for an hour or two 
in a warm place, it will, notwith- 
ſtanding the former depurations, 
depoſite a freſh ſediment, from which 
it ſhould be warily decanted before 
it be put into the veſſel in which it 
is deſigned to be cryſtallized. 

Some recommend an unglazed 
carthen veſſel as preferable for this 
purpoſe to a glaſs one; the ſmooth- 
neſs of the latter being ſuppoſed to 
hinder the ſalt from ſticking there- 
to; while the juice eafily inſinna- 
ting itſelf into the pores of the for- 
mer, has a great advantage of ſhoot- 
ing its ſaline ſpicula to the ſides. 
Others ſlightly incruſtate the fides 
and bottom of whatever veſſel they 
employ with a certain miueral ſalt, 
which greatly diſpoſes the juice to 
eryſtallize, to which of itſelf it is 
very averſe: but this addition is, 
with regard to its medical virtue, 
quite different from the ſalt here in- 
tended. | 

The liquor which remains after 
the cryſtallization may be depura- 
ted by a gentle colature, and after 
due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot again ; 
when a farther produce of cryltals 
will be obtained. 

The proceſs for obtaining this 
{alt is very tedious; and the quan- 
tity of ſalt which the juices afford 
23 extremely ſmall ; hence they are 
hardly ever made or expected in 
the ſhops, They may be ſome- 
what ſooner ſeparated from the 
mucilage and other feculencies, 
by clarification with whites of 
«= and by adding very pure white 

Y. 
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In the manner above deſcribed, 
ſalts may alſo be obtained from 0- 
ther acid, auſtere, and bitteriſh 
plants, which contain but a {mall 
quantity of oil. 

The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 
have not been ſufficiently determi- 
ned from experience. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that they do 
not, as has been ſuppoſed, poſſeſs 
the virtues of the ſubjects entire, 
excepting only the acids and ſweets. 
The others ſeem to be, almoſt all of 
them, nearly ſimilar, whatever plant 
they were obtained from. In wa- 
tery extracts of wormwood, carduus, 
camomile, and many other vegeta- 
bles, kept for ſometime in a ſoft 
ſtate, there may be obſerved fine ſa- 
line effloreſcences on the ſurfacef 
which have all nearly the ſame tafte, 
ſomewhat of the nitrous kind. They 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to be in rea- 
lity no more than an impure ſpecies 
of volatile nitre (that is, a ſalt com- 
poſed of the nitrous acid and vela- 
tile alkali) : thoſe which were exa · 
mined by the chemiſts of the French 
academy deflagrated in the fire, 
and being triturated with fixt alka- 
li, exhaled an urinous odour; plain 
marks of their containing thoſe two 
ingredients. 


SAL ACIDUM BORACIS. 
Suec. 


Acid Salt of Borax. 


Take of 


Borax, an ounce and a half, 
Warm ſpring-water, one pound. 
Mix them in a glaſs veſſel, that the 
borax may be diffolved ; then 
pour into it three drams of the 
concentrated acid of vitriol: e - 
vaporate the liquor till a pelliele 
appears upon it ; after this let it 
remain at reſt till the cryſtals be 
formed. Let them be waſhed with 
cold water and kept for uſe, 
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Tuis ſalt, which has long hecn 
known by the title of Sal fc 
Homber:i/, is not unfrequently for- 


med dy ft blimation : but the pro- 


ceſs by cryitallization here directed 
is loss troubleſome, though the ſalt 
proves generally leſs white, and is 
apt likewiſe to retain a part of 
Glauber's ſalt, eſpecially if the e- 
vaporation be long protracted. 

The ſalt of borax to the tuſte ap- 
pears to he a neutral; but when it 
13 <xamined by culled. i it ſhews the 
preHerties of an acid, efferveſcing, 
unit ig, and cryſtallizing with them, 


au it deſtroys their alkaline quali- 


tv. It diffolves both in water and 
ſoirit of wine, although not very 
readily in either. 

The virtues attributed to it may 


in ſome degree be mferred from the 
name of ſedative, by which it was 


long diſtinguiſhed. It has been 
fi ppoſed to be à mild anodyne, to 
diminiſh febrile heat, to prevent or 
remove delirium; and to allay, at 
leaſt for ſome time, ſpaſmodical 
affections, particularly thoſe which 
are the attendants of hypochondri- 
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aſis and hyſteria. It may be yi. 
ven in doſes from two to tw enty 


Frains. 


SAL AMMONTACUM DE. 
PURATUM. 
Suecc 
Purified Sal ammoniac. 
Diſſolve fal ammoniac in fpring- 
water; ſtrain the liquor through 
paper; evaporate it to dryreis 
in a glaſs veſſel by means of a 
moderate fire. 


Tux ſal ammoniac imported 
from the Mediterranean often con- 
tains ſuch impurities as to render 
the above procels neceſſary 4 but 
that which is prepared in Britain 
from ſoot and fea-ſalt, is in general 
brought to market in a ſtate of 
very great purity. Hence this pro- 
ceſs is now altogether omitted both 
in the - London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopœias. It furniſhes, how- 
ever, when neceſſary, an <afy aud 
effectual mode of o taining a pure 
ammonia muriata. 


CAP, 


Chap. 8. 
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Magnefſia. 


F..-- 
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MAGNESIA ALBA, 
Lond. 
White Magneſia. 

Take of 
Biter purging ſalt, 

Kali, each two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, boiling, twenty 
pints. 

Diſſolve the bitter ſalt and the kali 
ſeparately in ten pints of water, 
and filtre through paper ; then 
mix them. Boil the liquor a 
little while, and ftrain it while 
hot through linen, upon which 
will remain the white magneſia ; 
then waſh away, by repeated af- 
fuſions of diſtilled water, the vi- 
triolated kali. 


MAGNESIA ALBA, 
Etdinb. 

White Magneſia. 

Take of 1255 
bitter purgiog ſalt, 

Purified fixed vegetable alkali, 
equal weights. 

Diſſolve them ſeparately in double 
their quantity of warm water,aud 
let the liquor be ſtrained or o- 
therwiſe freed from the feces: 
then mix them, and inſtantly add 
eight times their quantity of 
warm water, Let the liquor 
boil a little, ſtirring it very 
well at the ſame time; then 


let it reſt till the heat be ſome- 
what diminiſhed ; after which 
ſtrain it through a cloth: the 
magneſia will remain upon the 
cloth, and it is to be waſhed with 
pure water till it be altogether 
void of ſaline taſte. 


Tus proceſſes here directed by 
the London and Edinburgh colle- 
ges are nearly the ſame ; but the 
ormer ſeem to have improved 
ſomewhat on the latter, both in ſim- 
plifying the proceſs, and in the em- 
ployment of diſtilled water. 

The fal catharticus amarus, or 
Epſom ſalt, is a combination of the 
vitriolic acid and magneſia. In this 
proceſs then, a double elective at- 
traction takes place: the vitriolic 
acid forſakes the magneſia and joins 
the mild alkali, for which it has 
a greater attraction ; while the 
magneſia in its turn unites with the 
fixed air diſcharged from the mild 
alkali, and ready to be abſorbed by 
any ſubſtance with which it can 
combine. 

We have therefore two new pro- 
ducts, viz. a vitriolated tartar, and 
magneſia united with fixed air. 
The former is diſſolved in the wa- 


ter, and may be preſerved for uſe; 


the latter, as being much leſs ſoluble, 
ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. 


The 
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The intention of employing ſuch a 
large;quantity of water and of the 
boiling is, that the vitriolated tar- 
tar may be all thoroughly diſſolved, 
this ſalt being ſo ſcarcely ſoluble in 
water, that without this expedient 
a part of it might be precipitated 
along with the magneſia. It might 
perhaps be more convenient to em- 
ploy the mineral alkali; which form- 
10g a Glauber's ſalt with the vitrio- 
he acid, would require leſs water for 
its ſuſpenſion. By the after abtu- 
tions, however, the magneſia is ſuf- 
ficiently freed from any portion of vi- 
triolated zartar-which may have ad- 
hered to it. 

The ablutions ſhould be made 
with very pure water; for nicer 
e ee water may be uſed 
with, advantage; and ſoft water is 
in every caſe neceſſary. Hard wa- 
ter for this proceſs is peculiarly in- 
admiſſible, as the principle in wa- 
ters giving the property called hard- 
neſs, is generally owing to an im- 
perfect nitrous ſelenite, whoſe baſe 
is capable of being diſengaged by 
magneſia united with fixed air. For 
though the attractlon of magneſia 
itſelf to the nitrous acid; is not 
greater than that of caleareous 
earths; yet when combined with 
fixed air, a peculiar circumſtance 
intervenes, whence it is deducible, 
that the ſum of the forces tending to 
join the calcareous earth with the air 
of the magneſia, and the magneſia 
with the acid, is greater than the 
ſum of the forces tending to join 
the calcareous earth with the acid, 
and the magneſia with the fixed 
air. 

This phenomenon muſt therefore 
depend on the preſence of fixed air, 
and its greater attraction for lime 
than for magneſia, On this ac- 
count, if hard water be uſed, a quan- 
tity of calcareous earth muſt infall- 


ly be depoſited on the magneſia; 
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while the nitrous acid with which 
it was combined in the water, will 
in its turn attach itſelf to a portion 
of the magneſia, forming what may 
be called a nitrous magngſia. 

All the alkalies and alſo calcare. 
ous earths, have a greater at traction 
for fixed air than magneſia has; 
Hence, if this laſt be precipitated 
from its ſolution in acids by cauſtic 
alkali, it is then procured free from 
fixed air: but for this purpoſe cal- 
cination is more generally employ- 
ed in the manner deſcribed in the 
proceſs which next follows. Mag- 
neſia is ſchrcely at all ſoluble 
in water: the infinitely ſmall 
portion which this fluid is ca- 
pable of taking up, is owing to 
the fixed air of the magneſia; an! 
it has been lately diſcovered, that 
water impregnated with this acid 
is capable of diſſolving a conſider- 
able portion: for this purpoſe it is 
neceſſary to employ magneſia al- 
ready ſaturated with ſixed air, as 


magneſia deprived of this air would 


quickly ahſtract it from the water, 
whereby the force of the latter 
would be very conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed. Such a ſolution of magneſia 
might be uſeful for ſeveral purpoſes 


ia medicine. 


Macexes14 is the ſame ſpecies of 
earth with that obtained from the 
mother-ley of nitre, which was for 
ſeveral years à celebrated ſecret in 
the hands of ſome particular perfons 
abroad. Hoffman, who deſcribes 
the preparations of the aitrous mag- 
neſia, gives it the character of an 
uſeful antacid, a ſafe and inoffenſive 
laxative in doſes of a dram or two, 
and a diaphoretic and diuretic when 
given in ſmaller doſes of fifteen or 
twenty grains. Since his time, it 
has had a conſiderable place in the 
practice of foreign phyſicians; and 
is now in great eſteem among us, 

. Pars 
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icularly in heart · burns, and for 
reventing or removing the many 
diſorders which children are ſo fre- 
quently thrown into from a redun- 
dance of acid humours in the firſt 
paſſages: It is preferred, on ac- 
count of its laxative quality, to the 
common abſorbents, which, unleſs 
gentle purgatives be occaſionally 
given to carry them off, are apt to 
lodze in the body, and occaſion a 
coſtiveneſs very detrimental to in- 
fants. 

Magneſia alba, when prepared in 
perfection, is a white and very ſub- 
tile earth, perfectly void of ſmell or 
taſte, of the claſs of thoſe which 
diſſolve in acids. It diſſolves freely 
even in the vitriolic acid ; which, 
in the common way of making ſolu- 
tions, takes up enly an inconſider- 
able portion of other earths. Com- 
bined with this acid, it forms the 
bitter purging, or Epſom ſalt, very 
ealy ſoluble in water; while the 
common abſorbents form with the 
ſame acid almoſt inſipid concret es, 
very difficult of ſolution. Solu- 
tions of magneſia in all acids are 
bitter and purgative; while thoſeof 
the other earths are more or leſs 
auſtere and aſtringent. A large 
doſe of magneſia, if the ſtomach 
contain no acid to diſſolve it, does 
not purge or produce any ſenſible 


effect: a moderate one, if an acid 


be lodged there, or if acid liquors 
be taken after it, procures ſeveral 
ſtools ; whereas the common abſor- 
bents, m the ſame circumſtances, 
inſtead of looſening, bind the belly. 
It is obvious, therefore, that mag- 
neſia is ſpecifically different from 
the other earths, and that it is ap- 
plicable to ſeveral uſeful purpoſesin 


medicine. 


Magneſia was formerly made 


with the mother-water of nitre eva- 
porated to dryneſs, or precipitated 
dy a fixed alkali, It has gone un- 
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der different names, as the Mut: 
powder of the Count of Palma, Poav- 
der of Sentinelle, Polychreft, Laxative 
powder, &c. It ſeems to have got 
the character alla to diſtinguiſh it 
it from the dark coloured mineral 
called alſo magnęſia or manganeſe ; 2 
ſubſtance poſſeſſing very different 
properties. We have not heard 
that pure native magneſia has been 
found in its uncombined ſtate. A 
combination of it with ſulphur has 
been diſcovered to cover a ſtratum 
of coal at Littty in Lower Nor- 
mandy. It has alſo been found in 
certain ſerpentine earths in Saxony, 
and in marly and alum earths. 


MAGNESIA USTA. 
Lend. 
Cakined magnęſia. 

Take of 

White magneſia, four ounces. 
Expoſe it to a ſtrong heat for two 

hours; and, when cold, ſet it by. 

Keep it in a veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


MAGNESIA USTA. 
Edin. 
Calcined magngſia. 

Let magneſia, put into à crucible, 
be continued in a red heat for 
two hours; then put it up in 
cloſe glaſs veſſels. 


Br this proceſs the magneſia is 
freed of fixed air; which, according 
to Dr Black's experiments, conſti- 
tutes about {x of its weight. A 
kind of opaque foggy vapour is ob- 
ſerved to eſcape during the calcina- 
tion, which 1s nothing elſe than a 
quantity of fine particles of mag- 
neſia buoyed off along with a ſtream 
of the diſengaged air. About the 


end of the operation, the magneſia 


exhibits a kind of luminous, or 
phoſphoreſcent property; and this 
may be conſidered as a pretty exact 
criterion of its being deprived of air. 
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* Calcined magneſia 13 equall 
mild as when ſaturated with fixed 
air; and this circumſtance is ſuffi> 


cient to eltabliſh a difference be-/ 


tween 1t and calcareous earths; all 
of which are converted, by calcina- 
tion, into a cauſtic quicklime, 

The magnetia uſta is uſed for 
the ſame general purpoſes as the 
magneſia combined with fixed air. 
In certain affections of the ſtomach, 
accompanied with much flatulence, 
the calcined magneſia is found pre- 
ferable, not only as containing more 
of the real earth of magaeſia in a 
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given quantity, but as being alſo 
deprived of its air. It neutralizes 
the acid of the ſtomach, without 
that extrication of air, which is et- 
ten atroubleſome conſequence in em- 
ploying the aerated magneſia in 
theſe complaints. It is proper to 
obſerve, that magneſia, whether 
combined with, or deprived of fiat 
air, is ſimilar to the mild calcareous 
earths in promoting and increaſing 
putrefaction. The ſame has cven 
been obſerved with reſpect to the 
Epſom and ſome other ſalts which 
have this earth for their baſc. 
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PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTT. 
Lond, 


Waſhed flowers of ſulphur.. 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, one pound ; 
Diſtilled water, four piats. 


Boil the flowers of ſulphur a little 


while in the diſtilled water; 
then pour off this water, and waſh 
off the acid with cold water; 


laſtly, dry the flowers. 


Is the former editions of our 
pharmacopeias, directions were gi- 
ven for the preparation of the flow- 
ers of ſulphur themſelves: But as a 


large apparatus is neceſſary for do- 


ing it with any advantage, it is now 
ſcarcely never attempted by the apo- 
thecaries. When the flowers are 


properly prepared, no change is 
made on the qualities of the ſul- 
phur. Its impurities only are ſe- 
parated ; and at the ſame time it is 
reduced to a finer powder than it 
can eaſily be brought to by any o- 
ther means. But as the flower: 
of ſulphur are generally ſublimeqd 
in very capacious rooms, which 
contain a large quantity of ar, or 
in veſſels not perfe&ly cloſe ; ſome 
of thoſe that ariſe at nrit are apt to 
take fire, and thus are changed in- 
to a volatile acid vapour, which 
mingling with the flowers that ſub- 
lime afterwards, communicates to 
them a conſiderable degree of act 
dity. In this cafe, the ablution 


here directed is for the general uſe 


of the medicine abſolutely necel- 
ſary. 


Chap. 9. 


fary ; for the flowers, thus taint- 
ed with acid, ſometimes occaſion 
gripes, and may, in other reſpects, 
be productive of effects different 
from thoſe of pure ſulphur. There 
are, however, ſome particular com- 
binations, to which they are ſuppo- 
ſed to be better adapted when un- 
waſhed, ſuch as their union with 
mercury into æthiops mineral; and 
accordingly for that preparation 
the unwaſhed flowers are directed 


by the London college. 


KALI SULPHURATUM. 
Lond. 
Sulphurated Kali. 

Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce ; 
Kali, five ounces. 

Mix the ſalt with the melted ful- 
phur, by frequently ſtirring, un- 
til they unite into an uniform 
maſs. 


Tas preparation in the former 
editions of our pharmacopœias had 
the name of Lepar ſulphuris. 

It is much more convenient to 
melt the ſulphur ſirſt by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, as 
here directed, than to grind them 
together, and afterwards endeavour 
to melt them as ordered in former 
editions: For in this laſt caſe the 
mixture will not flow ſufficiently 
thir to be properly united by ſtir- 
ring; and the fulphur either takes 
fire, or ſublimes in flowers; which 
probably has been the reaſon why 
lo large a proportion of it has been 
commonly directed. Even in the 
preſent method a conſiderable part 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated; 
and if it were not, the hepar would 
not be of its due quality: for one 
part of ſulphur requires two of the 
alkaline ſalt to render it perfectly 
ſoluble in water, which this prep- 
ration ought to be. 
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The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ſmell, and a nauſeous taſte. Solu- 
tions of it in water, made with ſu- 
gar into a ſyrup, have been recom- 
mended in coughs and other difor- 
ders of the breaſt. Our Pharmaco- 
pœias, nevertheleſs, have deſerved- 
ly rejected this ſyrup, as common 
practice has almoſt done the bal- 
ſams. Solutions of the hepar, in 
water, have been alſo recommend- 
ed in herpetic and other cutaneous 
affections. Some phyſicians have 
even employed this folution, in a 
large 3 as a bath for the 
cure of pſora; and in caſes of ti- 
nea capitis, it has often been uſed 
by way of lotion. . 

The hepar, digeſted in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, imparts a rich gold 
colour, a warm, ſomewhat aroma- 
tic taſte, and a peculiar, not un- 
grateful ſmell. A tincture of this 
kind 1s kept in the ſhops under the 
name of another mineral. The he- 
par ſulphuris has been by ſome 
ſtrongly recommended to prevent, 
the effects of mineral poiſon. 


OLEUM SULPHURATUM 
BT PETROLEUM SUL- 
PHURATUM. 

Lond. 8 
Sulfhurated Oil and ſulphurated Pe- 
troleum. 
Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, four oun- 
ces; 

Olive oil, ſixteen ounces. 

Boil the flowers of brimſtone, with 


the oil, in a pot ſlightly covered, 


until they be united. 

In the fame manner is made /ulphu- 
rated petroleum. . 
Tarsr articles are analogous to 

what had formerly a place in our 

pharmacopœias under the titles of 

Balſamum ſulphuris ſimplex, craſſum 

et Barbadenſe, And beſides theſe, 
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4 place was allo given to the balſa- 
mum ſulphuris aniſatum, terebin- 
thinatum, &c. While theſe articles, 
however, are now baniſhed from 
our pharmacopœias, even thoſe re- 
tained are leſs in uſe than for- 
merly. 

Theſe preparations are more con- 
vemently and fately made in a tall 
glaſs body, with the mouth at leaſt 
an inch in diameter, than in the cir- 
culatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared: for when the ſul- 
phur and oil begin to act vche- 
mently upon each other, they not 
enly rarity into a large volume, but 
likewiſe throw out impetuouſly 
great quantities of an elaſtic vapour; 
which, if the veſſels be cloſed, or 
the orifices not ſufficient to allow it 


a free exit, will infallchly burſt them : 


Hoffman relates a very remarkable 
hiſtory of the effects of an accident 
of this kind. In the veſſel above 
recommended, the proceſs may be 
completed, without danger, in four 
or tive hours, by duly managing the 
fire, which ſhould be very gentle 
for ſome time, and afterwards in- 
creaſed ſo as to make the oil juſt 
bubble or boil ; in which ſtate it 
thould be kept till all the ſulphur 
appears to be taken up. 

Efential oils employed as men- 
itrua for ſulphur, undergo a great 
alteration from the degree of heat 
neceflary for enabling them to diſ- 
folve the ſulphur ; and hence the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 
their flavour as might be expected. 
It mould therefore ſeem more eli- 
gible to add a proper quantity of 
the eſſential oil to the ſimple bal- 
ſam; theſe readily incorporate by 
2 gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. We may 
thus comple a balſam more — - 
than thoſe made in the manner for- 


metly recommended, and which 


retains ſo much of the flavour dg 
the oil, as is in ſome meaſure ſuf. 
ficient to cover the taſte of the 
fulphur, and render it ſupportable. 
The balſams of ſulphur have been 
ſtrongly recommended in coughs, 
conſumptions, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs : But the re- 
putation which they have had in 
theſe caſes, does not appear to have 
been built on any fair trial or ex- 
perience of their virtues, They are 
manifeſtly hot, acrimonious, and 
irritating; and therefore ſhould be 
uſed with the utmoſt caution. They 
have frequently been found to in- 
jure the appetite, offend the ſto- 
mach and viſcera, parch the body, 
and occaſion thirſt and febrile heats. 
The doſe of the fimple balſam is 
from ten to forty drops: thoſe with 
eſlential oils are not given in above 
half theſe quantities. Externally. 
they are employed for cleanſing and 
healing foul running ulcers. Boer- 
haave conjectures, that their uſe in 
theſe caſes gave occaſion to the vir- 
tues aſcribed to them when taken 
internally. 


SULPHUR PRAECIPITA- 
TUM. 
Lond. 
Precipitated Sulphur. 

Take of 
Sulphurated kali, fix ounces ; 
Diſtilled water, one pound and 

an half; 
Vitriolic acid, diluted, as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Boil the ſulphurated kali in the di- 
{tilled water until it be diſſolved. 
Filter the liquor through paper, 
to which add the vitriolzc acid. 
Wath the precipitated powder by 
often pouring on water till it be- 
comes * | 


Tuis preparation is not ſo white 
as that of the laſt pharmacopeiay 
which 


Chap. 10. 


which was made with quicklime; 
and which in ſome pharmacopœias 
had the name of /ac ſulphurts. 

Pure lac ſulphuris is not different 
in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf: 
to which it is preferred in ungu— 
ents, &c. only on account of its 
colour. The whiteneſs does not 
proceed from the ſulphur having loſt 
any of its parts in the operation, or 
from any new matter ſuperadded: 
-for if common ſulphur be ground 
with alkaline ſalts, and ſet to ſub- 
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lime, it riſes of a like white co- 
lour, the whole quantity of the al- 
kali remaining unchanged ; and if 
the lac be melted with a gentle 
ſire, it returns into yellow ſulphur 
again. 

It may be obſerved, that the 
name lac ſulphuris, or mill of ſul- 


phur, applied among us to the pre- 


cipitate, is by the French writers 
confined to the white liquor be- 
fore the precipitate has fallen from 
It. 


EE 


P RAS YARATA ANTIMONII. 


PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 


A NTIMONY is compoſed of a 
metal, united with ſulphur or 
common brimſtone. 
if powdered antimony be expoſed 
to a gentle fire, the ſulphur. ex- 
hales; the metallic part remain- 
ing in form of a white calx, re- 
dueible, by proper fluxes, into a 
whitiſh brittle metal, called re- 
gulus, This is readily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other bodies of 
that claſs, by its not being ſo- 
ible in aquafortis ; its proper 
menitruum is aqua regia. 

it aqua regia be poured on crude 
antimony, the metallic part will 
be diſſolved; and the ſulphur 
thrown out, partly to the ſides of 
the veſſel, and partly to the ſur- 
face of the liquor, in the form of 
a greyiſh yellow ſubſtance. This, 
:eparated and purified by ſubli- 
mation, appears on all trials the 
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fame with pure common 'brim- 
ſtone. 

The metal freed from the ſulphur 
naturally blended with it, and 
afterwards fuſed with common 
brimſtone, reſumes the appear- 
ance and qualities of crude anti- 
mony. 


Tur antimonial metal is a me- 
dicine of the greateſt power of any 
known ſubſtance; a quantity too 
minute to be ſenſible in the ten- 
dereſt balance, is capable of produ- 
cing violent effects, if taken diſ- 
ſolved, or in a ſoluble ſtate. If gi- 
ven in ſuch a form as to be imme- 
diately miſcible with the animal 
fluids, it proves violently emetic , 
if ſo managed as to be more ſlowly 
acted on, cathartic; and in either 
caſe, if the doſe be extremely ſmall, 
diaphoretic, Thus, though vege- 
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table acids extract fo little from 
this metal, that the remainder ſeems 
to have loſt nothing of its weight, 
the tinctures prove in no large doſes 
ſtrongly emetie, and in ſmaller ones 
powerfully diaphoretic. The reg u- 
Ius has been caſt into the form of 
pills, which acted as violent ca- 
thartics, though without ſuffering 
any ſenfible diminution of weight 
in their paſſage through the body; 
and this repeatedly, for a great 
number of times. 

This metal, diveſted of the in- 
flammable principle which it has in 
common with other metallic bodies 
that are reduced to a calx, becomes 
indiſſoluble and inactive. The calx 
nevertheleſs, urged with a ſtrong 
fire, melts into a glaſs, which is as 
eaſy of ſolution, and as violent in 
operation, as the regulus itſelf ; the 
glaſs, thoroughly mixed with ſuch 
Jubſtances as prevents its ſolubility, 
as wax, reſins, and the like, 1 is again 
rendered — 


8 acids, as has already 
been obſerved, diſſolve but an ex- 
tremely minute portionof this metal: 
the ſolution nevertheleſs is power- 
fully emetic and cathartic. The 
nitrous and vitriolic acids only cor- 
rode it into a powder, to which they 
adhere ſo lightly as to be ſeparable 
in a confiderable degree by water, 
and totally by fire, leaving the re- 
gulus in form of a calx finular to 
that prepared by fire alone. "The 
marine acid has a very different ef- 
fect; this reduces the regulus into 
a violent corrofive ; and though it 
difficultly unites, yet it adheres ſo 
very cloſely as not to be ſeparable 
by any ablation, nor by fire, the 
regulus ariſing along with it. The 
Aitrous or vitriolic acids expel the 
marine, and thus reduce the corro- 
five into a calx ſimilar to the fore- 
going. 

1 
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Part III. 
Sulphur remarkably abates the 


power of this metal: and hence 
crude antimony, in which the regu- 
lus appears to be combined with 
ſulphur, from one-fourth to one. 
half its weight, proves altogether 
mild. If a part of the ſulphur be 
taken away, by ſuch operations as 
do not deftroy or calcine the metal, 
the remaining maſs becomes pro- 
portionally more acre, 

The ſulphur of antimony may be 
expelled by deflagration with nitre : 
the larger the quantity of nitre, to 
a certain point, the more of the 
ſulphur will be diſſipated, and the 
preparation will be the more active. 
If the quantity of nitre be more 
than ſufficient to conſume the ſul- 
phur, the reit of it, deflagrating 
with the inflammable principle of 
the regulus itſelf, renders it again 
mild. 

The ſulphur of antimony is like- 
wiſe abſorbed, in fuſion, by certain 
metals, and by alkaline ſalts. Theſe 
laſt, when united with ſulphur, prove 
a menſtruum tor all the metals zinc 
excepted) ; and hence, if the fuſion 
be long continued, the regulus 1s 
taken up, and readered ſoluble in 
water. 


From theſe particulars with re- 
ſpect to antimony, it may naturally 
be concluded, that 1t not only fur- 
niſhes us with an uſeful and active 
medicine, but that it may alſo be 
exhibited for medical purpoſes un- 
der a great variety of different 
forms, and that the effects of theſe 
will be conſiderably diverſified. 
And this has in reality been the 
caſe, When treating of antimony in 
the materia medica, we have not 
only offered ſome obſervations on 
its medical, but have alſo exhibited 
a view of its different preparations 
for medical purpoſes, thrown into a 
tabular form by Dr Black. But al- 

though 
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though there is perhaps no prepara- 
tion there mentioned, which is not 
fitted to ſerve ſome uſeful purpoſe; 
yet the colleges both of London 


and Edinburgh have now reſtricted 


the number of preparations in their 
harmacope1as to a few only. And 
it is highly probable, that from the 
proper employment of them, every 
uſeful purpoſe to be anſwered by 
antimony may be accompliſhed. 


ANTIMONIUM CALCINA- 
TUM. 
Lond. 
Calcined Antimony. 
Take of 
Antimony, powdered, eight oun- 
CCS. 
| Nitre, powdered, two pounds. 
Mix them, and caſt the mixture by 
degrees into a red hot, crucible. 
Burn the white matter about half 
an hour; and, when cold, pow- 
der it; after which waſh it with 


diſtilled water. 


Ix the laſt edition of the London 
Pharmacopœia this preparation had 
the name of calx antimonit ; and it 
may be confidered as at leaſt very 
nearly approaching to ſome other 
antimonials of the old pharmacopœ- 
ias, particularly to the antimonium 
diaphoreticum nitratum, antimoni- 
um diaphoreticum lotum, and the 
nitrum ſtibiatum; none of which are 
now received as ſeparate formulas 
of our phamacopœia, and indeed 
even the calx autimonii itſelf, at 
lraſt as thus prepared, has now no 
place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
Pla. 

The calx of antimony, when 
freed by waſhing from the ſaline 
matter, is extremely mild, if not 
altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 
mery and others, aſſure us, that 
they have never experienced from 
it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
imports :; Boerhaave declares, that 
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it is a mere metallic earth, entirely 


deſtitute of all medicinal virtue: 


and the Committee of the London 
College admit, that 1t has no ſen- 
ſible operation. The common doſe 
is from five grains to a ſcruple, or 
half a dram ; though Wilſon re- 
lates, that he has known it given 
by half ounces, and repeated two or 
three times a- day, for ſeveral days 
together. 

Some report that this calx, by 
keeping for a length of time, con- 
tracts an emetic quality: From 
whence it has been concluded, that 
the powers of the reguline part are 
not entirely deſtroyed; that the 
preparation has the virtues of other 
antimonials which are given as al- 
teratives; that is, in ſuch ſmall 
doſes as not to ſtimulate the pri- 
mæ vie; and that therefore dia- 
phoreric antimony, or calcined au- 
timony, as it is now more properly 
ſtyled, is certainly among the mild- 
eſt preparations of that mineral, 
and may be uſed for children, and 
ſimilar delicate conſtitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are eaſi- 
ly affected. The obſervation, how- 
ever, from which theſe concluſions 
are drawn, does not appear to be 
well founded: Ludovici relates, 
that after keeping the powder for 
four years, it proved as mild as at 
firſt : and the Straſburgh pharma- 
capeia, with good reaſon, ſuſpects, 
that where the calx has proved e- 
metic, it had either been given in 
ſuch caſes as would of themſelves 
have been attended with this ſymp- 
tom, for the great alexipharmac 
virtues attributed to it to have occa- 
ſioned it to be exhibited even in the 
more dangerous malignant fevers, 
and other diſorders which are fre- 
quently accompanied with vomit - 
ing; or that it had not been ſuffi- 
ciently calcined, or perfectly freed 
from ſuch part of the regulus as 
might remain uncalcined. The 
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uncalcined part being groſſer than 
the true calx, the ſeparation is ef- 
fected by often waſhing with water, 
in the ſame manner as directed for 
ſeparating earthy powders from 
their grofler parts. 

It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony 1s prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea- ſalt, 
of which all the common nitre con- 
tains ſome portion, the medicine 
has proved violently emetic. This 
effect is not owing to any particu- 
lar quality of the ſea- ſalt, but to its 
quantity by which the proportion 
of the nitre to the antimony is ren- 
dered leſs. 

The nitrum flibiatum, as it was 
called, is produced by the deflagra- 
tion of the ſulphur of the antimo- 
ny with the nitre, in the ſame man- 
ner as the /al polychreſt, from which 
it differs no otherwiſe than in re- 
taining {ome portion of the antimo- 
ual calx. 

Notwithftanding the doubts en- 
tertained by ſome reſpecting the 
activity of the antimonium calcina- 
tum, yet the London college have 
in our opinion done right in re- 
taining it. For while it is on all 
hands allowed, that it is the mildeit 
of our antimonials; there are ſome 
accurate obſervers who conſider it 
as by no means inefficacious. Thus 
Dr Healde tells us, that he has 
deen in the habit of employing it 
for upwards of forty years, and is 
much deceived, if when genuine, it 


be not productive of good effects. 


CALX ANTIMONII NIT RA. 
TA. 
Edinb. 
Nitrated Calx of Antimony. 
Take of 
Antimony, calcined for making 
the glaſs of antimony ; 
Nitre, equal weights. 
Having mixed, and put them into 
a crucible, let them be heated, 
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ſo that the matter ſhall be of a red 
colour for an hour; then let n 
be taken out of the crucible, and, 
after beating it, waſh it repeat- 
edly with warm water till it be 
inſipid. 


ALTHovuGH this preparation - 
grees nearly in name with the pre- 
ceding, and has been conſidered a 
being nearly a complete calx of an- 
timony, yet there can be no doubt 
that it is a medicine of a much 
more active nature than the for- 
mer; and in place of being one ot 
the mildeſt of the antimonials, it 
often operates with great violence 
when given in doſes of a few grains 
only. 

But as the effects of every pre- 
paration of autimony, not alrcad; 
conjoined with an acid, muſt de- 
pend on the quantity and condition 
of the acid in the ſtomach, ſo the 
ablution of the baſe of the nitre in 
this proceſs, gives full power to the 
acid of the ſtomach to act as fer as 
poſſible on the calx; whereas win 
the unwaſhed calx is employed, a 
great quantity of the acid in the 
ſtomach is neutralized by the alka- 
line baſe of the nitre adhering tv 
the calx. The calx antimonu n. 
traia is ſuppoſed ta be ncarly the 
ſame with the article which has 
been ſo much celebrated, and has 
had ſuch an extenſive ſale under the 
title of Dr Fames's fever po rudi. 
And it was as an article which. 
might be employed in the place 6: 
James's powder, that the Low 
burgh college introduced this into 
their pharmacophia. There 
however, reaſon to believe. that the 
preparation of James's powder 1 
tomewhat different from that her. 
directed; but their eſſects, as far 
as our obſervation goes, appear to 
be very nearly the ſame. 

The calx antimonii nitrata | 


been thought by ſume preferable to 
emetic 
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emetic tartar, where the permanent 
effects of a long-continued nauſea 
are required, and where we with 
our autimonials to paſs the pylorus 
and produce purging. But, like 
every other preparation where the 
reguline part is only rendered ac- 
tive by the acid in the ſtomach, the 
calx antimonis nitrata is in all caſes 
of uncertain operation: ſometimes 
proving perfectly inert, and at other 
times very violent iu its effects. 
The doſe is generally ten or twelve 
grains, and this is often given all 
at once; an inconvenience not at- 
tending the emetie tartar; the quan- 
tity and effects of wliich we cange- 
nerally meaſure with ſurpriſing mi- 
nuteneſa. 

There is, however, reaſon to be- 
lieve, that by means of James's 
powder, and the calx nitrata, an 
artificial termination of fever 1s 
ſometimes accomplithed, and that 
too more frequently than by emetic 
tartar, This perhaps may ſometimes 
be the conſequence of the violence 
with which they operate. At the 
lame time it muſt be admitted, that 
eren the moſt violent operation by 
no means enſures an immediate re- 
covery, but that on the contrary it 
„ ſometimes mauifeſtly attended 


with bad eſſects. 


CROCUS ANTIMONII. 
Lond. 
Crocus of Antimany. 

Take of 1 E 
Antimony, powdered; 

Nitre, powdered, of each one 
pound; 
Sca- ſalt, one ounce. 

Mix, and. put them by degrees 
into a red hot crucible, and 
melt them with an augmented 
heat. Pour out the melted mat- 
ter; and, when cold, ſeparate it 
ſrom the ſcoriæ. 
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Edinb. | 
Equal parts of antimony and nitre 


are to be injected by degrees in- 


to a red-hot crucible ; when the 
detonation 1s over, ſeparate the 
reddiſh metallic matter from the 
whitiſh cruſt; beat it iuto a pow- 
der, and edulcorate it by repeated 
waſhings with hot water, till the 
water comes off inſipid. 


Hk the antimonial ſulphur is 
almoſt totally conſumed; and the 
metallic part left diveſted of its cor- 
rector. Theſe preparations, given 
from two to fix grains, generally 
act as violent emetics, greatly diſ- 
ordering the conſtitution. But the 
operation, like that of every prepa- 
ration of antimony whoſe reguline 
part is not joined with an acid, 
mult be liable to variations, accord- 
ing to the quantity and condition 
of the acid in the ſtomach. Their 
principal uſe is in maniacal caſes, 
as the baſis of ſome other prepara- 
tions; and among the farriers, 
who frequently give to horſes an 
ounce or two a day, divided in- 
to different doſes as an alterative: 
in theſe, and other quadrupeds, this 
mediciae acts chiefly as a diaphore- 
tic. 

The chemiſts have been accu- 
ſlomed to make the crocus with a 
leſs proportion of nitre than what 
is directed above; and without any 
farther melting than what enſues 
from the heat which the matter ac- 
quires by deflagration, which when 
the quantity is large, is very conſi- 
derable: a little common ſalt is 
added to promote the fuſion. The 
mixture is put by degrees into an 
iron pot or mortar, ſome what heat» 
ed, and placed under a chimney: 
when the firſt ladleful is in, a piece 
of lighted charcoal is thrown to it, 
which ſets the matter on fire; _ 
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reſt of the mixture is then added 
by little and little; the deflagra- 
tion is ſoon over, and the whole ap- 
pears in perfect fuſion : when cold, 
a conſiderable quantity of ſcoriæ is 
found on the ſurface ; which ſco- 
riz are eaſily knocked off with a 
hammer. The crocus prepared af- 
ter this manner, 1s of a redder co- 
lour than that of the former edi- 
tions of the London pharmacopceia. 
And indeed the method now direc- 
ted by the London college may be 
conſidered as founded on this: 
Tt differs principally from that 
of the Edinburgh college in the 
employment of the ſea-ſalt, by 
which the proceſs is much facili- 


__tateds 


ANTIMONIUM MURIA- 
TUM. 
Lond. 
Muriated Antimony. 

Take of 

The crocus of antimony, powder- 
ed; 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound; 
Dry ſea-ſalt, two pounds. 

Pour the vitriolic, acid into a retort, 
adding by degrees the ſea · ſalt 
and crgcus of antimony, previouſ- 
ly mixed; then diſtil in a ſand- 

- bath. Let the diſtilled matter be 

_ expoſed to the air ſeveral days, 

and then let the fluid part be 

poured off from the dregs. 


CAUSTICUM ANTIMO- 
NIALE, vulgo BUTYRUM 
ANTIMON11, 
Edinb. 
Butter of Antimony. 

Take of 
Crude antimony, one part ; 
Corrofive ſublimate of mercury, 
two parts. 

Grind them firſt ſeparately ; then 
thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
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the vapours. Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
a ſhort wide neck), ſo as to fi 
one half of it: the retort being 
placed in a ſand- furnace, and a 
receiver adapted to it, give fir} 
a gentle heat, that only a dewy 
vapour may ariſe: the fire he- 
ing then increaſed, an oily li. 
quor will aſcend and congeal in 
the neck of the retort, appearing 
like ice, which is to be melted 
down by a live coal cautiouſly 
applied. This oily matter is to 
be rectiſied in a glaſs retort into 
a pellucid liquor. 


Tus proceſs here directed by the 
Edinburgh college, and which is 
nearly the ſame with what ſtood in 
the former edition of the London 
pharmacopœia, is extremely dange- 
rous, inſomuch, that even the life 
of the operator, though tolerably 
verſed in common pharmacy, may 
be much endangered for want of 
due care. Boerhave relates, that 
one, who from the title he gives 
him is not to be ſuppoſed inexpert 
in chemical operations, or unac- 
quainted with the danger of attend- 
ing this, was ſuffocated for want 
of proper care to prevent the burſt- 
ing of the retort. The fumes which 
ariſe, even upon mixing the anti- 
mony with the ſublimate, are high- 
ly noxious, and ſometimes iſſue ſo 
copiouſly and ſuddenly, as very dit- 
ficultly to be avoided. The ut- 
moit circumſpection therefore is ne- 
ceſſary. 

The cauſtic, or butter, as it is 
called, appears to be a ſolution ot 
the metallic part of the antimony 
in the marine acid of the ſublimate: 
the ſulphur of the antimony, and 
the mercury of the ſublimate, re- 
main at the bottom of the retort, 
united into an æthiops. This ſolu- 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit * 
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falt in its liquid ſtate, and cannot 
be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe of 
making ſublimate) either the acid 


| be highly concentrated, and both 


the ingredients ſtrongly heated ; or 
when the antimony is expoſed to 
the vapours of the acid diſtilled from 
the black calx of manganeſe. By 
this laſt proceſs a perfect ſolutionof 
the regulus of antimony in the mu- 
riatic acid is effected. Of this 
more ſimple, more ſafe, and leſs ex- 
penſive method of preparing muria- 
ted antimony, an account is given 
by Mr Ruſſel in the Tränſactions 
of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

If regulus of antimony were add- 
ed in the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
ſea · ſalt without water, a ſolution 
would alſo be made. 

The method, however, now di- 
rected by the London college, in 
which vitnolic acid and ſea-falt are 
employed to give a double elective 
attraction, is perhaps to be conſider- 
ed as preferable to any of the o- 
thers. In this they have followed 
very nearly the directions given in 
the Pharmacopœia Suecica, which 
are taken from the proceſs of Mr 
Scheele. | 

When the congealed matter that 
ariſes into the neck of the retort is 
liquefied by the moiſture of the air, 
it proves leſs corroſive than when 
melted down and rectified by heat; 
though, it ſeems, in either caſe, to 
be ſufficiently ſtrong for the purpo- 
ſes of conſuming fungousfleſhand the 
callous lips of ulcers. It is remark- 
able, that though this ſaline con- 


crete readily and almoſt entirely dif- 


ſolves by the humidity of the air, 
only a ſmall quantity of white pow- 
der ſeparating, it nevertheleſs will 
not diſſolve on putting water to it 
directly: even when previouſly li- 
quefied by the air, the addition of 
water will precipitate the ſolution. 
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And accordingly, by the addition 
of water is formed that once cele- 
brated article known by the title 
of mercurius vitæ, or Algeroth's pow- 
der. This preparation, though never 
uſed by itſelf, is employed both 
by the Edinburgh aud by ſome 
of the foreign colleges, in the 
formation of emetic tartar, the 
moſt uſeful of all the antimonials. 
And although chemiſts are not al- 
together agreed with regard to the 
beſt mode of making the antimo- 
nium tartariſatum, yet we ſhall af- 
terwards have occalion to obſerve, 
when treating of that article, that the 
preparation of it from the antimo- 
nium munatum, or rather from its 
precipitate ( Algeroth's powder) is 
perhaps the beſt mode which has 
yet been practiſed. And were it 
even with no other intention than 
this, a ſafe, eaſy, and cheap method, 
of forming an antimonium muria- 
tum, may be conſidered as an im- 
portant improvement in our phars 
macopœtias. | 


PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS, 


Lond. 
Antimonial powder. 
Take of 


Antimony, coarſely powdered, 
Hartſhorn-ſhavings, each two 
pounds; | 
Mix, and put them into a wide red- 
hot iron pot, ſtirring conſtantly 
till the maſs acquires a grey-co- 
lour. Powder the matter when 
cold, and put it into acoated cruci- 
cible. Lute to it another cruci- 
ble inverted, which has a ſmall 
hole in its bottom: augment ths 
fire by degrees to a red heat, and 
keep it ſo for two hours. Laſtly, 
reduce the matter, when cold, to 
a very fine powder. | 


In this preparation, the metal- 
lic part of the antimony in à ſtate 
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of calx, will be united with that 
part of the hartſhorn which is indi- 
truftible by the action of fire, viz. 
Its abſorbent earth. If this powder 
be properly prepared, it is of awhite 
colour. It is a mild antimonial pre- 
paration, and is given as an altera- 
tive from three to ſix grains for a 
doſe. In this quantity, however, it 


ſometimes creates nauſca, and even 


yomits. In larger doſes it proves e- 
metic, and operates by ſtool. 


SULPHUR AN TIMONII 
PRKCIPTITATUNM. 
Lond. 
Precipitated ſulphur of Antimony. 
f . 


e O 


- Antimony, powdered, iwopounds; 


Water of pure kali, four pints; 
Diſtilled water, three pints. 
Mix, and boil them with a ſlow fire 
for three hours, conſtantly ſtir- 
ring, and adding the diſtilled wa- 
ter as it ſhall be wanted; ſtrain 
the hot ley through a double li- 
nen cloth, and into the liquor, 
whil{t yet hot, drop by degrees as 
much diluted vitriolic acid as is 
ſufficient to precipitate the ſul- 
phur. Waſh off, with warm water, 


the vitriolated kali. 


SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
' PRACIPITATUM, vulgo 
SULPHUR. AURATUM 
ANTIMONII. 
Edit. 
Golden ſulphur of Antimony. 


Boil, in an iron pot, four pounds of 


cauftic ley diluted with three pints | 


ot water, and throw in by degrees 
two pounds of powdered antimo- 
ny; keeping them continually 
itirring, with an iron ſpatula, for 
three hours, over a gentle fire, 
and occaſionally ſupplying more 
water. The liquor loaded with 


the ſulphur of antimony, being 


then ſtrained through a woollen 
elotb, drop into i: gradually, 
A 


Part III. 


while it continues hot, ſo mucl. 
{pirit of nitre, dilated with an 
equal quantity of water, as ſtall 
be ſufficient to precipitate the 
ſulphur, which is afterwards to 
be carefully waſhed with hot was 
ter. 


Tre foregoing preparations are 
not ſtrictly tulphurs ; they contain 
a conſiderable quantity of the me- 
tallic part of the antimony, which 
1s reducible from them by proper 
fluxes. Theſe medicines mult needs 
be hable to great variation in point 
of ſtrength ; and in this reſpect they 
are, perhaps, the molt precarious, 
though ſome have affirmed that they 
are the moſt certain of the antimo- 
aial medicines. 

They prove emetic when taken 
on an empty ſtoinach, in a doſe of 
four, five, or fix grains; but at 
preſent they are ſcarcely preſcrib- 
ed with this intention; being 
chiefly uſed as alterative deobſtru- 
ents, particularly in cutaneous gifs 
orders. Their emetic quality is cafily 
blunted, by making them up into 
pills with reſins or extracts, and gi- 
ving them on a-full ſtomach: with 
theſe cautions, they havebeen taken 
inthe quantity ofſixtcengrauinsa- day, 
and continued for a confiderablc 
time, without occaſioning any dil- 
turbance upwards or downwards. 
As their ſtrength is precarious, they 
ſhould be taken at firſt in very ſmall 
doſes, and increaſed by degrees ac- 
cording to their effect. 


A compoſition of the ſulphur au- 
ratum, with mercurius dulcis, has 
been found a powerful, yet ſafe al- 
terative, in cutaneous diſorders ; 
and has completed a cure after ſali- 
vation had failed. In venereal caſcs, 
likewiſe, this medicine has produ- 
ced excellent effects. A mixture 


of equal parts of the ſulphur and 
calomel (welltrituratedtogetherand 
made 
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made into pills with extracts, &c. ) 
may be taken from four to eight or 
ten grains, morning and night; the 
patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each dofe a 
draught of a decoction of the woods, 
or other fimilac liquor. This medi- 
cine generally promotes perſpira- 
tion, ſcarcely occaſioning any ten- 
dency to vomit or purge, or affecting 
the mouth. 


ANTIMONIUM TARTARI- 
SATUM. 
Lond. 
Tartarijed Antimony. 
Take of 
Crocus of antimony, powdered, 
one pound and an half; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, two gallons. 
Boil in a glaſs veſſel about aquarter 
of an hour: filter through paper, 
and ſet aſide the ſtrained liquor to 
cryitallize. 


TARTARUS ANTIMONIA- 
LIS vulgo TARTARUS E- 
METICUS. 

Halin. 
Emetic Tartar. 

Take of 

"The cauſticum antimoniale what 
quantity you chooſe ; pour it 
into warm water, in which fo 
much of the purified vegetable 
fixed alkali has been previouſly 
diſſolved, that the antimonial 
powder may be precipitated, 
which aſter being well waſhed 
is to be dried. 

Then to five pounds of water add 
of this powder nine drams, of 
cryſtals of tartar, beat into a ve- 
ry line powder, two ounces and a 
half; boil for a little till the pow- 
ders be diſſolved. 

Let the ſtrained ſolution be flowly 
evaporated in a glaſs veſſel to a 
pellicle, ſo that cryſtals may be 
formed. 
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We have here two modesof mak- 


ing the moſt common, and perhaps 
we may add the moſt uſeful, 
of all the antimonial preparations, 
long known in the ſhops under 
the name of emetic tartar, Theſe 
modes differ conſiderably from each 
other; but in both, the reguline 
Part of the antimony is united with 
the acid of the tartar. It is perhaps 
difficult to ſay to which mode ofpre- 
paration the preference 1s to be gi- 
ven; for on this ſudject the beſt 
chemiſts are ſtill iu, in their 


opinion. The mode directed by the 


London college is nearly the ſame 
with that in former editions of their 
Pharmacopceia, while that now a- 
dopted by the Edinburgh college in 
which they have nearly followed the 
Pharmacopœia Roſſica, is of later 
date. That in both ways good emetic 
tartar may be formed, is verycertain: 
But in ouropinton, when it is form- 
ed of the precipitate from the mu- 
riatic acid, or the poudrt d Algerot- 
ti, as it has been called, there is the 
leaſt chance of its being uncertain 
in its operation: and this method 
comes recommended to us on the 
authority of Bergman, Scheele, 
and fome other of the firſt names in 
chemiſtry; Bergman adviſes, that 
the calx be precipitated by ſimple 
water, as being leaſt liable to vari- 
ation; and this is the direction fol- 
lowed in the Pharmacopaia Roſ- 
fica. But when the calx is preci- 
pitated by an alkaline ley, as is di- 
rected by the Edinburgh college, it 
is more certainly freed from the 
muriatie acid, and will of courſebe 
de milder. 

In the after part of the proceſs, 
whether precipitate or crocus have 
been nfed, the quantity of the anti- 
monfal onght always to be ſome 
drams more thai is abſolntely neceſ- 
ſary for ſaturating the acid of tar- 
tar, fo that no crvitals may ſhoct 
which are not impregnated with the 
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ve metallic part of the antimony. 

nd in order to ſecure an uniform 
ftrength, ſome attention is neceſſary 
in collecting the cryſtals, as ſome 
may contain more metal thanothers. 
After they are all ſeparated from the 
liquor, they ought to be beat toge- 
ther in a glaſs mortar into a fine 
powder, that the medicme may 
be of uniform ſtrength. 

Emetic tartar is, of all the pre- 
parations of antimony, the molt 
certain m 1ts operation. 

It will be ſufficient, inconſidering 
the medicinal effects of antimonials, 
that we ſhould obſerve, ouce for all, 
that their emetic property depends 
on two different conditions of the re- 
guline part: the firſt is where the 
reguline part is only active, by be- 
ing rendered ſo from meeting with 
an acid in the ſtomach : the ce 
is where the reguline part is already 
joined with an acid, rendering it ac- 
tive. It is obvious, that thoſepre- 
parations, reducible to the firſt head, 
muſt always be of uncertain opera- 
tion. Such then is the equal un- 
certainty in the chemical condition 
and medicinal effects of the croci. 
the hepata, and the calces; all of 
which pꝛoceſſes are different ſteps or 
degrees of freeing the reguline part 
from ſulphur and phlogiſton. It is 
equally plarn, that the preparations 
coming under the ſecond head, mult 
be always conſtant and certain in 
their operation. Such a one is emetic 
tartar, the doſe and effects of which 
wecan meaſure with great exactneſs. 

The title of this medicine ex- 
preſſes its principal operation. It is 
one of the beſt of the antimonial e- 
metics, acting more powerfully than 
the quantity of crocus contained in 
it would do by itſelf, though it does 
not ſo much ruffle the conſtitution. 
And indeed autimonials m general, 
when thus rendered ſoluble by vege- 


1 


Part III. 


table acids, are more ſafe and cer- 
tain in their effects than the violent 
preparations of that mineral cxhi- 
brted by themſelves; the former ne- 
ver varying in their action from a 
difference in the food taken during 
their uſe, or other ſimilar circum- 
ſtances; which occafioning more or 
leſs of the others to be diſſolved, 
make them operate with different 
degrees of foree. Thus, crude an- 
timony, where acid food has been 
liberally taken, has fometimes pro- 
ved, violently emetic ; whilſt, in o- 
ther circumſtances, it has no ſuck 
effect. 

The doſe of emetic tartar, when 
deſigned to produce the full effe& 
of an emetic, is from two to four 
grains, It may likewiſe be advan- 
tageouſly given in much ſmaller do- 
fes, as a nauſcating and ſudorific 
medicine. 


ANTIMONIUM VITRIFICA- 
YUM. 
Lond. 
Vurified Antimony. 
Take of 
Powdered antimony, four oun- 
ces. 1 
Calcine it in a broad earthen veſſel, 
with a fire gradually raiſed, flir- 
ring with an iron rod until it 
no longer emits a ſulphureous 
ſmoke. Put this powder into a 


crucible, ſo as to fill two-thirds 


of it. A cover being fitted on, 
make a fire under it, at firſt mo- 
derate, afterwards ſtronger, until 
the matter be melted. Pour out 
the melted glaſs. 


VITRUM ANTIMONII. 
Nalin. 
Glaſs of Antimony. 

Strew antimony, beat into a coarſe 
powder like ſand, upon a ſhallow 
unglazed earthen veſlcl, and apply 

# 
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Chap. 6. 


a gentle heat underneath, that the 
' antimony may be heated ſlowly ; 
keeping it at the ſame time con- 
tinually ſtirring to prevent it from 
running into lumps. White va- 
urs of a ſulphureous ſmell will 
ariſe from it. If they ceafe to 
exhale with the degree of heat firſt 
applied, increaſe the fire a little, 
ſo that vapours may again ariſe; 
go on in this manner, till the pow- 
der, when brought to a red heat, 
exhales no more vapours. Melt 
the calx in a crucible with an in- 
teuſe heat, till it aſſumes the ap- 
pearance of melted glaſa; then 
pour it out on aheated braſs plate 
or diſh, | 


Tur calcination of antimony, in 
order to procure tranſparent glaſs, 
ſucceeds very flowly, unlefs the o- 
perator be wary and circumſpect 
in the management of it. The 
moſt convenient veſſel is a broad 
ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth flat tile, 
placed under a chimney. The an- 
timony ſhould be the purer ſort, 
ſuch as is uſually found at the apex 
of the cones; this, groſsly pow- 
dered, is to be evenly ſpread over 
the bottom of the pan, ſo as not to 
lie above a quarter of an inch thick 
on any part. The fire ſhould be at 
firſt no greater than is juft ſufficient 
to raiſe a fume from the antimony, 
which is to be now and then ſtirred : 
when the fumes begin to decay, in- 
creaſe the heat, taking care not to 
raiſe it ſo high as to melt the anti- 
mony, or run the powder into 
Jumps : after ſome time the veſſel 
may be made red-hot, and kept in 
this ſtate until the matter will not, 
upon being ftirred, any longer fume. 
If this part of the proceſs be duly 
conducted, the antimony will appear 
in an uniform powder, without any 
lumps, and of grey colour. 

With this powder fill two-thirds, 
oi a crucible, which is to be cover 
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ed with a tile, and ＋ in a wind- 
furnace. Gradually increaſe the 
fire till the calx be in perfeR fuſion, 
when it is to be now and then exa- 
mined by dipping a clean iron wire 
into it. If «> matter which ad- 
heres to the end of the wire appears 
{mooth and equally tranſparent, the 
vitrification is completed, and the 
glaſs may he poured out upon a hot 
ſmooth ſtone or copperplate, and 
ſuffered to cool flowly to pre- 
vent its cracking and flying in 


pieces. It is of a tranſparent yellow- 


iſh red colour. 

The glaſs of antimony uſually met 
with in the ſhops, is ſaid to be pre- 
pared with certain additions; which 
may, perhaps, render it not ſo fit 
for the purpoſe here deſigned. By 
the method above directed, it may 
be eafily made of the requiſite per- 
tection without any addition. 

As antimony may be rendered 
nearly or altogether inactive by cal- 
cination it might be expected that 
the calxand glafs of the preſent pro- 
ceſs would be hkewife inert. But 
here the calcination is far leſs per- 
feA than in the other cafe, where 
the inflammable principle of the re- 
gulus 1s totally burnt out by defla- 
gration with nitre ; there the calx is 
of perfect whiteneſs, and a glaſs 
made from that calx (with the addi- 
tion of any ſaline flux, for of itſelf 
it will not vitrify) has little colour: 
but here fo much of the inflammable 
principle is left, that the calx is 
grey, and the glaſs of a high co- 
lour. The calcined antimony is faid 
by Boerhave to be violently emetic. 
Experience has ſhown that the glaſs 
is fo, infomuch as to be unfafe for 
internal uſe. At preſent it 18 chiefly 
employed in forming ſome other an- 
timonial preparations, particularly 
the vitrum antimonii ceratum, the 
next article to be mentioned ; and 
the vinum antimonii, afterwards to 


be treated of under the head of 


Wines. 
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Wines. It is alſo not unfrequently 
employed in the formation of eme- 
tic tartar; and it was directed for 
that purpoſe in the laſt edition of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, be- 
ing perhapseven ſuperior to the cro- 
cus antimonu. 


VITRUM ANTIMONII CE- 
RATUM. 
Eainb. 
Cerated Glaſs of Antimony. 

Take of ed 2 i 
Yellow wax, a dram ; 

Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce. 

Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, 
and throw into it the powdered 
glaſs : keep the mixture over a 
gentle fire for half an hour, con- 
tinually ſtirring it; then pour it 
out on paper, and when cold 
grind it into powder. 


Tus glaſs melts in the wax with 
a very gentle heat: after it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, it 
begins to change its colour, and in 
ten more comes near to that of 
Scottiſh ſnuff; which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently prepared ; the 
quantity fet down above, loſes a- 
bout one dram of its weight in the 
proceſs, 

This medicine was for ſome time 
mult eſteemed in dyſenteries: ſeve- 
ral inſtances of its good effects in 
theſe caſes may be ſeen in the fifth 
volume of the Edinburgh Eſſays, 
from which the above remarks on 
the preparations are taken. Thedoſe 
is from two or three grains to twen- 
ty, according to the age and ſtrength 
of the patient. In its operation, it 
makes ſome perſons ſick, and vomit; 
it purges almoſt every one; though 
it has ſometimes effected a cure with- 
out occaſioning any evacuation or 
fickneſs. It is now, however, much 
leſs uſed than formerly. 

Mr Geoffroy gives two pretty ſin- 
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gular preparations of glaſs of anti- 
mony, which ſeem to have ſome aff. 
nity with this. One is made by di- 
geſting the glaſs, very finely levi. 
gated, with a ſolution of maſtich 
made in ſpirit of wine, for three or 
four days, now and then ſhaking the 
mixture; and at laſt evaporating the 
ſpirit ſo as to leave the maltich 
and glaſs perfectly mixed. Glass 
of antimony thus prepared, is ſaid 
not to prove emetic, but to act 
merely as a cathartic, and that not 
of the violent kind. A. prepara- 
tion like this was firſt publiſhed by 
Hartman, under the name of CV. 

The other preparation is made by 
burning ſpirit of wine on the 
glaſs three or four times, the pou- 
der being every time exquititely 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe of 
this medicine is from ten grains to 
twenty or thirty: it is ſaid to ope- 
rate mildly both upwards and dowr> 
wards, and ſametimes to prove ſudo- 
riſic. 


CERUSSA ANTIMOCNII. 
Brun. 
Ceruſſe of Antimony. 

Take of EE F 
Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. 

Deflagrate them together in the 
manner directed for the antimo- 
nium calcinatum. 


Tur reſult of this proceſs and 
that formerly directed for the calci- 
ned antimony are nearly the ſame, 

It is not neceſſary to uſe ſo much 
nitre here, as when antimony itſel! 
is employed: for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and 
which requires for its diflipation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 

the antimony, is here already ſe— 

parated. Two parts of nitre to 

one of the regulus are ſufficient. I: 

is better, however, to have an over, 

than an under, proportion of _ 
ef 


Chap. 9. a 


leſt ſome parts of the regulus 
ſhould eſcape being ſufficiently cal- 
cined. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that 
though crude antimony and the re- 
gulus yield the ſame calces, yet the 
ſalts ſeparated in waſhing the calces 
are very different. As crude anti- 
mony contains common ſulphur, the 
acid of the ſulphur unites with the 
alkaline baſis of the nitre, and the 
reſult is a neutral ſalt. As the re- 
gulus contains the phlogiſtic, or in- 
flamable principle, but no ſulphur, 
the nitre 1s alkaliſed, as it would be 
by charcoal or ſuch like inflammable 
bodies, and is at the ſame time ren- 
dered more acrimonious than the 
common alkaline ſalts; probably 
owing to the calx abſorbing the air 
of the alkali, If only equal parts of 
the regulus and nitre be employed, 
and the fire kept up ſtrong for an 
hour or more, the ſalt will prove 
more cauſtic than even the potential 
cauſtic of the ſhops. But the cau- 
iticity of the falt will {till be far 
greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple re- 
gulus of antimony, the martial re- 
gulus be uſed. 


KERMES MINERALE. 


Suec. 


Kermes Mineral. 


Take of 
Crude antimony, powdered, half 
a pound ; 
Fixed vegetable alkali, two 
pounds ; 


Boiling water, eight ponnds. 
Boil them together in an iron pot 
for a quarter of an hour, conti- 
nually ſtirring the mixture with 
an ron ſpatula, and filter as 
ſpeedily as poſſible while it is 
hot. "The filtered liquor ſet in 
cool places, will ſoon. depoſite 
a powder which muſt be repeat- 


edly Falhed, firſt with cold, and 
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afterwards with warm, water un- 


til it be perfectly inſipid. 


Tuis medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed in France eſpecial- 
ly, under the names of Kermes mine- 
ral pulvis, Carthuſianus poudre des 
Chartreaux, &c. It was, original- 
ly, a preparation of Glauber, and 
for ſome time kept a great ſecret, 
till at length the French king pur- 
chaſed the preparation from M. de 
la Ligerie, for a conſiderable ſum, 
and communicated it to the public 
in the year 1720. In virtue, it is not 
different from the ſulphurs above- 
mentioned; all of them owe their ef. 
ficacy to a part of the regulus of the 
antimony, which the alkaline ſalt, by 
the mediation of the ſulphur, renders 
ſoluble in water. 

Chemiſts are however, divided in 
their opinions with reſpect to the 
preciſe chemical condition of the re- 
guline part in the preparations call- 
ed Hepata of antimony. Some have 
alleged that they contain not a par- 
ticle of alkaline ſalt: It is at any 
rate certain, that the quantity and 
condition of the reguline part muſt 
vary according to the different pro- 
portions of the ingredients, the time 
of the precipitation, the greater or 
leſs degree of cauſticity of the alka- 
li employed, and ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances. At beſt, the whole of 
them are liable to the ſame uncer- 
tainty in their operation as the cal- 
ces of antimony. 


PANACEA ANTIMONII. 
Panacea of Antimony. 
Take of 
Antimony, ſix ounces; 
Nitre, two ounces ; 
Common ſalt, an ounce and a 
half ; 
Charcoal, an ounce. 
Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red- 
hot 
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hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 


have been the baſis of Zockyer'; 
pills, which were formerly a cele- 
brated purge. Ten grains of the 


Tuts: 


injection: then either pour the powder. mixed with an ounce of - 

matter into à cone, or let it cool white ſugar- candy, and made up in- f 

in the crucible ; which when cold to a maſs with mucilage of gum tra. / 
muſt be broken to get it out. In gacanth, may be divided into ar 

the bottom will be found a quan- hundred ſmall pills; of which one, { 

tity of regulus ; above this a com- two, or three, taken at a time, are , 

pact liver - coloured ſubſtance; and faid to work gently by ſtool and vo- . 

on the top, a more ſpongy maſs: mit. The compact liver- coloured F 

this laſt is to be reduced into pow- ſubſtance, which lies immediately a- . 

der, edulcorated with water, and bove the regulus, operates more ſe. C 

dried, when it appears of a fine verely. This laſt appears ts be near. q 

golden colour, ly of the fame nature with the cro- , 

cus antimonii, and the former with » 

Tuis preparation is ſuppoſed to the ſulphur aui atun. , 

e 
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PREPARATIONS or SILVER. m 

be 

; tt 

ARGENTUM NITRATUM. Salt of Silver, commonly called Lu- * 

Lond. nar Cauflic. - 

Nitrated Silver. Take of 

Take of Pureſt filver, beat into plates, th 
Silver, one ounce ; and cut in pieces, four oun- 

Diluted nitrous acid, four oun- ces; * 

ces. Weak nitrous acid, eight oun- : 

Diſſolve the filver in the nitrous a- ces; 3 

cid, in a glaſs veſſel, over a ſand- Pureſt water, four ounces. * 

heat; then evaporate with an heat Diſſolve the filver in a phial with 2 * 

gently raiſed: afterwards melt the gentle heat, and evaporate the ſo- * 

reſiduum in a crucible, that it may lution to dryneſs. Then put the 1 

be poured into proper forms, care- maſs into a large crucible, and h 

fully avoiding too great a heat. apply the heat, at firſt gently, ws 

but augment it by degrees till the 0 

SAL ARGENTI, vulgo CAU- maſs flows like oil; then pour it 5 

STICUM I. UNA RE. into iron moulds, previouſly heat- ly 

Edin. ed, and greaſed with tallow. fo 


Lu- 


tes, 
un- 


jun; 


Chap 11. 


Tuts proceſſes do not differ in 
any material particular. But the 
name of argentum nitratum is pre- 
ſerable to the more indefinite one of 
ſal argentt. 

Strong ſpirit of nitre will diſſolve 
ſomewhat more than half its weight 
of pure ſilver ; and the weaker of the 
aquæ fortes, formerly deſcribed, pro- 
portionally leſs, according to their 
quantity of pure nitrous acid. Some- 
times this ſpirit contains a portion 
of the vitriolic, or marine acids; 
which, however minute, renders it 
unfit for diſſolving this metal, and 
ſhould therefore be carefully ſepara- 
ted before the ſolution be attempt- 
ed. The method which the re- 
finers employ for examining the pu- 
rity of their aquafortis, and purify- 
ing it if neceſſary, is to let fall into 
it a few drops of a perfect ſolution 
of ſilver already made: if the liquor 
remain clear, and grow not in tlie 
leaſt turbid or whitiſh, it is fit for 
uſe; otherwiſe, they add a ſmall 
quantity more of the ſolution, which 
immediately turns the whole of a 
milky white colour; the mixture 
being then ſuffered to reſt for ſome 
time, depoſites a white ſediment ; 
from which it is warily decanted, ex- 
amined afreſh, and, if need be, far 
ther purified by a freſh addition of 
the ſolution, 

The filver beat into thin plates, 
2s directed in the ſecond of the a- 
bove proceſſes, needs not be cut in 
pieces: the ſolution will go on the 
more ſpeedily, if they are only 
turned round into ſpiral circumvo- 
lutions, ſo as to be conveniently got 
into the glaſs, with care that the ſe- 
veral ſurfaces do not touch each o- 
ther. By this management, a great- 
er extent of the ſurface is expoſed 
to the action of the menſtruum, than 
when the plates are cut in pieces and 
laid above each other. Good aqua- 


fortis will diſſolve about half its 
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weight of filver; and it is not ad- 
viſable to uſe a greater quantity of 
the menſtruum than is ſufficient for 
effecting the ſolution, for all the 
ſurplus muſt be evaporated in the 
ſubſequent fuſion. 

It 1s neceſſary to employ very 


pure water; for if hard water were 


uſed in this proceſs, the nitrous acid 
would forſake a part of the filver to 


join with the calcareous earth of the 


imperfect nitrous ſelenite ; whereby 
a part of the ſilver would be preci- 
pitated. 

The crucible ought to be large 
enough to hold five or ſix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, and 
is conſequently apt to run over. 
During this time, alſo, little drops 
are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 
cauſticity is increaſed by their heat, 
againſt which the operator ought 
therefore to be on his guard. The 
ſire muſt be kept moderate till this 
ebullition ceaſes, and till the matter 
becomes conſiſtent in the heat that 
made it boil before: then quickly 
increaſe the fire till the matter flows 
thin at the bottom like oil, when 
it is to be immediately poured into 
the mould, without waiting till the 
fumes ceaſe to appear; for when 
this happens, the preparation proves 
not only too thick to run freely into 
the mould, but likewiſe leſs corrofive 
than it is expected to be. 

For want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered to- 
bacco- pipe clay, not too moiſt, by 
making in a lump of it, with a ſmooth 
ſtick firſt greaſed, as many holes as 
there is occaſion for: pour the liquid 
matter into theſe cavities, and when 
congealed take it out by breaking 
the mould, Each piece 1s to be 
wiped clean from the greaſe, and 
wrapt up in ſoft dry paper, not only 
to keep the air from acting on 
them, but likewiſe to prevent their 
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corroding or diſcolouring the fingers 
in handling. 

This preparation is a ſtrong cau- 
ſic ; and is frequently employed as 
ſuch, for conſuming warts and other 
fleſhy excreſcences, keeping down 
fungous fleſh in wounds or ulcers, 
and other ſimilar uſes. It is rarely 
applied where a deep eſchar is re- 
quired, as in the laying open of 
impoſthumations and tumours ; for 
the quantity neceſſary for theſe pur- 
poſes, liquefying by the moiſture 
of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond the h- 
mits within which it is intended to 


operate. 


PILULA LUNARES. 
The lunar Pills. 


Diſſolve pure filver in aquafortis, as 
in the foregoing proceſs ; and af- 
ter due evaporation,ſet the liquor 
afide to cryſtallize. Let the cry- 
ſtals be again diſſolved in common 
water, and mixed with a ſolu- 
tion of equal their weight of ni- 
tre. Evaporate this mixture to 
dryneſs, and continue the exſic - 
cation with a gentle heat, keep- 
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ing the matter conſtantly ſtirring 
till no more fumes ariſe. 


Hex it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely ceaſ, 
as more of the acid is required to be 
diſſipated than in the preceding 
proceſs. The preparation is, ne. 
vertheleſs, in taſte very fharp, in- 
tenſely bitter and nauſeous : appli. 
ed to ulcers, it acts as a cauſtic, but 
it is much milder than the forego- 
ing. Boerhaave, Boyle, and others, 
commend it highly in hydropic ca- 
ſes. The former aſſures us, that 
two grains of it made into a pill 
with crumb of bread and a little ſu- 
gar, and taken on an empty ito- 
mach (ſome warm water, ſweeten⸗ 
ed with honey, being drank imme- 
diately after), purge gently with- 
out griping, and bring away a large 
quantity of water, almoſt without 
the patient's perceiving it : that it 
kills worms, and cures many inve- 
terate ulcerous diſorders. He ne- 
vertheleſs cautions againſt uſing x 
too freely, or in too large a doſe; 
and obſerves, that it always proves 
corroſive and weakening, eſpeciall- 
to the ſtomach. 
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XII. 


PREPARATA E FERRO. 


PREPARATIONS OF IRON. 


FERRUM AMMONIACALE. 
Lond. 
Ammoniacal Iron. 
Take of | 
Iron filings, one pound ; 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix, and ſublime. What remains 
at the bottom of the veſſel mix 
by rubbing together with the ſub- 
limed matter, and again ſublime. 


FLORES MARTIALES, vul- 
go ENS VENERIS. 
Edinb. 

Martial Flowers, commonly called 
Ens Veneris. 

Take of 


Colcothar of martial vitriol, waſh- 
ed and well dried, 
Sal ammoniac, equal weights. 
Having mixed them well, ſublime. 


Trovcnthe mode of preparation 
directed by the two colleges is here 
diffe cent, yet the preparation is fun- 
damentally the ſame; and it is per- 
haps difficult to ſay which mode of 
preparation is to be preferred as the 
caſieſt and beſt. 

The name of ens veneris has by 
lome been very improperly applicd 
to this preparation, as it contains not 
a particle of copper. The proper ens 
veneris is prepared from the blue vi- 


3 H 2 


triol; but, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, is 
often not materially different from 
the flores martiales. 

The ſucceſs of this proceſs de- 
pends principally on the fire be- 
ing haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 
heat be ſufficient to enable it to car- 
ry upa ſufficient quantity of the iron. 
Hence glaſs veſlels are not fo pro- 
per as earthen or iron ones: for when 
the former are uſed, the fire can- 
not be raiſed quickly enough, with- 
out endangering the breaking of 
them. The moſt convenient veſſel 
is an iron pot; to which may be 
luted an inverted earthen jar, hav- 
ing a ſmall hole in its bottom to ſuf- 
fer the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 
during the operation, to eſcape, It 
is of advantage to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients together, moiiten 
them with a little water, and then 
gently dry them ; and to repeat the 
pulverization, humectation, and ex- 
ficcation two or three times, or of- 
tener. If this method be followed, 
the ſal ammoniac may be increaſed 
to three times the quantity of the 
iron, or farther ; and a fingle ſub- 
limation will often be ſufficient to 
raiſe flowers of a very deep orange 
colour. 

This preparation is ſuppoſed to be 
highly 
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highly aperient and attenuating; be expected; for if they be ruſty, 


though no otherwiſe ſo than the reſt 
of the chalybeates, or at moft only 
by vi tue of the ſaline matter joined 
to the iron, It has been found of 
ſervice in hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal cafes, and in diſtempers pro- 
cceding from a laxity and weakacſs 
of the ſolids, as the rickets. It may 
be conveniently taken in the form of 
a bolus, from two or three grains 
to ten: it is nauſeous in a liquid 
form (unleſs in ſpirituous tincture); 
and occaſions pills to ſwell and 
erumble, except ſuch as are made of 
the gums. 


FERRI RUBIGO. 
Lond. 
Ruſt of Iron. 

Take of 
Iron filings, one pound. 

Expole them to the air, often moiſt - 
ening them with water, until they 
be corroded into ruſt ; then 
powder them 1n an iron mortar, 
and waſh off with diftilled water 
the very fine powder. 

But the remainder, which can not 
by moderate rubbing be reduced 
into a powder capable of being 
eaſily waſhed off, muſt be moitten- 
ed, expoſed to the air for a longer 
time, and again powdered and 
waſhed as before. Let the wath- 
ed powder be dried. 


FERRI RUBIGO, vulgo FE R- 
RI EIMATURA PREPA- 
RATA. 

Edinb. 

Ruſt of Iron, commonly called Pre- 

pared lron-filings. 

Set purified filings of iron in a moiſt 
place, that they may turn to ruſt, 
which is to be ground into an im- 
palpable powder. 


Tux cleanſing of iron filings by 
means of a magnet is very tedious, 
and does not anſwer ſo well as might 


they will not be attracted by it, or 
not ſufficiently: nor will they by 
this means be entirely freed from 
braſs, copper, or other metallic ſub- 
ſtances which may adhere to them. 
It appears from the experiments of 
Henckel, that if iron be mixed by 
fuſion with even its own weight of 
any of the other metals, regulus of 
antimony alone excepted, the com- 
pound will be vigorouſly attracted 
by the loadſtone.— The ruſt of iron 
is to be procured at a moderate rate 
from the dealers in iron, free from 
any impurities, except ſuch as may 
be waſhed off by water. 

The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman re- 
lates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs in obſti · 
nate chlorotic caſes accompanied 
with exceſſive headachs and other 


violent ſymptoms; and that he u- 


ſually joined with it pimpinella, a- 
rum root, and ſalt of tartar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar. The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 


twenty or thirty. Some have gone 


as far as a dram: But all the pre- 
parations of this metal anſwer belt 
in {mall doſes, which ſhould ra- 
ther be often repeated than enlar- 
ged. 


FERRUM TARTARISA- 
TUM. 
Lond. 
Tartarized Tron. 

Take of 
Filings of iron, one ponnd. 
Powdered cryitals of tartar, two 

ounds, 

Mix them with diſtilled water into a 
thick paſte. Expoſe it to the air 
in an open earthen veſſel for 
eight days; then grind the mat · 
the dried in a bath of ſand, to 
a very fine powder. 
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Tuis is an uſeful preparation of 
ron, in which that metal is chiefly 


brought to a ſaline ſtate by means of 


the cream of tartar. It has now for 
the firſt time a place in the London 
pharmacopwriaz but it had before 
been introduced into ſome of the 
foreign ones, particularly the Phar- 
macopeia Genevenſis, under the 
title of mars tartariſatus ; and in- 
deed it is almoſt preciſely the ſame 
with the mars /olubilts of the old edi- 
tions of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 


pœia. 


FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
Lond. 
Viriolated Tron. 

Take of 
Filings of iron, 

Vitriolic acid, each eight ounces; 
Diſtilled water, three pints. 

Mix them in a glaſs veſſel ; and, 
when the effervelcence has ceaſ- 
ed, place the mixture for ſome 
time upon hot ſand; then pour 
off the liquor, ſtraining it through 
paper; and, after due exhalation, 
ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 


VITRIOLUM MARTIS, ſeu 
SAL CHALYBIS. 
Edinb. 

Vitriol of Iron, or Salt of Steel. 

Take of 
Purified filings of iron, fix oun- 
ces; 

Vitriolic acid, eight ounces; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 
Mix them, and when the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſes, let the mixture ſtand 
for ſome time upon warm ſand; 
then ftrain the liquor through 


paper, and after due evaporation 
let it aſide to cryitallize. 


Dams the diſſolution of the 
won an elaſtic vapour riſes, which 
on the approach of flame catches fire 
and explodes, ſo as ſometimes to 
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burſt the veſſel. To this particular 
therefore the operator ought tohave 
due regard. 

This vapour is alſo noxious te 
animal life, It is the inflammable 
air of Dr Prieſtley. 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
trouble of preparing this ſalt ac- 
cording to the directions above gi- 
ven; but in its Read ſubſtitute com- 
mon green vitriol, purified by ſolu- 
tion in water, filtration, and cry- 
ſtallization. The only difference 
between the two is, that the com- 
mon vitriol contains ſomewhat more 
metal in proportion to the acid : 
and hence in keeping, its green co- 
lour is much ſooner debaſed by a 
ruſty browniſh caſt, The ſuperflu- 
ous quantity of metal may be eafily 
ſeparated, by ſuffering the ſolution 
of the vitriol to ſtand for ſome time 
in a cold place, when a browniſh 
yellow ochery ſediment will fall to 
the bottom; or it may be perfectly 
diſſolved, and kept ſuſpended by 
a ſuitable addition of oil of vitriol. 
If the vitriol be ſuſpected to contain 
any cupreous matter, which the com- 
mon Engliſh vitriolſeldom does, tho? 
moſt all the foreign vitriols do, the 
addition of ſome bright iron wire to 
the ſolution will both diſcover, and 
effectually ſeparate, that metal: for 
the acid quits the copper to diſſolve 
a proportional quantity of the 
iron ; and the copper, in its ſepara- 
tion from the acid, adheres to the 
undiſſolved iron, and forms a ſkin of 
a true copper colour on its ſur- 
face. Even a vitriol of pure cop- 
per may, on this principle, be con- 
verted into a pure vitriol of iron. 

But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears in this operation to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that 
it totally rejects the latter when 
the former preſented to it; the 
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operator may nevertheleſs, give 
a dangerous impregnation of copper 
to the pureſt and moſt ſaturated ſo- 
lution of iron in the vitiolic acid, 
by the uſe of copper veſſels. If the 
martial ſolution be boiled inacopper 


veſſel, it never fails to diſſolve a part _ 


of the copper, diſtinguiſhable by its 
giving a cupreous ſtain to a piece of 
bright iron immerſed in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the copper is 
ſeparated ; by boiling it again with- 
out iron, more of the copper is diſ- 
ſolved ; and this may in like man- 
ner be ſeparated by adding more 
iron. 

The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 
moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of in cachectie and chlorotic 
caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 
gations, ſtrengthening the tone of 
the viſcera, and deſtroying worms. 
It may be conveniently taken in a 
liquid form, largely diluted with 
water: Boerhaave directs it to 
be diſſolved in an hundred times 
its weight of water, and the ſolu- 
tion to be taken in the doſe of 
twelve ounces on an empty ſtomach, 
walking gently after it. Thus ma- 
naged, he ſays, it opens the body, 
proves diuretic, kills and expels 
worms, tinges the excrements black, 
or forms them into a matter like 
clay, ſtrengthens the fibres, and thus 
cures many different diſtempers. 
The quantity of vitriol in the above 
doſe of the ſolution, is fifty - ſeven 
grains and a half; but in common 
practice, ſuch large doſes of this 
nrong chalybeate are never ventured 
on. Four or ſive grains, and in many 
caſes half a grain, are ſufficient for 
the intention in which chalybeate 
medicines are given. Very dilute 
ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 
{alt in a pint of water, may be uſed 
as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly- 
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beate waters, and will in many caſes 
produce ſimilar effects. 


COLCOTHAR VITRIOLT. 
. Edinb. 
Colcothar of Vitriol. 
Let calcined vitriol be urged with a 
violent fire till it becomes of 2 
very red colour. 


Ix this preparation, the iron 
which had been brought to a ſaline 
ſtate by means of the acid of vitrio!, 
is again deprived of that acid by the 
action of fire. It may be conſider- 
ed therefore as differing in nothing 
from the reſiduum which remains in 
the retort, when vitriolic acid is di- 
ſtilled from martial vitriol. The 
colcothar 1s very rarely employed by 
itſelf for medical purpoſes ; but it is 
uſed in the preparation of ſome o- 
ther chalybeates, particularly the 
flores martialis, when prepared ac- 
cording to the method directed by 
the Edinburgh college. 


ATHIOPS MARTIALIS. 
Gen. 
Martial Zthiops. 

Take of - 

The ruſt of iron, as much as you 
pleaſe ; 

Olive oil, a ſufficient quantity to 
make it into a paſte, 

Let this be diſtilled in a retort by a 
ſtrong fire to dryneſs. Keep the 
reſiduum reduced to a fine powder 
in a cloſe veſſel. 


An article under this name had 
formerly a place in ſome of the old 
pharmacopœias, and is deſcribed by 
Lemery in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy; but it was form- 
ed by a tedious proceſs, continued 
for . months by the aid of 
water. Here the proceſs is much 


ſhorter, and is ſuppoſed to give 
nearly 


ez 


Chap. 13. 
nearly the ſame product. Some 


have recommended it, on the ſup- 
poſit ion that the iron is here obtain- 
ed in a very ſubtile ſtate: but it is 
not in general ſuppoſed to have any 
advantage over the other more com- 
mon chalybeates. 


CROCUS MARTIS APERI- 
ENS ET ASTRINGENS. 
Opening and aftringent Crocus of 


ron, 


Tres: are prepared by mixing 
iron filings with twice their weight 
of powdered ſulphur, deflagrating 
in a red hot crucible; and in the 
one caſe keeping the preparation 
over the fire till it aſſumes a red co- 
lour; in the other, by reverberating 
it for a long time in the moſt ex- 
treme degree of heat, 

Preparations under theſe names 
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ſtill retain a place in ſome of the fo- 
reign pharmacopeias, but they are 
variouſly prepared. They may 
however be conſidered as poſſeſſing 
the ſame medical powers: and al- 
though the preparations mention- 
ed above probably differ from each 
other in their virtues, yet that dif- 
ference is not of ſuch a nature as 
is imported by the titles by which 
they are uſually diſtinguiſned. For 
all the preparations of iron probably 
act by an aſtringent quality; and 
that which is above denominated the 
aſtringent crocus, has probably leaſt 
effect in that way. At one period, 
theſe preparations were not unfre- 
quently in uſe; and they were given 
in the form of bolus, electuary, or 
pill, from a few grains to a ſcruple; 
but among us they are at preſeut ſo 
little in uſe, as to have no place in 
our pharmacopœias. 


6 


P. XIII. 


PREPARATA EX HTDRARGTRO. 


PREPARATIONS or MERCURY. 


WE have already treated of 

mercury at ſome length in 
the Materia Medica, and have there 
given a full view of the different 
nercurial preparations, reduced to 
the form of a table. From that 
table it is evident, that there is no 
article which has been employed for 
medical purpoſes in a greater va- 
riety of forms, The colleges of 


London and Edinburgh have ad- 
mitted into their pharmacopœ ias 
only a few of theſe ; but from the 
ſelection they have made, there is 
reaſon to believe that every uſeful 
purpoſe for which mercury has been 
employed may be anſwered; and 
theſe purpoſes are both numerous 
and conſiderable. For it 1s at leaſt 
very generally allowed amongintel- 
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4.32 
ligent practitioners, that there are 
few articles kept in the ſhops of our 
apothecaries which can be conſider- 
ed as ſo extenſively uſeful. 

Mercury or quickſilver, initscrude 
Kate, is a ponderous metallic fluid, 
totally volatile in a ſtrong fire, and 
calcinable by a weaker one (though 
very difficultly) into a red powdery 
ſubſtance. It diſſolves in the nitrous 
acid, 1s corroded by the vitriolic, 
but not acted on by the marine in 
its liquid fate : it nevertheleſs may 
be combined with this laſt ſkil- 
fully applied in the form of fume. 
Quickſilver unites by trituration, 
with earthy, unctuous, reſinous, and 
other ſimilar ſubſtances, ſo as to loſe 
its fluidity : triturated with ſul- 
phur, it forms a black maſs, which 
by ſublimation changes into a beau- 
tiful red one. 

The general virtues of the mer- 
curial preparations we have already 
endeavoured to ſtate under the ar- 
ticle Hydrargyrus in the Materia 
Medica, Here it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that while in certain cir- 
cumſtances they act as ſtimulants, 
and even as corroſi ves, to the parts 
to which they are applied; under a 
different management, when intro- 
duced into the habit, they ſeem to 
forward circulation through even 
the ſmalleſt and moſt remote veſſels 
of the body ; and may be ſo ma- 
naged as to promote all the ex- 
cretions. But while they thus o- 
perate as a powerful ftimulus to 
the ſanguiferous, and probably alſo 
to the lymphatic ſyſtem, they ſeem 
to exert but little influence on the 
nervous ſyſtem. By this means 
they prove eminently ſerviceable in 
ſome inveterate chronical diſorders, 
proceeding from obſtinate obſtruc- 
tions of the glands. Crude mercury 
has no effect this way. Reſolved 
into fume, or divided into minute 
particles, and prevented from re- 
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uniting by the interpoſition of other 
ſubſtances, it operates very power. 
fully: unleſs the dividing body be 
ſulphur, which reſtrains its action. 
Combined with a ſmall quantity 
of the mineral acids, it acts effectu- 
ally, though in general mildly; 
with a larger, it proves violently 
corroſive. 


HYDRARGYRUS PURIFI, 
CAT Os. 
Lond. 
Purified Duickſilver. 

Take of OY 

Quickſilver, 

Filings of iron, each four pounds, 
Rub them together, and diſtil from 

an iron veſſel. 


As in the diſtillation of quickſ. 
ver glaſs retorts are very liable to he 
broken, an iron one is here with 
propriety directed: and by the ad- 
dition of the filings of iron, matters 
which might otherwiſe ariſe with 
the quickſilver will be more apt to 
be detained in the retort. But fill 
this happens ſo readily, even mere- 
ly with that degree of heat which is 
neceſſary to elevate the mercury, 
that it is very doubtful whether 
much advantage be obtained from 
this proceſs; and accordingly it has 
now no place in the pharmacopœia 
of the Edinburgh college. 


HYDRARGYRUS ACETA- 
18. 
Lond. 
Acetated Quickfplver, 
Take of 
Purified quickſilver, one pound; 
Diluted nitrous acid, two pounds; 
Water of kali, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. 
Mix the quick ſilver with the acid 
in a glaſs veſſel, and diſſolve it in 
a ſand-bath; then drop in by de- 


grees the water of kali, that tlie 
calx 


* 


Chap. 13. 


calx of quickfilver may be preci- 
pitated ; waſh this calx with plen- 
ty of diſtilled water, and dry it 
with a gentle heat. Theſe things 
being done, 
Take of 
The calx of quickfilver, above 
deſcribed, one pound 
Acetous acid, as much as is 'ne- 
ceſſary to diſſolve the calx. 
Mix them in a glaſs veſlel ; and the 
ſolution being completed, ſtrain 
it through paper; then evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears, and ſet it 
aſide to cryſtallize. 
Keep thefe cryſtals in a veſſel cloſe 


ſtopt. 


Or all the ſaline preparations of 
mercury, it has long been the opi- 
nion of the beſt chemiſts, that thoſe 
in which it was brought to a ſaline 
form, by means of acctous acid, 
would be the mildeſt; and ſuch a 
preparation was conjectured to be 
the baſis of a celebrated pill, pre- 
pared and fold by Mr Keyſer. It 
was however found to be a very dit- 
ficult matter to imitate his pill, or 
to obtain a combination of mercury 
with the acetous acid: but nut long 
ſince, the proceſs for preparing theſe 
pills was publiſhed by authority at 
Paris, aiter being purchaſed by the 
French king. The proceſs here 
deſcribed though in ſome particu- 
lars much leſs operoſe than that of 
Mr Keyſer, yet nearly approaches 
to it, and furniſhes us with the mild- 
eſt of the ſaline mercurials. 


HYDRARGYRUS CALCE 
ANTUS. 
Lond. 
Calcined Quickſilver. 

Take of 

Purited quickſilver, one pound. 
Expoſe the quickſilver, in a flat-bot- 

tomed glaſs cucurbit, to an hear 

of about 600 degrees in a ſand- 
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bath, till it becomes a red pow- 
der. | 


Tuts preparation may now be 
made in a ſhorter time than by the 
proceſs formerly directed in the 
London pharmacopœia, which in 
| anos required ſeveral months: 
or the acceſs of air, without which 
calcination cannot be performed, 
was then very much excluded. Still, 
however, the procefs is a ' tedious 
one, and might perhaps be impro- 
ved. A veſſel might be fo con- 
trived, as to occaſion a continual 
flux of air over the ſurface of the 
mercury. | 

This preparation 18 highly e- 
ſteemed in venereal caſes; and 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt effieacious 
and certain of all the mercurials. It 
may be advautageouſly given in con- 
junction with opiates: a bolus or 
pill, containing from half a grain to 
two grains of this calx, and a quar- 
ter or half a grain or more ofopium, 
with the addition of ſome warm a- 
romatic ingredient, may be taken 
every night. Thus managed, it 
acts mildly, though powerfully, 2s 
an alterative and diaphoretic : gi- 
ven by itſelf in larger doſcs, as four 
or five grains it proves à rough e- 
metic and cathartic. 


PULVIS MERCURII 
CINEREUS, 
Edinb. | 
Ab. coloured powder of Mercury. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, 
Weak nit rous acid, equal weights. 
M them ſo as to diſſolve the quick - 
filver ; dilute the folution with 
pure water, and add fpirit of [al 
ammoniac as much as is ſufficient 
to ſeparate the mercury perfectly 
from the acid ; then waſh the 
powder in pure water, and dry it. 
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Is this proceſs the mercurial ni- 
tre is decompoſed ; the precipitate, 
therefore, is a calx of mercury, and 
the clear liquor a ſolution of nitrous 
ammoniac. From the great attrac- 
tion which the nitrous acid has for 
phlogiſton, or from its ready diſpo- 
lition to part with pure air, the pre- 
eipitates of mercury, from its ſolu- 
tion in this acid, ate more complete- 
ly. in the ſtate of a calx than thoſe 
from any other menſtruum. There 
are, however, feveral niceties to be 
obſerved in conducting this proceſs. 
If we employ too ſmall a proportion 
of acid, and aſſiſt the ſolution by 
heat, the ſolution will contain an 
excefs of calx capable of being ſepa- 
rated by the water; and the whole 
precipitate from ſueh a ſolution 
would be of a white colour. If, on 
the other hand, we employ too large 
proportion of acid, the mercury is 
then ſo far calcined as to be capable 
of being diſſolved by the volatile al- 
kali: and this might happen in pro- 
portion as the quantity ſhould be 
Auperabundant to the neutralization 
of the acid. The uſe of the water 
is to diſſolve the nitrous ammoniac 
as fait as it is formed, and thereby 
prevent it from falling down- and 
mixing with the precipitate. It is 
neceſſary to employ the pureſt wa- 
ter. If ſuch be uſed as contains a 
nitrous ſelenite, not only a part of 
the inercury may be precipitated by 
the baſe of the ſelenite, but this 
lai might alſo be depoſited by the 
ſucceeding addition of the alkali. 
The pulvis mercuxit einereus has 
of late years been much celebrated 
tor the cure of venereal affections. 
It was firſt propoſed by Dr Saun- 
ders to be made by precipitating 
the mercury from calomel, as the 
'beit ſubſtitute for the tedious and 
-xpentive proceſs of the precipitatus 
fer ſe, and of the grey powder pro- 
4uced by triture with gum arabic. 
- From the teftunony of Dr Home, 
- 
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and ſeveral other practitioners, we 
have no doubt of its being a very 
valuable preparation of mercury, 1: 
may, be given in a bolus or wafer, 
in the quantity of from one to fix 
or {even grains: the doſe being gra- 
dually creaſed according to its 
effects upon the perſon. 


HYDRARGYRUS CUM 
CRETA. 
L ond. 
Quicſ il ver with Chalk, 

Take of 

Purified quickſilver, three ounces; 

Powdered chalk, five ouuces. 
Rub them together until the glo- 

bules diſappear. 


Ix this preparation, as well as the 
two former, we have alſo the mer- 
cury in a ſtate of calx ; but in place 
of being brought to that ſtate by 
the aid of fire or of acids, what may 
here be conſidered as calcination s 
effected by triture. 

This preparation had no place in 
the former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia. A preparation, 
nearly ſimilar indeed, under the title 
of Mercurius Alkaliſatus, in which 
crabs eyes were employed inſtead 
of chalk, had a place in the old edi - 
tions of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia, but was rejected from the 
edition of 1744, and has never 
again been reſtored. One reaſon 
for rejecting it was its being liable 
to groſs abuſe in the preparation, by 
the addition of ſome intermedium, 
facilitating the union of mereury 
with the abſorbent earth, but dimi- 
niſhing or altering its power. The 
preſent preparation is liable to the 
ſame objection. Some, however, 


are of opinion, that when duly pre- 

ared, it is an uſeful alterative. 
But there can be little doubt, 
that the abſorbent earth, bydeſtroy- 


ing acid ia the alimentary — 
6 V;! 


Chap. 13. 


will diminiſh the activity of the 


mercurial calx. 


HYDRARGYRUS MURIA- 
TUS. 
Lond. 
Muriated Quickſilver. 

Take of 
Purified quickfilver, 

Vitriolic acid, each two pounds ; 
Dried ſfea-ſalr, three pounds aud 
an half. 

Mix the quickſilver with the acid, 
in a glaſs veſlel, and boil in a ſand- 
heat until the matter be dried. 
Mix it, when cold, with the ſea- 
falt, in a glaſs veſſel; then ſu- 
blimein a glaſs cucurbit, with a 
heat gradually raiſed. Laſtly, let 
the ſublimed matter be ſeparated 
from the ſcoriz. | 


MERCURIUS:SUBLIMATUS 
CORROSIVUS. 
Edin. 
Sublimate corroſive Mercury, 
Take of | 
Quickſilver, | 
Weak nitrous 2cid, of each four 


ounces; 


Calcined ſea-ſalt, 


Calcined -vitriol, of each five- 


ounces. 

Diſſolve the quickfilver in the ni- 
trous acid, and evaporate the ſo- 
Jution to a white and thoroughly 
dry maſs: then add the ſea- ſalt 
and vitriol. Having ground and 
mixed them well together, put 
the whole into a phial, one half 
cf which they ought to fill; then 
ſublime in ſand, firſt withagentle, 
— afterwards with an'increaſed 

cat, 


Tur ſublimate prepared by either 
of theſe methods is the ſame, 
they both conſiſt only of mercury 
and the acid of the ſea - ſalt u- 
nited together. In the proceſs 
directed by the Edinburgh col- 
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lege, the materials being mixed and 
expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitrio! 
parts with its acid, which, diſlod- 
ging thoſe of the nitre and marine 


ſalt, takes their place. The marine 


acid, reſolved into fume and aſſiſted 
by the nitrous, diſſolvesthe mercury, 
now alſo ſtrongly heated. Thus 
acid, though it very difficultly acts 
on mercury, yet when .thus once 
united with it, is more ſtrongly re- 


tained thereby than any other acid. 


The nitrous ſpirit, therefore, having 
nothing to retain it (for its own 
baſis and that of the ſea · ſalt are both 
occupied by the vitriolic, and that 
which the vitriolic forſook to unite 
with theſe, is now ſcarcely combin- 
able with it) ariſes; leaving the 
mercury and marine.acid to ſublime 
together when the heat ſhall be 
ſtrong enough to elevate them. 
Some: ſmall portiou of the marine 
ſpirit ariſes along with the nitrous: 
and hence this compound acid has 


been uſually ,emplayed, inſtead of 


the agugſortis compoſitg, to which it 


is ſimilar, for making the red cor- 


roſive. 


It appears, therefore, that the vi- 


'triol, and the baſes of the nitre and 


ſea-ſalt, are of no farther uſe in this 
proceſs, than as convenient inter- 
mediums for facilitating the union 
of the mercury with the marine a- 
cids. They likewiſe ſerve to afford 
a ſupport for the ſublimate to reſt 
upon, which thus aſſumes the form 
of a placenta or cake. | 

The proceſs, however, now a- 
dopted by the London college is a 


better and more ſimple one. There 


the mercury, corroded by the vitri- 
olic acid into a white maſs, is mixed 
with about an equal quantity of ſea- 
ſalt, and ſet to ſublime; the vitriolic 
acid quits the mercury to unite with 
the baſis of the ſea-ſalt ; and the 


acid of the ſea- ſalt, now ſet at li- 


berty, unites with the mercury, ani 
ſublimes with it into the compound 


312 required. 
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required. The diſcovery of this 
method is generally attributed to 
Boulduc : though it is found alſo in 
Kunckel's Laboratorium Chymicum. 
When the proceſs is conducted in 
this way, the reſiduous matter is a 
pure Glauber qs ſalt, and the ſubli- 
mate is alſo free of ferruginous mat- 
ter; a greater or leſs quantity of 
which is very generally carried up 
along with the mercury when vi- 


triol of iron is employed. Boulduc's 


method has therefore the advantage 
in this, that the proportion of mer- 
cury in a given quantity of ſubli- 
mate muſt be leſs liable to varia- 
tion. 
_ If the mercury be corroded by 
the nitrous acid inftead of the vitri- 
olic, the event. will be theſame ; that 
acid equally quitting the mercury, 
and ſetting louſe the marine; and 
the ſublimate made by this method 
is the ſame with the Sur we but 
as the quantity of fixt matter is 
ſmaller, it more diſſicultly aſſumes 
the form of a cake. It requires in- 
deed ſome fkill in the operator to 
give it this appearance when either 
proceſs is followed. When large 
quantities are made, this form may 
be eaſily obtained, by placivg the 
matraſs no deeper in the ſand than 
the ſur face of the matter contained 
in it; and removing a little of the 
ſand from the ſides of the glaſs, as 
oon as the flowers begin to appear 
in the neck; when the heat ſhould 
likewiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 
not at all raiſed during the whole 
proceſs. The ſublimation isknown 
to be completed by the edges ofthe 
cryſtalline cake, which will form 
on the ſurface of the caput mor- 
tuum, appearing ſmooth and even, 
and a little removed from it. 
Our apothecaries rarely, and few 
eren of the chemiils, attempt the 
Making of this preparation them- 


felves; greatett part of what is uſed 
$f , & — TEES 0 $: #4: 1 SCANS fs 
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among us comes from Venice and 
Holland. This foreign ſublimate 
has been reported to be adulterated 
with arſenic. Some affirm that this 
dangerous fraud may be diſcovered 
by the ſublimate turning black on 
being moiltened with alkaline ley ; 
which by others is denied. As this 
point ſeemed of {ome importance to 
be determined, ſundry experiments 
have been made with this view, 
which prove the inſufficiency of al- 
kalies tor diſcovering arſenic. Al- 
kaline ley, poured into a ſolutionof 
pure arſenic, and into a mixture 


of the two ſolutions in different op 


portions, produced no blackneſs in 
any: and though the pure ſubli- 
mate, and the mixtures of it with 
arſenic, exhibited ſome differences 
in theſe trials, yet theſe differences 
were neither Fa conſtant, nor fo 
ſtrongly marked, as to be laid down 
univerſally for criteria of the pre- 
ſence or abſence of arſenic : diſſe- 
rent ſpecimens of ſublimate, known 
to be pure, have been found to dit- 
fer conſiderably in this reſpec ; pro- 
bably from their holding a little 
more or leſs mercury in proportion 
to the acid, or from their retaining 
ſome imal]l portion of thoſe acids 
which were employed in the prepa- 
ration as intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny the practica- 
bility of this adulteration. There 
is a proceſs common in books of che- 
miſtry, wherein ſublimate and arſe- 
nic being mixed together, and ſet to 
ſublime, do not ariſe in one maſs, 
or yield any thing ſimilar to the 
preparation here intended: the 
arſenic abſorbs the acid of the ſub- 
limate, and is reduced thereby in- 
to a liquid or butyraceous conſiſt- 
ence; while the mercury, thus freed 
from the acid, diſtils in its fluid 
form: if the quantity of arſenic be 
inſufficient todecompoundthe whole 


of the ſublimate, the remainder of 


the 
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the ſublimate concretes diſtina from 
the arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude, that arſenie and ſub- 
limate cannot be united together 
into a cryſtalline cake, the form in 
which this preparation is brought 
to us. 

The above experiment is not al- 
together deciſive; for though arle- 
nic and ſulphur do not aſſume the 
required form by the common — 
ceſs, it is poſſible they may by ſome 
other management. It will there- 
fore be proper to point out means 
for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
may be deſirous of convincing them- 
ſelves of the genuineneſs of this im- 

rtant preparation. Let ſome of 
the ſublimate, powdered in a glaſs 
mortar, be well mixed with twice its 
weight of black flux, and a little fil - 
ings or ſhavings of iron: put the 
mixture into a crucible capable of 
holding four or ſive times as much; 
give a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceales; aud then haſtily increaſe it to 
a white heat. If no fumes of a 
garlic ſmell can be perceived during 
the proceſs, and if the particles of 
iron retain their form without any 
of them being melted, we may be 
ſure that the mixture contained 
no arſenic. 


Su LIMArr is a moſt violent cor» 
roſive, ſoon corrupting and de- 
ſtroying all the parts of the body it 
touches. A ſolution of it in water, 
in the proportion of about a dram 
to a quart, is uſed for keep- 
ing down proud fleſh, and cleanfing 
foul ulcers; and a more dilute ſolu- 
tion as a coſmetic, and for deſtroy- 
ing cutaneous inlets. But a great 
deal of caution is requiſite even in 
theſe external uſes of it. 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe of 
pne-tenth ot one - eighth of a grain. 
Boerhaave relates, that if a grain of 
It be diſſolved in an ounce or more 
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of water, and a dram of this ſolu- 
tion, ſweetened with fyrupof violets, 
be taken twice or thrice a-day, it 
will prove efficacious in many diſ- 
tempers thought incurable ; but he 
particularly cautions us not to ven- 
ture upon it, unleſs the method of 
managing it be well known. 

Sublimate diſſolved in vinous ſpi- 
rit has of late been given internally 
in larger doſes; from a quarter of a 
grain to half a grain. This method 
of uſing it was brought into repute 
by Baron Van Swieten at Vienna, 
eſpecially for venereal maladies; 
and ſeveral trials of it have alſo 
been made in this kingdom with ſuc- 
ceſs. Eight grains of the ſublimate 
are diſſolved in ſixteen ounces of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine or proof-ſpt- 
rit ; the rectiſied ſpirit diſſolves it 
more perfectly, and ſeems to make 
the medicine milder in its operation 
than the proof - ſpirit of the original 
preſcription of Van Swieten. Of 
this ſolution, from one to two ſpoon- 
fuls, that 1s, from half an ounce to 
an ounce, are given twice a-day, 
and continued till all the ſymptoms 
are removed; obſerving to uſe a low 
diet, with plentiful dilutien, other- 
wiſe the ſublimate is apt to purge, 
and gripe ſeverely. It generally 
purges more or leſs at the begin- 
ning, but afterwards ſeems to ope- 
ratechiefly by urineand perſpiration. 

Sublimate conſiſts of mercury uni- 
ted with a large quantity of marine 
acid. There are two general me- 
thods of deſtroying its corroſive 
quality, and rendering it mild ; the 
one 18, combining with it as much 
freſh mercury as the acid is capable 
of taking up; and the other, by ſe- 
parating a part of the acid by means 
of alkaline ſalts, and earths. On 
the firſt principle, mercurius dulcis 
is formed ; on the latter, white pre- 
cipitate. But before entering on 
theſe, it is proper to give the follow- 
ing formula, 

SO- 
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SOLUTIO MERC URII SUB- 
LIMATI CORROSIVI. 
-  Edinb. 
Solution of corrofeve ſublimate Mer- 


| cury. 
Take of 

Corrofive ſublimate mercury, fix 

grains. 

Sal ammoniac, twelve grains. 
Diſſolve in a pound of diſtilled water. 
If hard water be uſed for this pur- 

poſe, the ſolution ſuffers a kind of 

decompoſition from the nitrous 
ſelenite of the water. 


Taz ſolution of corroſive ſubli- 
mate in water 1s very much aſlifted 


by ſal ammoniac. There was a prac- | 


vice ſome years ago, of mixing up 
this ſolution with wheat-flour into 
the conſiſtence of pills for internal 
uſe; and the quantity of ſubli- 
mate in each pill was eaſily aſeer- 
tained. | 

This ſolution may alſo 'be uſed 
for waſhing venereal and other ſores; 
but in many inſtances it will be 
Found too acrid for that-purpoſe, 
and will require to be weakened 
by the addition of a portion of wa- 
der. 


CALOMELAS. 
Lond. 
Calomel. 
Take of 
Muriated quickfilver, one pound; 
Purified quickſilver, nine ounces. 
Rub them together till the globules 
diſappear, and then ſublime the 
maſs. In the fame manner re- 
peat the ſublimation four times. 
Afterwards rub the matter into 
a very fine powder and waſh it 
by pouring on boiling diftilled 


water. wy 


MERCURTIUS DULCIS. 
Edinb. 
Sweet Mercury. 


Preparations and Compoſitions, 


Part III. 
Take of 


Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re- 
duced to a powder in a glaſs 
mortar, four ounces; 


Pure quickſilver, three ounces and 
a half. 


Mix them well together, by long 


trituration in a glaſs or marble 


mortar, until the quickfilver ceaſ- 
es to appear. Put the powder 
into an oblong phial, of ſuch a 
fize, that only one-third of it 
may be filled; and ſet the glaſs in 
ſand, that the maſs may ſublime. 
After the ſublimation break the 
the glaſs, and the red powder 
which is found in' its bottom, 
with the whitiſh one that ſticks 
about the neck, being thrown a- 
way, let the white mercury be 
ſublimed again three or four 
times, and reduced to a very 
fine powder. 


Tux trituration of cortoſtve ſub- 
limate with quickſilver is a very nox- 
10us operation : for it is almoſt im- 
poſſible, by any care, to prevent 
the lighter particles of the former 
from riſing ſo as to affect the ope- 
rator's eyes and mouth. It is never- 
theleſs of the utmoſt conſequence, 
that the ingredients be perfectly u- 
nited before the ſublimation is be- 
gun. It is neceſſary to pulverize 


the ſublimate before the mercury is 


added to it; but this may be ſafely 
performed, with a little caution; 
eſpecially if during the pulverization 
the matter be now and then ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine: this ad- 
dition does not at all impede the 
union of the ingredients, or preju- 
diſe the ſublimation: it will be 
convenient not to cloſe the top of 
the ſubliming veſſel with a cap of 
paper at firſt (asis uſually praQtiſed,) 
but to defer this till the mixture be- 
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gins to ſublime, that the ſpirit may 
elcape. | 

The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and the 
more ſo, as a miſtaken theory herein 
has been produQuve of ſeveral errors 
with regard to the operation of 
mercurials in general. It is ſuppofed, 
that the dulcification, as it is called, 
of the mercurius corroſivus, is Owing 
to the ſpicule or ſharp: points, on 
which its corroſtveneſs depends, be- 
ing broken and worn off by the fre- 
quent ſublimations. If this opinion 
were juſt, the corroſive would be- 
come mild, without any addition, 
barely by repeating the ſublimation; 
but this is contraryto all experience. 
The abatemeut of the corroſive qua- 
lity of the ſublimate is entirely ow- 
ing to the combination of as much 
freſh mercury as is capable of being 
united with it; and by whatever 
means this combination be effected, 
the preparation will be ſufficiently 
dulciied. Triture and digeſtion 
promote. the nnion of the two, 
while ſublimation tends rather to 
diſunite them. The prudent ope- 
rator, therefore, will not be ſohci- 
tous about ſeparating ſuch mercurial 
globules as appear diſtinct after the 
firlt ſublimation : he will endeavour 
rather to combine them with the 
reſt, by repeating the triture and 
digeſtion. 

The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their mercurias dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed ; and the Au- 
guſtan but once; and Neumann 
propoſes making it directly by a 
lingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dients of the corroſive ſublimate, by 
only taking the quickfilver in a 


larger proportion. 


Mr Selle of of Berlin has lately 
propoſed a method of making mer- 
curius dulcis nearly fimilar to that of 
Neumann. He directs, that to four 
ounces of pure quickfilver there 


ttould be added as much ſtrong vi- 
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triolic acid. Theſe are to be mixed 
over a ſtrong fire till they become a 
ſolid hard maſs, This maſs is to be 
triturated in a ſtone mortar with two 
ounces and an half of quickſilver and 
four ounces and an half of dried 
common ſalt. And by a ſingle, or 
at moſt two ſublimations, he aſſures 
us an excellent mercurius dulcis is, 
obtained, 

It the medicine made after either 
of theſe methods, ſhould prove in 
any degree acrid, water boiled on it 
for ſome time will diſſolve and ſepa» 
rate that part in which its acrimony 
conſiſts. The marks of the prepa- 
ration being ſufficiently dulcified 
are, its being perfectly inſipid to 
the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long 
boiling in water. Whether the 
water, in which it has been boiled, 
has taken up any part of it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor 
aley of any fixt alkaline falt, or any 
volatile alkaline ſpirit: if the decoc- 
tion has any mercurial impregnation, 
it will grow turbid on this addition : 
if otherwiſe, it will continue limpid. 
But here care muſt be taken not to 
be deceived by any extraneous ſaline 
matter in the water itſelf : moſt of 
the common ſpring waters turn 
milky on the addition of alkal ies: 
and therefore, for experimentsof this 
kind, diſtilled water or rain water 
ought to be uſed. 

This name of calomel, though for 
a conſiderable time baniſhed from 
our beſt, pharmacopœias, is again 
reſtored by the London college. 
But we cannot help thinking, that 
they migl:t eaſily have invented a 


name better expreſling the conſti- 


tuent parts and nature of the pre- 
paration. 

Calomel, or mercurius duleis, may 
be conſidered as one of the moſt 
uſcful of the mercurial preparations; 
and it may be eſtimated as holding 
an intermediate place between the 
hydrargyus acetatus, one of the 
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mildeſt of the ſaline rations 
and the hydrargyrus muriatus, or 


corrofive ſublimate, one of the moſt 
acrid of them. 


HYDRARGYRUS MURIA- 
: TUS MITIS. 
2 Lond. 
ud muriated quickfilver. 
Take of * 
Purified quick ſilver, 
Diluted nitrous acid, of each half 
a pound. 

Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and ſct it aſide 
until the quickſilver be diſſolved. 
Let them boil, that the ſalt may 

be diſſolved, Pour out the boil- 
ing liquor into a glaſs veſſel, into 
which another boiling liquor has 
been put before, conſiſting of, 
Sea ſalt ; four ounces ; 
Diſtilled water, eight pints. 
Aſter 2 white powder has ſubſided 
to the bottom of the veſſel, let 
the liquor ſwimming at the top 
be poured off, and the remaining 
der be waſhed till it becomes 
inſipid, with frequent affuſions of 
hot water ; then dried on blotting 
paper with a gentle heat. 


Tais preparation had a place in 
former editions of the London and 


Edinburgh pharmacopœias, under 
the name of mercurius dulcis precipi- 
tatur., But the proceſs as now gi - 
ven is ſomewhat altered, being that 
of Mr Scheele of Sweden, who has 
recommended this 2s an eaſy and 
expeditions method of preparing 
ſweet mercury or calomel. 

It appears from ſeveral teſts, that 
this precipitate is equal in every re · 
{ to that red by the pre- 
— — i is leis trouble · 
ſome and expenſive, and the opera- 
tor is not expoſed to the noxious 
duſt arifing from the triture of the 
quickſil er with the corrofive ſubli- 
mate, which neceſſarily happens by 
the common method. The powder 
is alſo ner than can be made from 
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the common fublimed ſweet mere ury 
by any trituration whatever, Abe 
clear liquor ſtanding over the prec;. 
pitate, is a ſolution of cubic or 
rhomboidal nitre, 

Mercurius dulcis, which may be 
conſidered as preciſcly the ſame 
with the calomelas and hydrargy- 
rus muriatus mitis, appears to be 
one of the beſt and fſaieft prepara- 
tions of this mineral, when intended 
to act as a quick and general ſtimu- 
lant. Many of the more elaborate 
proceſſes are no other than attempts 
to produce from mercury ſuch a 


medicine as this really is, Ihe doc, 


recommended by ſome for railing a 
ſalivation, is ten or ſiftcen rains 
taken in the form of a bolus or pills, 
ever night or oftener, till the pty- 
aliſm begins. As an alterant and 
diaphoretic, it has been given in do- 
ſes of five or fix grains; a purgative 
beingoccaſionally interphſed, to pte- 
vent its affecting the mouth. . 
anſwers, however, much better whe: 
given in ſmaller quantities, as vne, 
two, or three grains every morning 
and evening, in conjunction with 
ſuch ſubſtances as determine its 26 
tion to the ſkin, as the extract or 
reſin of guaicum; the patient . 
the ſame time keeping warm, 
drinking liberally of warm d:luer: 
liquors, By this method of mana 
ging it, obfſtinate cutaneous and e- 
nereal diftempers have been {1c cots 
fully cured, without any remarks 1s 
increaſe of the ſeuſible evacuations. 
it is ſometimes, however, difficut 
to meaſure its Alelts in this WAY ; 
and it is fo very «pt ty ran off b7 
the inteitines, that we can felcorm 
adminifler it in ſuch a manner as t 
producetbofe prrmaneut effects n tut 
are often required, and which we 27* 
able to do by other preparations. J. 
has been lately propoſed to run 
gums and inſide of the myth iti! 
this preparation, as a ready 2nd et- 
fectual method of producing al- 
tion: this practice Las been parte 
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cularly recommended in the internal 
uydrocephalua, where it 1% exceed - 
ingly difficult to excite a ſalivation 
by other means, Ihe advantages of 
this practice arc not fully confirmed 
hy experience 4 and when mercury 
ivaticnded with advantage in hydro- 
cephalus, this 19 not * the 
conſequence of any diſcharge under 
the form of ſalivution, but merely 
of the mercury being introduced in- 
0 the ſyſtem in an aftive ſtate, and 
thus promoting abſorption. And 
{alivation, when it ariſes from the 
internal uſe of mercury, may be 
tonſid red as the ſtrongeſt teft of 
this: But this is by no means the 
caſe eu ſali Vat ion ariſes from a to- 
ical action on the excretories of fas 
Ina. 


ITDRAERGTEUGNIT RA. 
TUS KUBEK. 
J. and 
Red nitrated Agiclſilver. 

Take ot 
Purithed Quickfilrer, 

Nitrous acud, of each one pound; 
þ r iat ic acid, one ram. 

Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and diffolve the 
quickhilver in a land- bath; then 
raile the hre until the matter be 
ſor eck into red cryttals, 


MERCURIU COKROSIVUS 
KRUEER, vulgo FRECIPITA- 
O EUER. 

Idinb. 

lid corrſius, cinuonly called Hed 

preciputated Mercury. 

Take of 
Ougkſlyer, 

cak mtrous acid, of carch one 
puund, 

Le the quickGlver be diſtalved in 
the acrd, and then lit the {ohos 
on he evaporated to a winte dry 
mas. This being beat imo 2 
powder, muſt be pin into a glefs 
retort, and ſuljefted to a fire 
dear encreaked, till a final 
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quantity of it taken out ina glaſs 
{ſpoon and allowed to cool, af 
umes the form of ſhiving red ſqa- 
mg, Let the veſſel he then re- 
moved from the fire, During the 
proceſy the mtter muſt be care» 
fully agitated by a glaſs rod, that 
it may be cqually heated, 


T's marine acid in the menſttru- 
um, ordered in the firſt proceſs, dil- 
poles the mercurial talx to aſſume 
the bright ſparkling look admired in 
it; which, though perhaps no nd 
vantage to it as a medicine, ought 
nevertheleſs tu be infifted on by the 
buyer as A matk of its goodneſs 
and ltrength. As ſoon as the mat» 
ter has poined this 4ppearance, it 
ſiould He mmediotely removed from 
the fire, otherwiſe it will foon loſe it; 
again, The preparation of this red 
precipitute, at it is called, in per- 
ſettton, is fuppoled by fore to be 4 
ferret not known to our chemiſts z 
inforch, that vie ate under the ne- 
celſity of importing it from abroad- 
This reflieEtion ſeems to be founded 
un miſinformation: we ſometimes in- 
der receive ennfiderdttsle quantities 
it from Holland; ut this depends 
on the ingredients being come 
monly cheaper there than with us, 
and nem on any ſecret in the man- 
ner of the (repatation. 

This precipitate is, 43 its title im- 
ente, an elcharotic, and with this 
mention is frequently employed 
by the ſurgeons with bafilicum and 
het dreflings, for conſuming fun- 
pris Reſt in wicers, and the like 
purpes, It is ſubjeft to great un- 
tertaiuij in port of Rrength j; more 
ar leſe of the acrd exhialing, accords 
ing to the degree and continuance 

the fire, The beſt crnerion of 
ts rengib, as already Hierved, is 
ns ſlam appearance; which is 
alſo the mark of its genuinenels : if 
mized with mivien, which it is 


ſometimes {aid 14 be, the duller hug 
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will diſcover the abuſe. This ad- 
mixture may be more certainly de- 
tected by means of fire: the mer- 
eurial part will totally evaporate, 
leaving the minium behind. 

Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internally, in venereal, ſcro- 
phulous, and other obſtinat» chronic 
diſorders, in dofes of two or three 
grains, or more. But certainly the 
mildermercurials,properly managed, 
are capable of anſwering all that can 
be expected from this; without oc- 
caſioning violent anxieties, tormina 
of the bowels, and fimilar ill conſe- 
quences, which the beſt manage- 
ment can ſcarcely prevent this corro- 
five preparation from ſometimes in- 
ducing. I he chemiſts have contri- 
ved ſundry methods of correcting 
and rendering it milder, by diveſting 
it of a potion of the acid; but to 
no very good purpoſe, as they ei- 
ther leave the medicine ſtill too cor- 
roſive, or render it ſimilar to others 
which are proeurable at an eaſier rate. 


CALX HYDRARGYRI 
ALBA. 
Lond. 
White Calx of Quickſilver, 

Take of 

Muriated quickſilver, 

Sal ammoniac, 

Water of kali, each half a pound. 
Diſſolve firſt the ſal ammoniac, after- 
wards the muriated guickfilver 

in diſtilled water, and add the 

water of kali. Waſh the preci- 

pitated powder until it becomes 

inſipid. 


MERCURIUS PRACIPITA- 
TUS ALBUS. 
Edin. 
White 1 of Mercury. 
Diſſolvecorroſive ſublimate mercury 
in a ſufficient quantity of hot wa · 
ter, and gradually drop into the 
ſolution ſome ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
miac as long as any precipitation 
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enſues. Waſh the precipitated 
powder with ſeveral freſh quanti. 
ties of warm water. 


Tuxsx preparations are uſed chief. 
iy in ointments; with which inten- 
tion their fine white colour is no 
ſmall recommendation to them. 
For internal purpoſes they are rare- 
ly employed, nor is it at all wanted; 
they are nearly fimilar to mercuriuz 
dulcis, but leſs certain in their ef. 
fects. 

Though the proceſſes directed by 
the London and Edinburgh college; 
be here ſomewhat different, yet the 
preparations are ultimately the ſame. 
The proceſs defcribed by the E- 
dinburgh college is the moſt ſimple ; 
but is liable to ſome objections. 

Corroſive ſublimate, as we have 
already ſeen, conſiſts of mercury 
united with a large portion of 
acid: it is there dulcified by adding 
as much freſh mercury as is ſufficient 
to ſaturate all the acid; here, by ſe- 
parating all the acid that is not ſa- 
turated. This laX way ſeems an un- 
frugal one, on account not only of 
the loſs of the acid, but of the vola- 
eile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorbing it. 
The operator, may, however, if it 
ſhould be thought worth while, re- 
cover the volatile ſalt from the liquor, 
by adding to it, after the precipitate 
has been ſeparated, a proper quan- 


tity of potaſh, and diſtillivg with a 


gentle heat, in the ſame manner as 
for the ſpirit or volatile ſalt of ſal 
ammoniac ; for a true ſat ammoniat 
is regenerated, in the precipitation, 
from the union of the volatile ſpirit 
with the maine acid gf the ſubli- 
mate. It is by no means adviſable 
to uſe the liquor itſelf as a ſolution 
of ſal ammoniae, or to ſeparate the 
ſal ammoniac from it by evaporation 
and cryſtallization, as a part of the 
mercury might be retained, and 
communicate dangerous qualities : 
but the volatile ſalt ſeparated by 
1 4 
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diſtillation, may be uſed without 
fear of its containing any mercury 
none of which will arif with the 
heat by which the volatile ſalts are 
dftilled. 

Fixt alkalies anſweras effectually, 
for precipitating ſolutions of ſubli- 
mate, as the volatile ; but the pre- 
cipitate, obtained by means of the 
former, inſtead of being white, as 
with the latter, is generally of a 
reddiſh yellow or orange colour. If 
{al ammoniac be diſſolved along with 
the ſublimate, the addition of fixt 
alkalics will, by extricating the 
volatile alkah of the fal ammoniac, 
occaſion as white a precipitation as 
if the volatile ſalt had been previouſ- 
ly ſeparated and employed in its 
pure ſtate : and this compendium is 
now allowed by the London college 
in the proceſs which they have ad- 
opted. 

There the ſal ammoniac, beſides 
its uſe in the capital intention, to 
make a white precipitation, pro- 
motes the ſolution of the ſublimate ; 
which, of itſelf, is difficultly, and 
ſcarcely at all totally, ſoluble by re- 
peated boiling in water: for however 
kilfully it be prepared, ſome part of 
it will have an under-proportion of 
acid, and conſequently approach to 
the ſtate of mercurius dulcis. A 
good deal of care is requiſite in the 
precipitation ; for if too large a 
quantity of the fixt alkaline ſolution 
be imprudently added, the precipi- 
tate will loſe the elegant white co- 
lour for which it is valued. 


HYDRARGYRUS CUM SUL- 


Liloer with Sulph 
Puickfilver with Sulphur, 
Tab d. 7 th 
Purified quickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, each one 
pound. 
Rub them together until the glo- 
bules diſappear, 


3 K 2 
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ATHIOPS MINERALIS. 
Edinò. 
Athiops Minerul. 
Take of 
uickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, each equal 
weights. 

Grind them together in a glaſs or 
ſtone mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, 
till the mercurial globules totally 
diſappear. 

An ethiops is made alſo with a 
double quantity of mercury. 


Wr need hardly remark, that 
theſe preparations, though now dif- 
fering in name, are in reality the 
ſame. Nor need we add, that the 
direction given by the Edinburgh 
college, of uling a glaſs or ſtone 
mortar and petile, is neceſſary and 
proper. 

The union of the mercury and 
ſulphur might be much facilitated 
by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this 
preparation in a very expeditious 
manner, by melting the ſulphur in 
an iron ladle, then adding the quick- 
ſilver, and ſtirring them togetlier till 
the mixture be completed. The 
{mall degree of heat here ſufficient, 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to do 
any injury to ſubſtances which have 
already undergone much greater 
fires, not only in the extraction from 
their ores, but likewiſe in the puri- 
fications of them directcd in the 
pharmacopœia. In the following 
proceſs, they are expoſed in conjunc- 
tion to a [trong fire, without ſuſpi- 
cion of the compound receiving any 
ill quality from it. Thus much is 


certain, that the ingredients are 


more perfectly united by heat than 
by the degree of triture uſually be- 
ſtowed an them. From the cthi- 
ops prepared by triture, part of the 
mercury is apt to be ſqueezed out op 
making it iuto an clecuary or py ; 
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from that made by fire, no ſepara- 
tion is obſerved to happen. | 
Ethiops mineral is one of the 
molt inactive of the mercurial pre- 
parations. Some practitioners, how 
ever, have repreſented it as poſſeſ- 
ſing extraordinary virtues; and moſt 
people imagine ita medicine of ſume 
efficacy. But what benefit is to be 
expected from jt in the common 
doſes of eight or ten grains, or a 
ſcruple, may be judged from hence, 
that it has been taken in doſes of 
ſeveral drams, and continued for a 
conſiderable time, without produ- 
cing any remarkable effect. Sulphur 
eminently abates the power of all 
the more active minerals, and ſeems 
to be at the ſame time reſtrained by 
them from operating in the body it- 
ſelf. Boerhaave, who is in general 
ſufficiently liberal in the commenda- 
tion of medicines, diſapproves of 
the ethiops in very ſtrong terms. 
It cannot enter the abſorbent 
« yeſſels, the lacteals, or lymphatics, 
« but paſſes directly through the 
« inteſtinal tube, where it may hap- 
pen to deſtroy worms, if it ope- 
« rates Iuckily. They are deceived 
« who expect any other effects from 
it; at leaſt I myſelf could never 
« find them. I am afraid it is un- 
« warily given, in ſuch large quan- 
« tities, to children and” perſons 
« of tender conſtitutions, as be- 
„ing a foreign maſs, unconquer- 
0 able by the body, the more to be 
« ſuſpected, as it there continues 
4 long ſluggiſh and inactive. It 
« des not raiſc a ſalivation, becauſe 
« jt cannot come into the blood. 
% Who knows the effects of a ſub- 
* ſtance, which, fo long as it re- 
% mains compounded, ſeems no 
„more active than any ponder- 
« ous infipid carth ?”” The ethiops, 
with a acuble proportion of mer- 
eury now received into our phar- 
macopeizs, has a greater chance 
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for operating as a mercurial ; and 
probably the quantity of mercury 
might be ſtill further increaſed t9 
advantage. | 


 HYDRARGYRUS SULPHU. 


RATUS RUBER. 
Lond. 
Red ſulphurated Quickſilver, 
Take of 4 


Quickſilver purified, forty oun - 


ces; 
Sulphur, eight ounces. 
Mix the quicktilver with the melt- 
ed ſulphur ; and if the mix- 
ture takes fire, extinguiſh it by 
covering the veſſel; afterwards 
reduce the maſs to powder, aud 
ſublime it. f 


Ir has been cuſtomary to order 
a larger quantity of ſulphur than 
here directed; but ſmaller propor- 
tions anſwer better; for the Jefs 
ſulphur, the finer coloured is the 
r 

As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
phur begin to unite, a conſiderable 
exploſion frequently happens, and 
the mixture is very apt to take fire, 
eſpecially if the proceſs be ſome- 
what haftily conducted. This acci- 
dent the operator will have previous 
notice of, from the matter ſwell: 
ing up, and growing ſudden!y cou- 
filtent : as ſoon as this happens, the 
veſſel muſt be immediately cloſe co- 
vered. = rb | 
During the ſublimation,care mult 
be had that the matter riſe not into 
the neck of the veſſel, fo as to block 
up and burſt the glaſs: to prevent 
this, a wide necked bolt head, or 
rather an oval earthen jar, coated, 
ſhould be choſen for the ſubliming 
veſſel. If the former be employed, 
it will be convenient to introduce at 
times an iron wire, ſomewhat heat- 
cd, in order to be the better aſſured 
that the paſſage is not blocking 4 
5 | e 
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the danger of which may be pre- 
vented by cautiouſly raiſing the veſ- 
{el higher from the fire. 

If the ingredients were pure, no 
feces will remain: in ſuch caſes, 
the ſublimation may be known to be 
over, by introducing a wire as be- 
fore, and feeling therewith the 
bottom of the veſſel, which will then 
be perfectly ſmooth: if any rough- 
neſs or inequalities are perceived, ei- 
ther the mixture was 1mpure, orthe 
ſublimation 1s not completed: if the 
latter be the caſe, the wire will ſoon 
be covered over with the rifing ein- 
nabar. 

The preparers of cinnabar in large 
quantity, employ earthen jars, which 
in ſhape pretty much reſemble an 
egg. Theſe are of different ſizes, 
according to the quantity intended 
to be made at one ſublimation, 
which ſometimes amounts to two 
hundred weight. The jar is uſually 
coated from the ſmall end almoſt to 
the middle, to prevent its breaking 
by the vehemence or irregularity 
of the fire. The greater part, 
which is placed uppermoſt, not be- 
ing received within the furnace, has 
no occaſion for this defence. The 
whole ſecret with regard to this 
proceſs, is the management of the 
fire, which ſhould be ſo ſtrong as 
to keep the matter continually ſub- 
liming to the upper part of the jar, 
without coming out at its mouth, 
which is covered with an iron plate; 
care ſhould alſo be taken to put in- 
to the ſubliming veſſel only ſmall 
quantities of the mixture at a time. 

Tae principal uſe of cinnabar is 
as a pigment. It was formerly held 
in great eſteem as a medicine in eu- 
taneous foulneſſes, gouty and rheu- 
matic pains, epileptic caſes, &c. but 
of late it has loſt much of its re- 
putation, It appears to be nearly 
limilar to the ethiops already ſpoken 


ot Carttzuſer relates, that having 
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given cinnabar in large quantities to 
a dog, it produced no ſenſible effect, 
but was partly voided along with 


the feces unaltered, and partly found 


entire in the ſtomach and inteſtines 
on opening the animal. The ce- 
lebrated Frederick Hoffman, after 
beſtowing high encomiums on this 
preparation, as having, in many in- 
ſtances within his own knowledge, 
perfectly cured epilepſies and verti- 


goes from contuſions of the head. 
(where it is probable, however, that 
the cure did not ſo much depend 


on the cinnabar as on the ſpon- 


taneous recovery of the parts from 
the external injury), obſerves, that 
the large repeated doſes, neceſſary 


for having any effect, can be borne 
only where the firſt paſſages are 
ſtrong; and that if the fibres of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines are lax and 
flaccid, the cinnabar, accumulated 
and concreting with the mucous 
matter of the parts, occaſions great 
oppreſſion ; which ſeems to be an 
acknowledgment that the cinnabar 


is not ſubdued by the powers of di- 
geſtion, and has no proper medici- 
nal activity. There are indeed ſome 


inſtances of the daily uſe of einnabar 


having brought on a ſalivation; per- 
haps from the cinnabar, uſed 
in thoſe caſes, having contained 
a leſs proportion of ſulphur thanthe 
ſorts commonly met with. The re- 
gulus of antimony, and even white 
arſenic, when combined with a cer- 
tain quantity of common ſulphur, 
ſeem to have theirdeleteriouspower 
deſtroyed: on ſeparating more and 
more of the ſulphur, they exert 
more and more of their proper vi- 
rulence. It does not ſeem unrea- 
ſonable to preſume, that mercury 
may have its activity varied in the 
ſame manner; that when perfectly 
ſatiated with ſulphur, it may be 
inert, and that when the quantity 
of ſulphur is more and more * 

the 
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the compound mayhave greater and Cautiouſly mix them together, and 


greater degrees of the proper effica- 
cy of mercurials. 

Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in fu- 
migations againſt venereal ulcers in 
the noſe, mouth, and throat. Half 
a dram of it burnt, the fume being 
imbibed with the breath, has occa- 
ſioned a violent ſalivation. This ef- 
fect is by no means owing to the 
medicine as cinnabar: when ſet on 
nre, it is no longer a mixture of 
mercury and ſulphur ; but mercury 
reſolved into fume, and blended in 

with the volatile vitriolic acids 
in either of which circumſtances 
this mineral, as we have already 


obſerved, has very powerful effects. 


HYDRARGYRUS VITRIO- 
LATUS. 
Lond. 
Vitriolated Duickfiheer, 

Take of 0 * 
Quickſilver, purified, 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound. 

Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and heat them 
by degrees, until they unite into 
a white maſs, which is to be per- 
fectly dried with a ſtrong fire. 
This matter, on the affuſion of a 
large quantity of hot diſtilled wa- 
ter, immediately becomes yellow, 
and falls to powder. Rub the 
powder carefully with this water 
in a glaſs mortar. After the 
powder has ſubſided, pour off the 
water; and, adding more diftil- 
led water ſeveral times, waſh the 
matter till it become inſipid. 


MERCURIUS FLAVUs, 


vulgo 

TURPETHUM MINERALE. 
Edinb. 

Yellow mercury, commonly called 

Turbith mineral. 
Take of 
vickſilver, four ounces; 
Vitriolic acid, eight ounces. 


diſtil in a retort, placed in a ſand. 
furnace, to dryneſs: the white 
calx, which 1s left at the bottom, 
being ground to powder, muſt be 
thrown into warm water. It im- 
mediately aſſumes a yellow co- 
lour, but muſt afterwards be pu- 
rified by repeated ablutions. 


Tur quantity of oil of vitriol, 
formerly directed, was double to 
that now employed by the Edin- 
burgh college. The reduction made 
in this article greatly facilitates the 
proceſs; and the proportions of the 
London college are perhaps prefer- 
able. 

Boerhaave directs this prepars- 
tiontobemadeinauopenglals,flowly 
heated, and then placed unmediate- 
ly on burning coals; care being ta- 
ken to avoid the fumes, which are 
extremely noxious. This method 
will ſucceed very well withalittlead- 
dreſs when the ingredients are iu 
{mall quantity: but where the mix- 
ture is large, it is better to uſe a re- 
tort, placed in a ſand-furnace, with 
a recipient, containing a ſmall quan- 
tity of water, luted to it. Great care 
ſhould be taken, when the oil of vi- 
triol begins to bubble, that the heat 
be ſteadily Kept up, without at all in- 
creaſing it, till the ebullition ceaſes, 
when the fire ſhould be augmented to 
the utmoſt degree, that as much as 
poſſible of the redundant acid may 
be expelled. 

If the matter be but barely exſic- 
cated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, whicl; 
in the ablution with water will al- 
moſt all diſſolve, leaving only 2 
little quantity of turbith ; the more 
of the acid that has been diſſipated, 
the leſs of the remaining mercury 
will diſſolve, and conſequently the 
yield of turbith will be greater; ſire 
expelling only ſuch part of the acid 
as is not completely ſatiated with 
mercury, while water takes up al- 

ways 
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ways, along with the acid, apropor- 
tional quantity of the mercury it- 
(lf, Even when the matter has 
been ſtrongly calcined, a part will 
fill be ſoluble : this evidently ap- 
pears. on pouring into the waſh- 
ings a little ſolution of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, which will throw down a con- 
ſiderable quantity of yellow precipi- 
tate, greatly reſembling the turbith, 
except that it is leſs violent in ope- 
ration. 

From this experiment it appears, 
that the beſt method of edulcorating 
this powder is, by impregnating the 
water, intended to be uſed 1n its ab- 
lution, with a determined propor- 
tion of fixt alkaline falt : for by 
this means, the waſhed turbith will 
not only turn out greater in quanti- 
ty, but, what is of more conſe- 
quence, will have an equal degree 
of ſtrength ; a circumſtance which 
deſerves particularly to be confider- 
ed, eſpecially in making ſuch pre- 
parations as, from an error in the 
proceſs, may prove too violently 
corroſive to be uſed with any tole- 
rable degree of ſafety. It is ne- 
ceſſary to employ warm water if we 
are anxious for a fine colour, If 
cold water be uſed, the precipitate 
will he white. 

It is obſervable, that though the 
{aperfluous acid be. here abſorbed 
from the mercury by the alkalme 
ſalt : yet in ſome circumſtances this 
acid forſakes that ſalt to'vnite with 
mercury, If tartarum witriolatum, 
or kali vitriolatum, as it is now cal- 
ed, which is a combination of vi- 
triolic acid with fixt alkali, be diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the ſolution ad- 
ded to a ſolution of mercury in a- 
quafortis, the vitriolie acid will unite 
with tae mercury, and form with it 
à turbith, which falls to the bottom; 
leaving only the alkali diſſolved in 
the aquafortis, and united with its 
acid into a regenerated nitre. On 


dis principle depends the prepara» 
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tion deſeribed by Wilſon under the 
title of An excellent precipitate of 
mercury; which is no other than a 
true turbith, though not generally 
known to be ſuch. It is made by 
diffolving four ounces of kali vitrio- 
latum in ſixteen ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre ; diſſolving in this compound 
liquor four ounces of mercury ; 
abſtracting the menſtruum by a 
ſand-heat; and edulcorating with 
water the gold-coloured maſs which 
remains. 

Turbith mineral is a ſtrong eme- 
tic, and with this intention operates 
the moſt powerfully of all the mer - 
curials that can be ſafely given in- 
ternally. Its action, however, is not 
confined to the primæ vie; it will 
ſometimes excite a falivation, if a 
purgative be not taken ſoon after it. 
This medicine is uſed chiefly in vi- 
rulent gonorrhœas, and other vene- 
real caſes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the parts. Its chief 
uſe at preſent is in ſwellings of the 
teſticle from a venereal affection; 
and it ſeems not only to act as a 
mercurial, but alſo, by the fevere 
vomiting it occaſions, to perforin the 
office of a diſcutient, by accelera- 
ting the motion of the blood in the 
parts affected. It is ſaid likewiſe 
to have been employed with ſucceſs, 
in robuſt conſtitutions, againſt le- 
prous diſorders, and obſtinate glan- 
dular obſtructions: the doſe is from 
two grains to ſix or eight. It may 
be given in doſes of a grain or two 
as an alterative and diaphoretic, in 
the tame manner as the mercurius 
calcinatus already ſpoken of. Dr 
Hope has found that the turbith 
mineral is the moſt convenienterrhine 
he has had occaſion to employ. 

This medicine was lately recom- 
mended as the moſt effectual pre- 
ſervative againſt the hydrophobia, 
It has been alleged there are ſeveral 
examplesof itspreventing madneſsin 
dogs which had been bitten; Or" 
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of its 22 a cure after the 
madneſs was begun: from ſix or ſeven 
rains to a ſcruple maybe given every 

y, or every ſecond day, for a little 
time, and repeated at the two or 
three ſucceeding fulls and changes of 
themoon. Some fewtrialshave like- 
wiſe been made on human ſubjects 
bitten by mad dogs; and in theſe 
alſo the turbith, uſed either as an 
emetic or alterative, ſeemed to have 
good effects. 

The waſhings of turbith mineral 
are uſed by ſome, externally, for the 
cure of the itch and other cutaneous 
foulneſſes. In ſome caſes mercurial 
lotions may be proper, but they are 
always to be uſed with great cau- 
tion; this is by no means an eligible, 
one, as being extremely unequal in 
point of ſtrength ; more or leſs of 
the mercury being diſſolved, as has 
been obſerved above, according to 
the degree of calcination. The 
pharmacopeia of Paris directsa mer- 
curial waſh free from this inconve- 
nience, under the title of Aqua mer- 
eurialis, or Mercurius [iquidus. It 
is compoſed of one once of mer- 
cury, diſſolved in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſpirit of nitre, and diluted 
with thirty ounces of diſtilled water. 
In want of diſtilled water, rain wa- 
ter may be uſed ; but of ſpring wa- 
ters there are very few which will 
mix with the mercurial ſolution, 
without growing turbid and precipi- 
tating a part of the mercury. 


SOLUTIO MERCURIALIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Fof. Fac. Plenck. 
Simple mercurial ſolution. 

Take of 
Pureft quickſilver, one dram ; 
Gum arabic, two drams. 

Beat them in a ſtone mortar, adding 
by little and little diftilled wa- 
ter of fumitory, till the mercury 
thoroughly diſappear in the mu- 
cilage. . 
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Having beat and mixed them tho- 
roughly, add by degrees, and at 
the ſame time rubbing the whole 
together, 

Syrupoſkermes, half anounce; 
Diſtilled water of fummitory, 
eight ounces. | 


Tuis mixture was much celebra. 
ted by its author as an effectual pre- 
paration of mercury, unattended 
with the inconvenience of producing 
a ſalivation ; and he imagined that. 
this depended on a peculiar a flini- 
ty exiſting between mercury and 
mucilage. Hence ſuch a conjunc- 
tion, the hydrargyrum gummoſum,. 
as it has been ſtyled, has been the 
foundation of mixtures, pills, ſy- 
rups, and ſeveral other formulæ, az 
may be ſeen from the table of mer- 
curial preparations in the materia 
medica. 

By a long continued triture, mer- 
cury ſeems to undergo a degree of 
calcination ; at leaſt its globular ap- 
pearance 1s not to be diſcerned by 
the belt microſcope ; its colour is 
converted into that of a greyiſh 
powder; and fromi the inactive ſub- 
ſtance 1n its globular form, it is now 
become one of the moſt powertul 
preparations of this metallic body. 
The uſe of the gum ſeems to be no- 
thing more, than to afford the in- 
terpolition of a viſcid ſubſtance to 
keep the particles at a diſtance from 
each other, till the triture requilite 
to produce this change be perform- 
ed. Dr Saunders has clearly proved, 
that no real ſolution takes place in 
this proceſs, and that though 2 
quantity of mercurial particles are 
{till retained in the mixture after the 
globular parts have been depoſited 
by dilution with water, yet that this 
ſuſpended mercurial matter is only 
diffuſed in the liquor, and capable of 
being perfectly ſeparated by filtra- 
tion. That long triture is capable 
of effecting the above change on 

mere 
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mercury, is fully evinced from the 
well-known experiment of Dr Boer- 
haave, in producing a kind of cal- 
cined mercury by expoſing quick- 
ſilrer incloſed in a phial to the agi- 
tation produced by keeping the 

phial tied to a wind-mill for four- 

teen years. By inclofing a pound 
of quickſilver in an iron box, with a 

quantity of iron nails and a ſmall 
quantity of water, by the addition of 
which a greater degree of inteſtine” 
motion is given to the particles of 
the mercury, and fixing the box to 

the wheel of a carriage, Dr Saun- 

ders obtained, during a journcy of 
four hundred miles, two ounces of 
a greyiſh powder, or calx of mer- 

cury. 

On the above accounts we are not 
to aſcribe the effects of Plenck's ſo- 
lution to an intimate diviſion of the 
globules of mercury, nor to any af- 
haity, nor elective attraction, be- 
tween gum ſarabie and mercury; 
which laſt Mr Plenck has very un- 
philoſophically ſuppoſed. The ſame 
thing can be done by means of gum 
tragacanth, by honey, and by ſun- 
ary balſams. It is evidently owing 
to the converſion of the quiekſilver 
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to a calciform nature; but as this 
will be accompliſhed more or leſs 
completely, according to the diffe- 
rent circumſtances during the tri- 
ture, it is certainly preferable, in- 
ſtead of Plenck's ſolution, to diffuſe 
in mucilage, or other viſcid mat- 
ters, a determinate quantity of the 
Pulvis cinereus, or other calx of 
mercury. 
It is proper to take notice, that 
there is in many inſtances a real ad- 
vantage in employing mucilaginous 
matters along with mercurtals, theſe 
being found to prevent diarrhea and 
ſalivation to a remarkable degree. 
So far, then, Mr Plenck's ſolution, 
is a good preparation of mercury, 
though his chemical rationale is per- 
haps erroncous. The diſtilled water 
and ſyrup are of no conſequence to 
the preparation, either as facilitating 
the proceſs, or for medicinal uſe. 
It is always moſt expeditious to 
triturate the mercury with the gum 
in the ſtate of mucilage. Dr Saun- 


ders found that the addition of ho- 


ney was an excellent auxiliary; and 
the mucilage of gum tragacanth 
ſeems better ſuited for this purpoſe 
than gum arabic. 
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Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Part III, 


CH AP. XIV. 


PREPARATA EX PLUMBO. 
PREPARATIONS or LEAD. 


and calcines into a duſky pow- 
: which, if the flame is reverbe- 
rated on it, becomes at firſt yellow, 
then red, and at length melts into a 
vitreous maſs This metal diſſolves 
eaſily in the nitrous acid, difficultly 
in the vitriolic, and in ſmall quanti- 
ty in the vegetable acids; it is alſo 
ſoluble in expreſſed oil, eſpecially 
when calcined. 
| Lead and its calces, while undif- 
ſolved, have no confiderable effects 
as medicines. Diffolved in oils, they 
are ſuppoſed to be (when externally 
applied) anti-inflammatory and de- 
ſiccative. Combined with vegeta- 
ble acids, they are remarkably ſo; 
and taken internally, prove a pow- 
erful though dangerous ſtyptic. 
There are two preparations of 
lead, red and white lead, as they are 
commonly called, which are much 
more extenſively employed in other 
arts than in medicine, and of courſe 
they are prepared in large quanti- 
ties. Theſe formerly ſtood among 
the preparations in our pharmaco- 
pœias. But they are now referred 
to the materia medica. Accordingly 
we have already had occaſion to 
make ſome obſervations with reſpe& 
to them. But we ſhall here inſert 
from the old editions of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, the directions 
there given for preparing them. 


MINIUM. 
Red lad. 
Let any quantity of lead be melted 


* 


[ime readily melts in the fire, 
er 


in an unglazed earthen veſſel, and 
kept ſtirring with an iron ſpatula 
till it falls into powder, at fir{ 
blackiſh, afterwards yellow, and 
at length of a deep red colour, in 
which laſt ſtate it is called mini- 
um ; taking care not to raiſe the 
fire fo high as to run the calx in- 
to a vitreous maſs. 

Tus preparation of red-lead is{o 
troubleſome and tedious, as ſcarce 
ever to be attempted by the apothe- 
cary or chemiſt ; nor indeed is this 
commodity expected to be made by 
them, the preparation of it being a 
diſtinct branch of bufineſs, The 
makers melt large quantities of lead 
at once, upon the bottom of a re- 
verberatory furnace built for this 
purpoſe, and ſo contrived, that the 
flame acts on a large ſurface of the 
metal, which 1s continually changed 
by means of iron rakes drawn 
backwards and forwards, till the 
fluidity of the lead is deſtroyed; at. 
ter which, the calx is only now aud 
then turned. By barely ttirring the 
calx, as above directed, in a veſſ: 
over the fire, it acquires no rednels; 
the reverberation of flame on the 
ſurface beingabſolutely neceſſaryfot 
this effect. It is ſaid, that twenty 
pounds of lead gain, in this proceſs, 
five pounds; and that the calx, be. 
ing reduced into lead again, is found 
one pound leſs than the original 
weight of the metal. 

Theſe calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 
flammations, cleanſing and healing 


ulcers, 


II. 


” —_ 


Chap. 14. 
ulcers, and the like. Their ef- 


ſects, however, are not very conſi- 
derable; nor are they perhaps of 
much farther real uſe, than as the 
ire conſiſtence to the plaſter, un- 
guent, &c. 


CERUSSA. 
Ceruſſe, or white lead. 

Put fome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſpend 
over the vinegar very thin plates 
of lead, in ſuch a manner that the 
vapour which ariſes from the a- 
cid may circulate about the 
plates. Set the containing veſ- 
{el in the heat of horſe-dung for 
three weeks; if at the end of 
this time the plates be not to- 
tally calcined, ſcrape off the 
white powder, and expoſe them 
again to the ſteam of vinegar, till 
all the lead be thus corroded into 
powder. 


Tus making of white lead is alſo 
become a trade by itſelf, and con- 
fined to a few perſons, who have 
large conveniencies forthis purpoſe. 
The general method which they fol- 
low, is nearly the ſame with that 
above deſcribed. See the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, No 137. 

in this preparation, the lead is ſo 
far opened by the acid, as to diſ- 
cover, when taken internally, the 
malignant quality of the metal ; and 
to prove externally, when ſprink- 
led on running ſores, or ulcers, 
moderately cooling, drying, and a- 
ſtrictive. 


CE RUSSA ACETATA. 
Lond. 
Acetated ceruſſe. 
Take of * 
Ceruſſe, one pound; 
Diſtilled vinegar, one gallon and 
an half. 
Boil the ceruſſe with thevinegarun- 
til the vinegar is ſaturated: then 


3 
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filter through paper; and, after 
proper evaporation, ſet it aſide to 
cryſtallize. 


SAL PLUMBI, vulgo SAC- 
CHARUM SATURNI. 
Edinb. ; 
Salt, commonly called Sugar,of lead. 
Put any quantity of ceruſſe into a 
cucurbit, and pour upon it ten 
times its quantity of diſtilled vi- 
negar. Let the mixture ſtand 
upon warm ſand till the vinegar 
becomes ſweet; when it is to be 
poured off, and freſh vinegar ad- 
ded as often as it comes off ſweet, 
Thea let all the vinegar be eva- 
porated in a glaſs-veſſel to the 
confiſtence of pretty thin honey, 
and ſet it afide in a cold place, 
that cryſtals may beformed, which 
are to be afterwards dried in the 
ſhade. The remaining liquor 1s 
again to be evaporated, that new 
cryſtals may be formed; the eva- 
poration of the reſiduous liquor is 
to be repeated till no more cry - 
ſtals concrete. 


Czxvusss (eſpecially that ſort call- 
ed flake lead, which is not, like the 
others, ſubje& to adulteration) is 
much preferable either to minium or 
litharge, for making the ſugar of 
lead: for the corroſion, which it has 
undergone from the ſteam of the 
vinegar, diſpoſes it to diſſolve more 
readily. It hould be finely powders 
ed before the vinegar be put to it ; 
and during the digeſtion, or boiling, 
every now and then ſtirred up with 
a wooden ſpatula, to promote its diſ- 
ſolution, and prevent its conereting 
into a hard maſs at the bottom. 
The ſtrong acid obtained from the 
caput mortuum of vinegar may be 
employed for this purpoſe to better 
advantage than the weaker, though 
purer acid, above directed. If a 
ſmall quantity of rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine be prudently added to the ſo- 
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lution as ſoon as it is duly exhaled, 
and the mixture ſuffered to grow 
cold by ſlow degrees, the ſugar will 
concrete into very large and tran- 
ſparent cryſtals, which are ſcarce- 
ly to be obtained by any other me- 
thod. | 
If the cryſtals be dried in ſun- 
mine, they acquire a blackiſh or li- 
vid colour. This ſeems to happen 
from the abſorption of light and its 
converſion into phlogiſton. If it 
be owing to the eſcape of pure air, 
why are the rays of the ſun ncoeſ- 
ſary to this diſcharge? On whatever 
principles we account for it, the fact 
is the ſame; that the cryſtals ſeon 
loſe their ſaline condition, and the 
lead gradully re- aſſumes its metallic 
form. From this property of lead 
readily abſorbing phlogiſton, or 
parting with pure air, a ſolution of 
the ſaccharum ſaturni becomes a ve- 
ry convenient ſympathetic ink; on 
the ſame grounds it is alſo uſed for 
a more important purpoſe. As lead 
communicates a ſweetneſs and a- 
ſtringeney very fimilar to the pro- 
duct of the vinous fermentation, a 
ractice formerly prevailed among 
fraudulent dealers, of correcting the 
too great ſharpneſs of acid wines by 
adulterating them with this metal. 
The abuſe may be detected in two 
different ways: a piece of paper may 
be moĩſtened withthe liquor to be ex- 
amined, and then expoſed to the va- 
pours of liver of ſulphur: or moiſten- 
ed paper, will become of a livid co- 


Dur, and this will happen tho two or 
three hundred leaves of a book were 
inte rpoſed betweenthe paper and the 
vapours; by tliis method, then, ve 


make a kind of ſympathetic ink. 


Eut the beſt way of making the teit 
1s, to drop a ſmall quantity of a ſo- 


lution of the liver of ſulphur into 
the ſuſpected liquor: if there be any 


lead preſent, this addition will in- 


* 
os 
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ſtantly occaſion the precipitation of 
a livid or dark coloured cloud. 

The ſugar of lead is much more 
efficacious than the foregoing pre. 
parations, in anſwering the lever 
intentions to which they are ap. 
plied. Some have ventured upon it 
internally, in doſes of a few grains, 
as a ſtyptic, in hæmorrhagies, pro- 
fuſe colliquative ſweats, ſeminal 
fluxes, the fluor albus, & c. nor has 
it failed their expectations. It very 
powerfully reſtrains the diſcharge; 
but almoſt as certainly as it does 
this, it occaſions ſymptoms of ano- 
ther kind, often more dangerous 
than thoſe removed by it, and ſome- 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels or through the whole body, 
and obſtinate conſtipations, ſorae- 
times immediately follow, eſpecial- 
ly if the doſe has been conſiderable; 
cramps, tremors, and weakneſs of 
the nerves, generally, ſooner or la- 
ter enſue, 

Boerhaave 1s of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only, 
as far as its acid happens to be ab- 
ſorbed in the body; for in ſuch caſe, 
he ſays, © it returns again into ce- 
“ ruſſe, which is violently poiſon- 
„ ous.” On this principle it would 
follow, that in habits where acidi- 
ties abound, the ſugar of lead would 
be innocent. But this is far from 
being the caſe, Lead and its 
preparations act in the body only 
when they are combined with acid: 
ceruſſe poſſeſſes the qualities of the 
ſaccharum only in a low degree; 
2nd either of them freed from the 
acid, has little, if any, effect at all. 
For the ſame reaſons, the ſal plumbi 
is preferable to the pompous extrad 
and vegeto mineral water of Goul- 
ard, in which the lead is much leſs 
perfectly combined in a ſaline ſtate, 
It is ſometimes convenient to aſſiſt 
the ſolution ofthe ſaccharum ſaturn 
in water, by adding a portion of vi- 

negar, 


T 


Chap. 15. 


negar. The effects of the external 
application of lead ſeems to differ 
from the ſtrength of the ſolution . 
thus a very weak ſolution ſeems to 
diminiſh directly the action of the 
veſſels, aud is therefore more pecu- 
liarly proper in active inflammations, 
as of the eyes; whereas a ſtrong ſo- 
lution operates as a direct ſtimulant, 
and 1s therefore more ſucceſsful in 
paſſive ophthalmia. 


AQUA LITHARGYRI ACE- 
TATI. 
Lond. 
IWater of acetated Litharge. 
Take of 
Litharge, two pounds and four 
ounces z 
Diſtiled vinegar, one gallon. 
Mix, and boil to fix pints, con- 
ſtantly ſtirring; then ſet it a- 


CHAT 
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cetata in ſimple water. 
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ſide. After the feces have ſub- 
lided, ſtrain. 


Tuis preparation may be conſi- 
dered as nearly the ſame with the 
extract and vegeto-mineral water of 
Mr Goulard. And it is probably 
from the circumſtances of his prepa- 
rations having come into a common 
uſe, that the London college have 
given this article a place in their 
pharmacopœia. It may, however, 
be a matter of doubt whether it be 
really intitled to a place. For as 
we have already obſerved,every pur- 
poſe to be anſwered by it may be 
better obtained from the employ» 
ment of a ſolution of the ceruſla a+ 
The aqua 
hthargyri acetata is iatended for ex- 
ternal uſe only. 


XV. 


- PRAPARATA E STANNGOC. 


PREPARATIONS or TIN. 


IN eafily melts in the fire, and 
calcines into a duſky powder ; 
which, by a farther continuance of 
the heat becomes white. A maſs 
of tin heated till it be juſt ready to 
melt, proves extremely brittle, ſo as 
to fall in pieces from a blow; and by 
dexterous agitation, into powder, 
Its proper menſtruum is aqua regia z 
though the other mineral acids may 
alſo be made to diſſolve it, and the 
vegetable ones in ſmall quantity. It 


cryſtallizes with the vegetable and 
vitriolic acids; but with the others, 
deliquates. 

The virtues of this metal are little 
known. It has been recommended 
as an antihyſteric, antihectic, &c. 
At preſent, it is chiefly uſed as an 
anthelmintic. 


STANNUM PULVERATUM. 
Lond. 
Powdered Tin. 
Take 
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Take of 
Tin, fix pounds. 

Melt it in an iron veſſel, and ftir it 
with an iron rod until a powder 
floats on the ſurface. Take off 
the powder, and, when cold, paſs 
it through a ſieve. 


Tuis preparation may be conſi- 
dered as nearly the ſame with the 
calx Jovis, which had a place in the 
former editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia ; but from the late 
editions the calx has been expunged, 
and the limatura, or pulvis ſtanni, 
has a place only in their lift of the 
materia medica. But although ſel- 
dom prepared by the apothecary 
himſelf, it is- not unfrequently em- 
ployed as a remedy againſt worms, 
particularly the flat kinds, which 
too often elude the force of other 
medicines. The general doſe is from 
a ſcruple to a dram ; ſome confine it 
to a few grains. But Dr Alſton aſ- 
ſures us, in the Edinburgh Eſſays, 
that its ſucceſs chiefly depends on 
its being given in much larger quan- 
tities ; he directs an ounce of the 
powder on an empty ſtomach, mixed 
with four ounces of molaſſes ; next 
day, half an ounce; and the day 
following, half an ounce more ; af- 
ter which, a cathartic is adminiſter. 


Part III. 


ed : he ſays the worms are uſually 
voided during the operation of the 
purge, but that pains of the ſtomach 
occaſioned by them are removed al. 
molt immmediately upon taking the 
firſt doſe of the tin. 

This practice is ſometimes ſuc. 
ceſsful in the expulſion of tznia, but 
by no means ſo frequently as Dr 
Alſton's obſervations would lead us 
to hope. 


STANNI AMALGAMA, 
Pg Dan. 
malgama of Tin. 

Take of OE: 

Shavings of pure tin, two oun- 

ces; 

Pure quickſilver, three drams. 
Let them be rubbed to a powder in 

a ſtone mortar. 


SOME have imagined that tin thus 
acted on by mercury, is in a more 
active condition than when exhibited 
in the ſtate of powder : and accord - 
ingly it has been given in worm ca- 
ſes. But as both are equally inſo- 
luble in the animal fluids, this is not 
to be expected; and to obtain any 
peculiar properties which tin may 
poſſeſs to their full extent, it will 
probably be neceſſary to exhibit it in 
ſome ſaline ſtate, 


CHAP, 


* 


Chap. 16. 


Of Zinc and Copper. 
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XVI. 


PRAEPARATA E Z INCO ZT CUPR®0. 


PREPARATIONS or ZINC and COPPER. 


ZINCUM CALCINATUM. 
Lond. 
Calcined Zinc. 

Take of 
Zinc, broken into ſmall pieces, 

eight ounces. 

Caſt the pieces of zinc, at ſeveral 
times, into an 1gnited, large, and 
deep, crucible, placed leaning, 
or half-upright, putting on it 
another crucible in ſuch a manner 
that the air may have free acceſs 
to the burning zinc. 

Take out the calx as ſoon as it ap- 
pears, and ſeparate its white and 
lighter part by a fine ſieve. 


CALX ZINCI vulgo FLORES 
ZINCl. 
Edin. 
Flowers of Zinc. 

Let a large crucible be placed in a 
furnace, in an inclined ſituation, 
only half upright ; when the bot- 
tom of the veſſel is moderately 
red, put a ſmall piece of zinc, a- 
bout the weight of two drams, 
into it. The zinc ſoon flames 
and 1s at the ſame time convert- 
ed into a ſpongy calx, which is 
to be raked from the ſurface of 
the metal with -an iron ſpatula, 
that the combuſtion may pro- 


cced the more ſpeedily : when 
the zinc ceaſes to flame, take the 
calx out of the crucible. Ha- 
ving put in another piece of zinc, 
the operation may be repeated as 
often as you pleaſe. Laſtly, the 
calx is to be prepared like anti- 
mony. 


Tu rss flowers, as uſed external. 
ly, are preferable for medicinal pur- 
poles to tutty, and the more impure 
ſublimates of zinc, which are obtain- 
ed in the braſs works; and likewiſe 
to calamine, the natural ore of this 
metal, which contains a large quan- 
tity of earth, and frequently a por- 
tion of heterogeneous metallic mat- 
ter. But beſides being applicd ex- 
ternally, they have alſo of late been 
uſed internally. The flowers of zinc, 
in doſes from one to ſeven or eight 
grains, have been much celebrated 
of late years in the cure of epilepſy 
and ſeveral ſpaſmodic affections: 
and there are ſufficient teſtimonies 
of their good effects, where tomc 
remedies in thoſe affections are pro- 
per. 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM. 
Edin. 
White PVitriol. 
Take 
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Take of 

Zinc, cut into ſmall pieces, three 
ounces z 

Vitriolic acid, five ounces ; 

Water, twenty ounces. 

Having mixed the acid and water, 
add the zinc, and when the ebul- 
lition is finiſhed ſtrain the liquor; 
then after proper evaporation ſet 
it apart in a cold place, that it 
may ſhoot into cryſtals. 


Tus falt is an elegant white vi- 
triol. It differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the fal vitrioli of 
the ſhops, only in being purer, and 
perfectly free from any admixture of 
copper, or ſuch other foreign metal- 
lic bodies as the others generally 
contain. 


ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM 
PURIFICATUM. 
Lond. 
Purified vitriolated Zinc. 
Take of 
White vitriol, one pound ; 
Vitriolic acid, one dram ; 
Boiling diſtilled water, threepints, 
Mix, and filter through paper. 
After a proper evaporation, ſet 
it aſide in a cold place to cryftal- 


lize. 


ArTtroven the Edinburgh col - 
lege have given a formula for the 
preparations of white vitriol, yet 
their direction 18 very rarely followed 
by any of the apothecaries or che- 
maſts, wbo in general purchaſe it 
as obtained from the Goſlar mines. 
When, however, it is got in this 
way, it is often a very impure ſalt, 
and requires that purification which 
is here directed, and which is by 
no means neceſſary for the white vi- 
triol artificially prepared, in the 
manner above directed. But by 


Part III. 


this proceſs, the ordinary white vi- 
triol, in its common ſtate of impu- 
rity, will be freed from thoſe im- 
pregnations of earthy and other mat- 
ters which it often contains. And 
in this purified ſtate it anſwers many 
ufeful purpoſes, not only external- 
ly but internally; and particularly 
in doſes from ten grains to half a 
dram, it operates almoſt inſtantly 
as an emetic, and is at the ſame 
time perfectly ſafe. By employing 
it internally, in ſmaller doſes, we 
may obtain, and perhaps even more 
effectually, all the tonic power of 
the zinc ; and ſome think it in eve- 


ry caſe preferable to the calx zinci. 


CUPRUM AMMONIACUM, 
Edin. 
Ammomacal Copper. 

Take of 22 
Blue vitriol, two parts; 
Volatile ſal ammoniac, three 

parts; 

Rub them together in a glaſs mor- 
tar, until they unite after the 
efferveſcence ceaſes, into a uni- 
form violet-coloured maſs, which 
muſt be firſt dried on blotting 
paper, and afterwards by a gen- 
tle heat. The product muſt be 
kept in a glaſs phial, well cloſed 
with a glaſs ſtopper. 


Tus preparation has been thought 


ſerviceable in epilepſies; but from 
its frequent want of ſucceſs, and 
the diſagreeable conſequences with 
which its uſe is ſometimes attended, 
it has not lately been much preſerib- 
ed. It is employed by beginning 
with doſes of half a grain, twice a 
day, and increaſing them gradually 
to as much as the ftomach will hear. 
Dr Cullen ſometimes increaſed the 
doſe to five grains 


CHAP. 
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A2 UM DISTILLAT A. 
London. 


UK STILLATITIA SIMPLICES. 
Edinburgh. 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 


HE effluvia which exhale into 

the air from many vegetables, 
particularly from thoſe of the odor- 
ous kind, conſiſt apparently of prin- 
ciples of great ſubtility and activity, 
capable of ſtrongly and ſuddenly at- 
ſeding the brain and nervous ſy- 
em, eſpecially in thoſe whole nerves 
are of great ſenſibility ; and like- 


wiſe of operating in a lower man- 


ner, on the ſyſtem of the groſſer veſ- 
ſels. Thus Boerhaave obſerves, that 
in hylterical and hypochondriacal 
perſons, the fragrant odour of the 
Indian hyacinth excites ſpaſms, 
which the ftrong ſcent of rue. re- 
leves: that the efluvia of the wal- 
du tree occafion headachs, and 
make the body eoſtive; that thoſe 
of poppies procure ſleep ; and that 
the ſmell of bean bloſſoms, long con- 
tinued, diſorders the ſenſes. Leme- 
ry relates, from his own knowledge, 
that ſeveral perſons were purged by 
Rajing long in a room where da- 
maſk roſes were drying. 

Some of the chemitts have induls 
ged themſelyes in the pleaſing ſur- 
iey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as they 


3) 


are called, of vegetables; their pes 
culiar nature in the different ſpecies 
of plants; their exhalation into the 
atmoſphere by the ſun's heat, and 
diſperſion by winds; their rendering 
the air of particular places medict- 
nal, or otherwiſe, according to the 
nature of the plants that abound. 
They have contrived alſo different 
means for collecting theſe fugitive 
emanations, and concentrating and 
condenſing them into a liquid form 
employing either the native moi - 
ſlure of the ſubject, or an addition 
of water, as a vehicle or matrix for 
retaining them. 


Tae proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analogous to that of na- 
ture, is the following. The ſubject 
freſh gathered at the feaſon of itg 
greateſt vigour, with the morning 
dew on it, 1s laid lightly and un- 
bruiſed in a ſhallow veſſel, to which 
is adapted a low head with a reci- 
pient; under the veſſel a live coal is 
placed, and occaſionally renewed, 


fo as to keep up an uniform heat, no 


* than that which obtains in 
| tlie 
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the atmoſphere in ſummer, viz, a- 
bout 85 degrees of Farenheit's ther- 
mometer. In this degree of heat 
there ariſes, exceeding ſlowly, an 
invifible vapour, which condenſes in 
the head into dewy drops, and falls 
dawn into the receiver; and which 
has been ſuppoſed to be the very 
ſubſtance that the plant would have 
ſpontaneouſly emitted in the open 
air. 
But on ſubmitting many kinds 
of odoriferous vegetables to this 
proceſs, the liquors obtained by it 
have been found to be very d fferent 
from the natural effluvia of the re · 
ſpeclive ſubjects: they have had very 
little ſmell, and no remarkable taſte. 
It appeared that a heat, equal to 
that of the atmoſphere, is in capable 
of raĩſing in cloſe veſſels, thoſe parts 
of vegetables which they emit in the 
pen air. It may therefore be pre- 
Lumed, that in this laſt caſe ſome o- 
ther cauſe concurs to the effect: that 
It is not the ſun's heat alone which 
raiſes and impregnates the air with 
the odorous principles of vegetables, 
hut that the air itſelf, or the watery 
Humidity with which it abounds, 
acting as a true folvent, extracts 
and imbibes them; fo that the na- 
"*taral effluvia of a plant may be 
conſidered as an infuſion of the 
plant made in air. The purgative 
virtue of the damaſk roſe, and the 
aſtringency of the walnut-tree, 
which, as above obſerved, are in 
ſome degree communicated to the 
Air, may be totally extracted by in- 
fufion both in watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua, but never riſe in diſtilla- 
'tion with any degree of heat: and 
the volatile odoms of aromatic 
herbs, which are diffuſed thro” the 
#tmoſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diſtil without a 
heat much greater than is ever found 
to obtain in a ſhaded air. 
We apprehend, that the effluvia 
_arilfing from growing vegetables, are 


chiefly exhaled bythe living energy 
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of the plant: the odorous matter iz 


a real ſecretion, which cannot be 


performed independent of active vec. 
ſels; and it is reaſonable to allow 
the ſame powers for the exhalation 
of theſe effluvia, as for the trauſpi- 
ration of their watery parts. 


The above proceſs therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 
pear to be faulty in two points: 
1. In ſuppoſing that all theſe prin. 


ciples, which naturally exhale from 


n 


vegetables, may b- collected by i. 
ſtillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue ei 
its {olvent power; ſome are alſo in- 
capable of being collected in a viſi- 
ble and inclaſtic form; and ſome 
are artificially ſeparable by ſolvents 
only: 2. In employing a degree oi 
heat inſufficient for ſeparating even 
thoſe'parts which are truly exhalable 
by heat. 


Tus foregoing method of diſtil 
lation is commonly called d;/il/ation 
by the cold flill ; but thoſe who have 
practiſed it, have generally employ- 
ed a conſiderable heat. A ſhallow 
jeaden veſſe“ is filled with the freſh 
herbs, flowers, &c. which are heap- 
ed above it; ſo that when the bead 
is fitted on, this alſo may be filled 
a confiderable way. A little fie 
is made under the veſſel, ſufficient 
to make the bottom much hotter 
than the hand can bear, care being 


only taken not to heat it fo far 


to —_— ſcorching any part ot 


the ſubject, If the bottom of th: 


- veſſel be not made ſo hot as to hate 
this effect on the part contigu ons 


it, it is not to be feared that th2 
heat communicated to the reſt 0: 
the included matter will ſo great 
as to do it any injury. By this 


management, the volatile parts of 
ſeveral odorous plants, as mint, ar- 


* 


eſſectually forced over; and if 


the proceſs has been ſxilfully man} 
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Chap. 17, 


ged. the diſtilled liquor provesrich- 
ly impregnated with the native o- 
dour and flavour of the ſubjeR, 
without having received any kind 
of diſagreeable impreſſion from the 
heat uſed. 

This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed in private families; the 
lowneſs of the diſtillation, and the 
attendance and care neceſſary for 
preventing the ſcorching of ſome 
part of the plant, ſo as to communi- 
cate an ungrateful burnt flavour to 
the liquor, rendering it inconſiſtent 
with the diſpatch requiſite in the 
larger way of buſineſs, 


AxoTHER method has therefore 
been had recourſe to, viz. by the 
common ſtill, called, in diſtinction 
from the foregoing, the bot Pill, 
Here a quantity of water is added 
to the plant to prevent its burning; 
and the liquor is kept nearly of a 
boiling heat, or made to bgil fully, 
ſo that the vapour rifes plentifully 
into the head, and paſſing thence 
into a ſpiral pipe or worm placed 
in a veſſel of cold water, is there 
condenſed, and runs out in drops 
quickly ſucceeding each other, or 
in a continued ftream, The addi- 
tional water does not at all weaken 
the produce; for the moſt volatile 
parts of the ſubjeR riſe firſt, and im- 
pregnate the liquor that firſt diſtils: 
as ſoon as the plant has given over 
its virtue ſufficiently, whichis known 
by examining from time to time the 
liquor that runs from the noſe of 
the worm, the diſtillation is to be 
ſtopped. 

This 1s the method of diſtillation 
commonly practiſed for the officinal 
waters. It is accompanied with 


one imperfection, affecting chiefly 


thoſe waters whoſe principal value 


conſiſts in the delicacy of their fla- 
vour; this being not a little injured 
by! the boiling heat uſually employ- 
ed, and by the agitation ot the 
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odorous particles of the ſuhject witli 
the water. Sometimes alſo a part 
of the plant ſticks to the ſides of tlie 
till, and is ſo far ſcorched as to give 


an ungrateful taint to the liquor. 


THERE 18 another method of ma- 
naging this operation, which has 
been recommended for the diſtilla- 
tion of the more volatile eſſential 
oils, and which is equally applica- 
ble to that of the waters. In this 
way, the advantages of the forego- 
ing methods areunited, andtheir in- 
conventencies obviated. A quantity 
of water being ponred into the ſtill, 
and the herbs or flowers placed in a 
baſket over it, there can be no poſ- 
ſibility of burning ; the water may 
be made to bot}, but ſo as not toriſe 
up into the baſket, which would de- 
feat the intention of this contriv- 
ance, The hot vapour of the water 
paſſing lightly through all the in- 
terſtices of the ſubje& matter, im- 
bibes and carries over the volatile 
parts unaltered in their native fla- 
vour. By this means the diſtilled 
waters of all thoſe ſubſtances whoſe 
oils are of the more volatile kind, 
are obtained in the utmoſt perfec. 
tion, and with ſufficient diſpatch ; 
for which lait intention the ſtill may 
be filled quite up to the head. 


Ix the diſtillation of eſſentialoils, 
the water, as was obſerved in the 
foregoing ſe&ion, imbibes always a 
part of the oil. The diſtilled liquors 
here treated of, are no other than 
water thus impregnated withthe ei- 
ſential oil of the ſubject; whatever 
ſmell, tafte, or virtue, is here com- 
municated to the water, or obtained 
in the form of a watery liquor, being 
found in a concentrated ſtate in the 
oil. The eſſential oil, or ſome part 
of it, more attenuated and ſubtilized 
than the reſt, is the dire& principle 
on which the title of /piritus rrctor, 
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2 preſiding ſpirit, has been be- 


owed. 

All thoſe vegetables therefore 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
gire over ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation: but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant is 
capable of ſaturating with its virtue, 
are by no means in proportion to 
che quantity of its oil. The oil ſa- 
turates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there be more oil than is ſufficient 
for this ſaturation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 
that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whoſe oil is in ſo 
ſmall quantity, that ſcarcely any vi- 
fible mark of it appears, unleſs fifty 
ar an hundred pounds or more are 
diſtilled at once, give nevertheleſs as 
ſtrong an impregnation to water as 


thoſe plants which abound moſt with 
oil. a 


Max v have been of opinion, that 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the virtues 
of the bis, and their ſtrength 
increaſed to any aſſigned degree, by 
cohobation, that is, by rediſtillin 
them a number of times from fret 
parcels of the plant. Experience, 
however, ſhews the contrary; a wa- 
ter ſcilfully drawn in the firſt diſtil - 
lation, proves on every repeated one 
not ſtronger but more diſagreeable. 
Aqueous liquors are not capable of 
imbibing aboye a certain quantity 
of the volatile oil of vegetables;and 
this they may be made to take up 
by one, as well as by any number of 
diſtillations: the oftener the proceſs 
is repeated, the ungratcfulimpreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the firlt time, be- 
comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
plants, which do not yicld at firit 
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waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are not 


proper ſubjects for thisproceſs, ſince 
their virtue may be obtained much 
more advantageouſly by others, 


General rules for the DisTiLLa- 


TION of the OFFICINAL Siure 
WarTERsS. 


L 

Where they are directed freſh, ſuch 
only muſt be employed: but ſome 
are allowed to be uſed dry, as be- 
ing eaſily procurable in this Rate 
at all times of the ycar, though 
rather more elegant waters might 

* be obtained from them while 
green. 


WHen freſh and juicy herbs are 
to be diſtilled, thrice, their weight 
of water will be fully ſufficient ; but 
dry ones require a much larger 
quaytity. In general, there ſhould 
be ſo much water, that after all in- 
tended to be diſtilled has come over, 
there may be liquor enough left to 
prevent the matter from burning to 
the (till, 

Plants differ ſo much, according 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it 
is impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them to any invariable 
ſtandard. The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well flavoured off the 
ſubject, and no 3 

I 


The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigerato- 
ry, the junctures being luted. 

III. 

If the herbs are of prime goodnels, 
they muſt be taken in theweiglits 
preſcribed: but when freſh ones 
are ſubftituted for dry, or when 
the plants them{lyes are the 

praduce 


"ak ; He - 4 


Chap. 17. 


produce of unfavourable feaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion cf the 
artiſt, 


ArrTrx the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, an 
acidulous liquor ariſes, which has 
ſometimes extracted ſo much from 
the copper head of the ſt ill as to 
prove emetic. To this are owing 
the anthelmintic virtues attributed 
to certain diltilled waters. 

IV. 

Ia a preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, ſome vege- 
tables were ordered to be ſlight- 
ly fermented with the addition 

of yeſt, previouſly to the diſtilla- 


dion. 


Tus principle on which this ma- 
nagement is founded, is certainly 
juſt; for the fermentation ſome- 
what opens and unlocks their tex- 
ture, ſo as to make them part with 
more in the ſubſequent diſtillation 
than could be drawn over from them 
without ſome aſſiſtance of this kind. 
Thoſe plauts, however, which re- 
quire this treatment, are not proper 
ſubjects for ſimple waters to be 
drawn from, their virtues being ob- 
tainable to better advantage by o- 
ther proceſſes. 


If any drops of oil ſwim on the ſur- 
face of the water, they are to be 
carefully taken off. 

VI. 

That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about a twentieth part 
their weight of proof. ſpirit may 
be added to each after they are 
diſtilled. 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters were formerly kept in the ſhops, 
and are ſtill retained in foreign 


Fharmacopœias. The Faculty of 
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Paris direct, in the laſt editien of 
their Codex Medicamentarius, no 
leſs than one-hundered and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredients 
in one fingle water. Nearly one half 
of theſe preparations have ſcarcely 
any virtue or flavour from the tub- 
ject, and many of the others are ins 
ſignificant. 

The Colleges of London and E- 
dinburgh have rejected theſe oſten- 
tatious ſuperfluities, and given an 
elegant and compendious ſet of wa- 
ters, ſufficient be anſwering ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe kinds of preparas 
tions are applied to in practice. Di- 
{tilled waters are employed chiefly 
as grateful diluents, as ſuitable ve- 
hicles for medicines of greater effi- 
cacy, or for rendering diſguttful 
ones more acceptable to the palate 
and ſtomach; few are depended on, 
with any intention of conſequence, 
by themſelves. 


AQUA DISTILLATA. 
Tond. 
- Diftilled Water. 
Take of 
Spring-water, ten gallons. 
Draw off by diſtillation, firſt, four 
pints ; which being thrown away, 
draw oif four gallons. This wa- 
ter is to be kept in a glaſs or 
earthen bottle with a glaſs ſtop- 


Per. 


AQUA DISTILLATA. 
Edin. 
Diſtilled Vater. 
Let well or river water be diſtilled 
in very clcan veſſels till about two 
thirds are drawn off, 


Narivꝝ water is ſeldom or never 
found pure, and generally containg 
earthy, ſaline, metallic, or other 
matters. Diſtillation is therefore 
employed as a means of frecing it 
from theſe heterogeneous parts. For 
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ſome pharmaceutical purpoſes diſtil- 
led water is abſolutely neceſſary: 
thus, if we employ hard undiſtilled 


water for diſſolving ſugar of lead, 


inſtead of a perfect ſolution, we 
produce a milky hke cloud, owing 
to a real decompoſition of parts. 

Diſtilled water is now employed 
by the London college for a great 
variety of purpoſes; and there can 
be no doubt, that in many chemical 
and pharmaceurical proceſſes, the 
employment of a heterogeneous flu- 
16, in place of the pure element, 
may produce an efſential alteration 
of qualities, or fruitrate the inten- 
tion in view. While the London 
college have made more uſe of diltil- 
led water than any other, their di- 
rections for preparing it ſeem to be 
the beſt. For as ſome impregnations 
may be more volatile than pure water, 
the water may be freed from them 
by throwing away what comes firſt 
over; and by keeping it afterwards 
in a cloſe veſſel, abſorption from the 
air is prevelted. 


AQUA ANETHI. 
Lond. 
Dill-water. 
Take of 
Dill-ſeed, bruiſed, one pound; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. . 


Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI 
SIMPLEX, 
Edin. 
Simple Dill. ſecd Water. 
Take or 
Dill-ſeeds, one pound; 
Pour on as much water as when ten 
ounds have been drawn off by 
cittillation, there may remain as 
much as is ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
After proper maceration, let ten 
pounds be drawn off. 


-ALTHOUGH the dill-water hold, 
2 place, not only in the London and 
Edinburgh pharmacopœias, but a 
in moſt of the foreign ones; yet it 
is not much employed in practice, 
It obtains, indeed, a pretty ſtrong 
impregnation from the leeds, and 1s 
ſometimes employed as a carmina- 
tive, particularly as the baſis of mix- 
tures and juleps; but it is leſs power. 
tul and leſs agreeable than that of 
pepper-mint, cinnamon, and ſoine 
others. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI. 
Lond. Ed. 
Cinnamon-water. 

Take of | 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one pound ; 
Water, ſufficient to preveut an 

empyreuma. 

Macerate for twenty-four hours, and 

draw off one gallon. 


From one pound of cinnamon 
the Edinburgh college direct ten 
pounds of water to be drawn off; 
and if the cinnamon employed be of 
good quality, it may yield that 
quantity with a ftrong impregna- 
tion; but what comes over firlt is 
unqueſtionably the ſtrongeſt. 

his is a very grateful and uſeful 
water, poſſeſſing in an eminent de- 
gree the fragrance and aromatic 
cordial virtues of the ſpice. Where 
real cinnamon-water is wanted, care 
ſhould be had in the choice of the 
cinnamon, to avoid the too common 
impoſition of caſſia being ſubſtituted 
in its room. The two drugs may 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by the marks laid down under 
the reſpective articles in the Second 
Part of this work: but the eſſential 
oils of the two approach ſo near, 
that after diſtillation it is perhaps 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the waters ; 


andit is ſtill more doubtful how ne 
the 


Chap 17. 


the one is in any degree preferable 
to the other, | 

The oil of cinnamon is very pon- 
derous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any other of the vege- 
table matters from which ſimple wa- 
ters are ordered to be drawn. 7 his 
obſervation directs us, in the diſtil- 
lation of this water, to uſe a 
quick fire and a low veſſel. For 
the ſame reaſon, the water does not 
keep ſo well as might be wiſhed ; 
the ponderons oil parting from it in 
time, and falling to the bottom, 
when the liquor loſes its milky hue, 
its fragrant imell, aud aromatic taſte. 
Some recommend a ſmall propor- 
tion of ſugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the wa- 
ter. 


AQUA CASSIZ LIGNEZ. 
Edinb. 
| Caſha-water. 

From a pound and a half of the 
caſſia bark, ten pounds of wa- 
ter are directed to be drawn off 
in the ſame manner as the dill 
water. 


Tuis diſtilled water, as we have 
already obſerved, when properly pre 
pared, approaches ſo near to that of 
cinnamon, that it is almoſt, if not 
altogether, impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
the diſſerence betweenthetwo. And 
al:hough the London college has 
given it no place in their pharmaco- 
pœla, yet we may venture to aſſert, 
that it is no ſtrauger to the ſhops of 
the apothecaries. Nay, is fo great 
the difference of price, and the ſenſi- 
ble qualitiesſoncarlyalike, that what 
is ſold under the name of cinnamon 
watcr is almoſt entirely prepared from 
caſſia alone z and not even prepared 
ſrom the caſſia bark, as directed by 
the Edinburgh college, but from the 
caſſia buds, which may be had at a 
kill cheaper rate, and which yield 
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preciſely the ſame eſſential oil, al- 
though in leſs quantity. When caſ- 
ſia water is prepared preciſely ac- 
cording to the directions of the E- 
dinburgh college, from containing a 
larger proportion of the ſubject, n 
has in general a ſtronger impregua- 
tion than their genuine cinnamon 
water, and is probably in no degree 
inferior in its virtues. 


AQUA FANICULI., 
Lond. 
Fennel-water, 
Take of 
Sweet fennel-ſeeds, bruiſed, one 
pound; 
Water ſufſicient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


Tut water of fennel-ſeeds is not 
unpleaſant, A water has alſo beeu 
diſtilled from the leaves When 
theſe are employed, they ſhould be 
taken before the plant has run into 
flower ; for after this time they are 
much weaker, and leſs agreeable, 
Some have obſerved, that the upper 
leaves and tops, before the flowers 
appear, yield a more elegant water, 
and a remarkably finer eſſential oil 
than the lower ones ; and that the 
oil obtained from the one ſwims on 
water, while that of the other ſinks 
No part of the herb, however, is c- 
qual in flavour to the ſeeds. 


AQUA MENTHFLE PIPERI]I- 
1 
| Lond. 
Peppermint-water. 
Take of 5 ä | 
Herb of peppermint, dried, one 
pound and an half; 5 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. ä 
Draw off one gallon. 
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Edinb. 


From three pounds of the leaves of 


peppermint, ten pounds of water 
are to be drawn off. 


Tunis is a very elegant and uſeful 
water; it has a warm pungent taſte, 
exactiy reſembling that of the pep- 
permitit itſelf, A ſpoonful or two 
taken at a time, warm the ſtomach, 
and give great relief in cold, flatu- 
lent colics. Some have ſubſtituted 
a plain infuſion of the dried leaves, 
of the plant, which is not greatly 
different in virtue from the diſtilled 
water. | 

In the diſtillation of this water, a 
confidetable quantity of eſſential oil 
generally comes over in its pure 
ſtate. And it is not uncommon to 
employ this for impregnating other 
water, with which it may be readily 
mixed by the aid of a little ſugar. 


AQUA MENTH ZE SATIVE. 
| Lond. | 
int water. 

Take of . 
Spearmint, dried, one pound and 
" an half; 

Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
| empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


Tur Edinburgh college direcs 
this water to be made in the 
ſame proportion as the preceding. 
But probably three pounds of the 

freſh herb will not give a ſtronger 
impregnation than a pound and a 
half of a dried : So that the water 
of the London college may be con- 
fidered ta be as ftrongly impreg- 
_ as that of the Edinburgh col- 


oo water ſmells and taſtes very 
ſtrongly of the mint; and proves in 
many caſes an uſeful ftomachne. 
Boerhaavecommends it (colobated ) 
as apleaſent and incomparable reme- 


vyfor ſtrengthening aweak ſtomach- 
2 
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and curing vomiting proceeding 
from cold viſcous * and alſo 
in lienteries. 


AQUA PIMENTO. 
Lond. Eelinb. 
All-ſpice water. 

Take of 
All- ſpice bruiſed, kalf a pound, 
Water ſufficient to prevent au 

empyreuma. 

Iacetgte for twenty-four hours, and 
draw off one gallon. 

From half a pound of the pimento. 
the Edmturgh college directs ten 
pounds of water to be drawn off; 
ſo that the impregnation is there 
ſomewhat weaker, than the a- 
bove. 


Tuts diſtilled water is a very ele- 
gant one, and has of late come pret- 
ty much into uſe; the hoſpitals em- 
ploy it as a ſuecedaneum to the more 
coſtly ſpice waters. It is, howerer, 
inferior in gratefulneſs to the ſpi - 
rituous water of the ſame ſpice here- 
after directed. 


AQUA PULEGII. 
Lond £Ed. 
ho al · cwaler. 

Take of lg 

DriedHeth pennyroyal, one pound 
and an half; 

Water, ſufficient to prevent an 

empyreuma. 


Draw off one gallon. 


Tun n water is direct. 
ed to be prepared by the Edinburgh 
college in the ſame proportions as 
the mint and peppermint. Whe- 
ther prepared from the recent or 
dried plant, it poſſeſſes in 4 con- 
ſiderable degree the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues, of the penny-roy- 
al. It is not unfrequently em- 
ployed in hyſterieal caſes, and ſome- 
times with a good effeR, i 
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AQUA ROSE. 
Lond. Edinò. 
Roſe Water. 
Take of | 
Freſh petals of the damaſk roſe, 
the white heels being cut off, 
ſix pounds 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 
From the ſame quantity the Edin- 
burgh college direct ten pounds 
to be drawn off. 


Tuis water is 133 valued 
on account of its fine flavour, which 

approaches to that generally admir- 

ed in the roſe itſelf. The purgative 

virtue of the roſes remains entire in 

the liquor left in the till, which has 

therefore been generally employed 

for making the ſolutive honey and 

ſyrup, inſtead of a decoction or in- 

fuſion of freſh roſes prepared on 
purpoſe : And this piece of fruga- 
lity the college have now admitted. 
A diſtilled water of red roſes has 
been ſometimes called for in the 
ſhops, and ſupplied by that of da- 
maſk roſes, diluted with common 
water: this is a very venial ſubſti- 
tution ; for the water drawn from 
the red roſe has no quality which 
that of the damaſk does not poſlcſs 
in a far ſuperior degree; neither the 
purgative virtue of the one, nor the 
altringency of the other, ariſing in 
diſtillation. 


AQUA CORTICIS MALO- 
RUM LIMONIORUM RE« 
CENTIUM. 

din. 
Lemon. peel Vater. 

From tuo pounds of recent lemon- 

pee. ten pounds of water are to 


de drawn off by diſtillation. 


AQUA CORTICIS AURAN- 
TIORUM HISPALENSI- 
UM RECENTIUM. 
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Edinb. 

Orange · peel Mater. 

From two pounds of orange - peel, 
ten pounds of water are directed 
to be drawn off. 


Neiruts of theſe diſtilled waters 
are now to be met with in the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia; and it is pro- 
bable that no great loſs ariſes from 
the want of them. For both the 
one and theother contain only a ve- 
ry weak impregnation. They are 
chiefly employed asdiluents in fevers 
ard other diſorders where the ſto- 
mach and palate are very apt to be 
diſguſted. And perhaps the only 
circumſtance for which they are vas 
luable is the lightneſs of the im- 
pregnation. For in ſuch affe&ions, 
any flavour, however agreeable at 
other times, often becomes highly 
diſguſtful to patients. 


The diſtilled waters above no- 
ticed are the whole that have 
now a place in the pharmacopœias 
of the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges. And perhaps this ſelection 
is ſufficiently large bor anſwering e- 
very uſeful purpoſe. But befides 
theſe, a conſiderable number of o- 
thers are ſtill retained even in the 
modern foreign pharmacopœias; 
ſome of which at leaſt it may not be 
improper to mention, 


AQUA ALEXITERIA. 
Brun. 
Alexuerial Water. 

Take of 

Elder flowers, moderately dried, 

three pounds ; 

Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 

two pounds; 

Spring water, forty pounds. 
Draw off, by diſtillation, thirty 

pounds. | | 


Tuis water is ſufficicatly elegant 
with regard to taſte and ſmell ; tho? 
few expect from it ſuch virtues as 

N its 
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its title ſeems to imply. It is uſed 
occaſionally for vehicles df alexi- 
pharmac medicines, or in juleps to 
be drank after them, as coinciding 
with the intention ; but in general, 
is not fuppoſed to be itſelf of any 
conſiderable efficacy. | 


AQUA CAMPHORE. 
Brun, 
CTCampbor-auater. 
TTY 
Camphor, an ounce and an half. 
Let it be diſſolred in half an ounce 
of the ſpirit of roſemary, then 
our. on it two pounds of 
s 6223 water, and draw, off by 
_.. diſtillation a pound and an half. 


Tuts dililled water, which has 
n place in our pharmacopeias, is 
introduced into ſome of the foreign 
ones. And fince camphor may be 
conſidered as a concrete eſſential 
Oil, it naturally occurs as a form 
under which that medicine may be 
bs aff . 
introduced with advantage in a di- 


- 


luted ſtate. | 
- AQUA CASTOREL. 


2 


. Caſter Water. 


Take of | 

' Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. * 1 

Draw off two pints. 

Cas rox yields almolt all its fla- 
vour in diſtillation to water; but 
treated in the ſame manner with 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept 


in the ſhops had none of the ſmell 


| FP 2 


or virtues of the drug; while the 
water here directed proves, hen 
freſh drawn, very ſtrong of it. 
It is remarkable, that the virtues 
of this animal - ſubſtance reſide in a 
nu; 
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vxatileroil,, analogous to the eſſeu - 


Part Ill. 


tial oils of vegetables: ſome are re. 
ported to have obtained, in diſtil. 
ling large quantities of this drug. 
ſmall portion of oil, which ſme; 
extremely ſtrong of the caltor, and 
diffuſed its ungrateful ſcent to: 
great diſtance. 

This water is uſed in hr. 
Fferic caſes, and ſome nervous com. 
plaints, though it has not been 
found to anſwer what many people 
expect from it: it loſes greatly c 
its flavour in keeping. 

And it is probably from this cir. 
cumſtance that it has no place ei. 
ther in our pharmacopœias or in 
the modern foreign ones. But at 
the ſame time, as poſſe ſſing in ; 
high degree the ſenſible - qualitia 
of the caſtor, it may be conſider. 
ed as juſtly deſerving future atten- 
tions | 


AQUA CEREFOLII. 
Gen. 
Chervil- water. 
Take of 

Freſh leaves of chervil, 
pound ; 

Spring water, as much as is 
ſufficient for allowing eight 
pounds to be drawn off by di- 
ſtillation, at the ſame time 2 
voiding empyreuma. 


ore 


ALTRrovon the chervil be but 
little employed in Britain, yet a. 
mong ſome of the foreigners it it 's 
held in high efteem. And the di- 
ſtilled water is perhaps one of the 

- moſt elegant forms under which its 
active parts can be introduced. But 
there is reaſon to believe, that tholz 
diuretic powers for which it hes 

deen chiefly celebrated, will be not 
certainly obtained from exhibiting 
it in ſubſtance, or under the form 
of the expreſſed juice of the recei 
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Fare water, as much as is 
ſufficient for avoiding empy- 
reuma. 


Draw off 20 pounds by diſtillation. 


Tuis water, although now ba- 
riſned from our pharmacopœias, 
has long maintained a place in the 
foreign ones, and even in Britain it 
is not unfrequently to be met with 
in the ſhops. It has oſten been em- 
ployed by phyſicians as a. vehicle, 
in preterence to the other diſtilled 
vaters; and among nurſes who have 
the care of young children, has been 
the firſt remedy againit the convul- 
five diforders to which infauts are 
ſo often ſubject. 

This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and has been eſteemed poiſon— 
ous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceires its flavour orincipally from 
the cherry ſtones; and that theſc 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves of 
the lauro-ceraſus, which have been 
diſcovered to yield, by infuſion or 
diſtillation, the moſt ſudden poiſon 
known; ſome phyſicians of Wor- 
ceſter have lately found, by trial 
purpoſely made, that a diſtilled wa- 
ter very ſtrongly impregnated with 
the flavour of the cherry kernels (no 
more than two pints being diſtilled 
from fourteen pounds of the cherry 
ftones) proved in like manner poi- 
{onous to brutes. The London col- 
lege repeated the ſame experiment, 
and found the effects agreeable to 
thoſe gentlemen's report. 

It by no means follows from theſe 
trials, nor. after ſuch long experi- 


ence can it be imagined, that black- 
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AQUA CERASTI. 


Suec. 
Black-cherry Water. 
Take of 
Ripe black cherries bruiſed with 
the keruels, 20 pounds; 
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cherry water, when no ſtronger than 
the ſhops have been accuſtomed to 
prepare it, is unſafe. Theſe ker- 
nels plainly reſemble opium, and 
ſome other things, which poiſon on- 
ly when taken in too great a quan- 
tity ; the water from the very lau · 
rel leaves is harmleſs when duly di- 
luted ; and even ſpirit of wine proves 
a poiſon of its kind not greatly dif- 
terent, if drank to a certain degree 
of exceſs. Nor can it be concluded, 
from the trials with the ſtrong black 
cherry water on dogs, &. that eveu 
this will have the ſame effects in the 
human body; the kernels of many 
forts of fruits being in ſubſtance 
poiſonous to brutes, though inno- 
cent to man. 

It is polſivle, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe to the tender 
age of infants, where the principles 
of life are but juſt beginning as it 
were to move: it is poſſible, that it 
may there have had pernicious ef- 
fects, without being ſuſpected: the 
ſymptoms it would produce, if it 
ſhould prove hurtful, being ſuch as 
children are often thrown into from 
the diſeaſe which it is imagined to 
relieve. On theſe conſiderations, 
both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges have choſen to lay it aſide; 
more eſpecially as it has been too 
often counterfeited with a water di- 
{lilled from bitter almonds, which 
are known to communicate a poi- 
ſonous quality, It is, however, 
one of thoſe active articles which 
may perhaps be conſidered as de- 
ſerving farther Attention. 


= HR CUHAMOMELAZ 
- FLORUM. 
Dau. 

Camemile- flower Water, 
Take of | 

Camomile gowebch „dried in the 

made, eight pounds: 
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Water, ſerenty-two pounds; draw 
off by gentle diſtillation forty- 
cight pounds. 


Cauomitx flowers were former- 
ly ordered to be fermented previ- 
ouſly” to the diſtillation, a treat- 
ment which they do not need; 
for they give over without any fer- 
mentation as much as that proceſs 
is capable of enabling them to do. 
In either caſe the ſmell and peculiar 
flavour of the flowers ariſe without 
any of the bitterneſs; this re- 
maining behind in the decoction; 
which. if duly depurated and in- 
ſpiſſated, yields an extract ſimilar to 
that prepared from the flowers in 
the common manner. The diſtilled 

. water has been uſed in flatulent co- 
lics, and the like, but is at preſent 
held in no great eſteem, 


AQUA FRACORUM. 
Suec 


Stratberry-woater. 

From twenty pounds of ſtrawber- 
ries, twenty pounds of diſtilled 
water are drawn off, according to 
the ſame directions given for the 
preparation of the black-cherry 
water. 


Warzz thus impregnated with 
the eſſential oil of the ſtrawberries, 
ſome people will think a very agree- 
able flavour; but apy conſiderable 
medical power is not to be expected 
from it. 


AQUA HYSSOPL. 
Suec. 


Hyſſop-water. 
From four ona of the freſh 
yi 


leaves of byffop, ſix pounds of 
water are drawn off. 


Hysso0r water has been held by 


ſome in conſiderable cſteem as an 


uterine and a pectoral medicine. It 


was directed in a former edition of 
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the Ediaburgh pharmacopœia for 
making up the black pectoral tro. 
ches, but 13 now exchauged for com- 
mon water, Few at preſent expe& 
any ſingular virtues — it, nor is 
it often to be met with in our ſhops, 
being now expunged from our phar. 
mazopeias. It holds a place, hows 
ever, in moſt of the foreign ones, 
and among ourſelves there are ſtill 
ſome practitioners who frequently 
employ it. But there can be no 
doubt that thoſe medical properties 
which the hyſſop contains, may be 
more readily and effectually extrac- 
ted by ſimple infuſion, 


AQU A LILIORUM ALBO. 
RUM. : 
Brun. 


White-lily Water. 


AQUA LILIORUM CON- 
VALLIUM. 
Brun. 
Lily of the valey Water. 

To any quantity of theſe flowers, 
four times their weight of water 
is to be added, and water drawn 
off by diſtillation in the propor- 
tion of two pounds to each pound 
of the flowers, 


Tust waters muſt obtain ſome 
impregnation of that elegant eſſen- 
tial oil, on which the odour of 
flowers in their growing ſtate de- 
pends. But they do not poſlels 
any remarkable medical proper- 
tles. 


AQUA MELISSA. 
Brun. 
Balm · water. 

The green leaves of the balm are to 
be macerated with double their 
weight of water; and from each 
pound of the plant a pound and 
= Sacks water is to be drawn 
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Tuis water contains a conſider - 
able impregnation from the balm, 
which yields its eſſential oil pretty 
freely on diſtillation. Though now 
baniſhed from our pharmacopœias it 
has ill a place in moſt of the fo- 
reign ones. In the old cditions of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 
water was ordered to be cohobated, 
or re- diſtilled, from freſh quantities 
of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from Boer 
haave, who has a very high opt- 
nion of the water thus prepared: he 
ſays, he has experienced in himſelf 
extraordinary effects from it, taken 
on an empty ſtomach ; that it has 
ſcarce its equal in hypochondriacal 
and hyſterical caſes, the chloroſis, 
and palpitation of the heart, as of- 
ten as thoſe diſeaſes proceed from 
a diſorder of the ſpirits, rather than 
from any collection of morbific mat · 
ter. 

But whatever virtues are lodged 
in balm, they may be much more per- 
ſectly and advantageouſly extracted 
by cold infuſion in aqueous or ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua : in this laſt pro- 
ceſs, the liquor ſuſfers no injury from 
being returned or freſh parcels of 
the herb ; a few repetitions will load 
it with the virtucs of the ſubjeR, 
and render it very rich. The im- 
pregnation here is almoſt unlimited; 
but in diſtilled waters it is far other- 
wiſe. 

And as far as any advantage can 
be obtained from it, this may be 
had perhaps to its fulleſt extent by 
a {imple diſtillation in the manner 
here directed. 


AQUA Rur. 


Rue-water . 

From each pound of rue, with a 
ſufficient quantity of fpring wa- 
ter to prevent empyreuma, two 
pounds of diſtilled water are to 

drawn, 
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Rus. gives over in this proceſs 
the whole of its ſmell, aud great 
part of its pungency. The diſtilled 
water ftands recommended in epi- 
leptic caſes, the hyſteric paſſion, for 
promoting perſpiration, and ↄther 
natural ſecretions. But though it is 
a good deal employed abroad, it is 
with us falling into diſrepute. 


AQUA SABINE. 


Savin-water. 
This is diſtilled from the freſh leaves 
of ſayin, after the ſame manner 
as the other already mentioned. 


Tuis water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable efteem for the ſame 
urpoſes as the diſtilled oil of ſavin. 
oerhaave relates, that he has found 
it (when prepared by cohobation) 
to give an almoſt incredible motiou 
to the whole nervous ſyſtem; and 
that when properly uſed, it proves 
eminently ſerviceable for promo- 
ting the menſes aud the hæmorrhoi- 
dal flux. 

It has now, however, fallen ſo 
much into diſrepute as to have no 
place either in our pharmacopœias 
or in the belt modern foreign ones: 
But at the ſame time, when we reflect 
how readily ſavin yields a large pro- 
portion of active eſſential oil on di- 
{tillation, it may perhaps be conſi - 
dered as better intitled to attention 
than ſome other diſtilled waters 
which are ſtill retained. 


AQUA SAMBUCT. 
Brun. 
Elder-flewer water. 
This is diſtilled from freſh elder 
flowers, after the ſame manner as 
the white-lily water. 


Tuis water ſmells conſiderably 


of the flowers; but is rarely uſed 
among us. 


AQUA 
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AQUA SALVIE. 


Brun. 
Sage Water. 
This is dĩrected to be prepared from 
the green leaves of the ſage in the 
ſame manner as the balm water. 


SAGE leaves contain a conſider- 
able proportion of effential oil, 
which they yield pretty freely on 
diſtillation. But their whole me- 
dical properties may with ſtill great- 
er eaſe and advantage be extracted 
dy fimple infuſion, 


To the fimple diſtilled waters the 
London college have annexed the 


following remarks. 


6 


Preparations and Compoſitions, 


Part III. 


We have ordered the waters ty 
be diſtilled from the dried herbs, 
becauſe freſh are not ready at al! 
times of the year, Whenever the 
freſh are uſed, the weights are to 
be increaſed. But, whether the 
freſh or dried herbs be employed, 
the operator may vary the weight 
according to the ſeaſon in which 
they have been produced and co! 
leed. 

Herbs and ſeeds, kept bevond 
the ſpace of a year, are leſs proper 
for the diftillation of waters. 

To every zallon of theſe waters 
add five ounces, by meaſure, of 
prook-ſpirit. 


XVIII. 


SPIRIT US DISTILLATI. 


5 DISTILLED 


HE flavours and virtves of di- 
Rilled watersare owing, as was 
ebſerved in the preceding chapter, 
to their being impregnated with a 
portion of the eſſential oil of the 
ſubject from which they are drawn. 
Spirit of wine, conſidered as a ve- 
hicle for theſe oils, has this advan- 
tage above water, that it is their 
proper menſtruum, and keeps all 
the oil that riſes with it perfectly 
diſſolved into an uniform limpid li- 
uor. a 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diſtilled with wa- 
ter, impart to it their virtues in 


Sri 


great perfection; if treated in tht 
ſame manner with ſpirit of wine, 
ſcarcely give it any ſmell or 
taſte. This difference proceeds from 
hence, that ſpirit is not ſuſceptible 
of ſo great a degree of heat as wt- 
ter. Liquids in general, when 
made to boil, have received as great 
a heat as they are capable of ſuſ- 
taining ; now, if the extent of heat 
between freezing and boiling wa- 
ter, as meaſured by thermometers, 


be taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of 


wine will be found to boil with less 


than four-fifths of that heat, or a- 


bove one-fifth leſs than the beat of 
boiling 


Chap. 18. 
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boiling water. It is obvious there - Mix the ſpirit of wine with the 


fore, that ſubſtances may be vola- 
tile enough to riſe with the heat of 
boiling water, but not with that of 
boiling ſpirit. 

Thus, if cinnamon, for inſtance, 


de committed to diſtillation with a 


mixture of ſpirit of wine and wa- 
ter, or with a pure proof-ſpirit, 
which is no other than a mixture of 
about equal parts of the two; the 
ſpirit will riſe firſt, clear, colour- 
leis, aud tranſparent, and almoſt 
without any taſte of the ſpice ; but 
a3 ſoon as the more ponderous wa- 
tery fluid begins to riſe, the oil 
comes over freely with it, ſo as to 
reader the liquor highly odorous, 
ſapid, and of a milky hue. 

The proof-ſpirits uſually met with 
in the ſhops are accompanied with 
a degree of ill flavonr;z which, tho? 
concealed by means of certain ad- 
ditions, plainly diſcovers itſelf in di- 
ſtillation. This nauſeous reliſh, does 
not begin to riſe till after the pu- 
rer ſpirituous part has come over; 
which is the very time that the vir- 
tues of the ingredients begin alſo 
moſt plentifully to diſtil; aud hence 
the liquor receives an ungratetul 
taiut. To this cauſe principally is 
owing the general complaint, that 
the cordials of the apothecary are 
leſs agreeable, than thoſe of the 
lame kind prepared by the di- 
killer ; the latter being extremely 
curious in rectifying or purifying 
the ſpirits (when defigned for what 
he calls fine goods) from all ill fla- 


vour. 


ALKOHOL. 
Lad. - 
Ardent ſpirit. 
Take of Jp 
* ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
- lon; 
Kali, made hot, one pound and 


. 
Pure kali, ene ounce. 


pure kali, and afterwards add one 
pound of the hot kali; ſhake 
them, and digett for twenty- 
four hours. Pour off the ſpirit, 
to which add the reſt of the Ka- 
li, and diſtil in a water bath. 
It is to be kept in a veſſel well 
ſtopped. 

The ſpecific gravity of the alco- 
hol is to that of diſtilled water as 
815 to 1000. 


We have already offered ſame 
obſervations on ſpirit of wine both 
in the ſtate of what is called recti- 
ſied and proof ſpirit. But in the 
preſent formula we have ardent ſpł- 
rit {till more freed from an admix- 
ture of water than even the former 
of theſe. And 1a this ſtate it is 
unqueſtionably beſt fitted for an- 
ſwering ſome purpoſes, . It may 
therefore be juſtly conſidered as an 
omiiſion in the preſent edition of 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia that 
they have no analogous form. In for- 
mer editiousof this work, alkohol was 
directed to be prepared from French 
brandy. But this is rather too dear 
au article in this country for diſtilla- 
tion; nor is the ſpirit obtained from 
it any ways preferablè to one pro- 
curable from cheaper liquors. The 
coarſer inflammable ſpirits may be 
rendered perfectly pure, aud fit for 
the niceſt purpoſes, by the follow- 
ing method. 3 

If the ſpirit be exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quan- 
tity of water, and diſtil with a 
flow fire; diſcontinuing the opera- 
tion as ſoon as the liquor begins to 
run milky, and diſcovers, by its 
nauſeous taſte, that the impure and 
phlegmatic part is riſing. By this 
treatment, the ſpirit leaves a conſi - 
derable portion of its foul oily mat - 
ter behinditin the water, which now 
appears milkyand turbid and proves 
highly diſagreeable to the tafte. 
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If the ſpirit be not very foul at 
firſt, this ablution is not neceſſary; 
if extremely fo, it will be need- 
ful to repeat it once, twice, or of- 
tener. 

As vinous ſprits ariſe with a leſs 
degree of fire than watery liquors, 
we are hence directed to employ, 
in the diſtillation of them, a heat 
leſs than that in which water boils. 
and if due regard be had to this cir- 
cumſtance, very weak ſpirits may, 
by one or two wary diſtillations, be 
tolerably well freed from their aque- 
ous phlegm ; eſpecially if the diltil- 
ling eiſels are of ſuch a height, that 
the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 
bath, may but juſt paſs over them : 
in this caſe, the phlegmatic va- 
pours which riſe for a little way 
along with the ſpirit, will condenſe 
and fall back again before they can 
come to the head. Very pompous 
inſtruments have been contrived for 
this purpoſe, and carried in a ſpiral 
or ſerpentine form to an extraordi- 
"nary height. The ſpirit, aſcending 
through theſe, was to leave all the 
watery parts it contained, in its 
paſſage, and come over perfectly 
pure and free from phlegm. But 
theſe inftruments are built upon 
erroneous principles, their extrava- 
gant height defeating the end it 
was deſigned to anſwer: if the li- 
quor be made to boi}, a conſiderable 
quantity of mere phlegm will come 
over along with the ſpirit ; and if 
the heat be not raiſed to this pitch, 
neither phlegm nor ſpirit will diſtil. 
The moft convenient inſtrument is 
the common ſtill; between the body 
of which and its head an adopter 
or copper tube may be fixed. b 

The ſpirit being waſhed, as a- 
bove directed, from its foul oil, and 
freed from the greateſt part of the 
phlegm by gentle diſtillation in a 
water-bath; add to every gallon of 
it a pound or two of _ dry, fixt 
alkaline falt. Upon digeſting theſe 
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* for a little time, the al. 
kali, from its known property of 
attracting water and oils, will im. 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable unc- 
tuous matter as may ſtill be left in 
the ſpirit, and will tink with them to 
the bottom of the veſſel Tf the 
ſpirit be now again gently drawn 
over, it will riſe entirely free from 
its phlegm and nauſeous flavour; 
but fome particles of the alkaline 
ſalt are apt to be carried up with 
it, and give what the workmen call 
an urinous reliſh ; this may be pre- 
vented by adding previous to the 
laſt diſtillation, a ſmall proportion 
of calcined vitriol, alum, or ſal ca- 
tharticus amarus ; the acid of theſe 
ſalts will unite with, and neutra- 
lize the alkali, and effeQually pre- 
vent it from rifing; while no 
more of the acid of the ſalts is ex- 
tricated than what the alkali ab- 
ſorbs. 

The ſpirit obtained by this means 
is extremely pure, limpid, perfectly 
flavourleſs, and fit for the fineſt 
purpoſes. It may be reduced to 
the ſtrength commonly underſtood 
by proof, by mixing twenty oun- 
ces of it with ſeventeen ounces 
of water, The diftilled cordials 
made with theſe ſpirits prove much 
more elegant and agreeable, than 
when the common rectified or 
1 of the ſhops ate u- 

ed 5 

If the rectified ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with 2 
quick fire, it brings over a conſi- 
derable quantity of the ſalt; and 
in this ſtate it is ſuppoſed to be a 
more powerful menſtruum for cer- 
tain ſubſtances than the pure ſpi- 
rit. This alkalized ſpirit is called 
TARTARIZED SPIRIT OF WINE. 

The proceſs here deſcribed, which 


was long ſince recommended by Dr 


Lewis, will ſufficiently explain the 
intention ot tke London college, * 
[4 
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the directions they have now given 
far the preparation of alkohol. 
And there can be no doubt, that 
by their proceſs a very pure alkohol 
may be obtained, Of this we have 
a ſufficient teſt in the ſpecific gra- 
rity of the fluid which comes over, 
which is to that of diſtilled water 
only as 815 to ooo, while the 
ſpecific gravity of proper rectified 
ſpirit, is as 835 to 1000. 


SPIRITUS ETHERIS VI- 
TRIOLICT. 
Lond. 
Spirit of vitriolic Ether. 
Take of 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound 
Pour by a little at a time the 
acid on the ſpirit, and mix them 
by thaking ; then from a retort 
through a tubulated receiver, to 
which another recipient is fit- 
ted, diſtil the ſpirit of vitriolic 
ther till ſulphureous vapours be- 
gin to riſe, 


ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 
VINOSUM, vulgo SPIRT- 
TUS VITRIOLI DULCIS. 

Edin 


Tinous witriolic Acid, commonly 


called Dulcified ſpirit of Yuthol 
Take of 
Vittiolic æthereal liquor, one 
part ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
parts, 
Mix them. 


Tus laſt of theſe proceſſes is a 
very ready and convenient method 
of preparing the dulcified ſpirit of 
vitriol, which only differs from # 
ther by the acid being more predo- 
minant, and leſs intimately com- 

ined, 

In the firſt proceſs, a good deal 
ef caution is requiſite in mixing the 
two liquors, Some direct the ſpirit 
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of wine to be put ſirſt into the retort, 
and the oil of vitriol to be poured 
upon it all at once; a method of 
procedure by no means adviſeable, 
as a violent heat and ebullition al- 
ways enſue, which not only diſh. 
pate a part of the mixture, but ha- 
zard alſo the hreaking of the veſſel, 
to the great danger of the operator. 
Others put the oil of vitriol into 
the retort firſt; then by means of a 
funnel, with a long pipe that may 
reach down juſt to the ſurface of 
the acid, pour in the ſpirit of wine 
if this be done with ſufficient cau- 
tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads it- 
{elf on the ſurface of the oil of vi- 
triol, and the two liquors appear 
diſtinct. On ſtanding for a week 
or two, the vinous ſpirit is gradual- 
ty imbibed, without any commo- 
tion, and the veſſel may then be 
ſafely ſhaken to complete the mix- 
ture : but if the ſpirit be poured in 
too haſtily at firſt, or if the veſſel 
be moved before the two liquors 
have in ſome degree incorporated, 
the ſame effe& enſues as in the fore- 
going caſe. The only ſecure way 
is, to add the oil of vitriol to the 
ſpirit of wine by a little quantity 
at a time, waiting till the nrit ad- 
dition be incorporated before ano- 
ther quantity is put in: by this 
management, the heat that enſues 
is inconſidèrable, and the mixture 
is effected without any inconve- 
nience, 

The diſtillation ſhould be per- 
formed with an equable and very 
gentle heat, and not continued ſo 
long as till a black froth begins to 
appear: for before this time, a li- 
quor will ariſe of a very different 
nature from the ſpirits here intend- 
ed. The ſeveral products are moſt 
commodiouſly kept apart by uſing a 
tubulated receiver, ſo placed, that 
its pipe may convey the matter 
which ſhall come over into a vial ſet 
underneath, 'The juncture of the 
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retort and recipient is to be luted 
with a paſte made of lintſeed meal, 
and further ſecured by a piece of 
wet bladder; the lower juncture may 
be cloſed only with ſome ſoſt wax, 
that che vial may be occaſionally re- 
moved with eaſe. 

The true dulciũed ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtile vapours, which condenſe 
on the ſides of the recipient in 
ſtraight ſtriæ. It is colourleſs as 
water, very volatile, inflammable, 
of an extremely fragrant ſmell, in 
taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 

After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes ariſe; 
which either form irregular {triz, or 
are eollected into large round drops 
like oil: On the firlt appearance of 
theſe, the vial, or the receiver, if a 
common one 1s uſed mutt be tak- 
en away, If another be ſub- 
ſtituted, and the diſtillation conti- 
nued, an acid liquor comes over, of 
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an exceeding pungent ſmell, like the 


fumes of burning brimltone. At 
length a black froth begins haſtily to 
ariſe, and prevents cartying the pro- 
ec{s further. 

On the ſurface of the ſulphureous 
ſpirit is found ſwimming a ſmall 
quantity of oil, of a light yellow 
colour, a ftrong, penetrating, and 
very agreeable ſmell. This oil 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the eſſential oils of vege- 
tables. It reatily and totally dif- 
ſolves in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and 
communicates to a large quantity of 
that menſtruum the taſte and ſmell 
of the aromatic or dulcified ſpirit. 

The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark blackiſh co- 
lour, and {till highly acid. Treated 
with freth ſpirit of wine, in the ſame 
manner as before, it yields the ſame 
production; till at length all the 
acid that remains unvolatilized be- 
ing ſaturated with the inflammable 
oily matter of the ſpirit, the com— 
pound proves a bituminous ſylphy» 


Part III, 


reous maſs ; which, expoſed to the 
fire in open veſſels, readily burns, 
leaving a conliderable quantity «& 
fixed aſhes; but in cloſe ones, it ex. 
plodes with violence; with fixt alk. 
line ſalts, it forms a compound near. 
ſimilar to one compoled of alkallies 
and ſulphur 

The new names adapted by the 
London and Edinburgh colleges for 
this fluid, are expreſſive of 1: 
compolitiun, the one employing 
the term of Siritus therit . 
triolici, the other of Acidum 81 
trioliemm vinoſum: the old tem 
of Spiritus vitrioli dulcis 18 lis 
properly fitted to dittingu! 
it from other fluids, and t1 
convey a juſt idea of its n- 
ture. 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has been 
for ſome time greatly eſteemed, both 
as a menitruum and a medicine. It 
CilloIves ſome reſinous and bitum!. 
nous fubſtances more readily tha 
ſpirit of wine alone, and extract. 
elegant tinctures from ſundry vege- 
tables. As a medicine, it pro- 
motes perſpiration and the urinary 
ſecretion, expels flatulencies, and in 
many caſes abates ſpaſmodic {iric- 
tures, caſes pains, and procurcs 
ſlicep. The doſe is from ten to 
eighty or ninety drops in any con- 
yenient yehicle. It is not eſſentially 
dilferent from the celebrated ano- 
dyue liquor of Hoffman; to which 
it is, by the author himſelf, nct 
unfrequently directed as a ſucceda- 
neum. 

Of this fluid, however, or at lea 
of an article probably ſtill mort 
neatly reſembling it, we ſhall after. 
wards have occaſion to ſpeak, whe" 
we treat of the Spiritus albert © 


tridlici vinoſus. 


AATHER VITRIOLICUS 
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Take of 
The ſpirit of vitriolic xther, two 
pounds. 
Water of pure kali, one ounce. 
Shake them together, and dillil, 
with a gentle heat, fourteen oun- 
ces by meaſure, 


LIQUOR ZAZTHEREUS 
VITRIOLICUS. 
Lain. 

Vitriolic athereal liquor. 

Take of 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 

Vitnolic acid, of each thirty-two 
OUNCES, 

Pour 1he ſpirit into a glaſs retort 
fit for ſuſtaining a ſudden heat, 
and add to it the acid in an uni- 
form ſtream, Mix them by de- 
grees, frequently ſhaking them 
moderately ; this done, inſtantly 
dictil from ſand previouſly heated 
for that purpoſe, into a receiver 
kept cool with water or ſnow. 
But the heat is to be ſo mana- 
ged, that the liquor ſhall boil at 
fi, and continue to boil till fix- 
teen ounces are drawn off; then 
let the retort be raiſed out of 
the ſand. 

To the diſtilled liquor add two 
drams of the caufticum commune 
acerrimum ; then diſtil again in a 
very high retort with a very 
geutle heat, into a cool receiver, 
_ ten onnces have been drawn 
Uil, - 

if xteen ounces of re&ificd ſpirit 
of wine be poured upon the acid 
remaining in the retort after the 
firſt diſtillation, an #thercal liquor 
may be obtained by repeating 
the diſtillation. This may be 
done pretty often. 


Tus preparation of this ſingular 
fluid, now received into public 
pharmacopœias, was formerly confi- 
ac to a few hands; for though ſe- 


veral proceſſes have been publiſhed 
for obtaining it, the ſucceſs of moi 
of them is precarious, and ſome of 
them are accompanied alſo with 
danger to the operator, The prin- 
cipal difficulty conſiſts in the firit 
part of the diſtillation. 

It has been uſual to dire& the 
heat to be kept up till a black froth 
begins to appear: but if it is ma- 
naged in the manner here directed, 
the quantity of æther which the li- 
quor can afford will be formed and 
drawn off before this ſulphureous 
froth appears. The uſe of the 
cauſtic alkali is to engage any un- 
combined vitriolic acid which ma 
be preſent in the firſt diſtilled li- 
quor. If a mild alkah were em- 
ployed for this purpoſe, the ſepa- 
ration of its air by the acid might 
endanger the burſting of the veſ- 
ſels. This laſt is indeed an incon- 
venience which attends the whole of 
this proceſs. It might in a greot 
meaſure be obviated by employing a 
range of receivers ſuch as the adop- 
ter deſcribed in the firſt part of this 
work. a 


Tus ther, or ætherial ſpirit, ts 
the lighteſt, molt volatile and inflam- 
mable, of all known liquids. It is 
lighter than the molt highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, in the proportion 
of about 7 to 8 ; a drop, let fall on 
the hand, evaporates almoſt in an 
inſtant, ſcarcely rendering the part 
moilt It does not mix, or only in 
a ſingll quantity, with water, ſpirit 
or wine, alkaline lixivia, volatile al- 
kaline ſpirits, or acids; but is a 
powerful diſſolvent for oils, balſams, 
reſins, and other analogous ſubltan» 
ces: it is the only known tubſtance 
capable of diſſolving the claic gum, 
it has a fragrant odour, which, in 
conſequence of the volatility of the 


fluid, is diffuſed, through a large 


ſpace. It has often been found to 
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give caſe in violent headachs, by 
being applied externally to the part; 
and to relieve the toothach, by 
being laid on the afflicted jaw. It 
has been given alſo internally, with 
benefit, in hooping coughs, hy- 
Kerical caſes, in aſthma, and indeed 
in almoſt every ſpaſmodic affection, 
from a few drops to the quantity 
of half an ounce, in a glaſs of wine 
or water; which ſhould be ſwallow- 
ed as quickly as poſſible, as the 
ether ſo ſpeedily exhales. 

SPIRITUS JZETHERIS NI- 

TROSI. 

Lond, 
Spirit of nitrous Miller. 

Take = * 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Nitrous acid, half a pound. 

Mix them, by pouring in the acid 
on the ſpirit, and diſtil with a 
geutle heat one pound ten oun- 
CES, 


ACIDUM NITRI VINOSUM, 

vulgo SPIRITUS NITRI 
DULCTS. 
Edinb. 

Vincus acid. of Nitre, commonly call- 

ed Dulcified Spirit of Nitre. 

Take of 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 

pounds; 
Nitrous acid, one pound. 

Pour the ſpirit into a capacious 
phial, placed in a veſſel full of 
cold water, and add the acid by 
degrees, conttantly agitating 
them. Let the phial be ſlightly 
covered, and laid by for ſevendays 
in a cool place; then diſtil the 
liquor witli the heat of boiling wa+ 
ter into a receiver kept cool with 
water or ſnow, till nv more ſpi- 
rit comes over. 


By allowiug the acid and reQi- 
fied ſpirit to ſtand for ſome time, 
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the union of the two 1s-not only 
more complete, but the danger ally 
of the veilcts giving way tothe cbul. 
lition and heat conſequent on their 
being mixed, 1s in a great meaſure 
prevented. By fixing the degree of 
hcat to the boiling point, the ſu- 
perabundant acid matter is left in 
the retort, being too ponderous to 
be raiſed by that degree of heat. 

Here the operator mutt take carc 
not to invert the order of mixing 
the two liquors, by pouring the vi- 
nous ſpirit into the acid ; for if he 
ſhould, a violent efferveſcence and 
heat would enſue, and the matter 
be diſperſed in highly noxious red 
fumes. The moit convenient and 
ſafe method of performing the mix- 
ture ſeems to be, to put the inflam 
mable ſpirit into a large glaſs bottle 
with a narrow mouth, placed undec 
a chimney, and to pour in it the 
acid, by means of a glaſs funnel, in 
very ſmall quantities at a time; ſha- 
king the veſſel as ſoon as the effer- 
veſcence enſuing upon each addition 
ceaſes, before a freſh quantity is put 
in: by this means the glaſs will 
heat equally, and be prevented from 
breaking. During the action of the 
two ſpirits upon each other, the 
veſſel ſhould be lightly covered: if 
cloſe ſtopt, it will burit ; and if left 
entirely open, ſome of the more va- 
luable parts will exhale, Lemery 
directs the mixture to be made inan 
open veſſel; by which unſcientifical 
procedure, he uſually loſt, as he 
himſelf obſerves, half his liquor; and 
we may preſume, that the remain- 
der was not the medicine here in- 
tended. 

Several methods have been con- 
trived for obviating the inconveni- 
ences ariſing from the elaſtic fluid 
and violent exploſions produced on 
the mixture of the nitrous acid aud 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine: for prepa- 
ring the nitrous æther they are ab · 
ſolutely neceſſary, and miglit per- 

haps 
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haps be conveniently uſed for ma- 
king the dulcified ſpirit. The me- 
thod we judge to be the beſt, is 
that employed by Dr Black. On 
two ounces of the ſtrong acid put 
into a phial, the Doctor pours, 
lowly and gradually, about an equal 
quantity of water; which, by beiug 
made to trickle down the ſides of 
the phial, floats on the ſurface of 
the acid without mixing with it ; 
he then adds, in the ſame cautious 
manner, three ounces of highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, which in its 
turn floats on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. By this means the three fluids 


are kept ſeparate on account of their 


different ſpecific gravities, and a 
ſiratum of water is interpoſed be- 
tween the acid and ſpirit. The 
phial is now ſet in a cool place: the 
acid gradually aſcends, and the ſpi- 
rit deſcends through the water, this 
laſt acting as a boundary to reſtrain 
their violent action on each other. 
By this method a quantity of ni- 
trous æther is formed, without the 
danger of producing elaſtic vapuurs 
or exploſion. 

For the preparation of the dul- 
cificd ſpirit, the liquors, when mix- 
ed together, ſhouldbe ſuffered to reſt 
for ſome time, as above directed, 
that the fames may entirely ſubſide, 
and the union be in ſome meaſure 
completed, The diſtillation ſhould 
be performed with a very flow and 
well regulated fire ; otherwiſe the 
vapour will expand with ſo much 
torce as to burit the veſſels. Wilſon 
leems to have experienced the juſt- 
neſs of this obſervation, and hence 
directs the juncture of the retort 
and receiver not to be luted, or but 
ſlightly : if a tubalated recipient, 
with a ſufficiently long pipe, be 
uſed, and the diſtillatiom perform- 
ed with the hear of a water-bath, 
the veſſels may be luted without any 
Langer: this method has likewite 


- 
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another advantage, as it aſcertaing 
the time when the operation is fi- 
niſhed : examining the diſtilled ſpi- 
rit every now and then with alka- 
line ſalts, as directed above, is ſuf- 
ficiently troubleſome ; while in a 
water-bath we may ſafely draw over 
all that will riſe ; for this heat will 
elevate no moreof the acidthan what 
is dulcified by the vinous ſpirit. 

Dulcifed ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, in 
great eſteem. It quenches thirlt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach: it may be 
given from twenty drops to a dram, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, the ſpiritus volatilis aro- 
maticus, or any other alkaline ſpi- 
rit, it proves a mild, yet efficacious, 
Ciaphoretic, and often remarkably 
diurctic ; eſpecially in ſome febrile 
caſes, where ſuch a ſalutary evacu- 
ation is wanted. A ſmall propor- 
tion of this ſpirit added to malt ſpi- 
rits, gives them a flavour approach- 
ing to that of French Brandy. 


_ SPIRITUS AMMONLE. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of Po 
Proof - ſpirit, three pints ; 
Sal ammoniac, four vunces ; 
Pot-ath, fix ounces. 
Mix and diſtil with a flow fire one 
pint and an half. 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMOYI- 
ACI VINOSUS. 
Edin. 
Vinous ſpirit of Sal Ammoniac. 
ake o 
Quicklime, fixteen ounces ; 
Bal ammoniac, eight ounces ; 
ReRihed ſpirit of wine, thirty- 
two ounces, 
Having lightly bruiſed and mixed 
the 
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the quicklime and ammoniacal 
ſalt, put them into a glaſs retort ; 
then add the ſpirit, and diſtil in 
the manner directed for the vola- 
tile canitic alkali, till all the ſpi- 
1it has paſſed over. 


Das ſpirit has lately come much 
zato eteem, both as a medicine and 
a menſtruum. It is a ſolution of 
volatile falt in rectified ſpirit os 
wine ; for though proof-ipirit be 
uſed, its phlegmatic part docs 
not riſe in the diitilation, and 
terves only to facilitate the action 
vi the pure ſpirit upon the ammo- 
niacal ſalt. Rectified ſpirit of wine 
does not diſſolve volatile alkaline 
lalts by ſimple mixture: on the con- 
trary, it precipitates them, as has 
been already obſerved, when they 
are previouſly diſſolved in water: 
but by the preſent proceſs, a cont:- 
derable proportion of the volatile al- 
kali is combined with the ſpirit. It 
might perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, 
be more adviſeable to uſe with this 
intention the volatile ſpirit made 
with quicklime ; for this may be 
mixed at once with rectified {pirit 
of wine, in any proportion, with- 
out the leaſt danger of any ſepara- 
tion of the volatile alkali. 

The name here employed by the 


London college, particularly when 


put in contradiſtinction to the aqua 
ainmonia, conveys a clear idea of 
the article, and is, we think, pre- 
ſerable to that employed by the E- 
edinburgh college. 

As a menſtruum, the ſpiritus am- 
moniæ is employed to diſſolve et- 
ſeatial oils, thus forming the ſpiri- 
tus volatilis aromaticus, or ſpiritrs 
ammoniæ compoſitus, as it is now 
called by the London college, which 
again is employed in making the 
tinctures of guaiac, valerian, &c. 

The chief medical virtues which 
the ſpiritus ammonlæ poſſeſſes, when 
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exhibited by itſelf, are thoſe of the 
volatile alkali. 


SPIRITUS AMMONLE FCC. 
TiDUS, 
Zend. 
Fetid Spirit of An:monia. 

Take of 

Proof ſpirit, fix pints ; 

Sal ammouiae, one pound; 

Aſatetida, four ounces ; 

Pot-aſh, one pound and a half. 
Mix them, and draw off by diſtilla. 

tion ſive pints, with a Now fire, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
eight ounces ; 
Aſafœtida, half an ounce, 
Digeſt in a cloſe veſſel twelve hours; 
then diſtil off with the heat of 
boiling water eight ounces. 


Tuis ſpirit, the laſt formula of 
which is in our opinion the beſt, as 
being molt eaſily prepared without 
any riſk of being wmjured in the pre- 
paration, is deſigued as an antily- 
tteric, and- is undoubtedly a very 
elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, in- 
pregnated for theſe purpoſes with 
different fetids, have been uſually 
kept iu the ſhops : the ingredient 
here made choice of, is the bett cal- 
culated of any ior general uſe, and 
equivalent in virtue to them all. 
The ſpirit is pale when newly di- 
filled, but acquires a confiderabi: 
tinge in keeping. 


SPIRITUS ANISI COMPO- 
> ELUS; 
Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Aniſecd. 
Take of 
Aniſeed, 
Angelica - ſecd, of each, bruiſcd, 
half a pound; 
Proof - ſpirit, one gallon; 


Water, 
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Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon by diſtillation. 


Ty1s compound ſpirit is now di- 
rected to be prepared hy the Lon- 
don college in the ſame manner as 
in their former edition. It has no 
place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pæia; but it. may juſtly be conſi- 
dered as a very elegant aniſed wa- 
ter, The angelica feeds greatly 
improve the flavour of the aniſc. It 
is often employed with advantage, 
yarticuJarly in caſes of flatulent cho- 
lie; but it has been alleged to be 
ſometimes too frequently uſed with 
this intention as a domeſtic medi- 
cine, eſpecially by old ladies: for 
unle(s it be prudently and cautiouſ- 
ly employed, it may ſoon be at- 
tended with all the pernicious con- 
{equences of dram- drinking. 


SPIRIT US CARUT. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Carraway. 
Take of 
Carraway ſeeds, bruiſed, half a 
pound ; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA CARVI SPIRITUOSA. 
Edin. 
Spiritous Carroway- water. 
Tue of 
Caraway-ſceds, half a pound; 
Proof-ſpirit, nine pounds. 
Macerate two days in a cloſe veſſel; 
then pour on as much water as 
will prevent an empyreuma, and 
draw off by diltillatioa nine 
pounds, 


By this proceſs the ſpirit obtains 
in great perfection the flavour of 
the caraway-ſeeds ; and with ſome 
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it is a cordial not uncommonly in 
nie. 


SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Cinnamon. 
Take of 
Bruiſed cinnamon one pound; 
Proof-ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI SPIRI- 
TUGSA. 
Edinb. 
Shirituaus Cinnamon» water. 
From one pound of cinnamon, nine 
pounds of ſpirit are to be drawn 
off, in the ſame manner as in the 
caraway ſpirit, 


Tuis is a very agreeable and uſe- 
ful cordial, but not ſo ſtrong of the 
cinnamon as might be expected; 
for very little of the virtues of the 
ſpice ariſes till after the pure ſpiri- 
tuous part has diſtilled. Hence in 
the former editions of the London 
Pharmacopoeia, the diſtillation was 
ordered to be protracted till two 
pints more than here directed were 
come over. By this means, the 
whole virtue of the cinnamon was 
more frugally than judiciouſly ob- 
tained; for the diſagreeable flavour 
of the feints of proof ſpirits, and 
the acidulous liquor arĩſing from ein- 
namon as well as other vegetables 
when their diſtillation is long conti- 
nued, give an ill reliſh to the whole; 


at the ſame time that the oil which 


was extracted from the ſpice was 
by this acid thrown down. 

In the Ph:-rmacopzia Reformata, 
it is propoſed to make this ſpirit by 
mixing the aqua cinnamomt fimplex 
with ſomewhat leſs than an equal 
quantity of rectiſied ſpirit : on ſha- 
king them together, the liquor loſes 
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its milky hne, ſoon becomes clear, 
and more elegant than the water 
diſtilled as above: it is equally 
ſtrong of the cinnamon, and free 
from the nauſeous taint with which 
the common proof-ſpirits are im- 


pregnated. 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COM- 
POSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Juniper. 
Take of 
Juniper-berries, bruiſed, 
pound 
Caraway-ſeeds, bruiſed. 
Sweet-tennel ſeeds, of cach one 
ounce and an half; 
Proof. ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 


one 


empyreuma. 
Draw ofi one gallon. 
AQUA JUNIPERI COMPO- 
SITA. 
Edinb. 
Compound Juniper- water. 
Take of 
Juniper berries, well bruiſed, one 
pound; 


Seeds of caraway, 
ſweet fennel, each one 
ounce and a half; 

Proof. ſpirit, nine pounds 
Macerate two days ; and having ad- 

ded as much water as will prevent 

an empyreuma, draw off by diſtil- 

lation nine pounds. 


Tuts water, mixed with about an 
equal quantity of the rob of juniper- 
berries, proves an uſeful medicine in 
cattarrhs, debility of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and ſcarcity of urine. 
be water by itſelf is a good cordial 
and carminative: the ſervice which 
this and other ſpirituous waters do 
with theſe intentions is commonly 
known ; though the il! conſequences 
that fallow from their conitant uſe 
arc tov little regarded. 
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SPIRITUS LAVENDULX. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of ahi 

Freſh flowers of lavender, one 
pound and an half ; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 

Draw off by diſtillation in a water. 
bath, five pints. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULE® 


SIMPLEX. 
Edinb. 
Semple Spirit of Lavender. 
Take WF e 


Flowering ſpikes of lavender, 
freſh gathered, two pounds; 
Pedtified ſpirit of wine, eight 
pounds, 
Draw off by the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, ſeven pounds,” 

Tuts ſpirit, when made in per- 
feQion, is very grateful and fra- 
grant: It is frequently rubbed on 
the temples, &c. under the notion 
of refreſhing and comforting the 
nerves; and it probably operates 23 
a powerful ſtimulus to their ſenſible 
extremities : it is likewiſe taken in- 
ternally, to the quantity of a tea- 
ſpoonful, as a warm cordial. 


SPIRITUS MENTHA£ PIPE- 
RITIDIS. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Peppermint. 
Take of K 
The herb pepper · mint, dried, one 
pound and an half; 
Proof · ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA FOLIORUM MEN- 
THA PIPERITIDIS SPI- 
RITUOSA. 

Zdinb. 

Sprrituous Peppermint water. 
From a pound and a half of theſe 
leaves, nine pounds of ſpirit are 

drawn 


7 


— 
* 
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drawn off, as from the caraway- 
ſeeds. 


Tuis ſpirit receives a ſtrong im- 
pregnation from the peppermint. 
It is employed in flatulent colics 
and ſimilar diſorders ; and in theſe 
it ſometimes gives immediaterelief: 
but where it is indicated, there are 
few caſes in which the peppermint 
water 1s not preferable. 


ePIRITUS MENTHEA 5SATI- 
VA 


2 
Spirit of Spe urmint. 


Take of | 
Spearmint, dried, one pound and 
an half; 
Proof-ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


Tuis ſpirit has no place in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. It, how- 
ever, turns out a very elegant one, 
and preferable, in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, retching to vomit, and the 
like, to many more elaborate pre- 
parat ions. Where the diſorder is not 
accompanied with heat or inflam- 
mation, half an ounce of this water 
may be given diluted with ſome a- 
greeable aqueous liquor: but, as was 
already obſerved with regard to the 
preceding article, there are many 
caſes in which the prudent prac- 
titione will be diſpoſed to give the 
preference to tlie ſimple diſtilled 


water, 


SPIRITUS NUCIS MOSCHA- 


Lond. 
Spirit of Nutmeg, 
Take of 0 n 
Eruiſed nutmegs, two ounces ; 
Preof-ſpirit, one gallon; 
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Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyieuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA NUCIS MOS CHAT 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Edin. 
HFsͤpirituout Nutmeg - water. 
By two ounces of the nutmeg well 
bruiſed, nine pounds of ſpirit are 
impregnated. ö 


Tuts is an agreeable ſpirituous 
liquor, highly impregnated with 
the nutmeg flavour. It was for- 
merly celebrated in nephritic diſ- 
orders, and when combined with a 
few hawthorn flowers, it had even 
the title of aqua nephritica. At. 
preſent it is employed only as a 
cordial liquor, and is not even very 
frequently in uſe, 


SPIRITUS PIMENTO. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Pimento, or All-ſpice; 
Take of 
All- ſpice, bruiſed, two ounces; 
Proof - ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon, 


AQUA PIPERIS JAMAICEN-« 
SIS SPIRITUOSA. 
Edin. 
Spirituous Jamaica. pepper Mater. 
By half a pound of pimento, nine 
pounds of ſpirit are to be im- 
pregnated, 


THis water is far more agreeable 
than a ſimple water drawn from the 
ſame ſpice; and had long a place 
among the cordials of the diſtiller 
before it was received into any pub- 
lic pharmacopœia: but although 
now adopted both by the London 
and Edinburgh colleges, it is not 
very 
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very frequently ordered from the 
thops of the apothecary. 


SPIRITUS PULEGIL. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Pennyroyal. 
Take of 
The herb pennyroyal, dried, one 
pound and an halt; 
Proof-ſpirit, one gallon 
Water, ſufficient to prevent au 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


'Tm13 ſpirit has no place in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia. It pol- 
feſſes, however, a conſiderable ſhare 
of the flavour of the pennyroyal, 
and very frequently it is employ- 
ed as a carminative and anti-hy- 
ſteric. 


SPIRITUS RAPHANE COM- 
POSITUS, 
Lond. 
Compound ſpirit of Horſe-radijþ. 
Take of 
Freſh horſe-radifh root, 
Dried onter-rind of Seville o- 
ranges, each two pounds; 
Freſh herb of garden ſcurvy- 
graſs, four pounds; 
Bruiſed nutmegs, one ounce; 
* Proof-ſpirit, two gallons ; 
Water, ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off two gallons. 


Turs ſpirit has long been con- 
dered as an elegant one, and is per- 
haps as well adapted forthe purpoſes 
of an antiſcorbutic as any thing 
that can be contrived ir this form. 
It has been alleged, that the 
Horſe-radiſh and fcurvygrafs join 
very well together, giving a ſimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable; that the nutmeg ſup- 
preſſes this flavour very ſucceſsfully, 
without ſuperadding any of itsown, 
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and that to this, orange - peel add: 
a flavour very agreeable. Arum 
root had formerly a place in this 
water, but is here deſervedly throws 
out; for it gives nothing of its 
pungency over the helm, notwith. 
ſtanding what is aſſerted by ſome 
pharmaceutical writers to the con- 
trary. Muſtard ſeed, though no: 
hitherto employed in theſe kinds of 
compoſitions, would ſeem to be ar. 
excellent ingrelient; it gives over 
the whole of its pungency, and is 
likewiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of this claſs: 
this ſeed wants no addition, except- 
ing ſome aromatic material to fur- 
iſh an agreeable flavour. 

But although this proceſs may 
furniſh an agreeable compound ſpi. 
rit, yet it is much to be doubted, 
whether it poſſeſs thoſe antiſcorbu- 
tic powers for which it was once 
celebrated. And with this inten- 
tion the Edinburgh college place ſo 
little confidence in it, that they have 
now rejected it from their pharma- 
eopœia. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINT, 
Lond. 
wit of Roſemary. 
Take of F 
Freſh tops of roſemary, one pound 
and an half; 
Proof - ſpirit, one gallon, 
Diſtil in a water- bath, five pints. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Flowering tops of rofemary, freſh 
gathered, two pounds ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, eight 
pounds. 2 
Diſtil in the heat of boiling wa— 
ter till ſeven pounds come over. 


A ſpirit ſimilar to this is gene- 
rally brought to us from abroad, 
und% 


nd 


Chap. 18. 


under the name of Hungary wa- 
der. 

This ſpirit is very fragrant, ſo as 
to be in common uſe as a perfume: 
that brought from abroad is ſupe- 
rior in fragrance to ſuch as is gene- 
rally made among us. Inu order to 
prepare it in perfection, the vinous 
ſpirit ſhould be extremely pure; 
the roſemary tops gathered when 
the flowers are full blown upon 
them, and committed immediately 
to diſtillation, care being taken not 
to bruiſe or preſs them. The beſt 
method of managing the diſtil- 
lation, is that which was for- 
merly recommended for the diſtilla- 
tion of the more volatile eſſential 
oils and imple wat*rs, viz. firſt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtill, andthen 
ſet in, above the liquor, either an 
iron hoop, with a hair-clothſtretch- 
ed over 1t, upon which the flowers 
are to be lightly ſpread, or rather a 
baſket, ſupported on three pins, 
reaching down to the bottom. A 
gentle heat being applied, juſt ſufh- 
client to raiſe the ſpirit, its vapour 
lightly percolating through the 
lowers, will imbibe theirfinerparts, 
without making that diſagreeable 
alteration, which liquors applied to 
ſuch tender ſubjects, in their groſſer 
form, generally ao. Probably the 
ſuperiority of the French Hungary 
water, to that prepared among us, 
ais owing to ſome ſkilful manage- 

ment of this kind, or to employing 
2 perfectly pure ſpirit. 

In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
pœia, ſome ſage and ginger are add- 
ed, in the proportion of half a 
pound of the former, and two oun- 
des of the latter, to four pounds of 
the roſemary, 

But the peculiar agreeable fla- 
sour of this water in all probability 
depends on the roſemary alone. 


DE 


.Carmes. 
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AQUA CARMELITANA. 
Dan. 


Carmelite water, or compound Balm- 


Water. 

Take of 

Freſh-gathered leaves of balm, a 
pound and a half; 

The recent yellow rind of le- 
mons, four ounces; 

Nutmeg, 

Coriander, each two ounces ; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, each one ounce. 

The ingredients being ſliced and 
bruiſed, pour upon them; 
ReCtified fpirit of wine, ſix 
pounds; 

Balm-water, three pounds. 

Digeſt for three days, then draw off 
ſix pounds by diſtillation, 


Tuis ſpirit has been a good deal 
celebrated, particularly among the 
French, under the title of Eau de 
Mr Baume, in his Ele- 
mens de Pharmacie, propoſes ſome 
improvements on the proceſs. Af- 
ter the ſpirit added to the ingre- 
dients has been drawn off in the 
heat of a water-bath, he orders the 
diftilled liquor to be rectified by a 
ſecond diſtillation, drawingoff ſome- 
what leſs than nine-tenths of it. 
He recommends, that all the aro- 
matic {pirits ſhould be prepared in 
the ſame manner, When the com- 
mon {piritsof this kind are rubbed 
on the hands, &c. they leave, after 
the more volatile parts have exha- 


led, a diſagreeable empyreumatic 


ſmell; and when diluted with wa- 
ter, and taken medicinally, they 
leave in like manner a nauſeous fla- 
vour in the mouth. To remedy 
theſe imperfections, he made many 
experiments, Which ſhewed, that in 
order to obtain theſe liquors of the 
deſirable qualities, the ſpirit muſt 
not only be perfectly pure at firſt, 

but 
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but that the liquor ought alſo to 
be rectiſied after it has been diſtil- 
led from the ſubjects. In this rec- 
tification, only the more volatile, 


ſubtile, aromatic parts of the ingre- 


dients ariſe: there remains behind 
a white liquor, acrid, bitter, load- 
ed only with the groſſer oil, and de- 
pri ved of all the ſpecific flavour of 
the ſubjects. Indeed the very im- 
perfection complained of, naturally 
points out this ſecond diſtillation 
as the remedy; for it ſhews the 
ſpirit to contain a grateful and un- 
grateful matter; the firſt of which 
exhales, while the other is left be- 
Hind. The author ſays, that when 
the agua meliſ is prepared as above 
directed, it has ſomething in it 
more perfect than any of the odori- 
ferous ſpirits, whoſe excellence is 
cried up, and which have the repu- 
tation of being the beſt. 

Aromatic ſpirituous liquors have 
in general leſs ſmell, when newly 
diſtilled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months. M. Baume 
ſuſpects that the preparations of 
this kind which have been moſt in 
vogue, were ſuch as have been thus 
improved by keeping: and found 
that the good effects of age might 
be produced in a ſhort time by 
means of cold. He plunges quart 
bottles of the liquor into a mixture 
of pounded ice and ſea-ſalt ; the 
ſpirit, after having ſuffered, for ſix 
or eight hours, the cold thence re- 
ſulting, proves as grateful as that 
which has been kept for ſeveral 
years. Simple waters alſo, after 
15 frozen, prove far more agree- 
able than they were before, though 
they are always leſs ſo than thoſe 
which have been drawn with ſpirit, 
and expoſed to a like degree of cold. 
This melioration of diſtilled waters 
by froſt was taken notice of by 
Seoffroy. 


Part III. 
SPIRITUS COCHLEARILE. 


Suec. 
Spirit of Scurvygraſc. 
Take of 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
pounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, eight 
pints. 
With the heat of a water bath, di- 
ſtil off four pints. 


Tris ſpirit is very ſtrong of 
the ſcurvygraſs; and has been gi- 
ven, in thoſe caſes where the ule of 
this herb is proper, from twenty to 
one hundred drops. The virtues 
of ſcurvygraſs reſide in a very ſub- 
tile, volatile oil, which ariſes in di- 
ſtillation both with water and pure 
ſpirit; and if the liquors are expo- 
ſed to the air, ſoon exhales from 
both. The ſpirit, newly diſtilled, 
is extremely pungent; but if long 
kept, even in cloſe veſſels, it be 
comes remarkably leſs ſo: But it is 
not probable, that with ſuch a pun- 
gent vehicle we can uſe a ſufficient 
quantity of the herb to produce any 
permanent or conſiderable effect: it 
has been much recommended as a di- 
uretic in dropfies. 

The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the ſcurvygrafs 
a quantity of horſe-radiſh root, aud 
ſometimes ſubſtituted for it one 
dran entirely from the horſe-radiſh; 
the flavour of theſe two ſimples be- 
ing ſo much alike, that their diſtil- 
led ſpiritsareſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
from each other. Here it may be 
obſerved, that though arum ani 
dracunculus are uſually ranked in 
the ſame claſs with the two forego- 
ing vegetables, and conſidered 33 
ſimilar to them; this proceſs diſco- 
vers a remarkable difference: while 
the former yield all their pungency 
in diſtillation both to water and ſpi- 
rit ; the latter give over _— to 

either, 


Chap. I8. 


either, and yet their virtues are de- 
ſtroyed in the operation. 


SPIRITUS AURANTII. 
Suec. 
Orange- peel Water. 
Take of 
Recent orange ſkins, one pound; 
Proof - ſpirit, three pounds. 
Draw off two pounds by the heat 


of a water bath. 


Tuis ſpirit, which is now rejee- 
ted from our pharmacopceias, had 
formerly a place in them under the 
title of aqua corticum aurantiorum 
ſpirituoſa. It 18 conſiderably ftrong- 
er of the orange - peel than the fim- 
ple water; and it is uſed as an uſe- 
ful cordial, ſtomachic, and carmina- 
tive. 


SPIRITUS AROMATICUS. 
Suec. 
Aromatic Spirit. 
Take of 
The tops of roſemary, a d 
an hate ; ny OE 
Tops of milfoil, 
Thyme, each half a pound ; 
Proof-ſpirit, ſixteen pounds ; ma- 
cerate for two days, and draw 
off bydiſtillation, eight pounds. 
If before diſtillation eight pounds 
of vinegar be added, it forms the 
ſpiritus aromaticus acetatus. 


Tazse preparations do not dif- 
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fer materially from the ſpirit of 
roſemary or Hungary water; for 
on the eſſential oil of the roſemary 
their medicinal properties may be 
conſidered as chiefly depending. 
They are often employed, particu- 
larly for external purpoſes, and for 
impregnating the air with their va- 
pours, to deſtroy the influence of fe · 
brile contagions. 


SPIRITUS ANTICTERI- 


CUS. . 
Gen. 
Anticteric Spirit. 


Take of 


Spirit of turpentine, an ounce 


and an half; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, half a 
pound. | 
Diſtil with a gentle heat. Let the 
oil ſwimming above in the re- 
ceiver be ſeparated from the ſa- 
turated ſpirit, which is to be pre- 

ſerved for uſe. | 


Ir has been imagined, that this 
combination of oil of turpentine 
with ardent ſpirit will furniſh an ef- 
feQual ſolvent for biliary calculi. 
Hence the origin of the name here 
given it ; but although it may have 
ſuch an effect when copiouſly ap- 
plied to the calculi in a glaſs veſſel; 
yet this is not to be expected when 
it is taken into the tomach, and can 
only reach them in the courſe of 
circulation, 
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Part III. 


. 1 


DECOCTA ET INF USA. 


DECOCTIONS anvd INFUSIONS. 


XI7ATER, the direct men- 
| ftruum of gums and ſalts, 
extraQts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its action, 
however, is not limited to theſe; 
the refinous and oily principles be- 
ing, in moſt vegetables, ſo inti- 
mately blended with the gummy 
and ſaline, as to be in part taken 
up along with them: ſome of the 
reſinous cathartics, and moſt of the 
aromatic herbs, as well as bitters 
and aſtringents, yield to water the 
greateſt part of their ſmell, taſte, 
and medicinal virtue. Even of the 
pure eſſential oils, and odorous re- 
fins of vegetables, ſeparated from 
the other principles, water imbibes 
a part of the flavour; and by the 
artificial admixture of gummy or 
ſaline matter, the whole ſubſtance of 
the oil or reſin is made ſoluble in 
water. 

Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves on- 
ly certain determinate quantities: 
by applying heat, it is generally en- 
abled to take up more than it can 
do in the cold, and this in propor- 
tion to the degree of heat; but as 
the liquor cools, this additional 
quantity ſeparates, and the water 
. retains no more than it would have 
diſſolved without heat. With gum- 

l 


my ſubſtances, on the other hand, 
it unites unlimitedly, diſſolving 
more and more of them till it loſes 
its fluidity. Heat expedites the 
action of the water, but cannot en- 
able it to take up more than it 
would do by allowing it longer time 
in tie cold. The active parts ex- 
tracted from moſt vegetables by wa- 
ter, and oils and reſins made ſoluble 
in water by the artificial admixture 
of gum, partake of this property of 
pure gums, being ſoluble without 
ſaturation. 

It has been imagined, that vege · 
tables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active parts, 
are already blended with a watcry 
fluid, would yield their virtues to 
water more freely and more plenti- 
fully, than when their native moi- 
flure has been diſſipated by drying. 
Experience, however, ſnews, that 
dry vegetables in general give out 
more than freſh ones, water ſeeming 
to have little action upon them in 
their recent ſtate, If, of two e- 
qual quantities of mint, one be in- 
fuſed freſh in water, and the other 
dricd, and then infuſed in the like 
quantity of water for the ſame 
length of time, the infuſion of the 
dry herb will be remarkably the 

| firongeft; 
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ſtrongeſt: and the caſe appears to 
be the ſame in all the vegetables 
that have been tried. 

In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
ſtood that the ſubjects muſt be 
moderately and newly dried, un- 
leſs when they are expreſsly order- 
ed to be taken freſh; in which 
caſe it is to be judged that their 
virtues are deſtroyed or impaired by 
drying. 

The native colours of many ve- 
getables are communicated to water 
along with their medicinal matter; 
many impart a colour different from 
their own; and others, though of 
a beautiful and deep colour them- 
{elves, give fcarcely any to the 
menſtruum. Of the firſt kind are 
the ycllow and red flowers; of 
the ſecond, the leaves of mott 
plants; of the third, ſome of the 
blue flowers, as thoſe of cyanus and 
larkſpur. Acid liquors change the 
infuſions of moſt flowers, the yel- 
low ones excepted, to a red; and 
alkalies, both fixed and volatile, to a 
green. 

From animal ſubſtances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and witri- 
tious parts; whence glues, jellies, 
broths, &c; and along with theſe, 
it takes up principles of more acti- 
vity, as the acrid matter of can- 
tharides. It diſſolves alſo ſome por- 
tion of calcined calcareous earths, 
both of the animal and of the mi- 
nerel kingdom, but has no action 
on any other kind of earthy matter. 


Tus eſſect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
particulars. One of the moſt obvi- 
ous differences is, that as the eſſen- 
tial oils of vegetables, in which 
their ſpecific odours reſide, are vo- 
iatile in the heat of hoiling water, 
they exhale in the boiling along 
wah the watery ſteam, and thus are 
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loſt to the remaining decoction; 
whereas both in cold, and ſome- 
times in hot infuſions, they are pre- 
ſerved ; although in the latter they 
are by no means perfectly fo. O- 
dorous ſubſtances, and thoſe in ge- 
neral whoſe virtues depend on their 
volatile parts, are therefore unfit 
for this treatment. The ſoluble 
parts of theſe may, nevertheleſs, be 
united in this form with thoſe bo- 
dies of a more fixt nature, by 
boiling the latter till their virtues 
be ſufficiently extracted, and then 
infuſing the former in this decoction. 

The extraction of the virtue of 
the ſubject is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiling heat; but 
this rule is leſs general than it is 
commonly fuppoſed to be. We 
have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
coction. In ſome cafes, boiling 
occaſions a manifeſt diſunion of the 
principles of the fubje&: thus, 
when almonds are triturated with 
cold water, their oil, blended with 
the mucilaginous or other ſoluble 
matter of the almond, unites with 
the water into a milky liquor called 
an emulſion: but on boiling them 
in water, the oil ſeparates and riſes 
to the ſurface; and if the moſt per- 
fect emulſion be made to boil, a like 
ſeparation happens. 

This alſo appears to take place, 
though in a leſs evident manner, in 
boiling ſundry other vegetables; 
thus tobacco, aſarum, and ipecacu- 
anha, loſe their active powers by 
boiling: nor does it appear that 
this change is effected merely by 
the diſcharge of volatile parts. 
From ſome late experiments, it has 
been found, that the diſtilled water 
of ipccacuanha was infinitely leſs 
emetic than the infuſionfrom which 
it was diftilled, and that the boil- 
ing liquor gradually aſſumes a black 

co- 
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colour, indicating ſome kind of de- 
compoſition of parts: the ſame cir- 
cumſtances probably take place in 
boiling tobacco, aſarum, and per- 
haps all vegetables whatever, tho? 
from their not producing ſuch ſen- 
fible operations on the living body, 
they cannot be ſo clearly diſcovered 
as in ipecacuanha, tobacco, or aſa- 
rum. The experiments we allude 
to, were made by Dr Irving, when 
a ſtudent in the college of Edin- 
burgh; and they gained him the 
prize given by the Harveian Society 
of that place, for the beſt experi- 
mental inquiry concerning ipeca- 
cuanha. 

It is for the above mentioned 
reaſons that we think many of the 
infuſions ſhould be made with cold 
water: it is, however, to he ac- 
knowledged, that this is not always 
abſolutely neceſſary, and in extem- 
poraneous practice it may be often 
very inconvenient ; it is, however, 
proper to point out the advantages 
to be expected from this more te- 
dious, but much more complete and 


elegant, method. 


VixeGaAR extracts the virtues of 
ſereral medicinal ſubſtances in to- 
lerable perfection: but at the ſame 
time its acidity makes a remark- 
able alteration in them, or ſuper- 
adds a virtue of a different kind; 
and hence it is more rarelyemployed 
with this intention than purely a- 
queous or ſpirituous menſtrua. Some 
drugs, however, vinegar, for parti- 
cular purpoſes, excellently aſſiſts, 
or coincides with, as ſquills, gar- 
lic, ammoniacum, and others: and 
in many caſes where this acid is it- 
ſelf principally depended on, it may 
be advantageouſly impregnated with 
the flavour of certain vegetables; 
moſt of the odoriferous flowers im - 
part to it their fragrance, together 
with a fine purpliſh or red colour ; 
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violets, for inſtance, if freſh parcels 
of them are infuſed in vinegar in 
the cold for a little time, communi. 
cate to the liquor a pleaſant fla. 
vour, and deep purpliſh red colour. 
Vinegar, like other acids, added 
to watery infuſions or decoctions, 
generally precipitates a part of what 
the water had diſſolved. 


DECOCTUM ALTHAEZ. 
Edinb. 
Decoction of Marſhmeallows. 

Take of Ee 
Dried marſhmallow roots, four 

- Ounces ; 

Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces ; 

Water, ſeven pounds. 

Boil to five pounds ; place apart 
the ſtrained liquor till the feces 
have ſubſided, then pour out the 
clear liquor. 


Txt Edinburgh college have 
ſubſtitutedthis for the more compli- 
cated formula of the Decofum ad 
Nephriticos of their former phar- 
macopœia, and it fully anſwers the 
intentions of that preparation: it is 
intended chiefly as an emollient, to 
be liberally drank of in nephritic 
paroxyſms; in which caſes, by ſoft- 
ening and relaxing the parts, it 
frequently relieves the pain, and 
procures an eaſy paſſage for the ſa- 
bulous matter. This medicine is 
now made more ſimple than before, 


without any diminution of its vir- , 


tue, by the rejection of wild-carrot 
ſeed, reſtharrow root, figs, linſeed, 
and liquorice. The carrot ſeeds 
were indeed unfit for this form, as 
they give out little of their virtue to 
watery liquors. 


DECOCTUM CORNU CER- 
VI. 
Lond. 
Decoction of Harthorn, 
| Take 


B. 


Chap. 19. 


Take of 
Burnt and prepared hartſhorn, 
two ounces 3 
Gum arabic, ſix drams ; 
Diſtilled water, three pints. 
Boil, conſtantly ſtirring, to two 
pints, and ſtrain. 


Tuis decoction is uſed as com- 
mon drink in acute diſeaſes attend- 
ed with a looſeneſs, and where a- 
crimonious humours abound in the 
prime vie, The gum is added, in 
order to render the liquor lightly 
glutinous, and thus enable it to ſu- 
ſtain more of the calx; which is 
the ingredient on which the colour, 
but probably not the virtue, of the 
medicine depends upon. Calcined 
hartſhorn has no quality from which 
it ſeems capable either of conſtrin- 
ging and ſtrengthening the veſſels, 
giving a greater degree of conſiſt- 
ency to thin fluids, or obtunding 
acrimonious humours. It blunts 
and abſorbs acid juices ; but acri- 
mony and acidity are very diffe- 
rent ; there are few (perhaps none 
of the acute) diſorders of adults 
attended with the latter; and few 
of infants are unaccompanied there · 
with. Some have propoſed ſtarch 
as an ingredient in theſe kinds of 
decoctions; a ſmall quantity of this 
ſoft, gelatinous, farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance would ſeem to be greatly 
preterable to the earthy calx. It 
may be obſerved, that the water is 
not enabled by the boiling to diſ- 
ſolve any part of the calx ; and that 
in the decoction, the earth is only 
diffuſed in ſubſtance through the 
water, as it would be by agita- 
tion, 

For theſe reaſons, this formula is 
now rejected by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, notwithſtanding the reputa- 
tion in which it was held by Dr 
Sydenham, and other names of the 
urſt eminence, But as an abſorbent 
ef a ſimilar nature, the Edinburgh 
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college have introduced the follow- 
ing formula. 


POTIO CRETACEA. 
Chalk Fulep 
Edin. 
Take of 


Prepared chalk, one ounce; 
Pureſt refined ſugar, half an 


ounce z 
Mucilage of gum arabic, two 

ounces z 
Rub them together ; and add by 

degrees, 


Water, two pounds and a half; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
ounces. 


Mix them. 


Ix the former edition of the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopeia, a prepara- 
tion of this kind had the title of 
Decoctum cretaceum, and the chalk . 
was directed to be boiled with tlie 
water and gum. In the preſent for- 
mula, the chalk is much more com- 
pletely ſuſpended by the mucilage 
and ſugar, which laſt gives alſo to 
the mixture an agreeable taſte; it 
is proper to employ the fineſt ſu- 
gar, as the redundant acid in the 
coarſer kinds might form with 
the chalk a kind of falt. It would 
perhaps have been more proper 
to have added an aromatic, by 
ſuſpending the entire powder of 
cinnamou, or its oil, by means of 
the mucilage and ſugar : the me- 
thod here directed is, however, leſs 
exceptionable in this than in many 
other preparations, as the precipi- 
tated matter of the ſpirituous water 
wilt probably be invifcated in the 
faccharine and mucilaginous matter. 
This is a very elegant form of ex- 
hibiting chalk, and is an uſeful re- 
medy in difeaſes ariſing from, or ac- 
companied with, acidity in the pri- 
mæ viz. It has been molt frequently 
employed in fluxes proceeding from 


that cauſe. At the ſame time that 
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the mucilage ſerves to .kerp the 
chalk uniformly diffuſed, it alſo 
conſiderably improves its virtues by 
ſheathing the internal ſurface of the 
inteſtines ſo often abraded in theſe 
affections. It is indeed probable, 
that chalk, as being ſomewhat a- 
ſtringent, is in ſome of theſe com- 
2 preferable to magneſia; 

oth, however, are improper in dy- 
ſentery, or other fluxes attended 
With putreſcent matter in the prim# 
viæ, or a general tendency to a pu- 
trefaction of the fluids. 


DECOCTUM CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI. 
e 
Decoction of Peruvian bark. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, powdered, one 
ounce ; 
Diftilled water, one pint and 
three ounces. 
Boil, for ten minutes, in a cover- 
ed veſſel, and ſtrain the liquor 
while hot. 


ALTHOUGH a cold watery infu- 
ſion of bark is in general preferable 
to any decoction, yet this form has 
at leaſt the advantage of being more 
quickly prepared. And the decoc- 
tion here directed, which is boiled 
only for a ſhort time, and ſtrained 
while hot, is preferable to any o- 

er. 

This decoction ſhould be paſſed 
only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drank while turbid : if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
parts of the bark will ſubſide. We 
have formerly obſerved, that the vir- 
tues of this drug conſiſt chiefly in 
its reſinous ſubltance, which, tho? 
it may be totally melted out by the 
heat of boiling water, remains only 
partially ſuſpended in that menſtru- 
um. 
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DECOC TUM PRO ENE. 
MATE. 
- Lord. 
eco8ion for a Clyſter. 
Take of / 81 
1 he dried leaves of mallow, one 
ounce ; 
Dried chamomile-flowers, half 
an ounce; 
Water, one pint. 


Boil, and ſtrain. 


Tut title of this decoction ſuffi. 
ciently expreſſes its uſe, as the ba- 
ſis of glyſters. The ingredients 
ſhould be very lightly boiled, or at 
leaſt the camomile flowers ſhould 
not be put in till towards the end, a 
part of their virtue being ſoon loſt 
by boiling. 


DECOCTUM PRO FOMEN. 
| TO. 
Lond. 
Decoction for Fomentation. 
Take of 
The dried leaves of ſouthera - 
wood, 
The dried tops of ſea worm -· wood, 
Dried chamomile flowers, each 
one ounce ; 
Dried bay-leaves, half an ounce; 
Diſtilled water, fix pints. 
Boll them a little, and ſtrain. 


DECOCTUM COMMUNE, 
Edinb. 
Common Decoction. 
Take of 
Camomile- flowers, one ounce ; 
Carvy ſeeds, half an onnce ; 
Water, five pounds. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
ſtrain, 


Tuis decoction is intended to 
anſwer the purpoſes of both the 
foregoing. It is leſs loaded witli 
ingredients than either, but not per- 
haps, for that reaſon the leſs uſeful. 
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It is indeed to be acknowledged, 
that theſe impregnatious are for the 
moſt part unneceſſary for the pure 
poſe of glyſters; and in ordinary 
caſes the weight of the water uſu- 
ally ſolicits a diſcharge before theſe 
medicines can produce any effect. 

As fomentations, their virtues in 
our opinion are totally to be aſcr:- 
bed to the influence of the warm 
water. And when the herbs them- 
ſelves are applied, they act only as 
retaining heat and moiſture for a 
longer time. g 


DECOCTUM HELLE BO RI. 
Lond. 
Decoction of Hellebore. 

Take of 
The root of white hellebore, pow- 

dered, one ounce ; 
Diſtilled water, two pints ; 
ReQiitied ſpirit of wine, two 
ounces. 

Boil the water with the root to 
one pint ; and, the liquor being 
cold and ſtrained, add to it the 
ſpirit. 


Wurrs hellebore, as we formerly 
obſerved, is nw very rarely employ- 
ed internally; and the preſent for- 
mula is entirely intended for exter- 
nal uſe. Recourſe is ſometimes had 
to it with advantage in cutaneous 
eruptions, particularly in tinea ca- 
pitis. But where the ineruſtations 
are entirely removed, leaving a very 
tender ſkin, it is neceſſary that the 
decoction ſhould be diluted previous 
to 1ts employment. 


DECOCTUM HORDEI. 
_ 
Decodtion of Barley. 
r d 
-Pearl-barley, two ounces ; 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 
The barley being firſt waſhed with 
cold water from the adhering 
impurities, pour upon it about half 
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a pint of water, and boil the bar- 
ley a little time. This water be- 
ing thrown away, add the di- 
{tilled water, boiling, to the bar- 
ley ; boil it to two pints, and 
ſhain, 


DECOCTUM HORDEI COM. 
POSI'TUM. 
Lond. 
Compound Decottion of Barly. < 
Take of 
The decoction of barley, two 
pints; 
Raiſins, ſtones, 
Figs, ſliced, each two ounces ; 
Liquorice- root, ſliced and biui- 
ſed, half an ounce; 
Diſtilled water, one pint. 
Boil to two pints, and train, 


DECOCTUM HORDEl. 
Edinb. | 
Bart y-water. 

Take of 
Pearl-barley, two ounces ; 
Water, tive pints. 

Firſt waſh the barley from the meal 
matter that adheres to it with 
ſome cold water; then boil it a 
little with about half a pint of 
freſh water, which will acquire 
a conſiderable tinge from it. 
Throw away this tiaged water ; 
put the barley into the five pints 
of boiling water preſcribed ; and 
continue the boiling till half the 
water be waſted, | 


Tugsz liquors are to be drank 
freely as a diluter, in fevers and 
other diſorders : hence it is of con- 
ſequence that they ſhould be pre- 
pared ſo as to be as elegant and a- 
greeable as poſſible ; for this reaſon 
they are inferted in the pharmaco- 
pœia, and the ſeveral circumſtances 
which contribute to their elegance 
ſet down ; if any one of fea, © o- 
mitted, the beverage will be leſs 
grateful. However trivial medicines 
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this claſs may appear ta be, they are 
of greater importance in the cure of 
acute diſeaſes than many more ela- 
borate preparations. 

Barley-water, however, is much 
more frequently prepared by nurſes 
than apothecaries, particularly in 
its ſimple ſtate. The compound de- 
coction contains a large proportion 
of ſaccharine and mucilaginous mat- 
ter, and may be employed for the 
ſame purpoſes as the decoctum al- 
thez of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. 


DECOC TUM LIGNO RUN. 


Edinb. 
Decoction of the Woods. 
Take of 
Guiacum ſaw-dut, three oun- 
ces z 
Raiſins of the fun, ſtoned, two 
ounces ; 


Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, 
Liquorice, ſliced, each one ounce; 
Water, ten pounds. 

Boil the guaicum and raiſins with 

the water, over a gentle fire, to 

the conſumption of one half; 
adding, towards the end, the ſaſ- 
ſafras and liquorice. Strain out 
the liquor; and having ſuffered 
it to reſt for ſome time, pour off 
the clear from the feces without 
expreſſion. 


Tris decoction is very well con- 
trived ; and if its uſe be duly conti- 
nued, it will de great ſervice in 
ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, in what has 
been called fpulneſs of the blood and 
juices, and in ſome diſorders of the 
breaſt ; particularly in phlegmatic 
habits. It may be taken by itſelf to 
the quantity of a quarter of a pint 
two or three times a day, or uſed as 
an aſſiſtant in a courſe of mercurial 
or antimonial alteratives; the pa- 
tient in either caſe keeping warm, 
in order to promote the operation 


of the medicine. The ſaw - duſt ex- 
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poſes a larger ſurface to the action 
of the water than the ſhavings, di. 
rected in the former edition of the 
pharmacopæia. 


DECOC TUM SARSAPA- 
RILLE. 
Lond. 
Decoction of Sarſaparilla. 
Take of 
The root of ſarſaparilla, ſliced, 
ſix ounces 
Diſtilled water, eight pints. 
Macerate for two hours, with an 
heat of about 1959 ; then take 
out the root, and bruiſe it ; re- 
turn the bruiſed root to the li- 
quor, and again macerate it for 
two hours. Then, the liquor 
being boiled to four pints, preſs 
it out, and ſtrain. 


Tuts decoction is an article in 
very common uſe, particularly in ve- 
nereal affections. And there can be 
little doubt, that by this proceſs 
the medical powers of the ſarſapa- 
rilla are fully extracted. But it has 


of late been much queſtioned, whe- 


ther this article be in any degree in- 


titled to the bigh character which 
was once given of it. Some, as 
we have already obſerved, are even 
diſpoſed to deny its poſſeſſing any 
medical property Whatever: But the 
general opinion is, that it has ſome- 
what of a diaphoretic effect; and 
this effect is more readily obtained 
when it is exhibited under the form 
of decoction than under any other, 


DECOCTUM SARSAPA- 
RILLE COMPOSITUM. 
Lond. 

Compound decoction of Sarſaparilla, 
Take of - 

The root of farſaparilla, fliced 
and bruiſed, ſix ounces 
Bark of the root of ſaſſafras, 
Raſpings of guaiacum-wood, 


Ys 


Ch 
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Liquorice - root, bruiſed, of each 
one ounce; 
Bark of the root of mezereon, 
three drams ; 
Diſtilled water, ten pints. 
Macerate, with a gentle heat, for 
fix hours ; then boil it down to 
five pints, adding, towards the 
end, the bark of the root of me- 
zereon, and ſtrain the liquor. 


THis compound deeoction is an 
clegant mode of preparing an ar- 
ticle once highly celebrated under 
the title of the Liſbon diet drink. 
That formula for a long time after 
its firſt introduction into Britain, 
was kept a ſecret; but an account 
of the method of preparation was 
at length publiſhed in the Phyſical 
zud Literary Eſſays of Edinburgh, 
dy Dr Donald Monro. And of the 
formula there given, which is in 
many reſpects an unchemical one, 
the preſent may juſtly be confidered 
23 an improvement. Even in its o- 
riginal form, but ſtill more in the 
preſent itate, there can be no doubt, 
that it furniſhes us with a very uſe- 
ful medicine, particularly ia thoſe 
obltinate ulcers originating from 
venereal infection, which reſiſt the 
power of mercury, And it is highly 
probable, that its good effects, 
principally depend on the impreg- 
nation it receives from the meze- 
rcon. Perhaps, however, even thus 
wproved, it is more complicated and 
expenſive than is neceſſary : At 
leaſt we are inclined to think, that 
every advantage derived from it, 
may with equal eaſe and certainty 
be obtained, from impregnatiyg 
with the mezereon in the manner 
here directed, a fimple decoction of 
the graiacum, bardana, or althæa, 
without having recourſe to ſeveral 
articles, or employing one ſo expen- 


five as the ſarſaparilla. 
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DECOC TUM SENE RK. 
Edin. 
Decodion of Senela. 
Take of 
Seneka, or rattleſnake root, one 
ounce z 
Water, two pounds. 
Boll to ſixteen ounces, and ſtrain. 


Tut virtues of this decoction 
will be eaſily underſtood from thoſe 
of the root from which it is prepa- 
red. The doſe, in hydropic caſes, 
and rheumatic, or arthritic com- 
plaints, is two ounces, to be repeat- 
ed three or four times a-day, accor- 
ding to its effect. 


DECOCTUM ULMI. 
Lond. 
Decoction of Elm. 
Take of 
The freſh inner bark of elm, 
bruiſed, four ounces ; 
Diftilled water, four pints. 
Boil to two pints, and ttrain. 


IT has been chiefly, if not en- 
tircly, under this form of decoc- 
tion, that the elm-bark has been 
employed for combating thoſe cu- 
taneous eruptions againſt which it 
has of late been ſo highly celebra- 
ted. Any experience which we 
have had of it, however, in actual 
prad ice, by no means conſirms the 
very favourable account which ſome 
have given of its uſe. 


MUCILAGO AMYLL 
3 
Mucilage of Starch. 

Take of 

Starch, three drams ; 

Diſtilled water, one pint. 
Rub the ſtarch, by degrees adding 

the diſtilled water; then boil it 

a little time. 

The mucilage thus formed of 
ſtarch 1s very uſeful for anſwering 


theſe 
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theſe purpoſes where a glutinous 
ſubſtance is required, and in parti- 


cular it is often ſucceſsfully employ- 
ed under the form of glyſter. 


MUCILAGO ARABICI 
GUMMI. 
Lond. 
Nucilage of Gum Arabic. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, powdered, four 
ounces; | 
Boiling diſtilled water, eight 
ounces. 
Rub the gum with the water until 
it be diſſolved. 


MUCLLAGO GUMMI ARA. 


ICI. 
Edinb. 
Muciluge of Gum Aralic. 


Take of 
Gum arabic, beat into powder, 
and warm water, each equal 
weights. | 
Digeſt, and frequently ſtir them till 
the gum be diſſolved, then preſs 
the ſolution through linen. 


Ir is very neceſſary to paſs the 
mucilage through linen in order to 
free it from pieces of wood and other 
nnpuritics, which always adhere to 
the gum ; the linen may be placed 
in a funncl. . | 

' Mucilage of gum arabie is very 
uſeful in many operations in phar · 
macy: it is alſo mueh uſed fur pro- 
perties peculiar to thoſe ſubſtances 
of its own claſs, and of all the gums 
it ſcems to be the pureſt, 


MUCILAGO GUMMI TRA- 
GACANTHZ. 
Zadinb. 

Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth. 
Take cf 

Gum tragacanth, powdered, one 

ounce ; 

Hot water, eight ounces. 

Macerate twenty-four hours; then 


mix them, by rubbing briſkly, 
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that the gum may be diſſolved; 
and preſs the mucilage throujh 
linen cloth. 


Tuis gum is more diffieultly ſo- 
luble in water than gum arabic, ail 
ſeems to be conſiderably more adhe- 
ſive ; it is therefore fitter for form. 
ing troches, and ſuch like purpoſes, 
It has been thought to be more pe- 
culiarly what has been called a pec- 
toral, than the other gums ; but 
but this does not ſeem to be cer- 
tainly founded, This mucilage is 
perhaps preferable to the foregoing 
in thoſe operations in pharmacy 
where much tenacity is required; 
as in the ſuſpenſion of mercury, or 
other ponderous bodies. 


MUCILAGO SEMINIS cv. 
DONIH MALL 


Lond. 
Mucilage of Quince. ſeed. 


Take of 
Seeds of the quince, - one dram ; 
Diſtilled water, eig':t ounces, by 
' meaſure, 

Boil with a flow fire until the water 
thickens ; then paſs it thro? linen, 


Fg 

This is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, and a 
light agreeable ſmell ; in theſe re- 
ſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility in 
water, it differs from the mucilage 
of gum tragacanth, to which ſome 
have ſuppoſed it fimilar : it has aro- 
ther difference, to its diſadvantage, 
being apt to grow mouldy in keep- 
ing. | 


INFUSUM GENTIANA 
COMPOSITUM. 
Lord. 
Compound Infuſion of Gentian. 
Take of Be 


The root of gentian, one dram ; 


Freſh outer-rind of lemons, half 


an ounce ; n 
Dried onter-rind of Seville o- 
ranges, one dram and an half. 


Bol. 
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Boiling water, twelve ounces, by 
meaſure, 


Macerate ſor an hour, and ftrain. 


INFUSUM AMARUXI. 
Edinb. 
Bitter Infu wn, 

Take of 
Gentian root, half an ounce ; 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, 

one dram ; 
Coriander ſeeds, half a dram ; 
Proof-ſpirit, four ounces ; 
Water, one pound. 

Firſt pour on the ſpirit, and three 
hours thereafter add the water ; 
then macerate without heat for a 
night, and ſtrain. 


Tuts formulz do not materially 
differ. That of the London college 
is the moſt expeditious mode of pre- 
paration: But that of the Edinburgh 
college poſſeſſes other advantages, 
which are in our opinion more than 
lufficient to outweigh that circum- 
tance, 

In the former edition of the E- 
dinburgh Pharmacopceia, the water 
was directed to be boiling: this was 
at leaſt unneceſſary, and was pro- 
bably liable to the objections obſer- 
ved againſt decoctions. The proof 
ſpirit is alſo an uſeſul addition to 
the infufum amarum, as it now 
ſtands in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia: beſides that it aſliſts in ex- 
tracting the reſinous parts, and pre- 
ſerving the infuſion from fermenta- 
tion, it communicates an agreeable 
pungency to the liquor: to anſwer 
in ſome meaſure theſe intentions, it 
was formerly directed to add to the 
liltrated liquor a quantity of aqua 
arometica, This was certainly a 
piece of very bad pharmacy ; for, 
beſides that the ſpirit in this prepa- 
ration, when diluted with the water 
of the infuſion, was now no longer 
able to retain the ſuſpended matter, 

it would alſo diſpoſe the infuſion to 


pat with its proper extractive 
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matter; and in this way the refi- 
nous matter of the aqua aromatica, 
and the gummy parts of the infu- 
ſum amarum, would both in ſome 
degree ſeparate to the bottom of 
the veſſel; by the formula now laid 
down, the infuſion contains the 
different principles of the ingre- 
dients in a manner more nearly ap- 
proaching to their natural and en- 
tire ſtate, 


INFUSUM SENNA SIN 
PLEX. 
Lond. 
Simple Infuſion of Senna. 

Take of OE 

Scnna, an ounce and a half; 

Ginger, powdered, one dram; 

Boiling diſtilled water, one pint. 
Macerate them for an hour, in a 

covered veſſel; and, the liquor, 

being cold, ſtraiu it. 


Tuis, although a ſimple, is a 
very elegant infuſion of ſenna, the 
ginger acting as an uſeful corri- 
gens. But if the ſenna were em- 
ployed to the quantity of a dram 
and an half or two drams only, with 
the ſame menſtruum in place of the 
quantity here ordered, it would be 
a no leſs uſeful medicine, and might 
be employed for one doſe, as it is 
beſt when freſh, Of the preſent 
infuſion, an ounce or two is a ſuſſi - 
cicnt doſe, 


INFUSUM SENNA TARTA- 
RISATUM. 
Lond. 

Tartarized Infuſion of Senna. 
Take of | 

Senna, one ounce and a half; 

Coriander-ſeeds, bruiſed, half an 

ounce z 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams ; 
Diftiled water, one pint. 


Diſſolve the cryitals of tartar by 


boiling in the water; then pour 
the water, as yet boiling, on the 
ſenna and ſeeds, Macera te for an 
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hour in a covered veſſel, and train 
when cold. 


In the laſt edition of the London 
pharmacopœia this had the name of 
infuſum ſenne commune. 

Formerly an alkaline ſalt was u- 
ſed in the infuſion of ſenna, inſtead 
of the acid one here directed. The 
firſt was ſuppoſed to promote the 
operation of the medicine, by ſu- 
peradding a degree of purgat ive vir- 
tue of its own, and by enabling the 
water to extract ſomewhat more 
from the capital ingredient than it 
would be capable of doing by it- 
ſelf; while acids were alleged to 
have rather a contrary effect. Ex- 
perience, however, has ſufficiently 
ſhewn, that alkaline ſalts increaſe 
the offenſfivencſs of the ſenna, while 
cryſtals of tartar conſiderably im- 
prove the colour of the infuſion, 
and likewiſe render the taſte to 
ſome perſons leſs diſagreeable. So- 
luble tartar ſhould ſeem a good in- 
gredient to theſe kinds of compo- 
ſitions, as it not only improves the 
taſte, but promotes the purgative 
virtue of the medicine; this addition 
alſo renders the infuſion leſs apt to 
gripe, or occaſion flatulencies. 


INFUSUM TAMA RINDO- 
RUM cum SENNA. 
Edinb. 

Infuſion of T amarinds with Senna. 

Take of- 

Tama inds, fix drams ; 

Cryſtals of tartar, 
Senna, each one dram ; 
Coriander ſeeds, half a dram ; 
Brown ſugar candy, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, eight, ounces. 

Macerate in a cloſe carthen veſſel, 
which has not been vitrified with 
jiead ; ſtir the liquor now and 
then, and after it has ſtood four 
hours ſtrain it. It may alſo be 
made with double, triple, &c. 
the quantity of ſruua. 
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Born this and the former inſu- 
ſions might be made with cold water, 
By this means the aromatic quality 
of the coriander ſeeds would proba- 
bly be extracted in a more perfect 
ſtate ; but the cryſtals of tartar arc 
ſo difficultly ſoluble in cold water, 
that for extemporaneous uſe it is in 
ſome meaſure neceſſary to prepare 
them in the manner here directed: 
it is not indeed probable, that when 
ſuch ſoluble matters as acids and 
ſugar are preſented to water, the 
water ſhall be able to extract ſuch 
a quantity of the finer volatile 
part of aromatics, as to afford any 
conſiderable flavour to the liquor 
where an aromatic is required, v: 
would thereſore propoſe, that ſome 
agreeable aromatic water ſhould be 
mixed with the liquor immediately 
before ſwallowing it; or that a 
quantity of aromatic oil ſhould be 
incorporated with the cold infu- 
ſion by means of gum, or a part of 
the ſugar which might be reſerved 
for that purpoſe. It is a very neceſ- 
ſary caution not to make this infu- 
ſion in veſſels glazed with lead, o- 
therwiſe the acid might corrode the 
lead, and communicate its poiſonou; 
effects to the infuſion. 

Both theſe infuſions are mild and 
uſefu] purges, the latter in particu- 
lar is excellently ſuited for delicate 
ſtomachs, at the ſame time that it 
is very much calculated for febrile 
and other acute diſeaſes. It is ob- 
ſervable, that ſugar added to neu- 
tral ſalts, rather increaſes than dimi- 
nithes their nauſeouſneſs; but het 
uſed along with an acid, ſuch as ta- 
marinds, or a ſalt wherein the acid 
predominates, as in cryſtals of tar. 
tar, it is found very much to im- 
prove their taſte: the acid in this 
infuſion, or rather the combination 
of acid and ſweet, are found to co- 
ver the taſte of the ſenna very ef 
feQually ; the aromatic ſerves alſo 
the ſame purpoſe, but would = 
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haps be better applicd in the way 
above propoſed. 


INFUSUM ROSE. 
Toon of the R 
njufton of the KC/es 
Take of . 1 
Red roſe-buds, the heels being 
cut off, half an ounce; 
Vitnolic acid, diluted, three 
drams; 
Builing diſtilled water, two pints 
and a half; | 
Double: refined ſugar, one ounce 
and a half. | 
To the water, firſt poured on the 
petals in a glaſs veſſel, add the 
diluted vitriolic acid, and ma- 
ccrate for half an hour. Strain 
the liquor when cold, and add the 
ſugar. 


INFUSUM vulgo TINCTURA 


ROSARUM. 
Edinb. 
lnſaſen, commonly called ind ure of 
Roſes. 


Take of 
Red roſes, dried, one ounce ; 
Boiling water, five pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one dram; 
White ſugar, two ounces. 
Macerate the roſes with the boiling 
water in an unglazed veſſel four 
hours; then having poured onthe 
acid, ſtrain the liquor, and add 
the ſugar. 


SOME have directed the vitriolic 
actd to be dropped upon the roſes 
before the water is put to them; 
but this method is certainly faulty; 
for ſuch of the roſes as this caultic 
liquor falls on undiluted, will be 
burnt up by it, and have their tex- 
ture deſtroyed. Others have made 
an infuſion of the roſes in water 
firſt, and then added the acid, from 
an apprehenſion, that if this acid be 
added to the water, it would wea- 
ken its power as a menſtruum; but 
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whatever the acid ſpirit will hinder 
the water from extracting, it muſt 
precipitate if added afterwards; 
though, in this preparation, the vi- 
triolic acid hears ſo ſmall a propor- 
tion to the water, that its effects in 
this reſpect will be very little ; and 
it appears to be of little conſe- 
quence which of the two ways be 
followed, only that by the above 
formula the veſſels are expoſed a 
ſhorter time to the action of the a- 
cid, The infuſion ſhould be made 
in a glaſs or ſtone ware veſſel, ras 
ther than a glazed earthen one; for 
the acid will be apt to corrode the 
glazing of the latter. | 

his infuſion is of an elegant red 
colour, and makes a very grateful 
addition to juleps in hemorrha- 
gies, and in all caſes which require 
mild coolers and ſubaſtringents: it 
is ſometimes taken with boluſes or 
electuaries of the bark, and likewiſe 
makes a good gargle; but although 
in ourpharmacopeias it has its name 
frum the roſes, yet its virtues are to 
be aſcribed chiefly, or perhaps ſole» 
ly, to the vitriolie acid. 


INFUSUM RHEI. 
Edinb. 
Infuſion of Rhubarb, 

Take of 
Rhubarb, half an ounce; 

Boiling water, eight ounces; 
Spiritucus cinnamon water, one 
ounce, 

Macerate the rhubarb in a glaſs 
veſſel with the boiling water 
for a night; then having added 
the cinnamon water, ſtrain the 
liquor | 


In this infuſion cold notes might 


perhaps be employed with advan- 
tage; we alſo object to the ſpiritu- 
ous cinnamon water on the fame 
grounds as we did before to the a- 
qua aromatica in the infuſum ama- 
rum of the former edition of the 
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Edinbeorgh pharmacopœia: this, 
however, appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of rhubarb, when 
deũgned as a purgativez water ex - 
tracting its virtue more effectually 
than either vinous or ſpirituous 
menſtrua: in this reſpect rhubarb 
differs from moſt of the other vege - 
table cathartics; and we think the 
London college might bave given 
it a place in their Pharmacopœiĩa as 
well as the vinum or tinctura rha- 
darbari. 


AQUA CALCIS. 
WV Lend. 
Lime-watcr. 
Take of 


Quicklime, half a pound; 
Boiling diſtilled water, twelre 

„ -- 

Mix, and ſet it aſide in a covered 
veſſel for an hour; then pour 
off the liquor, which keep in a 
cloſe vellcl. 


SI Edmb. 

Take half a pound of freth-burnt 
quicklune, put it into an earthen 
veſſel, and gradually ſprinkle 
on it four ounces of water, keep- 
ing the veſſel ſhut while the lime 
grows hot and falls into powder. 
Then pour on it twelve pounds 
of water, and mix the lime 
thoroughly with the water by 
ftirring. After the lime has ſub- 
ſided renew the ſtirring; and let 
this be done about ten times, al- 
weys keeping the veſſel fhut (du · 
ring the ebullition), that the ac- 
ceſs of the ait may be the more 
effectually prevented. Laſtly, let 
the water be filtered thro? paper 
placed in a funnel clofe ſhnt at its 
top; and it muſt be kept in very 
cloſe veſſels. 


Tut reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is, that when 
poured ow at once, it reduces the 
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external part to a kind of muddy 
ſubſtance, or ſott paſte, which in 
fome meaſure defends the internal 
part from being ated on by the 
water, It does not appear that the 
different proportions of water in 
the two above preſcriptions occz- 
ſion any ſenſible difference in the 
ſtrength of the product; the quick. 
lime is far from yielding all its ſo- 
luble parts to either proportion; 
the remainder giving a ſtrong im- 
pregnation to many freſh quantities 
of water, though not ſo ſtrong 2. 
to the firſt. The caution of keeping 
the water m cloſe-ſtopt veſſels ought 
to be ſtrictly attended to; for in 
open ones the calcareous matter 
diſſolved in the liquor ſoon begirs 
to ſeparate, and forms a white cruſt 
on the ſurface. This cruſt is no: 
of a ſaline matter, as ſome have i- 
magined; but an inſipid earth, no 
longer miſcible with watery liquors. 
The theory of the production of 
this earth will be eafily underſtood 
from what we have ſaid on the a- 
ticle Fixed AIR. The ſeparation 
ſirit takes place at the ſurface, as 
being the part immediately applied 
to the common air : as Jong as the 
eruſt remains entire, the cloſenels 
of its texture ſo excludes the air, 
that the reſt of the matter ſtill re-. 
mains impregnated with lime; but 
when this pellicle is broken by ary 
means, it ſoon ſinks to the bottom, 
and expoſes a new ſurface for the 
ſeparation of the lime. In this way 
a tucceſſion of cruſts and precipit- 
tions are formed, till the whole 0! 
the once cauſtic and ſoluble quick: 
lime is now found at the bottom of 
the veſfel in the ſtate of a mild in- 
ſoluble earth, leaving the water per: 
iely infipid. 

The formation of theſe cruſts, 
and their ſueceſſive precipitations, 
are owing to the abſorption of fix- 
ed air, or aerial acid, from the at- 
moſphere: and the mild inſoluble 

itate 
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fate of theſe precipitations is alſo 
owing to the fame cauſe. 

The diſtilled water recommend- 
ed by the London college is cer- 
tainly preferable to common foun- 
tain water; the purity of which can 
raely be depended on. 

Lime-water has been thought of 
great ſervice in ſcrophulous com- 
plaints; but perhaps on no very 
good foundation. It has alſo been 
uſed both internally and externally 
for various affections of the ſkin. It 
ſeems to be very conſiderably a- 
fringent, and has been uſeful in 
ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, in dia- 
betes, leucorrhœa, and in ſundry o- 
ther diſorders proceeding from a 
laxity or debility of the ſolids, 

its more common uſe is in af- 
fections of the ſtomach accompanicd 
with acidity and flatulence. For 
which laſt complaint, the mild, or 
zerated earths, are leſs proper onac- 
count of the ſeparation of air on 
their meeting with an acid in the 
ſtomach. Lime-water is alſo ca- 
pable of diſſolving mucus; and may 
therefore be uſed where a redun- 
dance of the inteſtinal mucusaffords 
a nidus for worms, or gives riſe to 
other complaints. It has alſo been 
found, that lime water injected in- 
to the anus immediately kills aſca- 
rides. The lithoutriptic powers of 
lime · water ſeem at preſent to be 
much doubted. Lime - water is gi- 
ven in doſes proportioned to the na- 
ture of the complaints; in ſome ca- 
les, as in diabetes, it may be given 
in divided portions to the extent of 
two quarts a-day. It is uſed ex- 
ternally for waſhing what are called 
foul or ill. condlitianed ulcers; it is al- 
io injected into the vagina and other 
parts affected with preternatural diſ- 
charges from laxity. 

The uſe of lime-water ia ſcurvy is 


very doubtful. 
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ACETUM SCILLAE. 
Lond. : | 
Vinegar of Squills. 
Take of WEN 
Squills, dried, one pound; 
Vinegar, ſix pints : 
Proot-ſpirit, half a pint. 
Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar, 
with a gentle heat, in a glaſs 
veſſel, for four-and twenty hours: 
then preſs out the liquor, and 
ſet it by that the feces may ſub- 
fide : laſtly, pour off the liquor, 
and add to it the ſpirit. 


ACETUM SCILLITICUM. 
Edinb. 
Sguill Vinegar. 

Take of 

Dried root of ſquills, two oua- 
ces; 

3 vinegar, two pounds and 
a half; 

ReQified ſpirit of wine, three 
ounces. 

Macerate the ſquills with the vine- 
gar eight days; then preſs out 
the vinegar, to which add the 
ſpirit; and when the feces have 
ſubſided, pour off the clear li- 
quor. 


Vinzoar of ſquills is a medicine 
of great antiquity; we find in a 
treatiſe attributed to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular victues then aſeri- 
bed to it. It is a very powerful ſti- 
mulant, aperieut, and.what is called 
an attenuant of tenacious juices: 
and hence it is frequently uſed, with 
great ſucceſs, in diſorders of the 
breaſt occaſioned by a load of thick 
phlegm, and for promoting urin: 
in hydropic cafes. The doſe of this 
medicine, is from a dram to half an 
ounce : where crudities abound in 
the firſt paſſages, it may be given at 
firſt in a larger doſe, to evacuate 
them by vomiting. It is moſt conve» 
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niently exhibited along with cinna- 
mon, or other agreeable aromatic 
waters, which prevent the.nauſca it 
would otherwiſe, even in ſmall do» 
ſes, be apt to occaſion. 


ACETUM AROMATICUM 
| Suec. 
Aromatic Vinegar. 
Take of 
Tops of Roſemary, 
Leaves of ſage, each four oun- 
ces; 
Flowers of lavender, two ounces; 
Cloves, two drams ; 
Vinegar, eight pounds. 
Macerate for four days, expreſs the 
liquor, and ſtrain it. 


Tuis may be confidered as an e- 
legant improvement of what had 
formerly a place in the foreign 
pharmacopeias, under the title of 
Acetum prophylaticum, which con- 
tained not only the preſent articles, 
but alſo a confuſed farrago of o- 
thers, as wormwood, rue, garlic, 
cinnamon, &c. 

It is (aid, that during the plague 
at Marſeilles, four perſons, by the 
uſe of the acetum prophylacticum as 
a preſervative, attended unhurt, mul- 
titudes of thoſe who were infected; 
that under colour of thoſe ſervices, 
they robbed both the ſick and the 
dead: and that one of them bein 
afterwards apprehended, ſaved him- 
{elf from the gallows by diſcover- 
ing the remedy. The preparation 
was hence called Finaigre des qua- 
tre voleurs 5 The yinegar of the 
* four thieves.” It is not to he 
doubted, that vinegar, impregnated 
with antiſeptic vegetables, will con- 
tribute greatly to prevent the ef- 
fects of contagious air. And in the 
preſent . eetum aromaticum, we 
have a ftronger and better impreg- 
nation, than from the numerous ar- 
ticles which were before employed. 
We are far, however, from imagin- 
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ing that it will be able to counterag 
the contagion of the plague: but 


it may on different occaſions be more 


powerful than vinegar in its fimple 
tate, for impregnating with anti. 
ſeptic vapours the chambers of the 


ſick. 
ACE UM ROSACEUM, 


Suec. 
Vinegar of Raſet. 
Take of 
The flowers of red roſes dried, 
any quantity; add to them 
twelve times their weight of 
vinegar. 
Macerate for four days, and ſtrain 


through paper. 


Tuis has been chiefly uſed 
for embrocating the head and 
temples in ſome kinds of he:dach, 
&c. in which it has now and then 
been of ſervice. It has alfo been 
uſed for certain caſes of oplithal. 
mia. Bat before it can be applied 
to the eyes, it will in general re- 
quire to be diluted with water. 


ACETUM SATURNINUM, 
””" Secs ; 
FVinerar of Lead. 

Take of gar of 
Litharge, triturated, half a pound; 
Vinegar, two pounds. 

Digeſt them together frequently, 
ſtirring the mixture with a wood- 
en rod, till the colour of blue 

paper be not changed by the vi- 
negar; preſerve for uſe the clrcar 
liquor which is above the ſcdi- 
ment. 


Tuts liquor is of the ſame mi- 
ture with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſi- 
turni, or ceruſſa acctata, as it 1 
now called. It is only uſed exter- 
nally, againſt Cutaneous eruptions 
redneſs, inflammations, & c. But 
even in theſe caſes ſome think it 15 
not void of danger: aud it is ale 

legech 
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leged, that there are examples of its 
continued uſe having occafioned 
ſundry ill conſequences, Of this, 
however, we are very doubtful. 
Put by means of the ceruſſa acctata 
every purpoſe to be anſwered by 
this may be accompliſhed. This 
liquor differs only in the propor- 
tions from the aqua lythargyri aces 
tati of the London pharmacopuia. 


ACETU VM COLCHICIT. 
Rot. 
Vinegar of Corchicum. 
Take of 
The recent root of colchicum 
cut into ſlices, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, one pound. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for 
two ays: then ſtrain aſter flight 
expreſſion, 


ALTHOuGH in our pharmaco- 
peias a place be given to the oxy- 
mel and ſyrup of colchicus, both 
of which are formed from the vine- 
gar, yet the vinegar itſelf is not 
dircAcd to be kept in its ſcparate 
ſtate : Under this form however it 
may often be employed with advan» 
tage. 


INFUSUM KINEKINA, 
Fucc. 


Infuſion of Peruvian Bark. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, bruiſed, an ounce 
and a half; 
River water, boiling, a pound 
and a half. 
Digeſt for two hours, ſhaking the 
veſſel frequently; then ſtrain the 
l:quor with expreſſion, 


Tar Peruvian bark, as we have 
already had occaſion to obſerve, 
gives out its medical propertics to 
water not leſs readily in the way of 
infuſion than of decoction. And 
in the former, the extractive matter 
is even more in a ſtate of ſolution. 
An infuſion, however, not only 
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more elegant, but ſtronger than the 
preſent, might he obtained, from 
employing cold inſtcad of boil- 
ing water, and from coutinuing 
the maceration for a greater length 
of time. But in whatever manner it 
be formed, an infuſion will often fit 
on the ſtomach, when the bark 
either in ſubſtance or decoction can- 
not be retained. 


AQUA PICEA, 
Svec. 
Tar- Mater. 

Take of 
Tar, two pounds; 

Mater. one gallon; 

Stir them ſtrong ly together with a 
wooden rod; and after landing 
to ſettle for twelve hours, pour 
off the water for uſe. 


Tarx-wAarTerr has lately been re- 
commended to the world as a cer- 
tain and fate medicine in almoſt all 
diſcaſes; a flow yet effectual altera- 
tion in cachexics, ſcurvies, chloro- 
tic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, and 
other chronical com platuts; and a 
ſudden remedy in acute diſtempers 
which demand immediate relief, as 
pleuriſies, peripneumonies, the ſmall - 


pox, and all kinds of fevers in gene- 


ral. The medicine, though certainly 
far inferior to the character that 
has been given of it, is doubtleſs in 
many caſes of conſiderable utility: 
it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe; and 
occaſions ſome conſiderable evacu- 
ation, generally by perſptration or 
urine, though ſometimes by ſtool or 
vomit. Hence it is ſuppoſed to 
act by increaſ.ng the vis vitæ, and 
enabling nature to expel the morbi- 
fic humours. 

We ſhall here inſert, from the 
firſt public recommender of this li- 
quor ( Biſhop Berkeley), ſome ob- 
ſervations on the manner of uſing 
it.“ Tar-water, when right, is not 
&* paler than French, nor deeper 
„coloured than Spaniſhwhite wine, 
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ce and full as clear; if there be not 
a ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived in 
drinking, you may conclude the 
star- water is not good. It may 
© be drank either cold or warm. In 
4 colics, I take it to be beſt warm. 
As to the quantity, iu common 
* chronical indiſpoſitions, a pint 
a- day may ſuffice, taken on an 
« empty ſtomach, at two or four 
times, to wit, night and morn- 
& ing, aud about two hours after 
dinner and breakfaſt : more may 
* be taken by ſtronger ſtomachs. 
But thoſe whe labour under great 
«and inveterate maladies, mult 
drink a greater quantity, at leaſt 
* a quart every twenty-four hours. 
All of this claſs muſt have much 
© patience and perſeverance in the 
« uſe of this, as well as of all other 
© medicines, which, though ſure, 
“ muſt yet in the nature of things 
* be {low in the cure of inveterate 
« chromcal diſorders. In acute ca- 
** ſes, fevers of all kinds, it muſt 
&« be drank in bed warm, aud in 
« great quantity (the fever ſtill en- 
« abling the paticnt to drink), per- 
« haps a pint every hour, which I 
„ have known to work ſurpriſing 
« cures. But it works ſo quick, 
and gives ſuch ſpirits, that the 
© patients often think themſelves 
« cured before the fever has quite 
« left them.“ 

Notwithſtanding theſe encomi- 
ums, tar water ſeems to be faſt lo- 
fing its reputation. It is not pro- 
bable that water can take up avyof 
the mare active principles of the 
tar; and it would perhaps be more 
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convenient to ſeparate its acid by 
diſtillation, and mix it with water 
occaſionally : for it is pretty cer- 
tain, that the water can only take 
up the acid of the tar, perhaps 
charged with a very ſmall quantity 
of oily matter in the ſtate of an acid 
ſoap. 


— CAT ECHO. 
en. 
DecoSion of Catechu. 
Take of 
Catechu, three drams ; 
Spring-water, two pounds. 
Boil it to one pound; and add to 
the ſtrained liquor, 
Syrup of quinces, three ounces, 


Tuis decoction may be conſider- 
ed as neatly ſimilar to the decoctum 
japonicum, and decoctum terry ja- 
ponicz of the former editions of our 
pharmacopœia: and like theſe it 
will be found a very agreeable and 
uleful medicine in fluxes that are 
not critical or ſymptomatic, and in 
a weak lax ſtate of the inteſtines A 
ſpoonful or two may be takenevery 
hour, or oftener : thus managed, it 
produces much better effects than if 
larger doſes are given at once. But 
for extracting the powers of the ca- 
techu, boiling is not requiſite. By 
ſimple infuſion in warm water, all 
its active parts are readily and com- 
pletely diſſolved. It may in this 
manner alſo be readily united with 
einnamon or other aromatics. And 
an infuſum japonicum is, we think, 
a formula juſtly intitled to a place in 
our pharmacopœĩas. 
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MEDICATED WINES. 


HE original intention of me- 
dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines, which were to be continu- 
ed for a length of time, might be 
taken in the moſt familiar and agree - 
able form ; by this means a courſe 
of remedies was complied with, 
notwithftanding the repugnance and 
averſion which the fick often mani- 
feſt to thoſe directly furniſhed from 
the ſhops z and hence the inferior 
ſort of people had their medicated 
ales, Nevertheleſs, as vinous li- 
quors excellently extract the vir- 
tues of ſeveral ſimples, and are not 
ill fitted for keeping, they have 
been employed as officinal menſtrua 
alſo z and ſubſtances of the greateſt 
efficacy are trufted in this form. As 
compounds of water and inflam- 
mable ſpirit, they take up ſuch parts 
of vegetables and animals as are 
ſoluble ia thoſe liquors; though 
moſt of them abound at the ſame 
time with a mucilaginous or vifcous 
ſubſtance, which renders them lefs 
eſſectual menſtrua than purer mix- 
tures of water and ſpirit. They 
contain like wiſe a ſubtile acid, which 
fomewhat further obſtructs their 
action on certain vegetable and ani- 
mal matters ; but enables them, in 


proportion to its quantity, to dif 


ſolve ſome bodies of the metallic 


kind, and thus impregnate them- 
ſelves with the cortoborating virtues 
of ſteel, the alterative and emetic 
powers of antimony, and the noxi- 
ous qualities of lead. 

To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you may 
add about one twentieththeir quan- 
tity of proof. ſpirit, to preſerve 
them from fermentation. They may 
be conveniently kept in the ſame 
Kind of glaſs bottles that wines ge- 
nerally are for common uſes, which 
ſhould likewiſe be corked with the 


{ame care, 


VINUM ALOES. 
Lond. 
Wine of Alces. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces; 
White canella, commonly called 
Winter's bark, two ounces; 
Spaniſh white-wine, fix pints; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Powder the aloes and white canella 
{ſeparately ; when mixed, pour on 
them the wine and ſpirit: aſter- 
wards digeſt for fourteen days, 
now and then ſhaking them; 
laſtly, ftrain. 

It will not be amiſs to mix white 
ſand, cleanſed from impurities, 
with the powder, in order to 
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vent the moiſtened aloes from 
getting into lumps. 


VINUM ALOETICUM, vulgo 
TINCTURA SACR 4. 
Edin. 

Aloctic wine, or Sacred Tin@ure. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce ; 
Leffer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, each one dram; 
Spaniſh white wine, two pounds, 
Digeſt for ſeven days, ſtirring now 
and then, and afterwards ftrain. 


— 


Tuts medicine has long been in 
great eſteem not only as a cathar- 
tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; the 
wine diſſolving all that part of the 
aloes in which theſe qualities reſide, 
a portion only of the leſs active re- 
ſinous matter being left. The aro- 
m..t:c ingredients are added to warm 
the medicine, and ſomewhat alle- 
viate the ill · flavour of the aloes: ca- 
nella alba, or cloves, are ſaid, among 
numerous materials that have been 
tried, to anſwer this end the 
moſt ſucceſsfully; hence the intro- 
duction of the former of theſe into 
the formula of the London col- 
lege. | 

The tinFura ſacra appears from 
long.experience to be a medicine of 
excellent ſervice in languid, phleg- 
matic habits, not only for cleanſing 
the prime viz, but likewiſe for ſti- 
mulating the ſolids, warming the 
habit, promoting or exciting the u- 
terine purgations, and the hæmor- 
roidal flux. The doſe, as a purga- 
tive, is from one to two 'ounces, or 
more. It may be introduced into 
the habit, ſo as to be produ dive of 
excellent effects, as an alterant, by 
giving it in ſmall doſes, at proper 
intervals: thus managed, it does not 
for a conſiderable time operate re- 
markably by ſtool; but at length 
proves purgative, and occafions a 


lax habit of much longer continu- 
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ance than that produced by the other 
common cathartics. 


VINUM AMARUM, 
Edlin. 
Pitter Mine. 

Take of 
Root of gentian. half an ounce; 
Peruvian bark, one ounce; 
Seville orange-peel, dried, two 

drams; 
Canella alba, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit, four ounces; 
Spaniſh white - wine, two pounds 
and a half. 

Firſt pour on the ſpirit, and after 
twenty four hours add the wine; 
then macerate for three days, and 
ſtrain. 


Tuis wine is intended to ſupply 
the place of the Tinfura ad floma- 
chicos, as it was formerly called, 
he wine is a menſtruum fully ca- 
pable of extracting the actiee power 
of the diſſerent ingredients; and it 
ſupplies us with a very uſeful and 
elegant ſtomachic medicine, an- 
ſwering the purpoſes intended, much 
better than the celebrated elixir of 
Van Helmont, and other unchemi- 
cal and uncertain preparations, 
which had formerly a place in our 
pharmacopc1as. 


VINUM ANTIMONIL. 
Lond. | 
Wine of Antimony. 
Take of 3 0 
Vitrifed antimony, powdered, 
one ounce ; 
. Spaniſh white wine, a pint and 
an half. 
Digeſt for twelve days, frequently 
ſhaking the veſſel, and filter the 
wine through paper. 


VINUM NTIMONIALE. 
. Zlin. 
Antimonial Wine. 


Take 
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Chap. 20. 
Take of 


Glaſs of antimony, finely pow- 
dered, one ounce z 
Spaniſh white-wine,fifteen ounces, 
Macerate for three days, ſtirring 
them now and then, and after- 


wards {traia the liquor through 
paper. 


However carefully the ſettling 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtration of the wine through paper 
appears to be neceſſary, leſt ſome 
of the finer parts of the glaſs ſhould 
chance to remain ſuſpended in ſub- 
tance. It is not here, as in moſt 
other wines and tinttures, where the 
matter left undiſſolved by the men- 
ſtruum is of little conſequence: the 
antimonial glaſs, after the action of 
the wine, continues as virulent as 
ever, and capable of impregnating 
freſh parcels of the liquor as ſtrong- 
ly as the firſt, and this, in appear- 
ance, inexhauſtibly After thirty 
repeated infuſions, it has been found 
ſcarce ſenſibly diminiſhed in weight. 

The antimonial wine poſſeſſes the 
whole virues of that mineral, and 
may be ſo doſed and manayed as to 
perform all that can be effected by 
any antimonial preparation; with 
this advantage, that as the active 
part of the antimony is here already 
diſſolred and rendered miſcible with 
the animal fluids, its operation is 
more certain. Given from ten to 
fifty or ſixty drops, it generally acts 
as an alterative and diaphoretie; in 
larger doſes, as a diuretic and ca- 
thartic z while three or four drams 
prove for the moſt part violently e- 
metic. It has been chicfly uſed with 
this laſt intention, in ſome maniacal 
and apopleaic caſes; and hence 
it gained the name of emetic wine. 

The quantity of the reguline part 
muſt, however, vary accordingtothe 
proportions of the acid matter in 
different wines, and the operation 
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of the medicine muſt be thereby leſs 
certain in degree; the vitrum is 
preferable to the crocus for making 
this preparation. See the different 
preparations of ANTIMONY« 


VINUM ANTIMONII TAR. 
TARISATI. 
Lond, 
Wine of tartariſed Antimony. 
Take of | 
Tartariſed antimony, two ſcru- 
ples ; ; 
Boiling diſtilled water, two oun- 
ces; 
Spaniſh white wine, eight oun- 
ces; 
Diſſolve the tartariſed antimony in 
the boiling diſtilled water, and 
add the wine. 


VINUM e TARTARO ANTI 
| MONIALI. 
Eadin. 
Vine of antimonial Tartar. 
Take of 
Antimonial tartar, commonly cal- 
led Emetic tartar, twenty-four 
grains; and diſſolve it in a 
pound of Spaniſh white-wine. 


Wartxy ſolutions of emetic tar- 
tar, on ſtanding, precipitate a part 
which is leſs completely in a ſaline 
fate ; by this means, and eſpecially 
if the folution be not ſhaken before 
uſing it, the doſe of that medicine is 
ſumewhat ambiguous: in the a- 
bove formula, the acid matter of 
the wine increaſes the ſaline ſtate of 
the antimony, and therefore its ſo- 
lubility, whereby the operation of 
the medicine is more certain, and in 
many caſes more powerful, From 
the certainty of its effects, this pre- 
paration might be very convenient 


in large hoſpitals or armies, where 


great numbers of the lick, and inca- 


curate nurſing,” frequently 'occafion 


an uncertain or dangerous practice. 
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In the formula employed by the 
Edinburgh college, each ounce of 
the wine contains two grains of the 
tartarized antimony ; but in that of 
the London college, each ounce of 
the menſtruum contains four grains: 
hence, while an ounce of the one 
may be employed for exciting full 
vomiting, the ſame quantity of the 
other would be too ſtrong a doſe. 
It is much to be regretted that in 
articles of this active nature, the 
proportions employed by the two 
colleges ſhoulddiffer ſo conſiderably : 
and it would perhaps have been 
better, had the London college a- 
dopted the proportions employed 
by that of Edinburgh, as they have 
— them in adopting this for- 
mula, 


VINUM FERRI. 
Lond. 
Wine of iran. 


Take of 


Filings of iron, four ounces ; 
Spaniſh white wine, four pints. 
Digelt for a month, often ſhaking 

the veſſel, and then ſtrain. 


Tuts formula of the London 
FPharmacopœia is now not only ſim- 
phficd, but improved, when com- 
pared with their former vinum 
chalybeatum: for the cinnamon and 
other articles which were then 
conjoined with the iron, were cer- 
taiuly rather prejudicial than other- 


\ wiſe; but at the ſame time, Rhe- 


niſh wine, formerly employed, 1s 
perhaps to be conſidered as a bet- 
ter menſtruum than the Spaniſh 
wine now directed. It may ſtill, 
however, be juſtly conſidered as a 
ond chalybeate; and we think the 
dinburgh college have done wrong 
in rejecting the formula from their 
pharmac opœia. 
By the London college it was 
formerly prepared by maceration, 
without heat ; now, however, they 
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direct digeſtion for the ſpace of x 
month. Some have objected to the 
uſe of heat, that it impregnatel the 
wine more {trongly with the metal, 
and thus rendered it more unplea- 
ſant to the taſte : but if this waz 
the only inconvenience, the remedy 
would be eaſv, diluting it with more 
wine, Heat has another effect, 
much leſs deſreable, and which art 
cannot remedy ; making a dift- 
greeable alteration in the quality of 
the wine itſelf : hence it is nece{- 
ſary that it ſhould be very mode. 
rate. 

Steel wine is a very uſefu] prepa- 
ration of this metal, and frequent]y 
exhibited in chlorotic and other 
indiſpoſitions where chalybeates are 
proper. Boerhaave recommends it 
as one of the nobleſt medicines he 
was acquainted with, for promoting 
that power in the body by which 
blood is made, when weakened hy a 
bare debility of the over relaxed ſo- 
lids, and an jndolent, cold, aqueaus 
indiſpoſition of the juices: for in 
this caſe, ſays he, no virtue of any 
vegetable or animal ſubſtance, no 
diet, nor regimen, can effect that 
which is eſſected by iron: but it 
proves hurtful wherethe vital powers 
are already too ſtrong, whether this 
proceeds from the fluids or the ſo- 
lids. The doſe is from a dram to 
half an ounce; which may be re- 
peated two or three times a day. 

Some direct ſolutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable a- 
cids, to be evaporated to the conſiſt- 
ence of an extract, under the title of 
ExTRACTUM MART15. Theſe pre- 
parations have no advantage, in 
point of virtue, above the common 
chalybeates ; though in ſome forms, 
that of pills in particular, they may 
be rather more commodiouſly exhi- 
bited than moſt of the officinal cha- 
lybeates of equal efficacy.. They 
may be made into pills by them- 


ſelves, and are tcnae:ous enough to 
re duse 
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reduce other ſubſtances into that 
form. 


VINUM IPECACUANH. 
Lond 
Vine of Ipecacuanha. 

Take of 

The root of ipecacuanha, bruiſed, 

two Ounces ; 

Spaniſh white wine, two pints. 

Digelt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


VINUM, valyo TINCTURA 
IPECACUANHE. 
Edinb. 

Wine, or Tincture of [pecacuanha. 

Take of 
Ipecacuanha, in powder, one 
ounce z 
Spaniſh white wine, fifteen oun- 
ces. 
After three days maceration, let 
che tincture be filtrated for uſe. 


and ſtrumous ſwelliugs, and in de- 


Both theſe wines are very mild 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 
viccable, in dyſenteries alſo, with 
the ipecacuanha in ſubſtance ; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
to the Spaniſh white wine, here or- 
dered, as it does a good ſhare of 


them even to aqueous liquors. The 


common doſe is an ounce, more or 
leſs, according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient. Thie college 
of Edinburgh added formerly a 
ſcruple of cochineal, which imparts 


a fine red colour to the liquor: this 


article is now omitted, on a com- 
plaiut, chat the red colour of the 
matters evacuated, ſometimes a- 
larmed the patient, as if it proceed- 
ed from a diſcharge of blood. 


VINUM MILLEPEDAUM. 
£Edinb. - 
ine of Millepedes. 
Take of 4 ” 
Live millepedes, bruiſed, one 
ounce z | 
Rheniſh wine, eight ounces, 


- 
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- thoſe who expected theſe extraordi- 


addition, This is a warin, cor- 
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Infuſe them together for twelve 
hours, and afterwards preſs the li- 
quor through a ſtrainer, 


Tuis wine has been commended 
as an admirable cleanſer of all the 
viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of the 
kidneys or urinary paſſages, of ex- 
cellent ſervice in almoſt all chroni- 
cal diſtempers, even in ſcrophulous 


fluxions of rheum upon theeyes. But 


nary virtues from it, have often been 

deceived ; and at preſent there are 

few who have any great dependence 

on it : and hence it is omitted y. 
the London college, probably with- 

out any loſs. It is directed to be 

given from half an ounce to two 

Ounces. 
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Lond. 4 p 
Wine of Rhubarb. Pt 
Take of (4h 
Sliced rhubarb, two ounces and Wit 
an half; | 14 


Leſſer cardamom- ſeeds, bruiſed 
and huſked, half an ounce; 
Saffron, two drams . 
Spanulh white wine, two pints ; 
Proof ſpirit, eight ounces. 
Digelt for ten days, and ſtrain, - 


VINUM RHI. 
Zain. 
| Rhubarhb- Wine. 
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Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Canella alba, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit, two ounces; 
Spaniſh white wine, fifteen oun» 
ces. . 
Macerate for ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


By aſſiſting the ſolvent power of 
the menſtruum, the proof-ſpirit in 
the above formulæ is a very uſeful 


. ͤͤ ee ee ea 
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5o8 Preparations and Compoſitions. 


Part III. 


dial, laxative medicine. It is uſed Macerate for three days, and then 


chiefly in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and ſome kinds of looſe- 
neſſes, for evacuating the offending 
matter, and ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera. It may be given 
from half a ſpoonful to three or 
four, ſpoonſuls or more, according 
to the circumſtances of the diſorder, 
and the purpoſes it is intended to 
anſwer. 


VINUM NICOTIANA. 
T ebacco-wine, 
Take of 


The dried leaves of the beſt Vir- 
ginian tobacco, one ounce ; 
Spaniſh white wine, one pound. 
Macerate for four days, and then 
train the liquor. 


Wr have already, under the ar- 
ticle NicoriaxA in the Materia 
Medica, offered ſome obſervations 
on its late introduction into prac- 
tice by Dr Fovler, as a very ufeful 


remedy in the cure of dropſies and 


dyſuries. From bis treatiſe on that 
ſubject the preſent formula is taken; 
and we may obſerve, that while in 
practice we have frequently experi- 
enced from the tobacco thoſe good 
effecis for which Dr Fowler recom- 
mends it, we are inclined to give 


the preſent. formula the preference 


to every other which he has propo- 
ſed. It ſeems to extract more ful 
ly the active principles of the to- 
bacco than, either water or ſpirit 
taken feparately. Yo 95, 


VINUM,SCILEITICUM. 
| Sues. , 
«ul (1. a Squill vines 
Take of 


Dried ſquill, 'fliced, one bounce; 
Ginger, one dram; 
French white wine, two pounds. 


ſt rain. 


By the wine employed as a men- 
ſtruum, che active properties of the 
ſquills may be readily extracted; 
and in ſome caſes at leaſt the pre- 
ſent formula may juſtly be conſider- 
ed as intitled to a preference over 
either the acetum or oxymel ſcillæ, 
which have a place in our pharma. 
copœias. The ginger here added 
to the ſquills operates as an uſeful 
corrigent; and on this account the 
preſeat formula is preſerable to the 
vinum ſcilliticum of fome other 
pharmacopœias, where the ſquills 
alone are uſed: For it is chiefly 
uſed in thoſe caſes where it is in» 
tended that the ſquills ſhould exert 
their effeQs, not on the alimentary 
canal, but on the kidneys or other 
EXCTELIONS. 


VINUM ZEDOARLE. 
Dan, 
. - , @edeary Wine. 
Take of 


The root of zedoary, gently 


bruiſed, two pounds ; 
Spirit. of wine, eight pounds. 
Let them be macerated fora month; 
then add 
Spring water, eight pounds. 
Diſtil from thence twelve pounds. 


Tnouvcn this formula has the 
name of a wine, yet it is in reality 
a diſtilled ſpirit, nothing from the 
ztcdoary but a portion of its eſſen · 
tral oil being united with the ardent 
tpirit: and we are inclined to think, 
that the active powers of this ar- 
ticle. both as depending on aroma 
and bitterneſs, might be better ob- 
tained by a ſimple infuſion in Spa- 
niſn white-wiue. 


CHAP. 
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EcT1F1ed ſpirit of wine is the 
direct menſtruum of the re- 
fins and eſſential oils of vegetables, 
and totally extracts theſe active 
principles from ſundry vegetable 
matters, which yield them to water 
tither not at all, or only in part. 
It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet ſac- 
charine matter of vegetables ; and 
generally thoſe parts of animal bo- 
dies, in which their peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide. 

The virtues of many vegetables 
we extracted almoſt equally by wa- 
ter and reRified ſpirit; but in the 
watery and ſpirituous tinctures of 
mem there is this difference, that 
the active parts in the watery ex- 
trations are blended with a large 
proportion of inert gummy matter, 
en which their ſolubility in this 


menſtruum in great meaſure de- 


pends, while rectified ſpirit extracts 
them almoſt pure from gum. Hence 
when the ſpirituous tinctures are 
mixed with watery liquors, a part of 
what the ſpirit had taken up from 
the ſubject generally ſeparates and 
Inbfides, on account of its having 
been freed from that matter which, 
deing blended with it in the origi- 
nal vegetable, made it ſoluble in 
water. This, however, is not uni- 


verſal; for the active parts of for: 
vegetables when extracted by recti- 
fied ſpirit, are no. precipitated by 
water, being almoſt equally ſcluble 
in both menſtrua. 

Rectified fpirit may be tinged by 
vegetables of all colours, except 
blue: the leaves of plants in gene- 
ral, which give out but little of the 
natural colour to watery liquors, 
communicate to ſpirit the whole of 
their green tincture, which for the 
moſt part proves clegant, thouga 
not very durable. 

Fixed alkaline ſalts deepen the 
colour of ſpirituous tinctures; and 
hence they have been ſuppoſed to 
promote the diffolving power of the 
menſtruum, though this does not ap- 
pear from experience: in the triais 
that have been made to determine 
this affair, no more was found to be 
taken up in the deep-coloured tinc- 
tures than in the paler ones, and 
often not ſo much: if the alkali be 
added after the extraction of the 
tincture, it will heighten the co- 
lour as much as when mixed with 
the ingredients at firſt. Nor is the 
addition of theſe falts in making 
tinctures, uſeleſs only, but likewiſe 
prejudicial, as they in general injure 
the flavour of aromatics, and ſup- 

peradd 
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peradd a quality, ſometimes con- 
trary to the intention of the me- 
dicine. Volatile alkaline ſalts, in 
many caſcs, promote the action 
of the ſpirits. Acids generally 
weaken it; unleſs when the acid 
has been previouſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualities, called dulcified ſpi- 
Fil. 


TINCTURA ABSINT1IT. 


Edin. 
Tincture of Wormwood. 


Take of 

The flowering tops of worm- 
wood, properly dricd, four 
ounces ; 

ReQified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds ; 

Macerate for two days; then preſs 
out the ſpirit, and pour it on 
Two ounces of wormwood. 

Macerate again for four days ; then 
preſs the tincture through a cloth, 
and afterwards ſtrain it through 


Paper. 


THE aromatic parts of worm- 
wood are more eſpecially found in 
the flowering tops, and its bitter- 
neſs in the leaves: but as the latter 
are replete with a mucilaginous mat- 
ter, which might impede the action 
ef the menſtruum on the aromatic 
parts in this very elegant formula, 
the flowering tops are infuſed firit, 


and their tincture made to extract 


the bitter parts of the leaves and 
ſtalks. This preparation may there- 
fore be conſidered as containing the 
whole virtues of the plant. 

In the tincture of wormwood 
we have one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
vegetable bitters. It is ſometimes 
uled as an anthelmintic, and till 
more frequently in ſtomach ail- 
ments: But to moſt people it is a 
rery diſagreeable mediciuc. 


"Oo 


Preparations and Compoſerions. 


Part III. 
TINCTURA ALOES. 


Lond. 
Tincture of Aloes. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, half 
an ounce ; 
Extract of liquorice, an ounce 
and an half; 
Diſtilled water, 
Proof · ſpirit, of each eight oun- 
ces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-hath, now and then 
ſhaking the veſſel, until the ex- 
tract be diſſoved, and then ſtrain. 


Ix this ſimple tinAure, all the 
active parts of the aloes, whether 
of a gummy or reſiuous nature, are 
ſuſpended in the menſtruum. The 
extract of liquorice ſerves both to 
promote the ſuſpenſion and to co- 
ver the taſte of the aloes; and in 
theſe caſes where we wiſh for the 
operation of the aloes alone, with - 
out the aid either of an adjuvans or 
corrigens, this is perhaps one of the 
beſt formulæ under which aloes cau 
be exhibited in a fluid ſtate. 


TINCTURA ALOES COM- 
POS:TA. 
Lond. 
Compound Tincture of Alves. 
Take of 4 
. TinRure of my rrh, two pints ; 
Saffron, 
Socotorine aloes, of each three 
ounces. 


Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


ELIXIR ALOES, vulgo PRO. 
PRIETATIS. 
Edinb. 
Elixir of Aloes, commonly called 
Elixir Proprietatis. 
Take of 
Myrrh ia powder, two ounces; 


Socotorine aloes, an ounce aud 
a half; 


Engliſh 


). 


id 


| 


Chap. 12. 


Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
ReQifie? ſpirit of wine, 
Proof-ſpirit, of each one pound. 
Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit for 
the ſpace of four days; then add 
the aloes in powder, and the ſaf- 
fron; continue the digeſtion for 
two days longer, ſuffer the feces 
to ſulde, and pour off the clear 


elixir. 


Tursr two formulæ, though the 
mode of preparation be ſomewhat 
varied, do not materially differ from 
each other; aud both may be con- 
ſidered as being the elixir proprieta- 
tir of Paracelſus, improved with re- 
gard to the manner of preparation. 
The myrrh, ſaffron, and aloes have 
been uſually directed to be digeſted 
in the ſpirit together: by this me- 
thod, the menſtruum ſoon loads it- 
ſelf with the latter, ſo as ſcarcely to 
take up any of the myrrh ; while a 
tincture, extracted firſt from the 
myrrh, readily diſſolves a large 
quantity of the others. The alka- 
line ſalt, commonly ordered in theſe 
preparations with a view to promote 
the diſſolution of the myrrh, we 
have alrea y obſer ed to be uſeleſs; 
and accor ingly it is now omitted. 
Inſtead of -mploying the rectiſied 
ſpirit alone, the Edinburgh col- 
lege have uſed an equal portion of 
proof-ſpirit, which is not only a 
more complete menſtruum, but 
alſo renders the medicine leſs heat- 
ing. 

his medicine is highly recom- 
men-'ed, and not undeſervedly, as 
a warm ſtimulant and aperient. It 
ſir:-ngthens the ſtomach and other 
viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral. Its continued uſe has fre- 
quently done much ſervice in cac- 
hectic and iReric caſes, uterine ob- 
ſtructions, and other ſimilar diſor- 
ners 5 particularly in cold, pale, 
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phlegmatic habits. Where the pa · 
tient is of a hot, bilious conſtitution, 
and florid complexion, this warm 
ſtimulating medicine is lels proper, 
and ſometimes prejudicial. The 
doſe may be from twenty drops to 
a tea - ſpoonful or more, two or 
three times a- day, according to the 
pur poſes which it is intended to an- 
ſwer. 


ELIXIR ALOES five PRO- 
PRIETA 118 VITRIOLI- 


CUM. 
Edin. 
Vitriolic Elixir of Alocs, or Proprie- 
talis. 
Take of 
Myrrh, 


Socotorine aloes, of each an ounce 
and a half; 

Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 

Dulcifhed ſpirit of vitriol, one 
pound, 

Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit for 
four days, in a cloſe veſſel; then 
add the ſaffron and aloes. 

Digeft again four days; and when 
the feces have ſubſided, pour off 

the elixir. 


Tur Edinburgh College have 
reformed this preparation conſider- 
ably ; and eſpecially by directing 
the myrrh to be digeſted firſt, for 
the ſame reaſons as were obſerved 
on the preceding article. Here 
the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is very 
judiciouſly ſubſtituted for the ſpirit 
of ſulphur, ordered in other books 
of pharmacy to be added to the fore- 
going preparation ; for that ſtrong 
acid precipitates from the liquor 
great part of what it had before ta- 
ken up from the other ingredients; 
whereas, when the acid is previouſly 
combined with the vinous ſpirit, and 
thereby dulcified, as it is ealled, it 
does not impede its diſſolving power 
This elixir poſſeſſes the general vir- 
tues of the preceding, and, is, in 
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virtue of the menſtruum, preferred 
to it in hot conſtitutions, and weak - 
neſſes of the ſtomach. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA. 
Edin. 
Aromatic Tiacture. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, fix drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom-ſces, 
ounce 3 
Garden-angelica 
drams ; 
Long-pepper, two drams ; 
Proof-ſpirit, wo pounds and an 
half. 
Macerate for feven days, and filter 
the tincture, | 


one 


three 


root, 


Tuis preparation is improved 
from the preceding editions by the 
omiſſion of ſome articles, either ſu- 
perfluous or foreign to the inten» 
tion ; galangal, gentian, zedoary, 
bay-berries, and calamus aromati- 
cus. As now reformed, it is a ſuf- 
ficiemly elegant warm aromatic. 

This very warm aromatic is too 
hot to be given without dilution. 
A tca-ſpeonful or two may be ta- 
ken in wine, or any other conveni- 
eat vehicle, in languors, weakneſs 
of the ſtomach, flatulencies, and o- 
ther {imilar complaints; and in theſe 
cafes it 13 often employed with ad- 
vantage. 


TINCTURA ASZA FG T ID. 
Lond. 
Tiucture of Aſafatida. 
Take of 
Aſafœtida, four ounces ; 
Reiked ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for ſix 
days; and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA FGTIDA. 
Ein. 
Fetid Tindture. 


Preparations and Compoſitions, 


Part III. 
Take of 


Aſafœtida, two ounces; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one pound, 
Mucerate for fix days in a cloſe ſhut 


veſſel, and ftrain. 


Or theſe two formulz, the laſt 
is perhaps moſt generally uſeful: 
The vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoni.z 
is not only a more powerful men- 
ſtruum than the rectified ſpirit of 
wine, but alſo coincides with the 
general virtues of the remedy. 

This tincture poſſeſſes the virtues 
of the aſafœtida itſelf; and may be 
given from ten drops to fifty or lix- 
ty. It was firſt propoſed to be made 
with proof-ſpirit ; this diſſolves 
more of the aſafœtida than a recti. 
fied one; but the tincture proves 
turbid; and therefore rectiſied ſpi- 
rit, which extracts a tranſparent one, 
is very juſtly preferred where ar- 
dent ſpirit is to be employed: and 
with tnis menſtruum we can at leal} 
exhibit the aſafœtida in a liquid 
form to a greater extent, 


TINCTURA BALSAMI PE- 
RUVIANI. 
Fe Lond. 
incture of Balſam of Peru. 
Take of * 
Balſam of Peru, four ounces 
ReQified ſpirit of wine, one 
pint. 
Digeſt until the balſam be diſſolvec. 


Taz whole of the Peruvian bal- 
ſam is diſſolved by ſpirit of wine: 
this therefore may be conſidered as 
a good method of freeing it from 
its impuritics ; while at the ſame 
time it is thus reduced to a ſtate 
under which it may be readily ex- 


hibited: but at preſent it is very 


little employed, unleſs in compoti- 
tion, either under this or any other 


form, 
TINC- 


Ti 


Di 
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TINCTURA BALSAMI TO- BALSAMUM TRAUMATI- 
LUTANI. | CUM. 
Lond. Edin. 
Tincture of Balſam of Tolu. T raumaiic Balſam. 
Take of Take of 


Balſam of Tolau, one ounce and 
an half; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
pint, 
Digeſt until the balſam be diſſolved, 


and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 
Edin. 
Tinfure of Balſam of Tolu. 
Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce and 
an half; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Digeſt until the balſam be diſſolved; 
and then ſtrain the tincture. 


Tuts ſolution of balſam of Tolu 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam 
itſelf, It may be taken internally, 
with the ſeveral intentions for which 
that valuable balſam 1s proper, to 
the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful or 
two, in any canvenient vehicle. 
Mixed with the plain ſyrup of fu- 
gar, it forms an elegant balſamic 


ſyrup. 


TINCTURA BENZOES COM- 
POSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound tinQure of benzoine. 
Take of 
Benzoine, three ounces ; 
Storax ſtrained, two ounces z 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce ; 
ReQtified ſpirit of wine, two 
_ pints, 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for three 
days, and ſtrain. 


Benzoine, three onnces 
Balſam of Peru, two ounces ; 
Hepatic aloes, half an ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 

Digeſt them in a ſand heat, for the 
ſpace of ten days, and then ſtrain 
the balſam. 


ALT#oucH the London college 
have changed the name of this com- 
poſition, yet they have made very 
little alteration on the formula 
which, in their laſt edition, had the 
name of Traumatic balſam ; a name 
which itftill retainsinthe Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia; and both may be 
conſidered as elegant contractions 
of ſome very complicated compoſi- 
tions, which were celebrated under 
different names; ſuch as Baume 
de Commandeur, Wade's Balſam, 
Friar's balſam, Jeſuit's drops, &c. 
Theſe, in general, conſiſted of a 
confuled farrago of diſcordant ſub- 
ttances. They, however, derived 
conſiderable activity from the ben- 
zoine and aloes ; and every thing 
to be expected from them may 
readily be obtained from the preſent 
formulæ. 

The compound tincture of ben- 
zoine, or traumatic balſam, ſtands 
highly recommended, externally, 
for cleanſing and healing wounds and 
ulcers, for diſcuſing cold tumours, 
allaying gouty, rheumatic, and o- 
ther old pains and aches; and like» 
wiſe internally, for warming and 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach and in» 
teſtines, expelling flatulencies, and 
relieving colic complaints. Out- 
wardly, it is applied cold on the 
part with a feather; inwardly, a 
T few 


$14 
few drops are taken at a time, in 
wine or any other convenient ve- 
hicle. 

There is, however, reaſon to think 
that its virtues have been conſider- 
ably over-rated ; and at preſent it 
15 much leſs employed than former- 
Iy, recourſe being chiefly had to it, 
in caſes of recent wounds, with the 
view of ſtopping hæmorrhagies, and 
of promoting healing by the firſt 
intention, as it is called. 


TINCTURA CANTHARI- 
DIS. 
Londl. 
Tincture of the Spaniſh Fly. 
Take of 

Bruiſed cantharides, two drams ; 

Cochineal, powdered, half adram ; 

Proof-ſpirit, one pint and an 


half. | 
Digeſt for eight days, and train. 
Edin. 
Take of 


Cantharides, one dram; 
Proof - ſpirit, one pound. 

Digeſt for four days, and ſtrain 
through paper. 


Tursr tinctures poſſeſs the whole 
virtues of the fly, and are the only 
preparations of it deſigned for in- 
ternal uſe : tinctures being by far 
the moſt commodious and ſafe form 
for, the exhibition of this active drug. 
The two tinctures are ſcarcely diffe- 
rent in virtue from each other. The 
cochineal is uſed only as a colouring 
ingredient: the gum guaiacum, 
camphor, and eſſential oil of juniper 
berries, which were formerly added, 
however well adapted to the inten- 
tions of cure, could be of little conſe» 
quence in a medicine limited to fo 
mall a doſe. If any additional ſub- 
farces ſhould be thought requiſite 
for promoting the effect of the can- 
tharides, whether as a diurctic, as a 
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detergent in ulcerations of the uri. 
nary paſlages, or as a ſpeciſic reitriq. 
gent of ſeminal gleets and the fluor 


albus, they are more advantageouſly 


joined extemporaneouſlly to the tinc. 
ture, or interpoſed by themſelves 2. 


proper intervals. The uſual doſe ot 


theſe tinctures, is from ten to tes. 
ty drops; which may be taken in x 
glaſs of water, or any other more 
agreeable liquor, twice a- day; an( 
increaſed by two or three drops at a 
time, according to the effect. 

The tincture of cantharides has 
of late been highly celebrated as a 


| ſucceſsful remedy in diabetic caſes; 


and in ſome inſtances of this kind, 
its uſe has been puſhed to a very 
conſiderable extent, without giving 
riſe to any ſtrangurious affections: 
But we have not found it productixe 
of a change for the better in any of 
thoſe caſes of diabetes in which we 
have tried it. 
TINCTURA CARDAMOMI, 
Lond. 
Tindure of Cardamom. 

Take of 

Leffer cardamom ſeeds, huſked 

and brutfed, three ounces ; 

Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, fix oun- 
ces; 


Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and 2 
half, 
Macerate for eight days, and ſtrain 
through paper. 


Tixcryxt of cardamoms has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable time. 
It is a pleaſant, warm cordial; and 
may be taken, along with any pro- 
per vehicle, from a dram to a p 
ful or two, 


JIN. * 
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. TINCTURA CARDAMOMI Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 


* * A. Digeſt for ten- days, and ſtrain. 
Uor ond. 

uſſy Compound Tincture of Cardamom. Zdiub. 

ide Take of Take of 

s 22 Leſſer cardamom: ſeeds, huſked, Ruſſia caſtor, an ounce and a 
e ot Carraway- ſeeds. half; 

er- Cochineal, each, powdered, two Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
in g drams; pound; 

ore Cinnamon, bruiſed, half an Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 
an ounce ; tix days, and afterwards ſtrain off 
at a Railins, itoned, four ounces ; the liquor. 


Proof-fpirit, two pints. 
Digelt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. An alkaline ſalt was formerly ad- 


ded in this laſt preſcription, which 
es; Tuis tincture contains ſo ſmall a is here judiciouſly rejected, as being 
nd, proportion of cardamoms as to be at leaſt an uſeleſs, if not prejudicial, 
bo hardly intitled to derive its name ingredient. It has been diſputed, 


8 from that article; and from the whetheraweakor rectified ſpirit, and 
large proportion of raiſins which it whether cold or warm digeſtion, are 


lire contains, the influence of the aro- preferable for making this tincture. 
2 matics muſt be almoſt entirely pre- o determine this point, the follow- 


vented, while, at the ſame time ing experiment has been mention- 
from theſe it cannot be ſuppoſed to ed. Some fine Siberia caſtor hav- 
11 obtain any active impregnation. ing been infuſed in good French 


« brandy, without heat, for twenty 
TINCTURA CASCARILLEA. days, the tincture proved very 


Lond. © weak: On the fame individual 
* Tindture of Caſcarilla. &« caſtor (the magma or reſiduum 
; Take of * of the former tinQure) the ſame 
The bark of caſcarilla, powder- * quantity of rectiſied ſpirit was 
ed, four ounces „ poured as before of brandy ; and 
* Proof - ſpirit, two pints. t after a few hours warm digeſtion, 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight * a tincture was extracted much 
days, and ſtrain. & ſtronger than the other.” But 
this experiment is not fatisfaRtory : 
mw Paoor-sprazTreadilyextraftsthe the effects of the two menſtrua, and 
14 actire powers of the caſcarilla ; and of heat, having been reſpectively 
the t ncture may be employed to compared in very different circum. 
1 anſwer moſt of thoſe purpoſes for ſtances. 
which the bark itſelf is recommend- From other trials, it appears that 
ed: But in the cure of iutermit- eaſtor, macerated without heat, gives 
W tents, it in general requires to be out its finer and molt grateful parts 
a exhibited in ſubſtance, to either ſpirit, but moſt perfectly 
2 to the rectiſied. That heat enables 
5 TINCTURACASTOREI. both menſtrua to extract greateſt 
1 Lond. part of its groſſer, and more nauſe - 
5 T infure of Caſtor. ous matter; and that proof - ſpirit 
Take of extracts this laſt more readily than 
Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two rectiſied. 


ounces ; 


3 


316. 


The tincture of caſtor is recom- 
mended in moſt Kinds of nervous 
complaints and hyſteric diſorders : 
In the latter it ſometimes does ſer- 
vice, though many have complained 
of its proving ineſſectual. The doſe 
is from twenty drops to forty, fifty, 
or more. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI 

 COMPOSITCA. 
Edin. 
Compound Tindture of Caſſor. 

Take a FI 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; 
Aſafœtida, half an ounce ; 
Vinous ſpirit of fal ammoniac, 

one pound, 

Digeſt for fix days in a cloſe ſtop- 
ped phial, frequently ſhaking the 
veſſel ; and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture. 


Tuis compoſition is a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in hy- 
erical diſorders, and the ſeveral 
ſymptoms which accompany them. 
The ſpirit here uſed is an excellent 
menſtruum, both for the caſtor and 
the aſafcetida, and greatly adds to 
their virtues. 


TINCTURA CATECHU. 
Lond. 
Tindure of Catechu. 
Take of 
Catechu, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, two ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA JAPONICA., 
Edin. 
aponic Tincture. 
Take of 7 
Japan earth, three ounces; 
Cinnamon, two ounces; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
After digeſtion for eight days, let 
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the tincture be paſſed through a 


ſtrainer, 


A tincture of this kind, with the 
addition of Peruvian bark, amber- 
gris, and muſk, to the ingredients 
above directed, was formerly kept 
in the ſhops. The tincture here 
received, is preferable for general 
uſe: where any other ingredients 
are required, tinctures of them may 
be occaſionally mixed with this in 
extemporaneous preſcription. The 
cinnamon is a very uſeful addition 
to the catechu, not only as it 
warms the ſtomach, &c. but like wiſe 
as it improves the roughneſs and a- 
ſtringency of the other. 

This tincture is of ſervice in all 
kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, looſe. 
neſſes, uterine fluors, and other diſ- 
orders, where mild aſtringent medi- 
cines are indicated, 'Two or three 
tea-ſpoonfuls may be taken every 
now and then in red wine, or any 
other proper vehicle, 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI, 
Lond. 
Tincture of Cinnamon. 
Sans at -- = 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one ounce 
and an half. 
Proof-ſpirit, one pint. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


Take of 
Cinnamon, three ounces. 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and 3 
half. 
Macerate for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Tax tinQure of cinnamon poſſeſ- 
ſes the reftringent virtues of the 
cinnamon, as well as its aromatic 
cordial ones; and in this reſpe& it 
differs from the diſtilled waters of 
that ſpice. 


TINC- 
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TINCTURA CINNAMOMI:- Take of | 
COMPOSITA. The freſh exterior peel of Seville 
Lond. oranges, three ounces; 


Compound Tinfure of Cinnamon. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, ſix drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked, 
three drams ; 
Long pepper, 
Ginger of each, in powder, two 
drams. 
Proof- ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Fon the different articles which 
this tincture contains, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be of a more hot and fiery na- 
ture than the former, though much 
leſs ſtrongly impregnated with the 
cinnamon. 


TINCTURA COLOMBE, 
| Lond. 
Tincture of Colomòa. 
Take of 
Colomba - root, powdered, two 
ounces and an half; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Tus colomba readily yields its 
active qualities to the menſtruum 
here employed; and accordingly, 
under this form, it may be advan- 
tageouſly employed againſt bilious 
vomitings, and thoſe different ſto- 
mach ailments, in which the colom- 
ba has been found uſeful ; but where 
there does not occur ſome objection 
to its uſe in ſubſtance, that form is 
in general preferable to the tincture, 
which is now for the firſt time in- 
troduced into the London phar- 
macopœĩa. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS AU- 


RANTII. 
Lond. 


Tiaddure of Orange Peel. 


Proot-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 


By this menſtruum, both the bit- 
ter quality of the orange ſkins, and 
likewife their peculiar eſſential oil, 
is extracted: hence it may be em- 
ployed for any purpoſe in medicine 
which theſe are capable of anſwering. 
It is, however, but rarely uſed; 
and, as well as the former, has now 
only for the firſt time a place in the 
London pharmacopœia. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI. 
Lond. 
Tindure of Peruvian Bark. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, powdered, four 
ounces; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain, 


TINCTURA CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI. 
Zain. 
Tin&ure of Peruvian Bark. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ftrain. 


A medicine of this kind has been 
for a long time pretty much .in 
eſteem, and uſually kept in the 
thops, though but lately received in- 
to the pharmacopœias. Some have 
employed highly- rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum; which they 
have taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thought of 
aſliſting the action of the ſpirit by the 


addition of a little fixed alkaline ſalt, 


which 
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which does not however, appear to 
be of any advantage; and others 
have given the preference to the vi- 
triolic acid, which was ſuppoſcd. by 
giving a greater conſiſtence to the 
ipirit, to enable it to ſuſtain more 
than it would be capable of doing 
by itſelf ; at the ſame time that the 
acid improves the medicine by in- 
creaſing the roughneſs of the bark. 
"This laft tincture, and that made 
with recti fied ſpirit, have their ad- 
vantages; though for general uſe, 
that above directed is the moſt con- 
venient of any, the proof - ſpirit ex- 
tracting nearly all the virtues of the 
bark. It may be given from a tea- 
ſpoonful to half au ounce, or an 
ounce, according to the different 
purpoſes it is intended to anſwer. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS PE. 
RUVIANI COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 

Compound Tincture of Peruvian Bark. 

Take of 
Peruvian bark, powdered, two 
OUNCCS 3 
Exterior peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, one ounce and an half; 
Virginian” ſnake- root, bruiſed, 
taree drams ; 
Saffron, one dram, 
Cochineal, powdered, two ſcru- 
ples ; 
Proof-ſpirit, twenty ounces. 
Digeſt for fourteen days, and train. 


Tuis has been for a conſiderable 
time celebrated under the title of 
Huxham's tinRure of bark. 

The ſubftances here joined to the 
bark, in ſome caſes, promote its ef- 
ficacy in the cure of intermittents, 
and not unfrequently are abſolutely 
neceſſary, In ſome ill habits, par- 
ticularly where the viſcera and ab- 
dominal glands are obſtructed, the 
bark, by itſelf, proves unſucceſsful, 
1: not injurious ; while given in cons 
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junction with ſtimulating ſtomachic? 
and deobſtruents, it more rarely fails 
of the due effect. Orange - peel and 
Virginian ſnake · root are among the 
beſt additions for this purpoſe; to 
which it is thought by ſome neceſ- 
ſary to join chalybcate medicines 
alſo. 

As a corroborant and itomachic, 
it is given in doſes of two to three 
drams; but when employed for the 
cure of intermittents, it muſt be 
taken to a greater extent. For 
this purpoſe, however, it is rarely 
employed, unleſs with thoſe who are 
averſe to the uſe of the bark in ſub- 
ſtance, or whoſe ſtomachs will not 
retain it under that form. 


TINCTURA CROCT. 
= Edin. 
incture of Saffron. 
Take of hd 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; 
Proot-ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 
After digeſting them for five days, 
let the tincture be ſtrained thro! 


Paper. 


THis tincture is ſimilar in virtue 
to the ſaffron wine. A ſpirituous 
menftruum is here preferred to the 
wine, as a tincture drawn with the 
former retains its elegant colour 
longer, and is not apt to depoſite in 
keeping any part of what it had ta- 
ken up from the ſaffron. The ſhops 
have been accuſtomed to employ 
treacle water as a menſtruum for 
ſaffron, with a view to the promo- 
ting its efficacy with the intention 
of operating as an alexipharmac; 
but the acid in that compound wa- 
ter ſoon deſtroys the colour of t. 
tincture. 


TINCTURA FERRI MC- 
RIATI, 
Lond. 
Tuudture of muriated Tron. 


Take 


Ci 
T; 


P 


Le 
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Take of 
The ruft of iron, half a pound ; 
Muriatic acid, three pounds; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, three 

pints. 

Pour the muriatic acid on the 
ruſt of iron in a glaſs veſſel ; and 
ſhake the mixture now and then 
during three days. Set it by that 
the feces may ſubſide ; then pour 
off the liquor: evaporate this to 
one pint, and, when cold, add to 
it the vinous ſpirit, 


TINCTURA MARTIS. 
Eidinb. 
Tincture of Tron. 
Take of 
The ſcales of iron, purified and 
powdered, three ounces; 
Muriatic acid, as much as is ſu£- 
ficient to diſſolve the powder. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat; and the 
powder being diſſolved, add of 
reQified ſpirit of wine as much 
as will make up of the whole li- 
quor two pounds and a half. 


Or theſe two formulz, that of 
the Edinburgh college is, in our 
opinion, in ſeveral reſpects intitled 
to the preference. The ſcales are 
much fitter for giving a proper ſo- 
lution than the ruſt. The ſtrength 
of the muriatic acid is ſo variable, 
that thequantity is left to the judge- 
ment of the operator. If the acid 
be ſuperabundant, the ſolution is of 
a green colour; if it be fully ſatu- 
rated with the iron, it is more orleſs 
of a reddiſh or yellow colour; and 
this ſerves as a pretty accurate cri- 
terion. As the muriatic acid com- 
dines leſs intimately with rectified 
ſpirit than any of the foſſil acids, ſo 
the after · proceſs of dulcification 
lcarcely, if at all, impairs the ſolvent 
power of the acid; though, when 
the dulcification happens tobe more 
than uſually complete, a ſmall quan- 
tity of ferruginous matter is ſome- 
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times precipitated on adding the 
rectiſied ſpirit to the ſolution. But 
as the rectiſied ſpirit increaſes the 
volatility of the acid, fo if it was ad- 
ded at firſt, we ſhould loſe much 
more of the menſtruum by the heat 
employed during the digeſtion. 
When this tincture is well prepared, 
it is of a yellowiſn- red colour; if 
the acid be ſuperabundant, it is more 
or leſs of a greeniſh hue; and if the 
rectified ſpirit has been impregnated 
with the aſtringent matter of oak 
caſks, it aſſumes an inky colour. 
ALL the tiuctures of iron are no 
other than real ſolutions of the me- 
tal made in acids, and combined 
with vinous ſpirits. The tinctures 
here directed differ from each other 
only in ſtrength, the acid being the 
{ame in both. In our former phar-. 
macopœĩas, there was a tincture from 
the matter which remains after the 
ſublimation of the martial flowers; 
which, though it appears to be a 
good one, is now expunged as ſu- 
perfluous. Some have recommend- 
ed dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 
ſtruum; but though this readily 
diſſolves the metal, it does not keep 
it ſuſpended. The marine is the 
only acid that can be employed for 
this purpoſe. | 
Theſe tinctures are greatly pre- 
ferable to the calces or crocĩ of iron, 
as being not only more ſpeedy, but 
likewiſe more certain in their opera- 
tion. The latter, in ſome caſes, 
paſs off through the inteſtinal tube 
with little effect; while the tinc- 
tures ſcarce ever fail. From ten to 
twenty drops of cither of the tinc- 
tures may be taken two or three 
times a-Gday, in any proper vehicle; 
though it is ſeldom adviſable to 
extend the doſe of any tinctures 
of iron ſo far as the laſt of theſe quan- 
tities, eſpecially with the tinQure 
in ſpirit of ſalt, which 1s exceeding» 


ly ſtrong of the iron. 
TINC. 
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TINCTURA FULIGINIS. 
Edinb. 
Tincture of Soot. 
Take of 
Shining wood - ſoot, one ounce; 
Aſafœtida, half an ounce; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Proof-ſpirit, ofeach halfa pound. 
Digeſt for fix days, and ſtrain. 


Tur proof ſpirit is not liable to 
any objection here, as giving a tur- 
bid tincture; for when ſoot is ad- 
ded, whatever ſpirit be employed, 
the tintare will not prove tranſpa- 
rent. Fuller, in his Pharmacopœia 
Domeſtica, has a medicine under the 
title of Hyfteric tinfure, ſimilar to 
this, only with alittle myrrh, which 
is no very material addition to aſa- 
fetida and foot. Theſe medicines 
are found ſerviceable, not only in 
hyſteric cafes, but likewiſe in other 
nervous diſorders. They may be 
given from a tea-ſpoonful to a 
table-ſpoonful twice a-day. 

This medicine has by ſome been 
thought ſerviceable in obſtructions 
of the menſes; but its activity may 
be conſidered as depending much 
more on the aſafœtida than on the 


ſoot. 


TINCTURA GALBANI. 
Lond. 
Tincture of Galbanum. 

Take of 

Galbanum, cut into ſmall pieces, 

two ounces 3 

Pro: f-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ſtrain. 


Turs tincture is now for the firſt 
time introduced bythe London col- 
lege, and may be uſefully employed 
for anſwering ſeveral purpoſes in me- 
dicine. Galbanum ĩisoneof the ſtrong- 
eſt of the fetid gums; and although 
lefs active, yet much leis diſagreable 
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than aſafœtida: and under the form 
of tincture it may be ſucceſsfully 
employed in caſes of flatulence and 
hyſteria, where its eſſects are imme. 
diately required, particularly with 
thoſe who cannot bear aſafœtida. 


TINCTURA GENT IAN 
COMPOSI LA. 
Lond. 
Compound lindture of Gentian, 
Take of 
Gentian root, ſliced and bruiſed, 
two ounces; - 
Exterior dried peel of Seville o- 
ranges, one ounce; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, half an ounce ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ftrain, 


TINCTURA AMARA, fire 
ELIXIR STOMACHICUM. 
Edin. 

Bitter Tin&ure, or flomachic Elixir, 

Take of 
Gentian-root, two ounces ; 
Seville orange-pecl, dried, one 
ounce 
Canella alba, half an ounce ; 
Cochineal, Half a dram ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Macerate for four days, and ſtrain 
through paper. 


THESE are veryelegant ſpirituous 
bitters. As the preparations arc 
deſigned for keeping, lemon peel, 
an excellent ingredient in the watery 
bitter infufions, has, on account of 
the periſhableneſs of its flavour, no 
place in theſe. The aromatics are 
here a very commodious ingredient, 
as in this ſpirituous menſtruum they 
are free fromthe inconvenience with 
which they are attended in other 
liquors, of rendering them untranſ · 
parent. | 


ELIXIR 
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ELIXIR CUATACINUM. 
Fillin. 
Elixir of Guaiacum. 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Pern, three drams ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds and a half. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


Tuis tincture may be conſidered 
43 nearly agreeing in medical virtues 
with the two following. It is, how- 
ever, leſs in uſe ; but it may be em- 
ployed with advantage in thoſe caſes 
where an objectionoccurs tothe men- 
truum uſed in forming the others. 


TINCTURA GUAIACIT. 
Lond. 
Tindure of Gum Guaiacum, 
Take of 
Cum guaicum, four ounces ; 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia, a 
pint and a half. 
Digett for three days, and ſtrain. 


ELIXIR GUAIACINUM VO- 
LATILE. 
Edin. 
Polatile Elixir of Cuatacum. 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, four ounces ; 
Balſam of Peru, two drams; 
Diſtilled oil of ſaſſafras, balf a 
dram; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a 
pound and a half. 
Macerate for fix days in a cloſe veſ- 
fel, znd ſtrain. 


Ix the laſt of theſe formulæ, the 
nnous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is leſs 
acrimonious than the menſtruum di- 
rected by the London College; and 
the balſam of Peru, and diftilled oil 
of ſaſſafras, are uſeful additions, by 
inereaſing the permanence of its o- 
peration as a general ſtimulant, or 
more particularly as a diaphoretic. 
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Theſe are very elegant and eſſi- 
cacious tinctures; the volatile ſpi- 
rit excellently diffolving the gum, 
and at the ſame time, promoting its 
medicinal virtue. In rhevmatic ca- 
ſes, a tea, or even table, ſpoonful, ta- 
ken every morning and evening in 
any convenient vehicle, particularly 
in milk, has proved of ſingular ſer - 


vice. 


TINCTURA HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 
Lond. 
Tincture of black Hellebore. 
Take of 
Black hellehore root, in coarſe 
powder, four ounces ; 
Cochineal, powdered, two ſcru- 
ples ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eiglit 
days, and ſtrain, 


TINCTURA MELAMPODII. 


din. 
Tindure of Meclampodium, or Black 
Hellebore. 
Take of | 
Black hellebore root, four oun- 
ces ; 


Cochineal, half a dram ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Digeſt them together for eight days, 
and afterwards filter the tincture 
through paper. 


Tuis is perhaps the beſt prepara- 
tion of hellebore, when deſigned for 
an alterative, the menſtruum here 
employed extracting the whole of 
its virtues, It has been found, 
from experience, particularly ſer- 
viceable in uterine obſtructions; in 
ſanguine conſtitutions, where cha- 
lybeates are hurtful, it has been ſaid 
that it ſeldom fails of exciting the 
menſtrual evacuations, andremoving 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 

preſſion. 
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preſſion. So great, according to 
rue, is the power of this medicine, 
that wherever, from an ill conform- 
ation of the parts, or other cauſes, 
the expected diſcharge does not ſuc- 

ceed on the ule of it, the blood, 
as Dr Mead has obſerved, is ſo for- 
eibly propelled, as to make its way 
through other paſſages. A tee- 
ſpoonful of the tincture may be ta- 
ken twice in a day in warm wa— 
ter or any other convenient ve- 
hicle. 

The college of Edinburgh had 
formerly a tincture of this root with 
wine. Proof - ſpirit is undoubtedly 
preferable, both as a menſtruum, 
and as being better fitted for keep- 
ing. 


TINCTURA JALAPII. 
Lond. 
TinQure of Falap. 

Take of 

Powdered jalap root, eight oun- 

ces; 

Proof - ſpirit, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA JALAPPA, 
Edin. 
Tincture of Falap. 

Take of 

Jalap, in coarſe powder, three 

ounces z 

Proof-ſpirit, fiſteen ounces, 
Digeſt them for eight days, and 

{train the tincture. 


Rzcririzp ſpirit of wine was 
formerly order cd for the preparation 
of this tincture; but rectified ſpirit 
diſſol ring littie more than the pure 
reſinous parts of the jalap, rendered 
the uſe of the medicine ſomewhat 
leſs commodious than that of the 
tincture prepared with proof-ſpirit. 
Moft of the tinctures made in recti- 
ned ſpirit, diluted with water, ſo as 
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to be fit for taking, form a turbid 
white mixture. Many of them or: 
ſafely taken in this form, withont 
any further addition: but the ca- 
thartic ones are never to be ventured 
on without an admixture of ſvruy 
or mucilage to keep the reſin united 
with tlie liquor ; for if it ſeparates 
in its pure undivided ſtate, it rever 
fails to produce violent gripes. 

Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit af 
wine of a known quantity of the 
reſin extracted from the root; aud 
obſerve, that this ſolution is more 
certain in ſlrength than auy tincture 
that can be drawn from the rot 
directly. For, as the purgative vir. 
tue of jalap reſides in its refin, and 
as all jalap appears from experiment 
not to be equally reſiuous, ſome 
ſorts yielding ſive, and others net 
three, ounces of reſin from fixteen; 
it follows, that although the root be 
always taken in the ſame proportion 
to the menſtruum, and the menſtru- 
um always cxadly of the ſame 
Arength, it may, nevertheleſs, ac- 
cording to the degree of goodneſs 
of the jalap, be impregnated with 
different quantities of reſin, and con- 
ſequently prove different in degree 
of efficacy. Tho? this objection 2. 
gainſt the tincture does not reach ſo 
far 2s ſome ſcem to ſuppoſe, it cer- 
tainly bchoves the apothecary to be 
careful in the choice of the roc:. 
The inferior ſorts may be employed 
for making refine jalappe, whic! 
they yield in as great perfect ĩon, tho 
not in ſo large quantity, as the bel. 
Neumann thinks even the worm— 
eaten jalap as good for that purpo!: 
as any other. 


TINCTURA e KINO. 
Etinh. 
T infiure of Gum Kino. 
Take of 


Gum kino, two oynces ; ; 
Praots 
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Chap. 21. 
Proof - ſpirit, a pound and an both with reſped to their ingredi- 


Digeſt eight days, and ſtrain, 


Tre ſubſtance called gum Lino 
ſeems to be really a gum- reſin; on 
which account proof-ſpirit is the 
moſt proper menſtruum. This pre- 
paration mult therefore poſſeſs the 
virtues of the ſubſtance ; and it is 
perhaps one of the beſt forms under 
which it can be exhibited in obilt- 
nate diarrhœas, and in cafes of lien- 
teria; but in hemorrhagies, it is in 
general proper to exhibit it either in 
ſubſtance or diffuſed 3 yet we can- 
not help thinking that the want of 
this tincture is an omiſſion in the 
London pharmacopœia. 


TIN CTURA LAVENDULÆ 


COMPOSLITA. 


Lond. 


Compound Tindture of Lavender. 
Take of 
Spirit of lavender, three pints ; 


reſemary, one pint ; 


Cinnamon, bruiſed, 


Nutmegs, bruiſed, of each half 


an ounce ; 


Red ſaunders, one ounce. 
Digeit for ten days, and ſtrain. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULE 


COMPOSTFUS. 


Compound Spirit of Lavender. 
ake of 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, three 


Edinh. 


pounds 


Simple ſpirit of roſemary, one 


pound; 


Cinnamon, one ounce; 
Cloves, two drams ; 
Nutmeg, half an ounce ; 
Red ſaunders, three drams. 
Macerate ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


THest two compoſitions, altho? 
varying a little from each other, 
3 2 
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ents and names, may yet be con- 
ſidered as preciſely the ſame. Al- 
though the London college, in the 
preſcut edition of their pharmaco- 
pœia, have made many uſeful altera- 
tions with reſpect to names, yet the 
propriety of the change here adopt- 
ed may perhaps be doubted : For 
it cannot with juſtice be ſtyled a 
tincture of lavender, when the diſtil - 
led ſpirit of that plant is employed 
only as a menſtruum. If, therefore, 
it ſeemed neceſſary to refer it to the 
head of tinctures, it ought to have 
been denominated from the cinna- 
mon or nutmegs; but ſince the ac- 
tivity of this article very much de- 
peuds on the ſpirit of lavender, the 
old name is in our opinion juſtly 
preferable to the new one. 

The red faunders is of no farther 
uſc in theſe compoſitions than as a 
colouring ingredient. If a yellow 
ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaunders 
would be an excellent article, as it 
not only communicates a fine ca- 
lour, but likewife a confiderable 
ſhare of medicinal virtue. A ſpirit 
diſtilled from the flowers of lavender 
and fage, in due proportion, and 
digeſted in the cold for a little time 
with ſome cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
yellow ſaunders, proves a very ele- 
gaut and grateful one. Where ef- 
ſential oils are employed, particular 
care muſt be had in the choice of 
them; for on their goodneſs that of 
the medicine depends. The dige- 
ition of the ſpirit with the ſpices, 
&c. ſhould be performed without 
hcat, otherwiſe the flavour of the 
medicine will be injured. 

Theſe ſpirits are grateful revi- 
ving cordials : though conſiderably 
more ſimple, they are not leſs elegant 
or valuable, than miny other more 
elaborate preparations. This med 
cine has long been held in great e- 
ſteem, under the name of PaLsy 
DROPS, 


$24 


DROPS, in all kinds of languors, 
weakneſs of the nerves, and decays 
of age. It may be convenicutly ta- 
ken on ſugar, from ten to eighty 
or a hundred drops. 


TINCTURA MOSCHE. 
4 Edin. 
infure of Mußt. 
Take of Saad 
Muſk, two drams; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 


Digett for ten days, and ſtrain. 


RecrtiFied fpirit is the moſt com- 
plete menſtruum for muſk ; but in 
this form it is often impoſſible to 
give ſuch a quantity of the muſk 
as is neceſſary for our purpoſe ; 
and hence this article is more fre- 
quently employed under the form of 
Julep or bolus. 


TINCTURA MYRRHE. 
Lond. 
SS Tinfure of Myrrh. 
Take of 
Myrrh, bruiſed, three ounces ; 
Proof-ſpirit, a pint and an half; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, half a 
pint. 

Digeit with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ftrain. 


TINCTURA MYRRHE. 
Edin. P 
Tin&ure of Myrrh. 
Take of 
Myrrh, three ounces ; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
After digeſtion for ten days, ſtrain 
off the tincture. 


THz pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
no good tincture can be drawn from 
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myrrh by fpirit of wine alone, with» 
out the aſſiſtance of fixed alkaline 
ſalts. But it appears from proper 
experiments, that theſe ſalts ouly 
heighten the colour of the tincture, 
without enabling the menſtruum to 
diſſolve any more than it would by 
itſelf. Rectiſied ſpirit extracts, wich- 
out any addition, all that part of the 
myrrh in which its peculiar ſmell 
and taſte reſide, viz. the relin ; and 
proof - ſpirit diſſolvesalmoſt the whole 
of the drug, except its impuritics ; 
hence the combination of theſe two 
directed by the London college, is 
perhaps preferable to either by it- 
ſelf. 

Tincture of myrrh is recommend- 
ed internally for warming the habit, 
attenuating viſcid juices, {trengthen- 
ing the ſolids, opening obſtructions, 
particularly thoſe of the uterine veſ- 
ſels, and reſiſting putrefaCtion, 
Bocrhaave greatly eſteems it in all 
languid caſes proceeding from ſim- 
ple inactivity ; in thoſe female dif- 
orders which are occaſioned by an 
aqueous, mucous, ſluggiſh indiſpo- 
fition of the humours, and a relaxa- 
tion of the veſſels ; in the fluor albus, 
and all difeafes ariſing from a like 
cauſe, The doſe is from fifteen 
drops to forty or more. The medi- 
cine may doubtleſs be given in theſe 
caſes to advantage; though with us, 
it is more commonly uſed externally, 
for cleanſing foul ulcers, and pro- 
moting the exfoliation of carious 
bones. 


TINCTURA OPII. 
Lond. 
T infure of Opium. 

Take of 

Hard purified opium, powdered. 

ten drams ; 

Proof-ſpirit, one pint. 

Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 
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TINCTURA THEBAICA, 
vulgo * LIQUI- 
Edin. 

Tindbure of Opium, commonly called 
Liquid Laudanum. 

Take of 
Opium, two ounces ; 
Spirituous cinnamon-water, one 
pound and a half. 
Digeſt four days, and ſtrain off the 
tincture, 


Taest are very elegant liquid o- 
piates, the menſtruum in the laſt 
diſſolves nearly the whole ſubſtance 
of the opium, and effectually co- 
vers its ill flavour. It were to be 
wiſhed that the ſhops were furniſhed 
with a liquid opiate,in which thepro- 
portion of menſtruum was ſtill much 
larger, ſo as to admit of the doſe 
being determined by weight or mea- 
ſure; tlie method by drops ſeeming 
too precarious for a medicine of ſo 
powerful a kind. The following pre- 
paration is contrived with this view. 


Take of 
Thebaic extract, half a dram; 
Highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 
called allobol, ten ounces ; 
Simple cinnamon-water, twenty 
ounces, 
Digeſt them together until the opi- 
um be diſſolved, and then filter 
the ſolution through paper. 


Tuis preparation is apprehended 
to be free from all the inconvenien - 
ces attending the common opiate 
tinctures. The menſtruum diſſolves 
the whole of the opium except the 
impurities, and confcquentiy the 
Uncture is not liable to any uncer- 
tainty in point of ſtrength. The 
cole may be aſcertained to the 
greateſt exactneſs; one grain of 
opium is contained in one ounce by 
meaſure, which is equal nearly to 
leven drams by weight. Neither 
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the tinctures in wine nor proof- 
ſpirit are ſo well adapted for keep- 
ing as could be wiſhed: in long 
ſtanding, a part of the opium is gra- 
dually thrown off from both, and 
conſequently the tinctures become 
graduaily weaker : the part which 
thus ſeparates, amounts ſometimes, 
it is {aid, to near one-fourth of the 
quantity of opium at firit diſſolved : 
it Roats on the ſurface of the vinous 
tincture, and in the ſpirituous ſinks 
to the bottom. In the preparation 
here recommended, it has uot been 
obſerved that any ſeparation hap- 
ens. 

Inſtead of the cinnamon-water, 
pure water may be employed in the 
mixture: and where aromatic ad- 
ditions are wanted, either with - 
medicinal intention, or for covering 
the ill ſmell of the opium, any pro- 
per tincture or diſtilled water may be 
extemporaneouſly joined. Saffron, 
an addition once employed by the 
Ediuburgh College, has been conf:- 
dered as a corrector of opium; but 
the qualities it was ſuppoſed to cor- 
rect are merely imaginary: nor 
indeed can that article be of mucu 
importance with any intention in the 
ſmall quantity that enters a doſe of 
the tincture; a grain of opium be- 
ing accompanied with only kalf a 
grain of ſaffron. 

A preparation in ſame reſpects 
ſimilar to that here recommended, 
was introduced into the Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia publiſhed in 1774, 
under the title of Tinfvra meconiz. 
Each ounce of this tincture con- 
tained four grains of opium; and it 
was propoſed, that the doſes of it 
ſhould be meaſured, not by drops, 
but by weight : But as modern 
phyſicians are much more bold ia 
giving opium than their predeceſ- 
fors, ſuch a ſcrupulous accuracy in 
the doſe is not thought at all neceſ- 
ſary: And it is not probable chat 
any dangerousconlequence will ever 
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ariſe, merely from a difference ia the 
ne of drops. This, however, might 
be the caſe, where the tinctura the- 
baica is by accident taken for the 
tinctura meconii. To ſuch miſtakes, 
however, it was feared that the a- 
nalogy of the articles, as well as the 
caution neceſſary with reſpect to 
beth, might lead; and it was on 
on many accounts ſafer to have 
but one liquid laudanum only. It 
is, however, much to be regretted, 
that the liquid laudanum of the 
London and Edinburgh colleges, 
which by the former is now ſtyled 
Tindura opii, by the latter Tindlura 
thebaica, ſhould differ ſo much from 
each other in point of ſtrength. 


TINCTURA OPII CAMPHO- 
RATA. 
Lond. 
| Camphorated Tindure of Opium. 

Take of 

Hard purified optum, 

Flowers of benzoine, of each one 

dram ; 
Camphor, two ſcruples ; 


Eſſential oil of anifeed, one 


dram ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints, 
Digeſt for three days. 


ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
Edin. 
Paregoric Elixir. 
Take of 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, of each three 
'drams ; 
Opium, two drams ; 
Effential oil of aniſeeds, half a 
dram ; 
Vinous ſpirit of fal ammoniac, 
fixteen ounces. ; 
Digeſt for four days in a cloſe veſſel, 
and ſtrain, 


Tusk two; though differing not 
merely in name, may yet be con- 
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ſidered as agreeing very nearly in 
their nature. 

The moſt material differences in 
the laſt formula from the firſt are 
che ſubſtitution of the vinous ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac for the proof-ſpirit, 
and a larger proportion of opium; 
the vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is 
not only perhaps, a more powerful 
menitruum, but in moſt inftauces 
coincides with the virtues of the 
preparation; but as the opium is 
the ingredient on which we place 
the principal dependance, ſo its pro- 
portion is increaſed, in order that 
we may give it in ſuch a doſe as 
that the acrimony of the menſtru- 
um ſhall not prove hurtful to the 
ſtomach. 

The London formula is taken 
from Le Mort, with the omiſlion of 
three unnecellary ingredients, ho- 
ney, liquorice, and alkaline alt. 
It was originally called Exix- 
1% ASTHMATICUM, which name 
it does not ill deſerve. It contti- 
butes to allay the tickling which 
provokes frequent coughing; and 
at the ſame time is ſuppoſed to open 
the breaſt, and give greater liberty 
ot breathing: the opium procures 
(as it does by itſelf) a temporary 
relief from the ſymptoms; while the 
other ingredients tend to remove 
the cauſe, and prevent their return. 
It is given to children againſt the 
chincough, &c. from five drops to 
twenty: to adults, from twenty te 
an hundred. In the London for- 
mula, half an ounce by meaſure con - 
tains about a grain of opium; but 
in the Edinburgh ſormula, the pro- 
portion of opium is larger. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI. 
Lond. 
Tindture of Rhubarb. 
Take of 


Rhubarb, ſliced, two ounces ; 
Leſſer 


" nn 


ET 
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Chap. 21. 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked 


and bruiſed, half an ouuce ; 
Saffron, two drams; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digett for eight days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA RHE. 
Edin. 
TinGure of Rhularl. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, three ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
ounce ! 
Proof-ſpirit two pounds and a 
half. 
Digelt for ſeven days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound Tindture of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb ſliced, two ounces ; 
Ginger powdered ; 
Saffron, each two drams ; 
Liquorice-root, bruiſed, half an 
ounce ; 
Diſtilled water, one pint ; 
Proof-ſpirit, twelve ounces. 


Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 


TINCTURA RHEI AMARA. 
Ein. 
Bitter Tincture of Rhubarb, 
Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces ; 
Gentian-root, balf an ounce ; 
Virginian ſnake-root, one dram: 
Proof-ſpirit, twopoundsandahalf, 
Digeſt for ſeven days, aud then 
ſtrain the tincture. 


TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS. 
Edin. 
Sweet Tinfure of Rhubarb. 

It is made by adding to two pounds 
and a half of the firained tincture 
of rhubarb, four ounces of ſugar- 
candy, 
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Tus laſt of thele preparations is 
improved from the former editions. 
Jo ounces of liquorice and one of 
raiſins are ſupplied by an increaſe of 
the ſugar-candy. 

All the foregoing tinctures of 
rhubarb are deſigned as ſtomachics 
and corroborants, as well as purga- 
tives: ſpirituous liquors excellently 
extract thoſe parts of the rhubarb 
in which the two firſt qualities re- 
fide, and the additional ingredients 
conſiderably promote their efficacy. 
In weakneſs of the ſtomach, indi- 
geſtion, laxity of the inteſtines, diar- 
rhœas, colic and other fimilar 
complaints, theſe medicine: are fre- 
quently of great ſervice: the ſecond 
is alſo in many caſes, an uſeful ad- 
dition to the Peruvian bark, in 
the cure of intermittents, particu- 
larly in cachectie habits, where the 
viſcera are obſtructed; with theſe 
intentions, a ſpoonful or two may 
be taken for a doſe, and occaſionally 
repeated, 


ELIXIR ex Al OE et RHEO, 
vulgo SACRUM. 
Edin. 
Elixir of Alves and Rhubarb, com- 
monly called Sacred Elixir. 

Take of 

Rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams; 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, ſix 


drams; 

Leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, half an 
ounce; 

Proof, ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 


Digeſt for ſeven days, and then ſtraĩn 
the elixir. 


Tuts preparation is very much 
employed as a warming cordial 
purge, and ſor the general purpoſes 
of aloetics ; with which, however, 
it combines the medical properties 
of rhubarb. 

TINC- 
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TINCTURA SABINE COM- 
POSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound Tindture of Savin. 
Take of 
Extract of ſavin, one ounce, 
TinRure of caſtor, one pint ; 
myrrh, half a pint. 
Digeft till the extract of ſavin be 
diſſolved, and then ſtrain. 


Tuis preparation had a place in 
the laſt edition of our pharmaco- 
peta, under the title of Elixir myr- 
rhe compoſitum. 


This preparation is improved from 


one deſcribed in ſome former diſpen- 


fanes under the name of ELixix 
CTERINUM. It is a medicine of 
great importance in uterine obſtrue- 
tions, and in hypochondriacal caſes; 
though, poſſibly, means might be 
contrived of ſuperadding more effec- 
tally the virtues of ſavin to a tinc- 
ture of myrrh and caſtor. It may 
de given from five drops to twenty 
or thirty, or more, in penny- royal 
water, or any other ſuitable vehicle. 


TINCTURA SCILLE. 
Lord. 
Tincture of Squill. 
Take of 
Squills, freſh dried, four ounces: 
Proot-ſpirit, two pints. 
Digef for eight days, and pour off 
the liquor. 


Fos extracting the virtues of 
ſquills, the menſtruum which has 
hitherto been almoſt ſolely employ- 
ed is vinegar. There are, however, 
caſes in which ardent ſpirit may be 
more proper; and by the menſtruum 
here directed its virtues are fully ex- 
trated. Hence it is with propriety 
that the London college have intro- 
duced this form, as well as the vine- 
gar and oxymel. But, in general, 
the purpoſes to be anſwered by 
fquill may be better obtained by 
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employing it in ſubſtance than in 
any other form. 


TINCTURA SATURNINA, 
vulgo ANFVIPH CHISICA. 
Edinb. 

Antiphthifical tincture. 
Take of he 
Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half; 
Vitriol of iron, one ounce; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Let a tincture be extracted without 
heat. 


Tus reducing of the ſalts es- 
rely into powder, and performing 
the digeſtion without heat, are very 
neceſſary circumſtances : for if the 
ingredicnts be attempted to be pul- 
verized together, they will grow foft 
and almoſt liquid; and if heat be 
uſed, ſcarce any tincture will be 
obtained. n 

This tincture is ſometimes given 
in doſes of twenty or thirty drops, for 
reſtraining immoderate ſecretions, 
particularly the colliquative ſweats 
attending hectic fevers and phthiſi- 
cal diſorders ; whence the name an- 
tiphthifical tincture. It is undoubt- 
edly, a medicine of great efficacy in 
theſe caſes, but too dangerous to 
be raſhly ventured on. Some have 
ſuppoſed, that it does not contain 
any of the ſugar of lead; but experi- 
ments made for that purpoſe have 
ſhewn the contrary. 

We muſt, however, conſider the 
above preparation as unſcienti- 
fic. Both the acctous and vitrio- 
lic acid have a greater attraction 
for iron than for lead : and though 
the vitriolic be capable of difchar- 
ging the acetous acid, yet it 
makes not only in its entire fate 
a leſs perfect union with lead 
than the acetous acid, but it is 
now alſo combined with iron, for 
which it has a greater NO 
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and can therefore only act on the 
ſalt of lead in proportion as it 
is ſuperabundant in the ſalt of cop- 
peras; but in proportion as the vi- 
triolic diſengages the acetous acid 
from the lead, the laſt, in its turn, 
will attach itſelf to the iron. On 
the whole, it is difficult to aſcertain 
the preciſe natyre of this prepara- 
tion; it ſeems always, however, to 
contain a quantity of lead in a ſa- 
line ſtate, ſufhcient to expunge it 
from prudent practice: or, at leaſt, 
if in theſe cafes in which it has hi- 
therto been employed, lead be 
thought neceſſary, the ſal plumbi 
may with mote ſafety and advantage 
be given in its ſolid ſtate, particu- 
larly when combined with opium: 
And it is probably on this account 
that the preſent formula has now no 
place in the London pharmacopœia. 


TINCTURA SENNE. 
Lond. 
Tindure of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna, one pound; 
Caraw ay · ſceds, bruiſed, one ounce 
and an half; 

Leſſer cardamom- ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, half an ounce ; 
Raiſins, ſtoned, ſixteen ounces ; 

Proof - ſpirit, one gallon. 


Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain, 


TINSTURA SENNZ COM- 
POSITA, vulgo ELIXIR SA- 
LITIS. 

Edinb. 


Compound tinfture of Senna, com- 
monly called Elixir of health. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, two ounces ; 
Jalap root, one ounce; 
Coriander ſeeds, half an ounce ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and to the 
ſtrained liquor add four ounces of 
iugar-candy. 


3X 


Tincturet. 


Born theſe tinctures are uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpe · 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors; they oftentimes relieve fla- 
tulent complaints and colics, where 
the common cordials have little ef- 
fect: the doſe is from one to two 
ounces. Several preparations of this 
kind have been offered to the public 
under the name of Daffy's elixir : 
the two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of them. I he laſt 
in particular is a very uſefuladdition 
to the caſtor oil, in order to take off 
its mawkiſh.tafte : and as coinciding 
with the virtues of the oil, it is 
therefore much preferable to bran- 
dy, ſhrub, and ſuch like liquors, 
which otherwiſe are often found ne- 
ceſſary to make the oil fit on the 
ſtomach, f 


TINCTURASERPENTA- 
| RIA. 
Lond. 
T infure of Snake-root. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnake root, three oun- 
ces; 
Proof · ſpirit, two pints, 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


Zdinb. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnake- root, two oun- 
ces; 


Cochineal, one dram; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and 2 
half. 
Digeſt in a gentleheat for four days, 
and then ſtrain the tincture, 


Tas tincture ofſnake-root was in 

a former pharmacopceia directed to 

to be prepared with the tinctura ſalis 

tartari, which being nowexpunged,it 

was propoſed tothe college toemploy 

rectitied ſpirit; but asthe heat ofthis 
ſpirit prevents the medicine from 


being taken in ſo large à doſe as it 
miaut 
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might otherwiſe be, a weaker ſpirit 
was choſen, The tincture made 
in this menſtruum, which ex- 
tracts the whole virtues of the root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a 
ſpoonful or more every five or ſix 
hours; and to this extent it of- 
ten operates as an uſeful diapho- 
retic. 


TINCTURA VALE RIAN. 
Lond. 
Tin&ure of Valerian. 

Take of 

The root of wi!d valertan, in coarſe 
powder, four ounces z 

Proof-ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and ſtrain. 


Ta valerian root onght to be 
reduced to a pretty fine powder, o- 
therwiſe the fpirit will not fufſicient- 
ty extract its virtues. The tincture 
proves of a deep colour, and confi- 
derably ſtrong of the valerian; tho? 
it has not been found to anſwer fo 
well in the cure of epileptic difor- 
ders as the root in ſubſtance, exhi- 
bited in the form of powder, or bo- 
lus. The doſe of the tincture is, 
from half a ſpoonful to a ſpoonful or 


more, two or three times a- day. 


TINCTURA VALERIANZA 
VOLATILIS. 
Lond. 
FVolatile Tincture of Valerian. 
Take of 

The root of wild valerian, four 
ounces z 

Compound ſpirit of ammonia, 
two pints. 


Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 


£Etin. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, two ounces ; 
Vinous ſpirit of fal ammoniac, 
one pound. 
Macerate for ſix days in a cloſe 
veſſel, and firain, 
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Bot the compound and vinoyz 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac are here ex. 
cellent menſtrua, and at the ſame 
time conſiderably promote the vir- 
tues of the valerian, which in ſoms 
caſcs wants an aſſiſtance of tl;i; 
kiod. The doſe may be a tea. 
ipoonful or two. 


TINCTURA VERATRI, ſve 
HELLEBORI ALBI. 
Edinb. 

Tincture Veratrum, or white 
Hellebore. 

Take of 


White hellebore root, eight out- 
ces; 
Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Digeſt them together for ten days, 
and filter the tincture through 


paper. 


Tuis tincture is ſometimes uſed 
for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic in apoplectic and mani- 
acal diforders. It may likewiſe be 
ſo managed, as to prove a powerful 
alterative and deobſtruent, in caſcs 
where milder remedies have little 
effect. But a great deal of caution 
1s requiſite in its uſe : the doſe, at 
firſt, owght to be only a few drops; 
if conſiderable, it proves violently 
emetic or cathartic. 


ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACI- 
DUM. 
Ldinb. 
Acid Elixir of Viiriol. 


Take of 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds; 

Drop into it by little and little fix 
ounces of vitriolic acid; digeſt 
the mixture with a very gentle 
heat in a cloſe veſſel for three 
days, and then add of 

Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 

Ginger, one ounce. 

Digeſt again in a cloſe veſſel for fi 
days, and then filter the tinctuie 

through 
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through paper placed in a glaſs 


funnel, 


Tus intention in this proceſs is, 
to obtain a tincture of aromatic ve- 
cetables, in ſpirit of wine, combi- 
ned with a conſiderable proportion 
of vitriolic acid. When the tincture 
is ſirſt drawn with vinous ſpirit, and 
the acid added afterwards, the acid 
precipitates great part of what the 
ſpirit had before taken up: and on 
the other hand, when the acid is 
mixed with the ſpirit immediately 
before the extraction, it preventsthe 
diſſolution of all that it would have 
precipitated by the former way of 
tieatment; by previouſly uniting 
the acid and the vinous fpirit toge- 
ther by digeſtion, the inconvenicuce 
is ſomewhat leſſened. 

This is a valuable medicine in 
weakneſs and relaxations of the ſto- 
mach and decays of conſtitutica, 
particularly in thoſe which proceed 
from irregularities, Which are ac 
companied with flow febrile ſymp- 
toms, or which follow the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of intermittents. It frequent- 
ly ſucceeds after bitters and aroma- 
tics by themſelves had availed no- 
thing ; and, indeed, great part of 
its virtues depend on the vitriolic a- 
cid; which, barely diluted with 
water, has, in theſe caſes, where the 
ſtomach could bear the acidity, pro- 
duced happy effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina 
Gymnaftica) that he was recovered 
by Mynſicht's elixir, from an ex- 
treme decay of conſtitution, ard 
continual retchings to vomit. It 
may be given from ten to thirty or 
forty drops or more, according to 
the quantity of acid, twice or thrice 
a- day, at ſuch times as the ſtomach 
is moſt empty. It is very uſefully 
conjoined with the bark, both as co- 


vering its diſagreeable taſte and co- | 
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inciding with its virtues. 
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ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE. 
£dinb. 

Sweet Elixir of Vitriol. 

This is made of the ſame aromatics, 
and in the ſame manner as the 
tinctura aromatica; except that, 

in place of the vinous ſpirit, the 
dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is em- 
ployed. 


Tuis i: deſigned for perſons whoſe 
ſtomachs are too weak to bear the 
foreguing acid elixir; to the taſte, it 
15 gratefully aromatic, without any 
perceptible acidity. Ihe dulcified 
ſpirit of vitriol, here directed, oc- 
caſions little or no precipitation 
on adding it to the tincture. 

A medicine of this kind was for- 
merly in great eſteem under the ti- 
tle of Vigani”s e elixir of vi- 
triol; the compoſition of which was 
firlt communicated to the public in 
the Pharmacopeia reformata. It is 
prepared by digeſting ſome volatile 
ſpirits of vitriol upon a ſmall quan- 
tity of mint leaves curiouſly dried, 
till che liquor has acquired a fine 
green colour, If the ſpirit, as it fre- 
quently does, partakes too much of 
the acid, this colour will not ſuc- 
ceed : in ſuch caſe, it ſhould be rec- 
tified from a little fixed alkaline ſalt. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS CAM- 
PHORATUS. 
Edinb. 

Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 
Take of 

Camphor, one ounce 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 

pound. | 

Mix them together, that the cam · 

phor may be diſſolved. 

It may alſo be made with a double, 

triple, &c. proportion of cam- 

phar. 


Tris "IRE of camphor is em- 
ployed 
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ployed chiefly for external uſes, a- 
gainſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbneſſes, inflammations, for diſ- 
euſſing tumors, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their progreſs. 
It is too pungent to be exhibited 
internally, even when diluted, nor 
does the dilution ſucceed well; for 
on the admixture of aqueous li- 
quors, the camphor gradually ſepa- 
rates and runs together into little 
maſſes. 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a eamphorated ſpirit not 
ſubject to this inconvenience. It is 
pr-pared by grinding the camphor 
with ſomewhat more than an <qual 
weight of fixed alkaline ſalt, then 
adding a proper quantity of proof- 


fpirit, and drawing off one half of 


it by diſtillation. This ſpirit was 
propoſed to be received into our 


pharmacopeias, under the title of 


Sfiritus camphore tartarizatus. But 
on trial, it did not anſwer expec- 
tation : ſome of the camphor riſes 
with the ſpirit in diſtillation, though 
but a ſmall quantity; whence, mix- 
ed with a large portion of water, it 
does not ſenſibly render it turbid; 
but in a proper quantity, it exhibits 
the ſame appearance as the more 
common camphorated ſpirit : it did 
not appear, that ſpirit diſtilled from 
- camphor, with or without the alka- 
line falt, differed at all in this re- 
ſpect. 


The moſt convenient method of 


uniting camphor with aqu-ous li- 
quors, for internal uſe, ſeems to be 


by the mediation of almonds, or of 


mucilages; triturated with theſe, it 
- readily mingles with water into the 
jorm of an emulſion, at the ſame 
time that its pungency is conſider- 
ably abated. It may alſo be com- 


modiouſly exhibited in the form of 


an oily draught, expreſſeduiustotally 
d:folnng it, 
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LINIMENTUM ANODYNUM, 

vulgo BALSAMUM ANO. 
DYNUM. 

Edinb. 

The Anorlyne Liniment, commonly 

called Anodyne Balſum. 

Take of 
Opium, one ounce ; 

White Caſtile foap, four ounces ; 

Camphor, two ounces; 

Eſſential oil of roſemary, half an 
ounce; 

Reciftied ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 

Digeſt the opium and ſoap in the 
ſpirit for three days ; then to the 
ſtrained liquor add the camphor 
and oil, diligently ſhaking the 


veſſel. 


THz feveral ingredients in this 
formula are exceedingly well ſuited 
for the purpoſes expreſſed in the ti- 
tle of this preparation; the anodyne 
balſam has accordingly been uſed 
with much ſucceſs to allay pains in 
ſtrained limbs, and ſuch like topiczl 
affections. 


LINIMENTUM SA PONACE. 
UM vulgo BALSAMUM 84. 
PONACE UM. 

Edlinb. 
Saponaceous Balſam or Linimeni. 

This is made in the ſame manner 
and of the ſame ingredientsas the 
anodyne balſam, only omittiug 
the opium. 


Ir is intended as a ſimplification 
and improvement of what had for- 
merly the name of 0podeldoch,and is 
employed with the ſame intentioas 
as the two preceding. 


TINCTURA ANTIMONII. 
Roſs. 
Tinfure of Antimory. 
Take of 
Antimony, in powder, bal? * 


und ; 
ng Salt 


Ch 


' 
L 


M. 
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Salt of tartar, one pound 
Rectiſied ſpirit, three pints. 

Mix the antimony with the ſalt of 
tartar, and inj<& them by little 
and little into a crucible placed in 
a ſtrong fire. Let the mixture 
melt thin, and continue in this 
ſtate for half an hour; after 
which it is to be poured out into 
a hot and dry iron mortar. Pow- 
der the maſs while hot, put it in- 
to a heated matraſs, and pour the 
ſpirit on it. Digett them to- 
gether for three days, and then 
ſtrain the tincture. 


IN this proceſs, the alkaline ſalt 
unites with the ſulphur of the anti- 
mony into a hepar; which commu- 
nicates to the ſpirit a tincture ſimi- 
lar to the tinctura ſulphuris. This 
antimonial tincture is ſuppoſed to 
contain likewiſe ſome of the regu- 
line parts of the mineral, and is ſaid 
to have ſometimes provoked a puke 
when taken on an empty ſtomach, 
even in a ſmall doſe. It ſtands re- 
commended in doſes from ten to ſix- 
ty drops or more, as a deobſtruent, 
promoter of urine, and puriſier of the 
blood. But there is probably no pur- 
poſe to be anſwered by it, whichmay 
not be more effectually obtained by 
other antimonial preparations, par- 
ticularly the vinum e tartaro anti- 
moniali. 


TINCTURA COLOCYNTHI- 
DIS. 
4 Suec. z 
inture of Colocynth. 
Take of IP 
Colocynth, cut ſmall, and freed 
from the ſeeds, one ounce ; 
Anniſeed, one dram; 
P:oof-ſpirit, fourteen ounces. 
Macerate for three days, and ſtrain 
through paper. 


| Is this tincture we have the ac- 
ne purgative power of the cols- 
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cynth. And although it be ſeldom 
uſed as a cathartic by itſelf, yet e- 
ven in ſmall quantity it way be ad- 
vantageouſly employed to briſken 
the operation of others. 


TINCTURA CUPRI VOLA- 
TII. IS. 
Gen. 
Volatile Tindure of Copper. 

Take of 
Filings of copper, one dram; 
Spirit of {al ammoniac, an ounce 

and a half. 

Mix them, and keep them in a veſ- 
fel cloſcly ſtopt, which is to be 
frequently agitated, till the liquor 
becomes ofabeautiful violet colour 


Is this formula the copper 1s 
brought to a ſaline ſtate by meansof 
the volatile alkali. It may there- 
fore be confidered as very analogous 
to the cuprum ammoniacum. And 
where recourſe is had to it in prac- 
tice, it is employed with the fame 


intentions. 


TINCTURA QUASSLE. 
7 Suec. 
incture of Quaſſia. 

Take of y oof 

Quaſſia, bruiſed, two ounces ; 

Proof - ſpirit, two pounds and an 

half. 

Digeſt for three days, and then 

ſtrain through paper. 


By proof - ſpĩirit the medical pro- 
perties, as well as the ſenſible quali- 
ties of the quaſſia, are readily ex- 
tracted. And under this form it 
may be advantageouſly employed 
for anſwering different purpoſes iu 
medicine. 


TINCTURA LACCÆ. 
Suec. 

 Tindlure of Lac. 

Take of 


Gum lac, powdered, one ounce ; 
Myrrhy 


? 
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Myrrb, three drams ; : 
Spirit of ſcurvy-graſs, a pint and 
an half. 


Digeſt in a ſand heat for three days; 
after which, ſtrain off the tincture 
for uſe. 


Tuis tincture is principally em- 
ployed for ſtrengthening the gums, 
and in bleedings and ſcorbutic exul- 


cerations of them: it may be fitted 
Jor uſe with theſe intentions, by 


mixing it with honey of roſes, or 
the like. 


Some recommend it in- 
ternally againſt ſcorbutic complaints, 
and as a corroborant in gleets, fe- 
male weakneſſes, &c. Its warmth, 


pungency, and manifeſtly aſtringent 


bitteriſh taſte, point out its virtues 
in theſe caſes to be conſiderable, 


though common practice among us 


bas not yet received it. 


TINCTURA NUCIS VO. 
MIC. 
Roſs. 
T infiure of Nux Vomica. 
Take of 
Nux vomica, an ounce and a 
half ; 
Proof-ſpirit, two pounds. 
Digett for ſome days, and then 
ſtraia it. 


Tus nux vomica, a very active 
vegetable, has of late, as we have 
already had occaſion to obſerve, been 
introduced into practice as taken in- 
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ternally, for the cure of intermit. 
tents and of contagious dyſentery, 
In theſe affections it may be em- 
ployed under the form of tinctur- 
as well as in ſubſtance; and in this 
way it molt readily admits of being 
combined with other articles, eithe 
as adjuvantia or corrigentia. 


TINCTURA SUCCINT, 
| Suec. 
T in&ure of Amber. 
Take of 
Yellow amber, powdered, one 
ounce z 
Vitriolic zther, four ounces, 


Digett for three days in a veſſel ac- 


curately cloſed, frequently ſha- 
king the veſſel, and after this 
{train through paper. 


Tus tinQure of amber was for- 
merly prepared with rectified ſpirit 
of wine: but the menſtruum here di- 
rected givesa more complete ſolution, 
and forms a more elegant and ac- 
tive tincture. It poſſeſſes the whole 


virtues of the concrete; and al- 


though it has no place in our Phar- 
macopœia, yet it is perhaps tv 
be conſidered as one of the moſt va- 
luable preparations of amber. It 
has been recommended in a varicty 


of affections, particularly thoſe of 


the nervous kind, as hyſterical and 
epileptic complaints. It may be ta- 
ken from a few drops to the extent 


of a tea - ſpoonful in a glaſs of wir- 


or any ſimilar vehicle. 
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MISTURA CAMPHORATA. 
Lond. 
Camphorated Mixture. 
Take of 
Camphor, one dram 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, ten 
drops; 
Double- refined ſugar, half an 
Ounce; 
Boiling diſtilled water, one pint. 
Rub the camphor firſt with the ſpi- 
rit of wine, then with the ſugar ; 
laſtly, add the water by degrees, 
and ſtrain the mixture. 


Wars camphor is oſten exhibit- 
ed in a ſolid ſtate, it is frequently 
alſo advantageous to employ it as 
diffuſed in watery fluids. And with 
this intention the preſent formula is 
perhaps one ef the moſt ſimple, the 
union being affected merely by the 
aid of a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
wine and a little ſugar. But per- 
taps the more common form of e- 
mulfion in which the union is effec- 
ted, by triturating the camphor with 
a few almonds, is not to be conſider- 
cd as inferior to this. For the unc- 
tuous quality of the almonds ferves 
in a conſiderable degree to cover the 
pungency of the camphor without 
diminiſhing its activity. Camphor 
under the preſeut form as well as that 

2 
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of emulſion, is very often uſeful in fe+ 
vers, taken to the extent of a table- 
ſpoonful every three or four hours. 


MISTURA CRETACEA. 
Lond. : 
Chalk-mixture. 

Take of 
Prepared chalk, one ounce ; 
Double-refined ſugar, fix drams ; 
Gum Arabic, powdered, two 

ounces ; 

Diſtilled water, two pints. 

Mix them. - 


POTIO CRETACEA. 
Edinb. 
Chalk-drink. 
Take of 


Prepared chalk, one ounce; ' 


Pureſt refined ſugar, half an 


ounce ; 


Mucilage of gum Arabic, two 


ounces. 
Rub them together, and add by de- 
grees, | 
Water, two pounds and an half; 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
ounces. . 


Tuxse two preparations agree 
pretty much both in their name and 
in their nature. But of the two 
formulz that of the Edinburgh col- 

lege 
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ige is moſt agreeable to the palate, 
ctrom containing a proportion of cin- 
2amon water, by which the diſa- 
grecalle taſte of the chalk is taken 
Ids 

In the former edition of the E- 
Falurgh pharmacopEla, a prepara- 
ꝛon of this kind ſtood among the 
decoctions, and the chalk was direc- 
ted to be boiled with the water and 
gum : by the preſent formula, the 
chalk is much more completely ſu- 
ſpended by the mucilage and ſugar ; 
which laſt gives alſo to the mixture 
an agreeable taſte. It is proper to 
employ the fineſt ſugar, as the re- 
dundant acid in the coarſer kinds 
might form with the chalk a kind 
of earthy ſalt. It would perhaps 
have been more proper to have add- 
ed an aromatic, by ſuſpending the 
entire powder of cinnamon, or 1ts 
oil, by means of the mucilage and 
fugar : The method here directed 
»s, however, leſs exceptionable in 
this than many other preparations, 
as the precipitated matter of the ſpi- 
rituous water will probably be inviſ- 
cated in the ſaccharine and mucila- 
ginous matter. This is a very ele- 
gant form of exhibiting chalk, and 
is an uſeful remedy in diſeaſes ariſing 
from, or accompanied with, acidity 
in the prime vie. It is frequently 
employed in diarrhea proceeding 
from that cauſe. The mucilage not 
only ſerves to keep the chalk uni- 
formly diffuſed, but alſo improves its 
virtues by ſheathing the internal 
furface of the inteſtines. The doſe 
of this medicine requires no nicety. 
It may be taken to the extent of 
a pound or two in the courſe of a 


day. 


MISTURA MOSCHATA, 
Lond. 
Duſk-mixture. 
Take of 
Muſk, two ſcruples ; 


Part III. 


Gum Arabic, powdered, 


Double-rechned ſugar, of each one 


dram ; 


Roſe-water, ſix ounces by mea- 


ſure. 


Rub the muſk firſt with the ſugar, 
then with the gum, and add the 


roſe-water by degrees. 


T n1s had formerly the name of 
Julepum e moſcho, and was intended 
as an improvement upon the Hye 
ric jule-p with muſt of Bates. O- 
range- flower water is directed by 
that author; and indeed this more 
perfectly coincides with the mnt; 
than roſe- water: but as the former 
is difficultly procurable in perfcc- 
tion, the latter is here preferred, 
The julep appears turbid at firſt: 
on ſtanding a little time, it depo- 
ſits a brown powder, and becomes 
clear, but at the ſame time loſes 


great part of its virtue. 


This in- 


convenience may be prevented by 
thoroughly grinding the muſk with 


gum Arabic before the addition of 


the water ; by means of the gum, 
the whole ſubſtance of the muſk is 


made to remain ſuſpended in the wa- 


ter. Volatile ſpirits are in many 


caſes an uſeful addition to muſtc, and 
likewiſe enable waterto keep ſome- 
what more of the mulk diſolved than 


it would otherwiſe retain. 


LAC AMYGDALEZE. 


Lond. 
Amond, mill. 
Take of 


Sweet almonds, one ounce and 


an half; 
Double refined ſugar, 


ounce ; 


half gn 


Diſtilled water, two pints. 
Beat the almonds with the ſugar; 

then, rubbing them togettrer, ad 

by degrees the water, and {trail 


the liquor. 


EMUL- 
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EMULSIO COMMUNIS. 
Elin. 
Common Emulſon. 

Take of 
Sweet almonds, one ounce ; 
Bitter almonds, one diam; 
Common-water, two pounds and 

a half. Eee 

Beat the blanched almonds in a 
ſtone mortar, and gradually pour 
on them the common water, 
working the whole well together, 
then {train off the liquor. 


EMULSIO ARABICA. 
Edin. 
Arabic Emulſion. 

This is made in the ſame manner as 
the preceding; only adding, while 
beating the almonds. 

Of mucilage of gum arabic, 
two ounces. 


Art theſe may be conſidered as 
poſſeſſing nearly the ſame qualities. 
But of the three the laſt is the moſt 
powerful demulcent. 

Great care ſhould be taken, that 
the almonds be not become rancid 
by keeping; which will not only 
render the emulſion extremely un- 
pleaſant, a circumſtance of great 
conſequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quanti- 
ties, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from prepa- 
rations of this clas. The addition 
of th-bitter almonds now ordered by 
the ELdinburgh college in preparing 
theſe emulſions, may perhaps pre- 
ſerve them in ſome degree from ſuſ- 
tering the above changes; but it is 
much more uſeful as giving the e- 
mulſion an agreeable flavour. And 
although the ſubſtance of bitter al- 
moncs be of adeleterious nature, yet 
nothing is to be apprehended from 
the quantity here employed. 

Theſe liquors are principally 


' uſed for diluting and obtunding a- 
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crimonious humours; particularly in 


heat of urine and ſtranguries ari- 


ſing either from a natural ſharpneſs 
of the juices, or from the operationof 
cautharides, and otherirritating me- 
dicines: in theſe caſes, they are to 
be drank frequently, to the quantity 
of half a pint or more at a time. 
Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudityz 
but by this proceſs they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulſions, the oil ſepa» 
rating trom the water, and floating 
diſtinctly on the ſurface. Acids 
and vinous ſpirits produce a like de- 
compoſition. On ſtanding alſo for 
ſome days, without addition, the 
oily matter ſeparates and riſes to the 
top, not in a pure form,, but like 
thick cream. Theſe experiments 
prove the compolition of the emul- 
fions made from the oily ſeeds of 
kernels, and at the ſam» time point 


out ſome cautions to be attended to 


in their preparation and uſe. 


LAC AMMONIAcl. 
Lond. 
Ammoniacum Mill. 
Take of 
Ammomacum, two drams z 
Diſtilled water, half a pint. 
Rub the gum-refin with the water, 
gradually poured on, until it be- 
comes a milk. 
In the ſame manner may be made a 
milk of afafetida, and of the 
reſt of the gum-reſins. 


The ammoniacum milk is u- 


ſed for attenuating tough phlegm, 
and promoting expectoration, in hu 


moural aſthmas, coughs, and oh- 


ſtructions of the viſcera. It may be 


given to the quantity of two ſpoon- 
fuls twice a-day. * 
The lac aſafœtida is employed in 
ſpaſinodical, hyſterical, and other 
nervous aflections. And it is alſo 
not 
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538. 
not unfrequently uſed under the form 


of injection. It anſwers the ſame 
purpoſes as aſafœtida in ſubdtauce. 


SPIRITUS ATHERIS VE 
TRIOLICI COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Vitriolic Ætber. 
Take of 
Spirit of vitriolie æther, two 
pounds; 

Oil of wine, three drams. 

. Mix them. 


FTuis is ſuppoſed to be, if not 
preciſely the fame, at leaſt very 
nearly, the celebrated Liguor anody- 
nut minera'is of Hoſſman: As we 
learn from his own writings, that 
the liquor which he thus denomina- 
ted, was formed of dulciſied ſpirit 
of vitriol and the aromatic oll 
which ariſes after it: But he does 


not tell us in what proportions theſe 


were combined. It has been highly 
extolled as an anodyne and * 
modic medicine ; and with theſe in- 
tentions it is not unfrequently em- 
ployed in practice. 


SPIRITUS AMMONLE COM- 
| POSITUS. 
; Lond, 
Compound Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints z 
Eſſential oil of lemon, 
nutmegy of each 
two drams, 


Mix them 


Tuis differs almoſt only in name 
from the following. 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS A- 


ROMA TECUS, vulgo SPIRI- 
TUS VOLATILIS OLEO- 
8008, et SPIRITUS SAL1- 
_ NUS AROMATICUS. 
Edinb. 
r, olatile Aromatic Spirit, commonly 
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called Folatile oily Spirit, and Sa- 


line aromatic Spirit. 
Take of 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
eight ounces z 
Diſtilled oil of roſemary, one 
dram and a half; 
Diſtilled oil of lemon- peel, one 
cram, 
Mix them that the oils may be dit. 
ſolved. 


By the method here directed, the 
oils are as completely diſſolved as 
when diſtillation is employed. 

Volatile ſalts, thus united with a- 
romatics, are not only more agree- 
able in flavour, but likewiſe more 
acceptable to the ftomach, and leſs 
acrimonions than in their pure ſtate, 
Both the foregoing compoſitions 
turn out excellent ones, provided the 
oils are good, and the diſtillation 
ſkilfully performed. The doſe is 
from five or fix drops to ſixty or 
more. 

Medicines of this kind might be 
preparedextemporaneouſly, by drop- 
ping any proper eſſentiĩal oil into the 
dulciſied ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
which will readily diſſolve the oil 
without the aſſiſtance of diftillation, 
But it is perhaps preferable that 


they ſhould be kept in the ſhops rea- 


dy mixed. 


SPIRITUS AMMONLE SUC- 
CINATUS. 
Lond. 
Succinated & Spirit of Ammonia. 

Take of 
Alkohol, one ounce ; 

Water of pure ammonia, four 

ounces, by meaſure ; 
ReRtified oilofamber, one ſcruple; 
Soap, ten grains. 

Digeſt the ſoap and oil of amber 
in the alkohol till they be diſ- 
ſolved; then add the water of 
pure ammonia, and mix them by 


ſnak lug. 


Tunis 


Chap. 22. 


TH1s compoſition is extremely 
penetrating, and has lately come in. 
to eſteem, particularly for ſmelling 
to in lowneſſes and faintings, under 
the name of Eau de luce. It has 
been hitherto brought from Fraace. 
It is not quite limpid, for the oil of 
amber diſſolves only imperfectly in 
the ſpirit : it the volatile ſpirit be 
not exccedingly ſtrong, ſcarely any 
of the oil will be imbibed. 

The Eau de luce is not only uſed 
with the view of making an impreſ- 
fon on the noſe, but is taken in- 
ternally in the ſame caſes. It has 
likewiſe of late been celebrated as a 
remedy for the bite of the rattle- 
ſnake, when uſed internally, and 
applied externally to the wounded 
part. 


SRIRITUS CAMPHORA- 
TCS. 
Lond. 
Camphorated Spirit. 
Take of 
Camphor, ſour ounces; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
ints; 
Mix them, ſo that the camphor may 
de diſſolved. 


Or this we have already had oc- 
caſion to ſpeak in the preceding 
chapter under the title given to it by 
the Edinburgh college. 


EMULSIO OLEOSA SIM- 
PLEX. 
Gen. 
Simple oily Emulſion. 
Take of 
Almond oil, one ounce ; 
Syrup of althea, an ounce and a 
half ; 
Gum Arabic, half an ounce ; 
Spring water, ſix ounces. 
Mix, and make an emulfion accord- 
ing to art. 
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EMULSIO OLEOSA VOL 4- 


TILI1S. 
Gen. 
Volatile oily Emulſion. 


Take of 
Almond oil, an ounce and a half; 
Syrup of althca, one ounce; 
Gum arabic, half an ounce z 
Volatile alkaline ſalt, one dram ; 
Spring water, ſeven ounces. 
Mix them according to art. 


Born theſe are elegant and con- 
venient modes of exhibiting oil in- 
ternally. And under theſe forms it 
is often advantageouſly employed in 
caſes of cough, hoarſeneſs, and ſi- 
milar affections. By means of the 
alkali, a more intimate union of oil 
with water is obtained than can be 
had with the intermedium either of 
ſyrup or vegetable mucilage ; and 
in ſome caſes, the alkali both con 
tributes to anſwer the intention in 
view, and prevents the oil from ex- 
citing ſickneſs at ſtomach; But in 
other inſtances, the pungency which 
it imparts is diſagreeable to the pa- 
tient and unfavourable to the diſ- 
eaſe. According to theſe circum- 
ſtances, therefore, where an aily 
mixture is to be employed, the prac- 
titioner will be determined in his 
choice to have recourſe either to the 
one or the other formula. 


JULAPLUM ACIDUM. 
Gen. 

Acid Fulep. 

Take of 8 
Weak vitriolic acid, three drams; 
Simple ſyrup, three ounces ; 
Spring water, two pounds, 

Mix them. 


In this ſtate, the vitriolic acid is 
ſufficiently diluted to he taken with 
eaſe in conſiderable doſes. And it 
may thus be advantageouſly employs 
ed in various affections; concerning 


which 
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which we have already had occa- 


ſion to make ſome remarks in the 


Materia Medica, and which are to 
be anſwered, either by its action 
on the ſtomach, or on the ſyſtem in 


general. 
JULAPi|UM ZETHEREUM. 


Pure vitriolic æther, twoſcruples; 

Spring water, ſix ounces z 

Refined ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them according to art. 


ALTHOUGH it is in general pro- 
per that zther ſhould be diluted on- 
ly when it is to be immediately u- 
ſed, yet it is ſometimes neceſſary 
that it ſhould be put into the hands 
of the patient in the ſtate in which 
It 15 to be taken. In ſuch inſtances 
the preſent formula is a very proper 
one; for the addition of a little mu- 
cilage tends both to cover the pun- 
gency of the æther in the mouth, 
and to retain it in a ſtate of mixture 
with the water. 


JULAPIUM SUCCINATUM. 
Gen. 
Amber Julep. 

Take of Jul 
TinRure of amber, two drams ; 
Refined ſugar, half an ounce ; 
Spring water, ſix ounces, 

Mix them according to art. 


Ups this form the tincture of 
amber is fo far diluted and ſweeten- 
ed, as to form an agreeable mixture; 
and in this manner it may often be 


advantageouſly employed for coun- 


teracting nervous affections, and an- 
ſwering thoſe other purpoſes for 
which we have already mentioned 
tha: this article is had recourſe to in 


Freche. 


Part III. 
MIXTURA S. XLINA. 


RE Suec. 
Saline Mixture, cr Julep. 
Take of Jr 
Fixt vegetable alkali, three drams; 
River water, half a pound. 
To this lixivium IT 
Lemon juice, half a pound, or as 
much as is ſuſieient to ſaturate 
the alkali; 
Syrupof black currants,one ouuce, 


Tuts mixture is frequently pre- 
ſcribed in febrile diſcaſes as a means 
of promoting a flight diſcharge by 
the ſurface : For where the ſkin is 
parched with great increaſed heat, it 


generally operates as a gentle dia- 


phoretic. It often alſo promotes a 
diſcharge by the kidney, and is not 
unfrequently employed to reſtrain 
vomiting. With theſe intentions it 
is in daily uſe among Britiſh praQi- 
tioners, although it has no place in 
our pharmacopœias, from its being 
entirely an extemporaneouspreſcrip- 
tion, 


SOLUTIO MINERALIS AR. 
SENICI. 
Mineral Solution of Arſenic. 

Take of 
White arſenic, reduced to a ſub- 
tile powder, 

Fixed vegetable alkali, each ſixty- 
four grains; 
Diſtilled water, half a pint. 

Put them into a florentine flaſk, and 
let this be placed in a ſand heat, 
ſo that the water may boil gently 
till the arſenic be completely dil - 
ſolved ; then add to the ſolution 
when cold half an ounce of ſpiri: 
of lavender, and as much diſtilled 
water as to make the ſolution a- 
mount to a pint by meaſure, or 
fifteen ounces and an half by 
weight. 


Fox the introduction of this re. 
F med j 
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medy we are mdebted to Dr Fowler 
of Staſſord. We have already had 
occaſion to mention it when treat- 
ing of arſenic in the Materia Medi- 
ca: and we then obſerved, that if 
it be not preciſely the ſame, it 1s at 
leaſt ſuppuſed to be very analogous 
to a remedy which has had a very 
extenſive ale in ſome parts of Eng- 
land under the name of the Taſteleſs 
ague drop; and which has been 
employed with very great ſucceſs in 
the cure of obſtinate intermittents. 
But whether the preſent formula in 
any degree approaches to the taſte- 
leſs ague drop or not, there can be 
no doubt, from the concurring teſ- 
timony of many eminent practition- 
ers, that it is equally ſucceſsful in 
combating intermittents. For this 
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purpoſe it is given according to the 
age and other circumſtances of the 
patient in doſes from two to twenty 
drops, once, twice, or oftener in 
the courſe of the day : And its uſe 
has been found to be attended with 
remarkable ſucceſs, although with 
ſome patients even very {mall doſes 


have been found to excite ſevere vo- 


miting. Beſides diſtinctly marked 
intermittents, this ſolution has alſo 
been ſometimes ſucceſsful in obſti- 
nate periodicel headachs, and in cu- 
taneous affections of theleprouskind, 
reſiſting every other mode of cure. 
And perhaps in every caſe wherear- 
ſenic can be employed with ſafety or 
advantage internally, this prepara- 
tion is preferable to any other with 
which we ate yet acquainted, 


XXIII. 
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YRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 
of ſugar, made in water, or wa- 
tery or vinous infuſions, or in juices, 
They were formerly conſidered as 
medicines of much greater import - 
ance thaa they are thought to be at 
preſent, Syrups and diſlilled wa- 
ters were for ſome ages uſed as 
the great alteratives; inſomuch that 
the eyacuation of any peccant hu- 
mour was never attempted, till by 


© due courſe of theſe it had firſt been 


1 


ſuppoſed to be regularly prepared for 


expulſion, Hence aroſe the exuberant 


collection of both, which we meet 


with in pharmacopœias, and like er- 
rors have prevailed in each. Ag 
multitudes of diſtilled waters have 
been compounded from materials un- 
fit to give any virtue over the helm; 
ſo numbers of ſyrups have been pre- 
pared from ingredients, which in 
this form cannot be taken in ſuffi- 
cient doſes to exert their virtues; for 
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two thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſu- 
gar, and greateſt part of the remain- 
ing third is an aqueous fluid. 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 
garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy; and 
uſed for ſweetening draughts and 
Juleps, for reducing the lighter 
powders into bolufes, pills, or elec- 
tuaries, and other fimilar purpoſes. 
Some likewiſe may not improperly 
be confidered as medicines them- 
ſelves; as thoſe ofſaffron, buekthorn- 
berries, and ſome others. 


To the chapter on ſyrups the 
London college in their pharmaco- 
pœia have premiſed the following 
general obſervations. 

In the making of ſyrups, where 
we have not directed either the 
weight of the ſugar, or the manner 
in which it ſhould be diſſolved, this 
is to be the rule: 

Take of 
Double refined ſugar, twenty-nine 
ounces; 

Any kind of liquor, one pint. 
Diſſol ve the ſugar in the liquor, in 

a water bath; then ſet it aſide 


for twenty-four hours; take off 
the ſcum, and pour off the ſy- 
rup from the feces, if there be 
any. 


Tur following are the general 
rules which have commonly been 
given with reſpect to the preparation 


of ſy: ups. , 
Art the rules laid down formaking 


decoct ions are likewiſe to be ob 

ſerved in the decoctions for ſy- 
rups. Vegetablcz, both for de- 
coctions and infuſions, ought to 
be dry, unleſs they are expreſsly 
ordered otherwiſe. 

II. 

In both the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeias, only the 


Part III. 
pureſt or double refined ſugar is 


allowed. 


In the ſyrups preparedby boiling, 


it has been cuſtomary to perform the 


clarification with whites of eggs af- 
ter the ſugar had been difſolved in 
the decoction of the vegetable. This 
method is apparently injurious to 
the preparation; ſince not only the 
impurities of the ſugar are thus diſ- 
charged; but a conſiderable part 
tkewiſe of the medicinal matter, 
which the water had before taken 
up from the ingredients, is ſeparated 
along with them. Nor indeed is 
the clarification and deſpumation of 
the ſugar, by itſelf, very adviſable ; 
for its purification by this proceſs is 
not ſo perfect as might be expected: 
after it has undergone this proceſs, 

the refiners ſtill ſeparate from it a 

quantity of oily matter, which is 

diſagreeable to weak ſtomachs It 
appears therefore moſt eligible to 
employ fine ſugar for all the ſyrups; 
even the purgative ones ( whichhave 
been uſually made with coarfe ſu- 
gar, as ſomewhat coinciding with 
their intention) not excepted z for, 
as purgative medicincs are in gene- 
ral ungrateful to the ſtomach, it is 
certainly improper to employ an 
addition which increaſes their of- 
fenfiveneſs. 

III. 

Where the weight of the ſugar is 
not expreſſed, twenty- nine oun- 
ces are to be taken in every pint 
of liquor. Ihe ſugar is to be re- 
duced into powder, and diſſol- 
ved in the liquor by the heat of 
a water-bath, unleſs ordered o- 
therwiſe. 

Although in the formula of ſeveral 
of the ſyrups, a double weight of 
ſugar to that of the liquor 1s di- 
rected, yet leſs will generally be 
ſufficient. Firſt, therefore, diſ- 
ſolve in the liquor anequal weight 
of ſugar, then gradually add ſome 

more 
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more in powder, till a little re- 

mains undifſelved at the bottom, 

which is to be aſterwards incor- 

porated by ſetting the ſyrup in a 

water bath. 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
as much as the liquor is capable of 
keeping diſſolved in the cold: if 
there is more, a part of it will ſe- 
parate, and concrete into eryſtals, or 
candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will be 
ſubject to ferment, eſpecially in 
warm weather, and change into a 
vinous, or ſour liquor. If in cry- 
ſtalliſing, only the ſuperfluous ſugar 
beſeparated, it would be ofnoincon- 
venience ; but when part of the ſu- 
gar has candied, the remaining ſy- 
ruy is found to have an under pro- 
portion, and is as ſubject to fer- 
mentation as if it had wanted ſugar 
at ſirſt. 

IV. 


Copper - veſſels, unleſs they be well 
tinned ſhould not be employed iu 
the making of acid ſyrups, or 
ſuch as are compoſed ofthe juices 
of fruits. 

The confe&ioners, who are the 
moſt dexterous people attheſe kinds 
of preparations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new-tinning 
their veſſels, rarely make uſe of any 
other than copper ones untinned, in 
the preparation even of the moſt a- 
cid ſyrups, as of oranges and le- 
mons. Nevertheleſs, by taking due 
care, that their coppers be well 
ſcoured and perfectly clean, and 
that the ſyrup remain no longer in 
them than is abſolutely neceſſary, 
they avoid giving. it any ill taſte 
or. quality from the metal. This 
practice, however, is by no means 
to be recommended to the apothe- 
cary, | 


V. 

The ſyrup, when made, is to be ſet 
by till next day; if any ſaccha- 
rine cruſt appears upon the fur- 
face, it is to be taken off, 
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SYRUPUS ACETI. 
Edinb. 
Syrup of Vinegar. 

Take of 

Vinegar, two pounds and an half; 

Re fincd ſugar, three pounds and 
an half 

Boil them till a ſyrup be ſormed. 


Tuis is to be conſidered as ſimple 
ſyrup merely acidulated, and is by 
no means unpleaſant. It is often 
employed in mucilaginous mixtures, 
and the like; and on account of its 
cheapueſs it is often preferred to ſy- 
rup of lemons. 


 SYRUPUS ALT HATE. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Marſhmallow. 
Take of 

Freſh root of marſhmallow, brui- 
ſed, one pound; 
Double - refined ſugar, four pounds: 
Diſtilled water, one gallon. 
Poll the water with the marſhmal- 
low root to one half, and preſs 
out the liquor when cold. Set 
it by twelve hours; and, after 
the feces have ſubſided, pour off 
the liquor. Add the ſugar, and 
boil it to the weight of ſix 
pounds, 


Edin, 
Take of 
Marſhmallow roots, ſomewhat 
dried, nine ounces; * 
Water, ten pounds 
Pureſt ſugar, four pounds. 
Boil the water with the roots to the 
conſumption of one half, and 
ſtrain the liquor, ſtrongly expreſs- 
ing it. Suffer the ſtrained liquor 
to reſt till the feces have ſubſided; 
and when ĩt is free from the drege, 
add the ſugar; then boil ſo as t 
make a ſyrup. | 
Tus ſyrup of marſhmallows ſeems 
to have been a ſort of favputite a- 
þ . F — mong 
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mong Cifpenſatory writers, whohave 
taken great pains toalter and amend 
it, but have been wonderfully tender 
in retrenching any of its articles, In 
the laſt preſcription, it is lopt of its 
ſuperfluities, without any injury to 
its virtues. It is uſed chiefly in ne- 
phritic caſes, for ſweetening emol - 
lient decoctions, and the like: of 
itſelf it can do little ſervice, not- 
withſtanding the highopinion which 
ſome have entertained of it; for 
what can be expected from two or 
three ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup, when 
the decoction, from which two or 
three pounds are made, may be ta- 
ken at a draught or two? it is ſome- 
times uſeful in tickling coughs, by 
inviſcatingirritating matter diſtilling 
in the fauces: in this way it ſome- 
times affords conſiderable relief. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLI 
RUBRI. 
Lond. 
S Clove July. flower. 
FP ot of Clove Fuly fl 
Freſh clove July-flowers, the heels 
being cut off, two pounds; 
Bolling diſtilled water, fix pints. 
Macerate the flowers for twelve 
hours ina glaſs veſſel; and, in the 
ſtrained liquor, diſſolve the dou- 
ble refined ſugar, that it may be 
made a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 


RUM. 
Edin. | 
Syrups of Clove July flower. 
Take ＋ a Jef 


Clove July-flowers, freſh gather- 
ed and freed fromthe heels, one 
pound; | 

Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 

uarter; 
Ang water, four pounds. 
Macerate the flowers in the waterfor 
a night; then to the ſtrained li- 
. quor add the fu xeviouſty 
beat, and diſſolve i. gentle 
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heat, to make the whole into a 
ſyrup. 


Tarts ſyrup is of an agreeable fla. 
vour, and a fine red colour; and 
for theſe it is chieſly valued. Some 
have ſubſtituted foriit one eaſily pre- 
parable at ſeaſons when the flowers 
are not to be procured : an onnce 
of clove ſpice is infuſed for ſome 
days in twelve ounces of white 
wine, the liquor ſtrained, and, with 
the addition of twenty ounces of ſu- 
gar, boiled to a proper confiftence 
a little cochineal renders the colour 
of this ſyrup exactly ſimilar to thet 
prepared fromthe clove July-flower; 
and its flavour is of the ſame kind, 
though not ſo pleaſant. The abuſe 
may be readily detected by adding 
to a little of the ſyrup ſome alka- 
line ſalt or ley; which will change 
the genuine ſyrup toagreen colour; 
but in the counterfeit, it will make 
no ſuch alteration, only varying the 
ſhade of the red. 

As the beauty of the colour is a 
priucipal quality in this ſyrup, no 


force in the way ofexpreſſionſhould 


be uſed in ſeparating the liquor from 


the flowers. 


SYRUPUS COLCHICI, 
>. 
Syrup of Colchicum. 
Take of ms 
Colchicum root, freſh and ſuccu- 
lent, cut into ſmall pieces, oue 
ounce : þ 
Vinegar, ſixteen ounces: 
Pureſt ſugar, twenty - ſix ounces. 
Macerate the root in the vinega! 
two days, now and then ſhaking 
the reffel; then ſtrain it with 3 
gentle preſſure, To the {trained 
liquor add the ſugar, and boil 3 
little, ſo as to form a ſyrup. 


Tars ſyrup ſeems to be the bel 
preparation of the colchigum z great 
care is required to take up this rc. 

0 0 


I: 
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in the proper ſeaſon : and from er- 
rors of this Kind we are to aſcribe 
the uncertainty in the effects of this 
medicine as found in the ſhops. 
he ſyrup of colchicum is often 
ſucceſsfully employed as a diuretic, 
and may be taken fromadram or two 
to the extent of an ounce or more. 


SYRUPUS CORTICIS AU- 
RANTII. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Orange: peel. 
Take of 
Freſh outer-rind of Seville orau · 
ges, eight onnces ; 
Bolling diltilled water, five pints. 
Macerate for twelve hours in a cloſe 
veſſel ; and, in the ſtrained liquor, 
diſſolve double-refined ſugar to 
make a ſyrup. 


Edin. 
Take of 
Yellow rind of Seville orange - 
peel freſh, fix ounces; 
Boiling water, three pounds. 
Infuſe them for a night in a cloſe 
veſſel; then ſtrain the liquor ; let 
it ſtand to ſettle; and having 
poured it off clear from the ſedi- 
ment, diſſolve in it four pounds 
and a quarter of white ſugar, fo 
as to make it into a ſyrup with a 
gentle heat, 


In making this ſyrup, it is parti- 
eularly neceſſary that the ſugar be 
previouſly powdered, and difſolved 
in the infuſion with as gentle a heat 
as poſſible, to prevent the exhalation 
of the volatile parts of the peel. 
With theſecautions, the ſyrup proves 
a very elegant and agreeable one, 
poſſeſſing great ſhare of the fiue fla- 
Tour of the orange · peel. 


SYRUPUS CROCl. 
Lond. 


Syrup of Saffron. 


Syrupr. 
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Take of 
Saffron, one ounce. 
Boiling diſtilled water, one pint, 
Macerate the faffron, in the water, 
for twelve hours, in acloſe veſſel; 
and diſſolve double- refined ſu- 
gar in the ſtrained liquor that it 
may be made a ſyrup. 


SAFFRON is very well fitted for 
making a ſyrup, as in this form a 
ſufficient doſe of it is contained in a 
reaſonable compaſs. This ſyrup is 
at preſent frequently preſcribed ; it 
is a pleaſant cordial, and gives a fine 
colour to juleps. 


SYRUPUS SUCCI LIMONIS. 
Lond. 
Syrup af Lemon: juice. 
Take of | 
Lemon juice, ftrained, after the 
feces have ſubſided, two pints; 
Double-refined ſugar, fifty oun- 
ces. 
Diſſolve tlie ſugar, that it may be 
made a ſyrup. 


SYRIVPUS e SUCCO MALO- 
RUM LIMONIORUM. 
Edin. 

Syrup of Lemon. juice. 

Take of 72 ? 

Juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
afterwards ſtrained, two pounds 
aud a half, | 

Double refined ſugar, fifty oun- 
ces. 

Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS FRUCTUS MORI. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Mulberry-quice. 


SYRUPUS FRUCTUS RUBI 
IDEAL. 
Lond. 

Syrup of Raſpberry: juice. a 
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SYRUPUS FRUCTUS RIBIS Toke of 


NIGRI. 
Lond. 
Syrup e Black Currants. 
Theſe three are directed by the Lon- 
doa college to be prepared in the 
ſame manner as ſyrup of lemons, 
which immediately precedes them. 


ALL theſe four are very pleaſent 
cooling ſyrups; and with this in- 


tention they are occaſionally uſcd 


in draughts and juleps, for quench- 
ing thirſt, abating heat, &c. iu bi- 
lious or inflammatory diſtempers. 
"They are ſometimes likewiſe em- 
ployed in gargariſms for inflamma- 
tions of the month and tonſils. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
AUBL 
Lend. 
Syrup f the White Poppy. 
Take of 4 * 

Ihe heads of white poppies, dried, 
aud the ſeeds taken out, three 
pounds and an halt; 

Double refined ſugar, ſix pounds. 

Diſtilled water, eight gallons. 

Slice and bruiſe the heads, then boil 

them in the water, to three gal- 
lons, in a water-bath ſaturated 
with ſea ſalt, and preſs out the li- 
quor. Reduce this by boiling to 
about the meaſure of four pints, 
and ſtrain it while hot, firſt 
through a ſieve, then through a 
thin woolen cloth, and fet it a- 
fide for twelve hours, that the fe- 
ces may ſubtide, Boll the liquor, 
poured off from thefeces, to three 
pints, and diſſolve the ſugar in it 
that it may be made a ſyrup, 


8YRUPUS PAPAVERIS AL- 

BI, ſcu de MECONIO, vuigo 
DIACODION. 
Edin. 

Syrup of white Poppies, or of Meeo- 

nium, commonly called Diacodium. 


White poppy heads, dried, aud 
freed from the ſceds, two 
pounds ; 

Bolling water, thirty pounds ; 

Poreſt ſigar, ſour pounds. 

Macerate the bruiſed heads in the 
water for a night; next boil till 
only one-third part of the 1:g. or 
remain; then ſtrain it; exprets- 
ing it ſtrongly Bcil the ſtrain- 
ed liquor to the conſumption of 
one half, and ſtrain again; lat. 
ly, add the fugar, and boil to 2 

yrup. 

It may alſo be made by diſſolving in 
two pounds and a half of ſimple 
{yrup, one dram of the extract uf 
white poppies. 


Tuis fyrup, impregnated with 
the opiate matter of the poppy 
heads, is given to children in doſes 
of two or three drams; to adults 
from half an ounce to an ounce and 
upwards, for eafing pain, procuring 
reſt, aud anſwering the other inten- 
tions of mild opiates. Particular 
care is requiſite in its preparation, 
that it may be always made, 2s 
nearly as poſſible, of the ſame 
ſtrength ; and accordingly the cul 
leges have been very minute in theit 
deſeription of the proceſs. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ER- 


RATICI. 
Lond. 
Syrup of the red Poppy. 
Take of : 


The freſh flowers of the wild, or 
red, puppy, four pounds; 
Boiling diſtilled water, four pints 
and an bot. | 
Put the flowers, bydegrees, intothe 

boiling water, in a water-bath, 
conſtantly ftirring them. After 
this, the vetſel being taken out 
of the bath, macerate for twelve 
hours ; then preſs out the liquor, 

4 
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and ſet it apart, that the feces 
may ſubſide. Laſtly, make it 
into a ſyrup, with double-rehiued 


ſugar. 


Tus deſign of putting the ſfow- 
ers into builing water in a water- 
bath is, that they may be a little 
ſcalded, ſo as to ſhrink enough to 
be all immergedin the water; with- 
out this artitice, they can ſcarcely be 
all got in: but they are no longer to 
be continued over the fire than till 
this effect is produced, leſt the li- 
quor become too thick, and the ſy- 
rup rendered ropy. 

This ſyrup bas been recommend- 
ed in diſorders of the breaſt, coughs, 
ſpitting of blood, pleurifies, and o- 
ther diſeaſes, both as an emoltient 
and as an opiate. It is one of the 
lighteſt of the opiate medicines; and 
in this reſpe& ſo weak, that ſome 
have doubted of its having any a- 
nodyne quality. We indeedprefume, 
that it might be very ſafely ſuper- 
ſeded altogether; and accordingly 
it has now no place either in the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopœia, or ſome of 
the bett foreign ones, though (till 
retained by the London college. 


SYRUPUS ROSE. 
Lond. 


Roje-ſyrup. 
Take of 
The dricd leaves of the damaſk 


"ole, ſeven vunces; 
Double-refined ſugar, fix pounds; 
Boiling diſtilled water, four pints. 

Macerate the toſe leaves in 
water for twelve hours, and 
itrain, Evaporate the ſtrained li 
quor to two pints and an half, and 
add the ſugar, that it may be 
made a ſyrup. 


 SYRUPUS ROSARUM 
PALLIDARUM. 
Edin. 
Syrup of pale Roſes. 
2 
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Take of 
Pale roſes, freſh gathered, one 
pound; 
Boiling water, four pounds; 
White ſugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water for 
anight; thentotheliquorſtrained, 
and freed from the dregs, add the 
ſugar ; and boil them intoa ſyꝛ up. 
This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
from the liquor remaining after 
the diſtillation of roſe-water, de- 
purated from its feces. 


Tus liquor remaining after the 


diſtillation of roſes (provided the 


ſtill has been perfectly clean, is as 
proper for making this ſyrup 88 a 
freſh infuſion ; for the diftillation 
only collects thoſe volatile parts 
which are diſſipated in the air while 
the infuſion is boiling to its eonſiſt- 
ence: This ſyrup is an agreeable 
and mild purgative for children, in 
the dofe of half a ſpoonful, or a 
ſpoonful. It likewiſe proves gently 
laxative to adults; and with this in- 
tention may be of tervice in coſtive 
habits. Its principal uſe is in ſolu- 
tive glyſters. 


SYRUPUS e ROSIS SICCIS. 
Edin. 
Syrup of dry Roſes. 
Take of” A 
Red roſes, dried, ſevenounces; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Boiling water, five pounds 
Infuſe the roſes in the water for a 
night, then boil them a little 3 
{tain oat the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar, boil them to the 
conſiſlence of a ſyrup, 


Tris ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent: but is principally 
valued on account of its red colour. 
he London college have omitted 
it, having retained others at leaſt e- 


qual to it in that reſpect. 
SY« 
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SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. 
Edin. 
Syrup of Squills, 

Take of n 

Vinegar of ſquills, two pounds; 
White ſugar, three pounds and a 

half. 

Make them into a ſyrup with a 

gentle heat. 


Tuis ſyrup was formerly prepar- 
ed with ſome ſpices, intended to al- 
eviate the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills. 
But while they had not this effect, 
they often counteracted the inteu- 
tion in view, aud are there tore omit- 
ted. It is uſed chiefly in doſes of 
a ſpoonful or two, for promoting 
expectoration, which it does very 


powerfully. 


_ SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, ſive 
COMMUNIS. 
Edin. 
Simple or common Syrup. 

Take of 

Pureſt ſugar, fifteen parts 

Water, eight parts. 
Let the ſugar be diſſolved by a gen- 

tle heat. 


Tuts preparation is a plain li- 
quid ſweet, void of flavour or co- 
tour. It is convenient for ſun- 
dry purpoſes where theſe qualities 
are not wanted, or would be excep- 
tionable. 


SYRUPUS SPINA. CER- 
VINE. 
Z. ond. 
Syrup of Buckthorn. 
Take of 
The juice of ripe and freſh buck- 
thorn berries, one gallon ; 
Ginger, bruiſed one ounce ; 
All-ſpice, powdered, one ounce 
and an half; 
Double - refined ſugar, ſeven 
pounds, 
Set by the juice for ſome days, that 
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the feces may ſubſide, and firain, 
Macerate the ginger and all-fpice 
in a pint of the ftrafned juice, for 
four 3 and ſtrain. Boil away 
the reſt of the juice to three pints; 
then add that part of the juice in 
which the ginger and all. ſpice 
have been macerated; and, lait- 
ly, the ſugar, that it may be made 
a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS e RHAMNO CA- 
THARTICO ſu e SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Buckthorn, 
Take of 72 
The juice of ripe buckthorn ber- 
ries, depurated, ſeven pounds 
and a half; 

White ſugar, three pounds and 2 
half. 

Boil them to the confiſtence of a 


ſyrup. 


Born theſe preparations, in do- 
ſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, ope- 
rate as briſk cathartics. The prin- 
cipal inconveniences attending them 
are, their being very unpleaſant, and 
their occaſioning a thirſt and dry» 
neſs of the mouth and fauces, and 
ſometimes violent gripes : theſe et- 
fects may be prevented by drinking 
freely of water-gruel, or other 
warm liquids, during the operation, 
The unzratefulneſs ofthe buckthorn 
is endeavoured to be remedied in 
the firſt of the above preſcriptions, 
by the addition of aromatics, which, 
however, are fcarcely ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. The ſecond alſo had 
formerly an aromatic material for 
the ſame intention, a dram of the 
eſſential oil of cloves ; which be- 
ing found jineffectual, is now re- 
jected. 


SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Balſam of Tolu. 
| Take 


T. 


B. 


2 


ke 


Chap. 23. 


Take of 

The balſam of Tolu, eight oun- 
ces; 
Dittilled water, three pints. 

Boil for two hours. Mix with the 
liquor, ſtrained after it is cold, the 
dou+le refined ſugar, that it may 
be made a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. 
Eim, 
Balſamic Syrup. 

Take of | 

Simple ſyrup, juſt made, and warm 

from the fire, two pounds ; 
Tincture of Balſam of Tolu, one 
ounce. 

When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ſtir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfectly unit- 
ed. 


Tuis laſt method of making the 
balſamic ſyrup was dropt in one of 
the preceding editions of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, on a com- 
plaint that the ſpirit ſpoĩled the taſte 
of the ſyrup; which it did in a great 
degree when the tincture was drawn 
with malt-ſpirits, the nauſeous oil 
which all the common malt-ſp:rits 
are accompanied with communicat- 
ing that quality; and this was par- 
ticularly the caſe when the ſpiritu- 
ons part was evaporated from the ſy- 
mp, as was directed in the former 
edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
peia, Particular care therefore 
ſhoul4 be taken, that the ſpirit, 
employed for making the tincture, 
be perfectly clean, and well rectified 
from all ill flavour. 

The intention of the contrivers of 
the two foregoing proceſſes ſeems to 
have been ſomewhat different. In 
the firſt, the more ſubtile and fra- 
grant parts of the halſam are extrac- 
ted from the groſſer reſinous matter, 
and alone retained in the ſyrup: the 
other ſyrup contains the whole ſub- 
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ſtance of the balſam in larger quan- 
tity. They are both moderately im- 
pregnated with the agreeable flavour 
of the balſam. 

In ſome pharmacopœias, a ſyrup 
of this kind 1s prepared from a tinc- 
ture of balſam of Peru, with roſe- 
water, and a proper quantity of {u- 


gar. 


SYRUPUS VIOLE. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Violets, 
Take of 
The freſh petals of the violet, two 
pounds; 
Boiling dittilled water, five pints. 
Macerate for twenty four hours; af. 
terwards ſtrain theliquor, without 
prefling, through thin linen. Add 
refined ſugar, that it may be 
made a ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS VIOLARUYM. 
Zain. 
Syrup of Violets. 

Take of "YE 
Freſh violets, one pound ; 
Boiling water, four pounds, 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 
half, 

Macerate the violets in the water for 
twenty-four hours in a glafs, or at 
lealt a glazed earthen veſſel, cloſe 
covered; then ſtrain without ex- 
preſſion, and to the ſtrained liquor 
add the ſugar, powdered, and 


make into a ſyrup. 


Tas ſyrup is of a very agreeable 


flavour; and in the quantity of a 
ſpoonful or two proves to children 
gently laxative. It is apt to loſe, in 
keeping, the elegant blue colour, for 
which it is chiefly valued; and hence 
ſome have been induced to counter- 
feit it with materials whoſe colour is 
more permanent. 'This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered, by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpected fyrup any acid 
or alkaline liquor. If the ſyrup be 
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genuine, the acid will change its 
blue colour to a red, and the alkali 
will change it to a green; but if 
counterfeit, theſe changes will not 
bappen. It is obvious, from this 
mutability of the colour of the vio 

let, that the preſcriber would be de- 
ceived if he ſhould expect to give any 
blue tinge to acidulated or alkaliſcd 


juleps or mixtures, by the addition 


of tne blue ſyrup. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
| Lond. 
Syrup of Ginger. 
Take of 8 
Ginger, bruiſed, four ounces ; 
Boiling diſt illed water, three pints. 
Macerate for four hours, aud ſtrain; 
then add refined ſugar, that it 
may be m ade a ſyrup. 


Edin. 

Take of 
Powdered giager, three ounces ; 
Boiling water, four pounds ; 
Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a 

half, 

Macerate the ginger in the water in 
a cloſe veſſel, for twenty-four 
hours; then tothe liquor trained, 
and freed from the feces, add the 
powdered ſugar, and make them 
into a ſyrup. | 


 Tnrzse are agreeable and mode- 
rately aromatic ſyrups, lightly im- 
pregnated with the flavour and vir- 
tues of the ginger. «» 


SYRUPUS ACIDUS. 
Gm. 
Acid Syrnp. 
Take of 
Weak ſpirit of vitriol, two drams; 
Syrup of lemons, x undes. 


Mix them. 


Wurz we with to cbtain a ſy- 
rup, no: only ſtrongly acidulat ed, 


ng 
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but alſo powerfully aſtringent, this 
formula may be conſidered as well 
ſuited to anf wer the purpole. 


SYRUPUS ALEALINUS, 
Gen. 
Aluline Syrup. 
Take of 
Salt of tartar, three drams; 
Simple ſyrup, fix ounces, 
Mix them 


Ix this ſyrup we have in ſome 
degree the converſe of the pre- 
ceding ; and it may be uſefully cm- 
ploycd, either for the deſtruction oft 
acid in the ſtomach, or for the tor. 
mation of neutral or eſſerveſcen: 


mixtures. 


STRUPUS ALLIT. 
FSuec. 
Syrup of Garlic, 

Take of * 

The freſh-root of garlic, ſliced, 

one pound ; 

Boiling water, two pounds. 
Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 

an hour; add to the ſtrained l- 

quor, - 
| Refined ſugar, two pounds. 
Boll them to a ſyrup. 


Tuis ſyrup formerly held a place 
in our pharmacopœias, and was re- 
commended for promoting expecto- 
ration, in caſes of chronic catarrh, 
and other affections of tne breal: : 
But, as well as the oxymel ex alio, it 
is new baniſhed from them; and 
there can be little doubt that the 
ſame intentions may in general be 
anſwered by leſs difagreeable medi- 
cines. Yet where we wiſh to em- 
ploy garlic in a watery menilru- 


um, this formula is perhaps one 


of the belt under which it can 
be exhibited. 


SYRUPUS 


D 


Chap. 23. 
SYRUPUS AMYGDALINUS. 


Suec. 
Syrup of Almonds. 

Take of 
Sweet almonds, one pound; 
Bitter almonds, two drams. 

Let the almonds be blanched and 
beat in a {tone mortar, with a 
wooden peſtle ; then by degrees 
add barley-water, two pounds 
ſtrain the liquor, and form it into 
a ſyrup, with as much double- 
refined ſugar as may be neceſſa- 
ry. 


Tur agrzeable flavour of the al- 
monds, is in this formula communi— 
cated to a ſyrup, which may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed to ſweeten 
mixtures, or to form a pleaſant drink 
when diffuſed in water; and the 
favour is not a little improved by 
the addition of the proportion of bit- 
ter almonds here directed. But even 
theſe cannot be ſuppoſed to commu» 
nicate any active quality to this ſy- 
rup, as they are employed in fo ſinall 
a quantity; and [till leſs is to be ex- 
pected from the ſweet almonds, 
which cau communicate little more 
to the ſyrup than their mild oil. 


SYRUPUS CINNAMOMl. 
Roſs. 
Syrup of Ciunamon. 

Take of NYE 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, five ounces ; 
Spirituous cinnamon - water, two 

pounds. 

Digeſt them in a cloſe glaſs veſſel for 
twenty-four hours; then add to 
the {trained liquor double - refined 
ſugar, three pounds; boil it to a 
ſyrup. 


T:.1s ſyrup is ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with the cinnamon; and where 
we with to ſweeten any mixture, at 
the ſame time adding to it an a- 

reeable aromatic, it 1s perhaps 
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one of the beſt articles we can ems 


ploy. 
SYRUPUS EMETICUS. 


Brun. 

Emetic Syrup. 

Take of OY 
Glaſs of antimony, finely pow- 

dered, two drams ; 

Rheniſh wine, twelve ounces. 

Let them be digeſted for three days 
in a gentle heat, then ſtrain the 
liquor through paper, and mix 
with the {trained liquor thirty 
ounces of double-retingd ſugar, 
Let it be formed into a ſyrup and 

kept in a cloſe veſſel. 


Tura can be no doubt of this 
ſyrup being ftrongly impregnated 
with the emetic quality of the auti- 
mouy ; and it will at leaſt have fo 
far the advantage of being very a- 
greeable to the taſte, that it may be 
readily taken by very young people. 
But every good eflect to be obtained 
from it way be had with more cer- 
tainty, by adding to ſimple ſyrup 
any quantity that may be thought 
neceſſary of the tartarus antimonia- 
lis, previouſly diſſolved in a ſmall 
proportion of water, 


SYRUPUS HYDRARGYRI. 
a Sue . 
Syrup of Quickſilver. 


Take of 


Purified quickfilver, one dram; 

Gum arabic, three drams ; 

Roſe water, as much as ſufficient 
for reducing the gum to a mu- 
cus. 

Let them be rubbed in a mortar, till 
the quiekſilver totally diſappears; 
then by degrees mix with it timple 
ſyrup four ounces. 


Is this we have a preparation fi- 
milar to the mercurial ſolution of Dr 
Plenck, formerly mentioned ; and 


which 
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which, while it does not poſſeſs any formerly urged agaiuſt that prepara. 
ether advantage than mere ſweetneſs tion. 


er tate, is liable to the obie ions 
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HE more fixed parts of vege- MEL ROSE. 
tables, diſſolved in watery li- Lond. 
quors, may be thence transferred Honey of Roſes. 
into honey, by mixing the honcy Take of v 
with the watery decoction or juice Dried red-roſe buds, with the co 
of the plant, and boiling them toge- heels cut off, four ounces ; 22 
ther till the aqueous part has exha- Boiling diſtilled water, three thi 
ed, and the honey remains of its pints; ref 
original conſiſtence. Honey has Clarified honey, five pounds. 0 
not probably however, any very Macerate the role leaves in the wa- * 
peculiar advantage over ſugar; and ter for ſix hours; then mix the * 
it is liable to many inconveniences honey with the ſtrained liquor, ule 
which ſugar is free from : in parti- and boil the mixture to the thick- By 
cular, it is much more liable to run neſs of a ſyrup. apf 
into fermentation, and in many con- 50 
fitutions produces gripes, and often Tuis preparation is not unfre- ed 
violent effects: The Edinburgh col- quently uſed as a mild cooling * 
lege have therefore rejected the whole detergent, particularly in garg _ 
of the oxymels from theirlaſt edition riſms for ulcerations and inflamma- * 
of the pharmacopœia. And the tion of the mouth and tonſils. The 
number of preparations with ho- roſe-buds here uſed ſhould be haſtily 
ney in moſt of the foreign pharma- dried; the deſign of doing fo 15 
copœias is now much diminiſhed. that they may the better preſerve 12 
Still, however, there are ſeveral much their aſtringency. - 


employcd by practioners of emi- 
gence ; and of courſe retained in MEL 
the London pharmacopdla. 
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MEL SCILLE. 
Lond 
Honey of Squills. 

Take of 

Clarified honey, three pounds; 

Tincture of ſquills, two pints 
Boil them in a glaſs veſſel to the 

thickneſs of a ſyrup. 


Tus honey will here he impreg- 
nated with all the active parts of the 
ſquills which the tincture before con- 
tained, and may be employed as an 
uſcful expeQorant or diuretic, 


OXYMEL AtuGmISs. 
Lond. 
Oxymel of Verdegris. 
Take of 
Prepared verdegris, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, ſeven ounces ; 
Clariſied honey, fourteen ounces. 
Diſſolve the verdegris in the vinegar, 
and ſtrain it through linen; then 
add the honey, and boil the whole 
to a proper thicknels. 


Tuis is an improvement of what 
was formerly known in our pharma- 
eopœias under the title of Mel E- 
gyptiacum 5 Which, however, was, as 
then prepared, very uncertain with 
reſpect to ſtrength. It is uſed only 
externally for cleanſing foul ulcers, 
and keeping down fungous fleſh. It 
is alſo often ſerviceable in venereal 
ulcerations of the mouth and tonſils: 
But there is ſome danger from its 
application to places from the ſitua- 
tion of which it is apt to be ſwallow- 
ed; for even a ſmall quantity of 
verdegris paſſing into the ſtomach 
may be productive of diſtreſſing, if 
not deleterious, effects. 


OXYMEL COLCHICI. 
Lond. 
Oxymel of Meadow Saffron. 
ake of 


The freſh root of meadow-ſaf- 


4 A 
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fron, cut into thin ſlices, one 

ounce; 
Diſtilled vinegar, one pint; 
Clarified honey, two pounds. 

Macerate the root of meadow-ſaf- 

fron, with the vinegar, in a glaſs 
veſſel, with a gentle heat, for 
forty-eight hours. Strain the li- 
quor, preſſed out ſtrongly from 
the root, and add the honey. 
Laſtly, boil the mixture, fre- 
quently ſtirring it with a wooden 
ſpoon, to the thickneſs of a {y- 
rup. 


Tas oxymel may be confidered 
as very analogous to the ſyrupus col- 
chici of which we have already made 
ſome obſervations. Under this form 
it was firſt introduced by Dr Stoerk. 
And although with certain conftitu- 
tions the ſyrup is unqueſtionably 
preferable, yet it well deſerves a 
place in our pharmacopœias, as be- 
ing an active medicine, 


OXYMEL SCILLA. 
Lond. 
Oxymel of Squille. 

Take of pon FIN 

Clarified honey, three pounds ; 

Vinegar of ſquills, two pints, 
Boil them in a glaſs veſſel, with a 

{low fire, to the thickneſs of 2 


ſyrup. 


Tur honey was formerly employ. 
ed for this preparation unclarified, 
and the ſcum, which in ſuch caſes 
ariſes in the boiling, taken off; by 
this means the impurities of the ho- 
ney were diſcharged ; but ſome of 
the medicinal parts of the ſquills, 
with which the vinegar was impreg- 
nated, were alſo ſeparated. For this 
reaſon the college of London have 
now judiciouſly ordered the honey 
for all theſe kinds of preparations 
to be previouſly clarified by itſelf, 
Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful a- 

perient, 


| 
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perient, detergent, and expectorant, 
and of great ſervice in humozal aſth - 
mas, coughs, and other diſorders 
where thick phlegm abounds. It is 
given in doſes of two or three drams, 
along with ſome aromatic water, as 
that of cinnamon, to prevent the 
great nauſea which it would other- 
wiſe be apt to excite. In large do- 
ſes, it proves emetic. 


OXYMEL SIMPLER. 
Lond. 
Simple Oxymel. 
Take of 3 
Clarified honey, two pounds; 
Diſtilled vinegar, one pint. 
Boil them in a glaſs veſſel, with 2 
ſlow fire, to the thickneſs of a 


ſyrup. 


Tuis preparation may be conſi- 
dered as analogons to the ſyrupus 
aceti of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. It is not inferior in efficacy 
to many more elaborate compoſi- 
tions. It is an agreeable, mild, cool- 
ing medicine. It is often uſed in 
cooling, detergent, gargariſms, and 
not unfrequently as an expectorant. 


OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Dan. 
Oxymel of Garlic. 
Take of 
Garlic, cut in ſlices, an ounce 
and a half; 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each two 
drams ; 
Clarified honey, ten ounces 
Vinegar, half a pint. 
Boil the vinegar for a little time, 
with the ſeeds bruiſed, in a gla- 
zed earthen veilel; then add the 
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garlic, and cover the veſſel cloſe 
when grown cold, preſs out the 
liquor, and diflolve in it the ho- 
ney by the heat of a water-bath. 


Tuis oxymel is recommended for 
attenuating viicid juices, promoting 
expectoration, and the fluid fecrr-. 
tions in general. It is doubtleſs 2 
medicine of conſiderable efficacy, 
though very unpleaſant, the flavour 
of the garlic prevailing, notwith- 
ſtanding the addition of the aroma- 
tic ſeeds. | 


OXYMEL PECTORALE. 
Brun. 
Peftoral Oxymel. 

Take of | 
Elecampane roots, one ounce ; 
Orris root, half an ounce; 

Gum ammoniacum, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, half a pint ; 

Clarified honey, one pound; 
Water, three pints. 

Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till one-third 
is waſted : then ſtrain off the li- 
quor ; let it ſtand to ſettle ; and 
having poured it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the honey and 
the ammoniac, previouſly diſ- 
ſolved 1n the vinegar. Mix them 
together, by gently boiling them. 


Tus title of this compoſition ex- 
preſſes its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diforders of the 
breaft that proceed from a load of 
viicid phlegm and obſtructions of 
the pulmonary veſſels. Iwo or three 
ſpoonfuls may be taken every night 
and morning, and continued tor 
ſome time, 


CHAP, 
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HIS form receives ſuch mate- 

rials only as are capable of be- 
ing ſufficiently dried to become pul- 
veriſable, without the loſs of their 
virtue, There are many ſubſtances, 
however, of this kind, which cannot 
be conveniently taken in powder: 
bitter, acrid, fetid drugs, are tao 
diſagreeable : emollient and mucila- 
ginous herbs and roots are too bul- 
ky : pure gums cohere, and become 
tenacious in the mouth; fixt alka- 
line ſalts liquefy on expoſing the 
compoſition to the air ; and volatile 
alkalies exhale. Many ot the aroma- 
tics, too, ſuffer a greater loſs of 
their odorous principle when kept 
in powder ; as in that form they no 
doubt expoſe a much larger ſurface 
to the air, 

The doſe of powders, in extem- 
poranevus preſcription, is generally 
about halfa dram : it rarely exceeds 
a whole dram ; and is not often leſs 
than a ſcruple. Subſtances which 
produce powerful effects in ſmaller 
doſes are not truſted to this form, 
unleſs their bulk be increaſed by ad- 
ditions of Jeſs efficacy ; thoſe which 
require to be given in larger ones 
ace better fitted for other os 


4 
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The uſual vehicle for taking the 
lighter powders, is any agreeable 
thin liquid. The ponderous pow- 
ders, particularly thoſe prepared 
from metallic ſubſtances, require a 
more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups ; 
for from thin ones they ſoon ſubſide. 
reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe are moft 
commodiouſly taken in thick li- 
quors : in thin ones, they are apt to 
run into lumps, which are not eaſily 
again ſoluble, 


General Rules for making Powders, 


I. 
Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be mixed in the compoſi- 
tion of powders: the ſtalks and 
corrupted parts of plants are to be 

ſeparated. , 
\ 


The dry aromatics ought to be 


ſprinkled, during their pulveri- 
zation, with a few drops of any 
proper water. 
| III. 
The moiter aromatics may be dried 
with avery gentle heat, before they 
are committed to the mortar, 


A 2 | IV. Gums 
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IV. 

Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as 
are difficultly pulveriſable, ſhould 
be pounded along with the drier 
ones, that they may paſs the ſieve 
together. 

V. 

No part ſhould be ſeparated for uſe, 
until the whole quantity put into 
the mortar has paſſed the ſieve, 

and the ſeveral fiftings mixed to- 
gether; for thoſe parts of the 
ſubject, which are firſt powder- 
ed, may prove different, at leaſt 


in degree of efficacy, from the 
reſt, 
VI. 


Powders of aromatics are to be pre- 
pared only in ſmall quantities at 
a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels 
very cloſely ſtopt. | 


Ir powders are long kept, and not 
carefully ſecured from the air, their 
virtue is in a great meaſure deſtroy- 
ed, altho* the parts in which it con- 
ſiſts ſnould not in other circumſtan- 
ces prove volatile. Thus, though the 
virtues of ipecacuanha are ſo fixt as 
to remain entire even in extracts 
made with proper menſtrua, yet if 
the powdered root be expoſed for a 
long time to the air, it loſes its eme · 
tic quality. 


PULVIS ALOE TICVUS. 
Lond. 
Aloetic Powder. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one pound; 

White canella, three ounces. 
Rub them ſeparately to powder, 

and then mix them, 


Tuis compoſition has long been 
| known in the ſhops under the title 
of Hiera picra. It furniſhes us wit, 
an uſeful aloetic purgative, the ca- 
nella operating as a good corrigent 
for the aloes. But it is more fre- 
quently employed as the baſis of <- 
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lectuaries, or pills, or of a tincture, 
which was for a long time diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Sacred 


tinfture. 


PULVIS ALOETICUS CUM 
| FERRO. 
Lond. 
Aloetic Powder with Tron. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, an 
ounce and an half ; 
Myrrh, powdered, two ounces ; 
Dry extract of gentian ; 
Vitriolated iron, of each, in pow- 
der, one ounce, 


Mix them. 


Ix this powder we have an aloe- 
tic 'and chalybeate conjoined. Tt 
conſiſts of nearly the ſame articles 
which formerly entered the compo- 
ſition of the Pilulæ Eephracticæ 
Chalybeatz, .as they were called; 
and it 1s perhaps more frequently 
employed when brought to the form 
of pills by means of ſyrups, than 
in powder : But in either way it is 
an uſeful medicine, and is particu- 
larly employed with advantage in 
caſes of obſtructed menſtruation. 


PULVIS ALOETICUS CUM 
GUAIATO. 
Lond. 
Alnetic Powder with Guaiacum. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce and 
an half; 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce ; 
Aromatic powder, half an ounce. 
Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum 
ſeparately to poder; then mix 
all the ingredients together, 


In the guaiacum, as well as the 


aloes, we have a warm gummi-refi- 


nous purgative; and both are cor- 
rected, as well as more minutely di- 
vided, from their combination with 


the aromatias. This therefore fur- 
| niſhes 
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niſhes us with an uſeful purgative : 
But when taken only in {mall doſes, 
its chief effect is that of promoting 
perſpiration. It is, however, 
more frequently employed in the 
form of pills than in the ſlate of 
poweer; and indeed it conſiſts of 
nearly the ſame ingredients Which 
conſtituted the Pilulæ aromaticæ of 
the former edition of the London 


pharmacopœia. 


PULVIS AROMATICUS. 
Lond. 
Aromatic Powder. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, two ounces ; 

Smaller cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 

Ginger, 

Long pepper, of each one ounce. 
Rub them together to a powder. 


PULVIS DIAROMA'TON, five 
SPECIES AROMATICXE. 
Edinb. 
Aromatic powder, or Aromatic 
Species. 
Take of 
Nutmegs, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, of each two ounces. 
Beat them together into a powder, 
to be kept in a phial well ſhut, 


Born theſe compoſitions are a- 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines; and 
as ſuch may be uſefully taken in cold 
phlegmatic habits and decayed con- 
ſtitutions, for warming the ſtomach, 
promoting digeſtion, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of theviſcera. The doſe 
is from ten grains to a ſeruple and 
upwards, The firſt is conſiderably 
the warmeſt. This principally ariſes 
from the quantity of long pepper 
which it contains; but it is perhaps 
to he doubted whether from this ar- 
ticle any advantage be derived: and 
a powder not inferiorto either might, 
we think, be formed by ſubſtituting 
callia for the cinnamon employed by 
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the one college, or the nutmegs by 
the other. . 


PULVIS ASARI COMPOSI. 
108. 
Lond. 
Compound powder of A ſarabacca. 
Take of 
The dry leaves of aſarabacca, 
Sweet marjoram, 
Syrian herb ma- 
ltich, 
Dry flowers of lavender, of each 
one ounce. 
Powder them together. 


PULVIS STERNUTATO- 
RIUS, five CEPHALICUS. 
Edin. 

Sternutatory, or Cephalic Powder. 

Take of 
Ihe leaves of aſarum, three parts; 
Marjoram, one part. 

Beat them together into a powder. 


TrouGn the former of theſe 
powders be more compounded than 
the latter, yet they differ very little. 


They are both agreeable and effica- 


cious errhines, and ſuperior to moſt 
of thoſe uſually ſold under the name 
of herb ſnuff. They are often em- 
ployed with great advantage in ca- 
les of obſtinate headach, and of oph- 
thalmias reſiſting other modes of 
cure. Taken under the form of ſnuſſ 
to the extent of five or fix grains at 
bed-time, they will operate the ſuc- 
ceeding day as a powerful errhine, 
inducing frequent ſneezing, but {ill 
more a large diſcharge from the 
noſe. It is, however, neceſſary, du- 
ring their operation, to avoid expo- 
ſure to cold. 


PULVIS e CERUSSA. 
Lond. 
Powder of Ceruſſe. 
Take of 
Ceruſſe, five ounces ; 
Sargcoll, one eunce and an half; 


Tra; 
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Tragacanth, half an ounce. 
Rub them together into powder. 


Tuis compoſition is the Trochiſci 
42 of Rhazes brought back to its 
original fmplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the 
ncedleſs trouble of making it into 
ixaches, It is employed for exter- 
nal purpoſes, as in collyria, lotions, 
end injections, for repelling ac1imo- 
nious llumours; and in inflammat ions. 


PULVIS e CHELIS CAN. 
CRO RUM COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 

Compound Powder of Crabs claws. 

Take of . 
Crabs claws, prepared, one pound; 
Chalk, 
Red coral, each, prepared, three 
OUNCES. 
Mix them. 


Txtss powders have loft ſeveral 
of their ingredients, without any 1n- 
jury to their virtues ; and poſſibly 
they would ſtill bear a farther re- 
duction; for the crabs eyes and 
chalk are by themſclves at leaſt as 
effectual as any compoſition of them 
with coral: And perhaps every pur- 
poſe to be obtained from them may 
be accompliſhed by a more {imple 
abſorbent, as the Pulvis cretaceus, 
afterwards to be mentioned, or the 
powder of the Lapilli cancrorum. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERVEZ 
| COMPOSITU>. 
; Lond. 
Compornd Powder of Coutrayerua. 
Jake of 
Coutrayerva, powdered, five oun- 
ces; 
Compound powderofcrabs- cla ws, 
one pound and an hall. 
Mix them. ä 


Tuis powder was forme y direc- 
ted to be made up into baue with 
2 
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water, and was then called LAris 
CONTRAYERV ; a piece of trouble 
now laid aſide as needleſs, for it was 
neceſſary to reduce the balls inty 
powder again before they could be 
uſed. Nor did that form contribute, 
as has been imagined, to their pre- 
ſervation ; for it isſcareely to be ſup. 
poſed that the powder will lote 
more by being kept fora reaſonable 
length of time in a cloſe-ttopt glak, 
than the balls will in the humecta- 
tion with water, and exficcation in 
the air, before they are fit for being 
put by to keep. This medicine has 
much better claim to the title ot 
an alexipharmac and ſudorific tha 
the foregoing compoſitions. Ihe 
contrayerva by itſelf proves very icr- 
viceable in low fevers, where the vi 
vitze 1s weak, and a diaphoreſis tobe 
promoted. It is poſſible, that thc 
crabs-claws are of no farther 
ſervice than as they divide this pow- 
erful ingredient, and make it fit 
more eaſily ou the ſtomach. 


PULVIS e CRETA COMPO. 
SITUS. 
. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk. 

Take o 

Prepared chalk, half a pound; 

Cinnamon, four ounces ; 

Tormentil, 

Gum arabic, of each, three ounces 
Long pepper, half an ounce, 
Powder them ſeparately, and mix 

them. 


PULVIS CRETACEUS. 
Edinb. 
Chalk Poruder. 
Take of 
White chalk prepared, four our 
TE: 
Nutmeg, half a dram ; 
Cinnamon, one dram, 
Mix and make them into a powder: 
which may ſupply the place of 
the Cardialgic troches. 


Tus 


2 


M 
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Tus addition of the aromatics in 
the above tormula, coincides with 
the general intention of the remedy 
which is indicated for weakneſs and 
acidity in the ſtomach; and in 
looſeneſs from acidity. 


PULVIS e CRETA COMPO. 
SITUS CUM OPIO. 
Lond. 

Compound Powder of Chalk with 


Cpium. 
Take of 
Compound powder of chalk, 
eight ounces z 
Hard purified, opium, powdered, 
one Cram and an halt. 


Mix them. 


From the addition of the opium 
this remedy becomes ftill more 
powerful than the above in reſtrain- 
ing diarrhoea, 


PULVIS IPECACUANTH AE 
COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of I hecacu- 


anha. 
Take of 


; Ipecacuanha, 
Hard purified opium, of cach, 
powdered, one cram ; 
Vitriolated kali, powdered, one 
Ounce, 
Mix them. 


PULVIS SUDORITICUS, ſive 
DOVERT. 
Etdin. 
Suderific, or Dover's Powder. 
Take of 
Vitriolated tartar, three drams ; 
Opium, 
Root of ipecacuanha, powdered, 
of each one ſcruple. 
Mix, and grind them accurately to- 
gether, ſo as to make an uniform 
powder, 


Tus vitriolated tartar, from the 
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grittineſs of its cryſtals, is perhaps 
better fitted for tearing and dividing 
the tenacious opium than any other 
ſalt; this ſeems to be its only ule in 
the preparation. Ihe operator ought 
to be careful that the opium and i- 
pecacuanha ſhall be equally diffuſed 
through the whole maſs of powder, 
otherwiſe different portions of the 
powder muſt have differences in de- 
gree of ſtrength. 

The hard purifiedopium, dire&ed 
by the London college, is, fromthis 
circumſtance, preferable to opium in 
its ordinary ſtate, employed by the 
Edinburgh college. 

1 his powder is one of the moſt 
certain {udorifics that we know of ; 
and as ſuch, was recommended by 
Pr Dover as an effectual remedy in 
rheymatiſm. Modern practice con- 
firms its reputation, not only in 
rheumatiſm, but alſo in dropſy and 
ſundry other diſeaſes, where it is of- 
ten difficult by other means to pro- 
duce a copious ſweat. The doſe is 
from five to ten or twelve grains, ac- 
cording as the patient s ſtomach and 
ſſrength can bear it. It is convenient 
to avoid much drinking immediate- 
ly after taking it, otherwiſe it is 
very apt to he rejected by vomiting 
be ſore any other effectsare produced. 


PULVIS e JALAPPA. 
COMPOSITUS. 
Edinb. 
Compound Powder of Falap. 
Take of 
Jalap root, one ounce ; 
Cryitals of tartar, two ounces. 
Mix, and diligently grind them to- 
gether for ſome time, ſo as to 
torm a very fine powder. 


Tue uſe of the cryſtals in this 
preparation is to break down and di- 
vide the ialap into very minute par- 
ticles, w! »eby its operation is 
thought be meliorated ; and on 
this ace it the two articles are di- 

recd 
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rected to be pounded together, and 
not ſeparately. But whether from 
this circumſtance any advantage ari- 
ſes or not, there can be no doubt 
that this combination furniſhes us 
with a very uſeful and active pur- 
gative, in every caſe where it is ne- 
ceffary to produce both a full eva- 
cuation of the inteſtinal canal, and a 
free diſcharge from the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral, under the form of catharſis. 


| PULVIS e MYRRHA COM- 
POSITUS. 
Lond 
Compound Powder of Myrrh. 

Take of 

Myrrh, 

Dried ſavin, 

— rue, 

Ruſſian caſtor, of each, one ounce. 
Rub them together into a powder. 


Tunis is a reformation of the Tro- 
ehiſci e myrrha, a compoſition con- 
trived by Rhazes againſt uterine ob- 
ſtructions. It may be taken in any 
convenient vehicle, or made into bo- 
luſes, from a ſcruple to a dram or 
more, two or three times a- day. 


PULVIS OPIATUS. 
Lond, 
Opiate Powder. 
Take of 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
one dram; 
Burnt and prepared hartſhorn, 


nine drams. 


Mix them. 


Tus hartſhora is here intended 
merely to divide the opium, and to 
give it the form of powder, altho? 
n may perhaps have alſo ſome in- 
Buence in rendering the opium more 
aQtive from deltroying acid in the 
ſtomach. But whether in this way 
it has any effect or not, there can 
be no doubt that it is a very conve- 
nient formula for the exbidition of 
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opium in powder ; which on ſome 
occaſions is preferable to its being 
given either in a liquid form or in 
that of pills. As ten grains of this 
powder contain preciſcly one of the 
opium, the requiſite doſe may be ea- 
fily adapted to the circumſtances of 
the caſe. It is often ſucceſsfully 
employed as aſweating powder; and 
has not, like the Pulvis Doveri, the 
effect of inducing ſickneſs or vo- 
mitiug. | 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
CCMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of Scammony. 
Take of 4 i 
Scammony, 
Hard extract of jalap, of each 
two ounces; 
Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them ſeparately, and mix 
them. 


Edin. 
Take of 
Scammony, 
Cryſtals of tartar, of each two 
ounces; 
Mix, and grind them diligently inte 
a powder. 


Ir is much to be regretted, that 
in the pharmacopœias publiſhed by 
authority in Britain, two compoſr 
tions ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſame name, differing conſiderably 
from each other in their nature and 
degree of activity. 

The compound powder of ſcam- 
mony in the laſt edition of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia differed conſider- 
ably from the preſent: For there, 
the only addition was calcined hartſ. 
horn, intended merely for the divi- 
ſion of the ſcammony. This pur- 
poſe is ſtill better anſwered by the 
cryſtals of tartar, which at the ſame 
time conſpire with the operation ot 


the ſcammony as a purgative. on 
the 
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the addition of jalap and ginger, 
according to the preſent formula of 
the London pharmacopœia, gives 
not only a purgative conſiderably 
different, but increaſes alſo the heat- 
ing quality of the medicine, while 
the cream of tartar has an evident 
refrigerant power. Both may on oc- 
caſions be uſeful, but we think that 
in moſt caſes the Edinburgh formula 
will be found preferable. 

In editions of our pharmacopeias 
of itill older date, this powder was 
prepared with another very active 
ingredient, diaphoretic antimony. It 
was much celebrated as diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of its inventor, be- 
ing called from its firſt publiſher, 
PULVIS CORNACHINI. Ina 
former edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia it was thus directed 
to be prepared : 


Take of 
Diaphoretic antimony, 
Cream of tartar, 
Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 


THis may be given to the quan- 
tity of a dram or more. In other 
preſeriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the ſame 
proportion to the ſcammony as the 
calcined hartſhorn did in the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia. It appears pro- 
bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 
dients are of any farther uſe, than as 
they divide the texture of the ſcam- 
mony; though Cornachini ſuppoſes 
very conſiderable advantage from 
ſome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 
tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be o- 
pened, andthe noxious humours pre- 
pared for expulſion ; and from the 
preparation of antimony, though it 
have no ſenſible operation, he ex- 
pes ſome ſhare of the ſame ſucceſs 
which ſometimes attends the rough- 
er preparations of that mineral. 
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Both the preſent formulæ may, 
however, be conſidered as poſſeſſing 
all the advantages of the Pulvis Cor- 


nachint. 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO CUM 
ALOE. | 
Lond. 
Powder of Scammony with Alves. 

Take of | 
Scammony, fix drams 
Hard extract of jalap, 
Socotorine aloes, of each an ounce 

and an half; 

Ginger, half an ounce. 

Powder them ſeparately, and mix 
them, 


In this fotmula, the combination 
of ſcammony, jalap, and aloes, furs 
niſhes a very actiee purgative, which 
with ſome intentions at leaſt, may 
be preferable to either of the pre- 
ceding. Taken from five to tem 
grains, it will operate as a purga- 
tive, even in caſes of obſtinate cos 
ſtiveneſs. 


PULVIS e SCAMMONIO CUM 
CALOMELANE. 
Lond. 
Powder of Sca:amony with Calomel. 
Take of 
Scammony, half an ounce 
Calomel ; 
Double-refined ſugar, of each 
two drams. 
Rub them ſeparately to a powder, 
and then mix them. 


In this formula, we have the 
ſcammony in a more ſimple ſtate, 
united with ſuch a proportion of ca- 
lomel as muſt very conſiderably aid 
its purgative power. And accord- 
ingly it may be employed with ad- 
vantage, both in caſes of obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, and in dropſieal affec- 
tions, where a conſiderable diſcharge 


is required from the fyſtem. 
3 
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PULVIS e SENNA COMPOSI- 
3 
Land. 
Compound Powder of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna, a 
Cryſtals of tartar, of each two 
ounces; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Ginger, two drams. 
Rub the ſcammony by itfelf, rub the 
reſt together into a powder, and 
then mix them all. 


Tuis powder is givenas acathar- 
tic, in the doſe of two ſeruples, or 
a dram. The ſpice is added, not 
only to divide, but to warm the me- 
dicine, and make it fit eaſier on the 
ſtomach. The ſeammony is uled as 
a ſtimulus to the ſenna ; the quan- 
tity of the latter neceſlary for a 
doſe, when not aſſiſted by ſome more 
powerful material, being too bulky 
to be conveniently taken in this 
form. 

The compoſition of this medicine 
1s now conſiderably ſimplified, by 
the rejection both of cinnamon and 
cloves, as the ginger alone 1s found 
fully to anſwer the intention in 
view. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 
Edinb. 
. Styptic Powder. 
Take of 
Alum, an ounce and a half; 
Gum kino, three drams. 
Grind them together into a fine 
powder. 


Is former editions of our phar- 
macopœia, a powder of this kind 
was directed to be made with alum 
and dragon's blood, and was long 
in repute as an aſtringent, under the 
title of Pulvis flypticus Hel voti. 


The gum kino is judiciouſly ſubſti- 


tuted for the dragon's blood, as be- 
ing a much more powerful and cer. 
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tain aſtringent. The chief uſe of this 


powder is in hæmorrhagies, eſpe- 


cially of the uterus. 


PULVIS e 'FRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of Tragacanth. 
Take of 
Tragacanth, powdered. 
Gum Arabic, 
Starch, of each an ounce and z 
half ; 
Double-refined ſugar, three oun- 
ces. 
Rub them together into a powder. 


Fuis compoſition is ſomewhat 
ſimplified by the rejection of the 
marſh-mallow, and liquorice- root, 
which formerly entered it. But this 
has not probably produced any di- 
minution of its medical properties. 
It operates as a mild e mollient; and 
hence becomes ſerviceable in hectic 
caſes, tickling coughs, ſtranguary, 
ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, and o- 
ther diforders proceeding from a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the hu- 
mours, or an abraſion of the mucus 
of the inteſtines; they ſoften, and 
give a greater degree of conſiſteney 
to the former, and defend the latter 
from being irritated or excoriated 
by them. All the ingredients coin- 
cidein theſe general intentions. The 
doſe is from half a dram to two or 
three drams, which may be frequent- 
ly repeated. 


PULVIS ANTHELMIN- 
TICUS. 
Cen. 
Anthelmintic Powder. 
Take of 
The flowers of tanfy, 
Worm-ſeeds, each three drams ; 
Sal martis, one dram. 


Mix them. 


Born the tanſy and worm-ſeed 
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poſſeſs a confiderable degree af an- 


thelmintic power, which is not a 
little increaſed by the ſalt of ſteel. 
And from this combination more 
effect in the expulſion of worms, 
particularly of the lumbrici, may be 
expeRed, than from any of the arti- 
clestaken by themſelves: 'This pow- 
der may be taken to the extent of 
half a dram or upward3 for a doſe, 
proportioned to the age and cir- 
cumſtances of the patient. 


PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
| Brun. 
Powder againſt the bite of a mad- 
dog. 
Take of 
Aſn - coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces; 
Black pepper, one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Tux virtue for which this medi- 
eine has been celebrated, is expreſſed 
in its title; the doſe is a dram and 
a half, to be taken in the morning 
faſting, in half a pint of cows milk 
warm, for four mornings together. 

At one period it was held, on the 
recommendation of Dr Mead and 
other eminent practitioners in very 
high eſteem. Now, however, it has 
fallen into ſuch diſrepute, as to be 
baniſhed from moſt of the modern 
pharmacopœiĩas. 


PULVIS ARI COMPOSI- 
T Us. 
Suec. 
Compound powder of Arum. » 
Take of | 
Arum root, freſh dried, two 
drams ; 
Yellow water-flag roots, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
dram ; | 
Canella alba, a dram; 
Salt of wormwood, one ſcruple. 
Beat them into a powder, which is 
to be kept in a cloſe veſſel, 
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Is former editions of the London 
pharmacopœia, one of the ingre - 
dients in this compoſition was called 
Acorus vulgi or vulgaris; a name 
which has been applied, by different 
writers, both to calamus aromaticus, 
and to the gladiolus {utens, or com- 
mon yellow water- flag. In this un- 
certainty, the compounders gene- 
rally took the former. But as the 
medicine was firſt contrived by a 
German phyſician, Birkmann, and 
as in ſome of the German pharma- 
copœ ĩas, the acorus vulgaris is ex- 
plained to be the water- flag, the 
Swedith college have, rather in con- 
formity to the original preſcription, 
than from any opinion of the virtues 
of the water-flag (which appears, 
when the root is dried and powder- 
ed, to be verv inconſiderable) made 
choice of this laſt, and expreſſed it 
by the name which more clearly di- 
inguiſhes it from the other, The 
caution of keeping the powder in a 
cloſe veſſel is very neceſſary; for 
if it be expoſed to the air, the al- 
kaline ſalt, imbibing moiſture 
would run into a liquid ftate. Two 
alkaline falts have been generally 
directed ; but as they differ from 
each other only in name, one 
of them is here juſtly omitted, and 
ſupplied by a proportional in- 
creaſe of the other. Crabs-eyes 
were originally an article in this 
compoſition, but probably ſerved 
little other purpoſe than to increaſe 
its volume. 

Agreeably to the above remark, 
the college of Ecinburgh, in a revi- 
ſal of their pharmacopœia, had omit- 
ted the crabs- eyes, and continued 
the former practice of uſing calamus 
aromaticus for the acorus vulgaris, 
They had likewiſe exchanged the 
cinnamon for the canella alba ; and 
the alkaline ſalt for a neutral one, 
better ſuited to the form of a pow- 
der. Their formula was as follows: 

h Take 
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Take of 

Arum roots, newly dried, two 
ounces; 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounee ; | 

Canella alba, fix drams ; 

Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 


Mix and make them into apowder. 


T 1s article, which had formerly 
a place alſo in the London pharma- 
copœia, is ſtill retained in ſome of 
the beſt foreign ones : But it is now 
altogether rejected from our phar- 
macopœias. 

The pulvis ari compeſitus was ori- 
ginally intended as a ſtomachic: and 
in weakneſſes and relaxations of the 
ſtomach, accompanied with a ſur- 
charge of viſcid humours, it is 
doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine. It 
frequently has alſo good effects in 
rheumatic caſes: the doſe may be 
from a ſcruple to a dram, two or 
three times a-day, in any conve- 
nient liquor. It ſhould be uſed as 
freſh as poſſible, for its virtue ſuffers 
greatly in keeping : the arum root 
in particular, its capital ingredient, 
ſoon loſes the pungeney, in which its 
efficacy principally conſiſts. 


PULVIS DIGESTIVUS. 
_ 
ige/live Powder. 
Take of _— 
Bitter purging falts, 
Rhubarb, each equal parts. 
Mix them. 


In this compoſition, the falt will 
briſken the operation of the rhu- 
barb as a cathartic, and the aſtrin- 
gency of the latter will tend to in- 
creaſe the tone of theſtomach : hence 
in conſequence of evacuating, aud 
at the ſame time; ſtrengthening the 
alimentary canal, it may bepreſum- 
ed to have conſiderable influence in 
promoting digeſtion. 
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PULVIS DYSENTERICUS. 
Dan. 
Dyſenteric Powder. 
Take of 

Rhubarb, one ounce; 

Calcined hartſhorn, half an ounce; 
Gum Arabic, three drams; 
Caſcarilla bark, two drams. 


Mix them, and reduce them to 2 


very tine powder. 
Here the rhubarb is combined 


with another powerful tonic, the 
caſcarilla; and while the calcined 
hartſhorn ſerves to neutralize acid, 
the gum arabic will operate as a de- 
mulcent. This compoſition there- 
fore may be very uſeful in dyſenteric 
caſes, after the violence of the diſ- 
eaſe has been overcome, and when 
there remains a debilitated and a- 
braded itate of the inteſtinal canal, 


PULVIS FUMALIS. 
Ref 


Fumigation Powder. 
Take of 
Olibanum, 
Amber, 


Maſtich, each three parts; 

Storax, two parts; 

Benzoine, 

1 abdanum, each one part. 
Mix them into a groſs powder. 


Tuis powder is intended for the 
purpoſe of fumigation; and when 
burnt it gives out a fragrantodour : 
hence it may be ſucceſsfully employ- 
ed for combating diſagreeable ſmells, 
and counteracting putrid or other 
noxious vapours diffuſed in the at- 
moſphere. 


PULVIS INFANTUM. 
Suec. 
Powder for Infants. 
Take of | 
Magneſia alba, one ounce ; 
Rhubarb, reduced to a very fine 
powder, one dram. 


Let 


T. 


ce; 


ne 


et 


Chap. 25. 
Let them be mixed. 


Tuis powder is very uſeful for 
deſtroying acid, and at che ſame 
time reſtoring the diminiſhed tone of 
the alimentary canal: hence it is 
often advantageouſly employed in 
caſes of dlarrhœa, which depend on 
theſe morbid conditions. And it is 
in general a circumſtance of con- 
fiderable advantage, that it does not 
tend to check looſeneſs very ſudden- 
ly. It is particularly uſeful with 
infants, and hence the origin of the 
name here affxed to it. 


PULVIS NITROSUS. 
Suec. 
Nitrous Powder, 

Take of 

Purified nitre, three ounces ; 

Salt of ſorrel, one ounce ; 

Double refined ſugar, ten ounces. 
Let them be mixed. 


Tuis is a very convenient and a- 
greeable form of exhibiting nitre: 
for while the ſugar ſerves not only 
to divide and diffuſe it, but alſo to 
correct its taſte, the ſalt of ſorrel 
adds to its refrigerant power. 


PULVIS PERUVIANUS 
PURGANS, 
Gen. 
Purging Peruvian Powder. 
Take of 

The powder of Peruvian bark, 

one ounce ; 
Powder of rhubarb, 
Powder of ſal ammoniac, each 

one dram and a half. 


Ir has been imagined by many, 
that particular advantage reſulted 
from aniting the Peruvian bark with 
ſal ammoniac ; and there can be no 
doubt, that in ſome caſes inconveni- 
ence reſults from the bark, in con- 
ſequence of its binding the belly. 
There are therefore circumſtances 
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in which the combination here pro» 
poſed may perhaps be proper: but 
there is reaſon to be believe that the 
benefit of the ſal ammoniac is more 
imaginary than real; and it not un- 
frequently happens, that we are 
diſappointed of the benefit which 
might otherwiſe bederived from the 
bark, in conſequence of its proving 
even of itſelf a purgative. Hence, 
in perhaps a majority of caſes, the 
exhibiting it with the additions here 
propoſed will be rather prejudicial 
than otherwiſe. | 


PULVIS THEBAICUS. 
Suec. 
Thebaic Powder. 

Take of 

Opium, half a ſcruple ; 

Purified nitre, five {cruples and a 

half ; 

Refined ſugar, one ounce. 

Mix them together into a powder. 


In this powder thoſe inconveni- 
ences which ſometimes reſult from 
opium may with certain conſtitu- 
tions be corrected, in conſequence 
of the refrigerant power of uitre ; 
and hence it may prove a very uſeful 
ſedative powder. The ſugar is in- 
tended merely to give form to the 
medicine ; and in its ſtate of com- 
bination, each dram of it contains 
a grain of opium; ſo that a praQti- 
tioner has it in his power cafily to 
regulate the doſe according to cir- 
cumſtances. 


PULVIS e SPONGIA. 
Gen. 
Sponge- powder. 

Take of 

Burnt ſponge, powdered, 

Common ſalt, each three drams. 
Mix them, and divide into twelve 

powders. 


Ws have formerly mentioned in 
the Materia Medica the uſe of burnt 
ſponge 
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ſponge in ſcrophulous affections, and 
particularly in the cure of the bron- 
chocele. It has of late been highly 
celebrated for theſe purpoſes by Mr 
Wilmer, under the title of the Co- 
ventry remedy. There it was ſome- 
times employed merely in its pure 
Fate, combined with a ſufficient 
quantity of honey, to form it into 
a bolus ; ſometimes it was given 
united with calcined cork and pu- 
mice ſtone. What advantage, how- 
ever, it could have derived from 


theſe additions 1s difficult to con- 


. 
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ceive; nor can we readily ſee how 
it will be improved by the addi - 
tion of common ſca-falt here pro- 
poſed: for this may probably lead 
to new combinations. materially al- 
tering the qualities of theſe falts 
which the ſponge - itſelf contains; 
and on which its virtues, as far as it 
has any, muſt depend. At the ſame 
time, for any experience which we 
ourſelves have had, we are inclined 
to think, that theſe virtues which 
have been attributed toburnt ſponge 
are more imaginary than real. 
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TROCHISCT. 


TO CHESS 


ROCHES and lozenges are 

compoſed of powders made 
up with glutinous ſubſtances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally uſed for the 
more commodious exhibition of cer- 
tain medicines, by fitting them to 
diſſolve flowly in the mouth, ſo as 
to paſs by degrees into the ſtomach ; 
and hence theſe preſervations have 
generally a conſiderable proportion 
of ſugar or other materials grateful 
to the palate. Some powders have 
likewiſe been reduced into troches, 
with a view to their preparation ; 
thongh poſſibly for no very good 
reaſons: for the moiſtening, and 


afterwards 'drying them in the air, 


mult on this account be of greater 


injury, than any advantage accru- 


ing from this form can counterba- 


lance. 


General Rus for making 
Trocies. 


I. 

THe three firſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
obſerved in the powders for tro- 
ches. 

II. 

If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in making 
up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or 2- 

romatie 
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romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled with 
powder of ſtarch, or of liquorice, 
or with flour. 

III. 

In order to thoroughly dry the tro- 
ches, put them on an inverted 
fievey in a ſhady airy place, and 
frequently turn them. 


Troches are to be kept in glaſs 
veſſels, or in earthen ones well 
glazed. 


TROCHISCI AMYLI. 
Lond. 
T roches of Starch. 

Take of 
Starch, an ounce and an half; 
Liquorice, fix drams ; 
Florentine orris, half an ounce ; 
Double refined ſugar, one pound 

and a half. 

Rub theſe to powder, and, by the 
help of tragacanth, diſſolved in 
water, make troches. 

They may be made, if ſo choſen, 
without the orris. 


TROCHISCI BECHICL ALBLE. 


Edinb. 
IWhite pectoral Troches., 
Take of | 
Pureſt ſugar, one pound ; 
Gum Arabic, four ounces ; 
Starch, one ounce ; 
Flowers of benzoine, half adram. 
Having beat them all into a pow- 
der, make them into a proper 
maſs with roſe-water, ſo as to 
form troches. 


THESE compoſitions are very a- 
greeable pectorals, and may be uſed 
at pleaſure. They are calculated 
tor ſoftening acrimonious humours, 
and zllaying the tickling in the 
throat which provokes coughing. 

Although not only the name but 
the compoſition alſo in the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopeias be 


- 
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ſomewhat different, yet their effects 
are very much the ſame. 

TROCHISCI GLYCRRHI- 
ZE. 
Lond. 8 
Troches of Liquorice. 
Take of | 
Extract of liquorice, , 
Double-refined ſugar, of each ten 
Ounces z 
Tragacanth, powdered, three oun- 
ces. | 


Make troches by adding water. 


TROCHISCI BECHICI NI- 
GRI. 
Edin. 
Black pedoral T roches. 
Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 
Gum arabic, each four ounces ; 
White ſugar, eight ounces. | 
Diſſolve them in warm water, and 
ſtrain : then evaporate the mix- 
ture over a gentle fire till it be of 
a proper conſiſtence for being 
formed into troches. 


Tus compoſitions are deſigned 
for the ſame purpoſes as the white 
pectoral troches above deſcribed. In 
foreign pharmacopœias there are 
ſome other troches of this kind, un- 
der the titles of Trochiſci bechici fla- 
vi and rubri ; the firſt are coloured 
with ſaffron, the: latter with bole 
armenic. The diflolving and ſtrain · 
ing the extract of liquorice and gum 
arabic, as now ordered in the laſt of 
the above preſcriptions, is a conſi- 
derable improvement; not only as 
they are by that means more uni - 
formly mixed than they can well be 
by beating; but likewiſe as they 
are thereby purified from the hete- 
rogeneous matters, of which both 


thoſe drugs have commonly no ſmall 
admixture, — 


TRO- 
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TROCHISCI BECHICI cum 
OPIO. 
eftoral 7. 3 h Opium. 
B roches cvit 
Take of 
Pure opium, two drams; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram ; 
Tincture of Tolu, three drams. 
Grind the opium with the balſam 
and tinQure previouſly mixed, till 
it be thoroughly diſſolved, then 
Fe nn by degrees, 


Common ſyrup, eight ounces ; 
Extract of liquorice, ſoftened in 
warm water, five ounces. 
While beating them diligently, gra- 
dually ſprinkle upon the mixture 
five ounces of powdered gum ara- 
bic. Exſiccate ſo as to form tro- 
ches, each weighing ten grains. 


Tux directions for preparing the 
above troches are ſo full and parti- 
cular, that no farther explanation is 
neceſfary. Six of the troches pre- 
pared in the manner here ordered, 
contain about one grain of opium. 
Theſe troches are medicines of ap- 
proved efficacy in tickling coughs 
depending on an irritation of the 
fauces. Beſides the mechanical ef- 
fect of the inviſcating matters and 
involving acrid humours, or lining 
and defending the tender mem- 
branes, the opium, muſt, no doubt, 
have a confiderable ſhare, by more 
immediately diminiſhing the irrita- 
bility of the parts themſelves. 

The compoſition of theſe troches, 
however, would perhaps be impro- 
ved by the omiſſion of the balſam 
of Peru: for although here directed 
only in ſmall quantity, yet it gives 
a taſte to the troches which 1s to 
many people very diſagrecable; and 
it is at the ſame time probable, that 
it adds very little, if any thing, to 
the efficacy of the medicine. 
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ey e NITRO. 
ond. 


Vin of Nitre. 
Take of 
Purified nitre, powdered, four 
ounces; 
Double-refined fugar, powdered, 
one pound ; 
Tragacanth, powdered, fix oun- 
Ces. 
With the addition of water, make 
troches. 


TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
Edinb. 
Troches of Nitre. 
Take of 
Nitre, purified, three ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, nine oun- 
ces. 
Make them into troches with muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth. 


Tuis is a very agreeable form for 
the exhibition of nitre ; though, 
when the ſalt is thus taken without 
any liquid (if the quantity be conſi 
derable), it is apt to occaſion unea- 
fineſs about the ſtomach, which can 
only be prevented by large dilution 
with aqueous liquors, The trochil- 
ci e nitro have been ſaid to be em- 
ployed with ſucceſs in ſome caſes of 
difficult deglutition. 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE 
Lond. 
Troches of Sulphur. 
Take of 
Waſhed flowers of ſulphur, two 
ounces z 
Double-refined ſugar, four oun- 
ces. 
Rub them together; and, with the 
mucilage of quince-ſeeds, now 


and then added, make troches. 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE 
fire DIASULPHURIS. 


Lin. 
a: Trochs 
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Troches of Sulphur. 

Take of 
Flowers of ſulphur, two ounces 
Flowers of benzoine, one ſcruple; 
White ſugar, four ounces ; 
Factitious cinnabar, half a dram. 

Beat them together, and add muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth as much 
as is ſufficient. 

Mix and make them into troches 
according to art. 


Turss compoſitions are to be 
couſidered only as agreeable forms 
for the exhibition of ſulphur, no al- 
tcration or addition being here made 
to its virtues ; unleſs that, by the 
lowers of benzoine in the ſecond 
preſcription, the medicine is ſuppo- 
ſed to be rendered more efficacious 
a3 a pectoral. 

The factitious cinnabar ſeems 
chiefly intended as a colouring in- 
gredient. 


TROCHISCI e CRETA. 
Lond. 
Troches of Chalk. 
Take of 
Chalk, prepared, four ounces ; 
Crabs-claws, prepared, two oun- 
ces; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce; 
Double - refined ſugar, three oun- 
ces. 
Theſe being rubbed to powder, add 
mucilage of gum Arabic, and 
make troches. 


TROCHISCI e MAGNESIA. 
Lond. 
Troches of Magneſia. 
Take of 
Burnt magneſia, four ounses 
Double - refined ſugar, two oun- 
ces; 
Einger, powdered, one ſeruple. 
Wich the addition of mucilage 
of zum Arabic make troches. 
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Tarst compoſitions are calcu- 
lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation 
at the ſtomach, improperly called 
the heartburn; in which they of- 
ten give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutralizing the acid 
juices that occaſion this diford- 
er. The abſorbent powders here 
uſed, are of the moſt powerful 


kind. The former has in general 


the effect of binding, the latter of 
opening, the belly ; and from this 
circumſtance thepraQitioner will be 
determined in his choice, according 
to the nature of the caſe which he 
had occaſion to treat. 


TROCHISCI de MINIO. 
Dan. 
Red Lead T roches. 
Take of 
Red lead, half an ounce; 
Corrofive ſublimate mercury, one 
Ounce; 
Crumb of the fineſt bread four 
ounces. 
Make them up with roſe-water, into 
oblong troches. 


THrst troches are employed on- 
ly for external purpoſes as eſcaro- 
tics : they are powerfully ſuch, and 
require a good deal of caution in 
their uſe, 


TROCHISCI CATECHU 
Brun. 
T roches of Catechu. 
Take of 
Catechu, one ounce ; 
White ſugar-candy, two ounces: 
Ambergris, 
Muſle, each ten grains: 
Mucilage of gum tragacanth, as 
much as is ſufficient. 
Make them into troches. 


Tuis medicine has long been in 
eſteem as a light reſtringent; and 
reſtringents thus gradually received 
4 C | into 
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into the ſtomach produce better ef- 


fects that when an equal quantity is haps not leſs ſerviceable, were the 


*aken down at once. Theſe troches 


CHAT. 
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would be more palatable, and per- 


muſk and ambergris omitted, 
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O this form are peculiarly 
adapted thoſe drugs which 
operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate. 

Pills diſſolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
moſt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. This is, in 
ſome caſes, of great advantage ; in 
others, it is a quality not at all de- 
firable ; and ſometimes may even be 
of dangerous conſequence, particu- 
larly with regard to emetics ; which 
if they paſs the ſtomach undiſſolved, 
and afterwards exert themſelves in 
the inteſtines, operate there as vio- 
lent cathartics. Hence cmetics are 
among us ſcarcely ever givenin pills; 
and hence to the reſinous and diffi- 
cultly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous 
ones ought to be added, in order to 


promote their ſolution. 


Gummy r<fins, and inſpiſſated 
juices, are ſometimes ſoft enough 
to be made into pills, without ad- 
dition : where any moiſture is re- 
quiſice, ſpirit of wine is more pro- 
per than ſyrups or conſerves, as it 
waites more readily with them, and 


X. 


does not ſenſibly increaſe their bulk. 
Light dry powders require ſyrup 
or mucilages ; and the more pon- 
derous, as the mercurial and other 
metallic preparations, thick honey, 
conſerve, or extracts. 

Light powders require about halt 
their weight of ſyrup ; of honey, 
about three-fourths their weight ; 
to reduce them into adue conſiſtence 
for forming pills. Half a dram of 
the maſs will make ſix or ſeven pill 
of a moderate ſize. 


General RuLts for making Pils. 


I. 

Gums and inſpiſſated juices, are to 
be firit ſoftened with the liquid 
preſcribed : then add the pow- 
ders, and continue beating them 
all together, till they be perfectly 
mixed. 

IT. 


The maſſes for pills are beſt kept in 
bladders, which ſhould be moiſt- 
ened now and then with ſome of 
the ſame kind of liquid that the 
maſs was made up with, or with 
ſome proper aromatic oil. 


PI. 
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PILULA ATHIOPICZA. 

the Edinb. 

: Ethiopic Pills, 

Take of 

uickſilver, fix drams ; 

Golden ſulphur of antimony, 
Reſin of guaiacum, 
Honey, each half an ounce. 

Grind the quickfilver with the ho- 
ney, in a glaſs mortar, until the 
mercurial globules entirely diſap- 
pear; then add the golden ſul- 
phur and guaiacum, with as much 
mucilage of gum arabic as is ſut- 
ficient to make the mixture into 
a maſs of the proper conſiſtence 
for forming pills. 


Tuxss pills are much more effi- 

cacious than thoſe of a former edi- 

M. tion; the ethiops mineral, there er- 
dered, being exchanged for a more 
n. actixe compoſition, In their pre- 
ger ſent form, they reſemble Dr Plum- 
. ner's pills, defcribed in the Edin- 
burgh Eſſays, and afterwards to be 
af mentioned, To it they are pre- 
=] ferable in one reſpect, that they are. 
leſs apt to run off by ſtool. They 
are an uſeful alterative both in cu- 
of uneous and vencreal diſorders. One 
m fourth part of the quantity above 
preſcribed may be made into ſixty 

pills; of which from one to four 

* may be taken every night and morn- 
ing, the patient keeping moderately 

warm during the whole time that 


to this courſe is continued. 
- PILULE ex ALOE. 
m Lond. 
ly Pills of Ales. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, powdered, one 
'E eunce z 
'N Extract of gentian, half an ounce; 
of Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
* ſufficient. 


n Beat them tagether. 


4C2 


P;/LULZXZ ALOETICZAE, 
Edinb. 
Aloetic Pulls, 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, 
Thick extract of gentian, each 
two ounces ; 
Make them into a maſs with ſimple 
ſyrup. 


Tree pills were formerly di- 
rected to be made with Caſtile ſoap ; 
from a notion which Boerhaave and 
{ome others were very fond of, that 
ſoap promoted the ſolution of reſi- 
nous and ſeveral other ſubſtances in 
tne ſtomach. This, however, ſeems 
to be a miſt ke; and, on the contra» 
ry, s highly protable. that the 
alz1linc part of che ſoap is in moſt 
initan-es ſeparated] om the oily by 
the acid in the ſtumach; by which 
decompoſition the ſoap may poſſi- 
bly retard inſtead of promoting the 
ſolution of the aloes. Theſec pills 
have been much uſed as warming 
and ſtomachic laxatives : they are 
very well ſuited for the coftiveneſs 
ſo often attendant on people of ſe- 
dentary lives. Like other prepara- 
tions of aloes, they are alſo uſed in 
jaundice, and in certain cafes of ob- 
ſtructed meaſles. They are ſeldom 
uſed for producing full purgiog ; 
but if this be required, a ſcruple or 
half 2 dram of the maſs may be 
made into pills of a mederate ſize 
for one doſe. 


PILULA ex ALOE CUM 
MYRRHA., 
Lond. 
Pills of Alves with Myrrh. 
Take of | 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, 
Saffron, of each one ounce ; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 
ſufficient. 
Rub the aloes and myrrh ſeparately 
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to powder ; afterwards beat them 
all together. 


PILULA COMMUNES, vulgo 
RUFI. 
£ din. 
The common Pulls, vulgarly called 
Rufus's Pills. 
Take of 


Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce ; 
Saffron half an ounce. 

Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 
per quantity of ſyrup. 


. Tat ss pills have loug continued 
in practice, without any other alte- 
ration than in the ſyrup with which 
the maſs is made up, and in the 
proportion of ſaffron, In our laſt 
Pharmacopoeia, the ſyrup of worm- 
wood was ordered, which is hete ju- 
diciouſly exchanged by the London 
College for that of ſaffron; this pre- 
ſerving and improving the bright- 
neſs of colour in the medicine, which 
is the charaQeriſtic of its goodneſs. 
The ſaffron, in the compoſition 
which is attributed to Rufus, 1s 
equal in quantity to the myrih ; and 
in theſe proportions the pill was re- 
ceived in our firſt Pharmacopœia. 
As the diminution afterwards made 
in the ſaffron was grounded on very 
abſurd reaſons, (viz. © leſt the for- 
mer quantity ſhould occaſion a 
ſpaſmus cynicus,”) the London 
College have now again increaſed it, 
and reftored the pill to its original 
form. The virtues of this medicine 
may be eaſily underitood from its 
ingredients. Thelſc pills, given to 
the quantity of a halt a dram or two 
ſcruples, prove conſiderably cathar- 
tic, but they anſwer much better 
purpoſes in ſmaller doſes as laxatives 
or alteratives. 


PILULZA ex COLOCYNTHI- 
DE cum ALOE, vulgo PI- 
LULA COCCLE. 
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Edinb. 
Colocynth Pills with Aloes, common. 
ly called Cocciæ. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Scammony, of each two ounoes ; 
val polychreſt, two drams ; | 
Colocynth, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, two drams. 
Reduce the aloes and ſeammony ju- 
to a powder with the ſalt; they 
let the colocynth, beat into a very 
fine powder, and the oil be add- 
ed; laſtly, make it into a proper 
maſs with mucilage of gum A- 
rabic. 


IN theſe pills we have a very uſe- 
ful and active purgative; and where 
the fimple aloetic pill is not ſufficient 
for obviating coſtiveneſs, this will 
often eſfectually anſwer the purpoſe, 
Little of their activity can depend 
upon the ſalt which enters the com- 
poſition; but it may aſſiſt in divid- 
ing the active parts of the other ar- 
ticles, particularly the aloes and 
{cammony. Theſe pills often pro- 
duce a copious diſcharge in caſes of 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs, when taken to 
the extent only of five or ten grains; 
but they may be employed in much 
larger doſes. They are, however, 
ſeldom uſed with the view of pro- 
ducing proper catharſis. Half a 
dram of the maſs contains abou: 
five grains of the colocynth, ten 0! 
the aloes, aud ten of the ſcammony, 


PILUL.ZZ e CUPRO. 
Hain. 
Copper Pills. 
Take of * 

Cuprum ammoniacum, 
grains; 

Crumb of bread, four ſeruples; 

Spirit of ſa] ammoniac, as muc:: 
as is ſufficient to form them in- 
to a maſs, which is to be di- 
vided into thirty-two equa! 
pills. 


ſixtecn 


Tags! 
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Tursg pills had formerly the 
name of Pilule cerulez, but they 
are now with greater propriety dc- 
nominated from the metal which is 
their balls. 

Each of theſe pills wcigh about 
three grains, and contain ſomewhat 
more than half agrain of thecuprum 
ammoniacum. The above pills ſeem 
to be the beſt form of exhibiting 
this medicine; for the effects of 
which, fee Cr Ru ammoxiacun, 


PILULXE e GUMMI. 
Lond. 
Gum- PBs. 
Take of 
Galbanum, 
Opopanax, 
Myrrh, 
Sagapenum, of each one ounce z 
Aſafxtida, half an ounce ; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 
ſufficient. 
Beat them together. 


PILULA GUMMOSA., 
Edinb. 
Gum pille. 

Take of 

Aſafœtida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh, each one ounce; 

Rectified oil of amber, one dram. 
Beat them into a maſs with fimple 

{yrup. 


Tatse pills are deſigned for an- 
tihyſteries and emmenagogucs, and 
are very well calculated for an{wer- 
ing thoſe intentions; half a ſcruple, 
a ſcruple, or more, may be taken 
every night or oftener. The fetid 
pills of our former pharmacopwia 
were conſiderably purgative : the 
purgative ingredients are now omit- 
ted, as the phyſician may eafily, in 
extemporaneous preſcription, com- 
pound theſe pills with cathartic 
medicines, in ſuch proportions as 


particular caſes ſhall require, 
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PILULA ex HYDRAR- 
GYRO. 
Lond. 
Quickfilver-pills, 

Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 

Extract of liquorice, having the 
conſiſtence of honey, of each 
two drams, 

Liquorice, finely powdered, one 
dram. 

Rub the quickſilver with the extract 
of liquorice until the globules diſ- 
appear; then, adding the liquo- 
rice-powder, mix them together 


PILULA e HYDRARGYRO, 
ſive MERCURIALES. 
Zain. 

Mercurial Pills. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, 

Honey, each one ounce; 
Crumb of bread, two ounces. 
Grind the quickſilver with the ho- 
ney in a glaſs mortar till the glo- 
bules diſappear, adding occafion- 
ally a little Gmple ſyrup, then 
add the crumb of bread, and beat 
the whole with water into a maſs, 
which is to be immediately di- 
vided into four hundred and eigh- 

ty equal pills. 


Tur quickfilrer was formerly 
directed to be ground with reſin of 
guaiacum and Caſtile ſoap, The 
former was ſuppoſed to coincide 
with the virtues of the mercury, 
and the latter was uſed chiefly to 
divide the globules of mercury. For 
this laſt intention DoQor Saunders 
found that honey, the ſubflance 
here ordered by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, is of all he tried the molt eſſec- 
tual: But we would ſuppoſe with 
this gentleman, that ſomething far- 
ther is done in this proceſs than the 
mere divilion of the mercurial glo- 
bules, and that part of the quick- 
filver as it were amalgamated with 
the 
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the honey, or brought to a ſtate 
fimilar to that in Plenck's ſolution. 
The ſame effect will take place when 
the pills are prepared with extract 
of liquorice now directed by the 
London college. 

The mercurial pill is one of the 
beft preparations of mercury, and 
may 1n general ſuperſede moſt ether 
forms of this medicine. It is neceſ- 
ſary ro form the maſs immediately 
into pills, as the crumbſoon becomes 
too hard for that purpoſe, Soap 
was undoubtedly a very improper 
medium for triturating the mercu- 
ry; it is not only too hard for that 
purpoſe, but when the preparation 
entered the ſtomach, the alkaline 
part of the ſoap being engaged by 
the acid in that viſcus, the mercury 
would in all probability be immedi- 
ately ſeparated. The honey and 
bread can only be changed by the 
natural power of digeſtion, and can 
never oppreſs the ſtomach. The 
doſe of the pills is from two to four 
or ſix in the day, according to the 
effects we wiſh to produce. 


PILULA 7 JALAPPA. 
245 


in 
alap- pilli. 
Take of * 
Extract of jalap, two ounces; 
Aromatic powder, half an ounce. 
Beat them into a maſs with fimple 


ſyrup. 


Tuis is an uſeful and active pur- 
gative, either for evacuating the 
contents of the inteſtinal canal, or 
producing a diſcharge from the ſy- 
ſtem in general. 

One of the ſame kind, with pow- 
dered jalap in ſubſtance inſtead of 
the extract, is uſed in ſome of our 
hoſpitals, as a cheap aud effectual 


purge. 


Preparations and Compoſitions, 


Part III. 


PILULZAZ PLUMMERI, 
Edinb. 
. Plummer's pill. 

Take of 
Sweet mercury, 

Precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
each ſix drams ; 

Extract of gentian, 

White Spauiſh ſoap, each two 
drams. 

Let the mercury be triturated with 
the ſulphur till they be thoroughly 
mixed, then add the extract, and 
form a maſs with ſimple ſyrup. 


THesE pills were recommended 
to the attention of the public about 
forty years ago by Dr Plummer, 
whoſe name they {till bear. He re- 
preſented them in a paper which he 
publithed in the Edinburgh Medical 
Eſſays, as a very uſeful alterative ; 
and on his authority they were at 
one time much employed ; but they 
are now leſs extenſively uſed than 
formerly. And although they {till 
retain a place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia, yet is is probable 
that every purpoſe to be anſwered 
by them may be more effectually ob- 
tained from the common mercurial 
pill, or from calomel in a more ſim- 


ple ſtate. 


PILULX ex OPIO. 
Lond. 
Opium Pills. 
Take of 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
two drams ; 
Extract of liquorice, one ounce. 
Beat them until they are perfectly 
united. 


PILULZ THEBAICÆE, vulgo 


PACIFIC. 
Edinb. 
Thebaic, commonly called Pacific 
ls. 


Take 


Sc 


Chap. 27. 


Take of 
Opium, half an ounce; 
ExtraQ of liquorice, two oun- 
ces; 
Caſtile ſoap, an ounce and a half; 
Jamaica pepper, one ounce. 
Soften the opium and extract ſepa- 
rately with proof ſpirit, and ha- 
ving beat them into a pulp, mix 
them; then add the ſoap, and the 
pepper beat into a powder; and 
laſtly, having beat them well to- 
gether, form the whole into a maſs. 


Tust two compoſitions, tho? dif- 
fering in ſeveral particulars, may yet 
be conſidered as fundamentally very 
much the ſame. Ihe firſt is a ſimple 
opiate, in which every five grains of 
the maſs contains one of opium ; 
and in the opium alone can we f.'p 
poſe that the activity of the medi- 
cine depends. 

Although ſome of the the articles 
contained in the latter compoſition 
may perhaps be ſuppoſed to operate 
as corrigentia, yet the former com 
poſitian, which is the moſt ſimple, 
is in general preferable. 

Pills ſimilar to the ſecond were 
contrived by a chemical emperic, 
Starkey, and communicated by him 
to Matthews, under whoſe name 
they were ſometime ago greatly ce- 
lebrated, The form here given dif- 
fers conſiderably from the original, 
in omitting many ingredients of no 
great ſervice. Nor indeed are any 
of the ingredients of much conſe- 
quence, except the opium; their 
quantity being too inconſiderable to 
anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. Ten 
graius of the compoſition contain 
ene of opium. 


PILULX e ScILLA. 
| Lond. 
$quill pills. 
Take of hn 
Freſh driedſquills, powdered, one 
dram ; 


Pills. 
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Ginger, powadred, 
Soap, of each three drams ; 
Ammoniacum, two drams ; 
Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
{ufficicnt. 
Beat them together. 


PILULA SCILLITICA. 
Edin. 
Squill-pills. 
Take of TM 
Gum ammoniac, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, in powder, 
Extract of liquorice, each one 
dram; 
Dried root of ſquills, in fine pow- 
der, one ſeruple. 
Mix, and form them into a maſs with 
ſimple ſyrup. 


Turst are elegant and commo- 
dious forms for the exhibition of 
ſquills, whether for promoting ex- 
pectoration, or with the other inten- 
tions to which that medicine 1s ap- 
plied. As che virtue of the cem- 
pound is chiefly from the ſquills, the 
other ingredients are often varied in 
extemporaneous preſcription: and 
probably no material difference takes 
place in the two forms here propoſed 
excepting in the proportion of the 
ſquills, which in the former conſti- 
tutes one ninth, in the latter one 
tenth, of the maſs. 


PILULA STOMACHICE. 
£dinb. 
Stomachic Pills. 

Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, fix drams 
Myrrh, half an ounce ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 
Effential oil of mint, half a dram; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 

quantity. 
Make them into a maſs. 


Tunis pill is intended for mode- 
rately 
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rately warming and ſtrengtliening 
the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of the 
maſs may be taken twice a- day. 


PILULA BACHERI. 


Gen. 
Bacher*s Pill. 
Take of 
Extract of black hellebore, 


Purified myrrh, each one ounce; 
Powder of carduus benedictus, 
two ſcruples. 

Mix them into a maſs according to 
art, to be dried in the air till it 
be fit for the formation of pills, 
each weighing one grain. 


THest pills have been ſtrongly 
recommended as a moſt effectual re- 
medy in dropſical caſes, and have 
been alleged to nnite an evacuant 
and tonic power. Hence they have 
been confidered as particularly ſuit- 
ed to thoſe caſes where remarkable 
weakneſs and laxity occurs. Under 
the hands of Mr Bacher the inven- 
tor, they acquired ſo great reputa- 
tion, that after a trial in the military 
hoſpitals at Paris, the receipt was 
purchaſed by the French king, and 
publiſhed by authority. But like 
many other noſtrums fince this pub- 
lication, Bacher's pill has by no 
means ſupported the reputation 
which it had when kept a ſecret, 
The doſe is varied according to cir- 
cumſtances, from one to thirty pills 
taken in the courſe of the day. 


PILULA ex ELATERIO. 
Suec. 
Pills of Elaterium. 
Take of 
The pureſt gum ammoniac, two 
ounces, 
Socotorine aloes, 
Gamboge, each two drams; 
Elaterium half a dram. 
Mix them, by means of bitter tinc- 


Preparations. and Compoſitions. 
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ture, into a maſs, and let pills, be 
formed, each weighing 2 grains. 


Tuis, as well as the former, is 
alſo a pill celebrated for the cure of 
dropſical affections. And the elate- 
rium from which it derives its name, 
is one of the moſt powerful evacu- 
ants in the way of catharſis. Here, 
however, it is united with ſuch ac- 
tive articles, particularly the gam- 
boge, as muſt make its effect ſome- 
what doubtful. And we are in- 
clined to think that a preferable 
formula for making the Pilulz ex 
Elaterio, is to form it into a mals, 
with the extract of gentian. This 
1s imagined to have ſome influence 
as correcting its effect, in exciting 
ſickneſs. And when each pill is 
made to contain half a grain of the 
elaterium, the doſe may be eaſily ac- 
commodated to the circumſtances of 
the patient, one or two pills being 
taken every hour till they begin te 
operate. 

The elaterium, whether under the 
form abave mentioned, or in the 
more ſimple ſtate, which has now 


- been ſuggeſted, operates as a very 


powerful cathartic, often inducing 
the diſcharge of ſtagnant ſerum, 
when other remedies are found incf- 
ſectual. But it can be exhibited on- 
ly in thoſe caſes where the patient 
ſtill retains a conſiderable degree of 
ſtreugth. 


PILULA FOCZTIDA. 
Suec. 
Fetid Pills. 

Take of 

Aſafœtida, 

Caſtor, each a dram and a half; 

Salt of amber, half a dram. 

Oil of hartſhorn, half a ſcruple ; 
Make them into a maſs, with tinc- 

ture of myrrh, to be divided in- 

to pills of two grains each. 


Tusse, like the gum-pills for- 
merly 


1 
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merly mentioned, are chiefly uſed as 
an antihyſteric and antiſpaſmodic 
medicine; and they are particularly 
uſeful. in countetacting ſpaſmodic af- 
ſections of the alimentary canal, 
eſpecially thoſe connected with fla- 
tulence. But the aſafetida is no 
leſs ſucceſsful when exhibited in a 
more ſimple ſtate, particularly when 
formed into pills with an equal 


quantity of ſoap, by the aid of ſim- 
ple ſyrup. 


PILULX de GAMBOGIA: 
Dan. | 
Gamboge Pills. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Sweet mercury, 
Camboge, each twa drams; 
Diſtilled oil of juniper, half a 
Oy oa: 
Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 


is ſufficient for forming a maſs 


of pills. 


+ From the ingredients of which 
theſe pills are conſtituted, we need 
hardly remark, that they muſt prove 
a very powerful purgatire. The 

mboge, from which they derive 
their name, is unqueſtionably a very 
active purge. But ĩt is not more ſo 
than the mercurius dulcis ; and per- 
haps from an union of theſe two, as 
much might be expected as from the 

more compounded formula here a- 
dopted. Yet it is not improbable, 
that the eſſential oil of juniper may 
in ſorne degree operate as a corri- 
gent. 


PILULA e MERC U RIO COR- 
ROSIVO ALBO. 
Suec. 
Pills of corroſive ſublimate Mer- 
curry. 
Take of 
Corroſive ſublimate, 
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Purified ſal ammoniac, each one 
{cruple; 

Diltilled water, as much as is 
ſufficient to diffolve them; 

Powder of the root of althea, ſix- 
teen ſcruples; | 

Honey, two drams. 

Mix them into a maſs for the for- 
mation of pills, each weighing 
three grains. 


Corrosrvs ſublimatein ſubſtance 
was long conſidered as being fo vio- 
lent in its effects, that it could not 
with ſafety be taken internally ; but 


for a conſiderable time it has been 
uſed with advantage under the form 


of ſolution, either in water or ſpi- 
rits. But to both theſe a conſider- 


able objection occurs from their diſ- 


agreeable braſſy taſte. "This objec- 
tion is however entirely obviated, 
by reducing the ſolution, after it. is 
formed, to a ſolid maſs, by means of 
crumb of bread, or any proper 
powder: And by the aid of a little 
fal ammoniac, the ſolution may be 
made in a very {mall quantity of wa- 
ter; ſo that leſs of any ſolid inter- 
medium will be ſufficient to bring it 
to the form of pills. The formula 
here directed ſeems well ſuited for 
the purpoſe intended. Each of the 
pills contains about an eight of a 
grain of the corrolive ; thus thedofe- 
may be eaſily regulated accordingto 
the intention in view. And theſe 
pills are not unfrequently employed 
with advantage, both in combating 
venereal and cutaneous affections, 
and for the expulſion of worms from 
the alimentary canal. With the lat- 
ter of theſe intentions, a ſimilar pill 
was particularly recommended by 
Dr Gardner, in a paper publiſhed in 
the Edinburgh Phyſical and Lite- 
rary Eſſays. And although not re- 
ceived into our pharmacopceia, it 
has been frequently uſed at Edin- 
burgh. 
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PILULX PICE A. 
Dan. 

| | Tar-pills. 

Take any quantity of tar, and mix 
with it as much powdered ele- 
campane root as will reduce it to 
a proper thickneſs for being form - 
ed into pills. 


Tus powder here mixed with 
the tar, though of no great vir- 
tue, is nevertheleſs a very uſeful 
addition, not only for procuring it 
a due confiſtence, but likewiſe as 
it divides the reſinous texture of the 
tar, and thus contributes topromote 
its ſolution by the animal juices. In 
the Edinburgh Infirmary, half a 
dram of the maſs, madeinto middle- 
ſized pills, is given every morning 
and evening in diſorders of the 


breaſt, ſcurvies, &c. 


PILULA SAPONACEZ. 
5 5 
Be Soa d ? . 
Take of "e 


Hard white ſoap, two ounces ; 
Extract of birch, one ounce. 
Let them be formed into a maſs, to 
de dividedintopills, each contain- 

ing three grains, 


Arruovon many virtues have 
been attributed to the birch, yet we 
are inclined to think, that it here 
ſerves little other purpoſe than to 
give the form of pills to the 
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ſoap. And this article, even when 
taken in ſmall quantity with ſome 
conſtitutions, operates as a gentle 
laxative. But beſides this, it has al- 
ſo been ſuppoſed to be highly uſeful 
both in caſes of jaundice and of cal- 
culus. There can, however, be 
little doubt, that the theories on 
which it has been inferred, that it 
may be uſeful in ſuch complaints, 
are not well founded; and we may 
perhaps add, that the uſe of it even 
to a great extent, is by no means at- 
tended with thoſe conſequences 
which were once alleged to ariſe 
from it. 


PILULZ e STYRACE. 
Succ, 
Storax-pills. 

Take of 
Strained ſtorax, five ſcruples ; 
Extract of liquorice, threedrams; 
Opium, one dram. 

Let the opium, diſſolved in wine, 
be added to the otheringredients, 
ſo as to form a maſs of proper 
conſiſtence, to be made into pills, 
each weighing three grains. 


THest pills are principally active 
in conſequence of the opium which 
they contain. And they are chiefly 
meant with a view to a flow ſolution 
in the ſtomach, and conſequently 
producing more gradual and laſting 
effects. One grain of opiumis con- 
tainedinſeventeen grains of the maſe. 
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LecTuarits are compoſed 
chiefly of powders mixed up 
with ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a con- 
ſiſtence, that the powders may not 
ſeparate in Keeping, that a dolemay 
be eaſily taken up on the point of a 
knife, and not prove too ſtiff to 
{wallow. 

Electuaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and ſuch 
as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
The more powerful drugs, as ca- 
thartics, emetics, opiates, and the 
like (except in officinal electuaries 
to be diſpenſed by weight), are ſel- 
dom truſted in this form, on account 
of the uncertainty of the doſe ; dil- 
guſtful ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, 
cant ot be conveniently taken init; 
nor is the form of an electuary well 
fitted for the more ponderous ſub- 
ſtances, as mercurials, theſe being 
apt to ſubſide in keeping, unleſs the 
compolition be made very ſtiff. 

The lighter powders requirethrice 
their weight of honey, or ſyrup 
boiled to the thickneſs of honey, to 
make them into the conſiſtence of 
an electuary; of ſyrups of the com- 
mon conliltence, twice the weight of 
the powder is ſufficient, 


Where the common fyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to prevent 
the compound from drying too ſoon, 
Electuaries of Peruvian bark, for in» 
ſtance, made up with ſyrup alone 
will often in a day or two grow too 
dry for taking. 

Some powders, eſpecially thoſe of 
the leſs grateful kind, are more con- 
veniently made up with mucilage 
than with ſyrup, honey, or cons 
ſerve. The three latter ſtick about 
the mouth and fauces, and thus oc- 
caſion the taſte of the medicine to 
remain for a conſiderable time; 
while mucilages paſs freely, without 
leaving any taſte in the mouth. A 
little ſoft extract of liquorice, join- 
ed to the mucilage, renders the com- 
poſition ſufticiently grateful, with; 
out the inconveniences of the more 
adheſive ſweets. 

The quantity of an electuary, di- 
rected at a time, in extemporaneous 
preſcription, var ies much according, 
to its conſtituent parts, but it is 
rarely leſs than the ſize of a nut- 
meg, or more than two or three 
ounces. 
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General rules fer making electuarics. 


I. 

The rules already laid down for de- 
coctioñs and powders in general, 
are likewiſe to be obferved inma- 
king decoctions and powders for 
cleCtuaries. 

1 

Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pulve- 
riſable, ſhould be diffolved in the 
liquor preſcribed ; then add the 
powders by little and little, and 
keep the whole briſkly ſtirring. ſo 
as to make an equable and uni- 
form mixture. 

III. 

Aſtringent electuaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruit in their com- 
poſition, ſhould be prepared on- 
ly in ſmall quantities at a time: 
For aſtringent medicines loſe 
much of their virtue on being 
kept in this form, and the pulps 
of fruits are apt to become ſour. 

IV. 

The ſuperfluous, moiſture of the 
pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other in- 
gredients are added to them. 

. 

Electuaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to a 
due conſiſtence, with the addition 
of a little Canary wine, and not 
with ſyrup or honey: by this 
means, the doſe will be the leaſt 
uncertain; a circumſtance defer- 
ving particular regard, in thoſe 
eſpecially which are made up with 
ſyrup and contain a proportion 
ot opium. 


ELECTUARIUM e CAs8IA. 
Lond. 
Zlectuary e Caffia. 
Take of 
The freſh ded pulp of caſ- 
ſia, half a pound: 
- Alanna, two gunces ; 
o 
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Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce; 
Roſe-ſyrup, half a pound, 

Deat the manna, and diſſolve it over 
a ſlow fire in theroſe-ſyrup; then 
add the pulps ; and, with a con- 
tinued heat, evaporate the whole 
to the proper thickneſs of an e- 
lectuary. 


ELECTUARIUM e CASIA, 


vulgo DIACASIA. 


Edinb. 
a of Cafia, commonly called 
Diacaſia. 
Take of 
Pulp of caſia fiſtularis, fix oun» 
ces; 


Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each an ounce and a 
half ; 

Syrup of pale roſes, fix ounces; 
Having beat the manna in a mortar, 

diſſolve it with a gentle heat in 

the ſyrup; then add the pulps, 

and evaporate them with a regu. 

larly continued heat to the con- 

ſiſtence of an electuary. 


THesEcompoſitionsare very con- 
venient officinals, to ferye as a baſis 
for purgative electuaries and other 
ſimilar purpoſes; as the pulping a 
ſmall quantity of the fruits, for ex- 
temporaneous preſcription, is very 
troubleſome. The tamarinds give 
them a pleaſant taſte, and do not 
ſubject them, as might be expected, 
to turn ſour. After ſtanding for 
four months, the compoſition has 
been found no ſourer than when firſt 
made. This eleQuary likewiſe is 
uſefully taken by itſelf, to the 
qnantity of two or three drams oc- 
caſionally, for gently looſening the 
belly in coſtive habits. 


ELECTUARIUM e SCAM- 
MONIO. 
Lond. 
Electuary of Scammony. 
Het Take 
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Take of 
- Scammony, in powder one ounce 
and an half; 
Cloves, 
Ginger, of each ſix drams. 
Eſſential oil of caraway, half a 
dram; 
Syrup of roſes, as much as is ſuf- 
cient. 

Mix the ſpices, powdered together, 
with the ſyrup; then add the 
ſcammony, and laftly the oil of 
caraway. 


Tuts electuary is a warm, briſk 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
Electuarium caryocoſtinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſition 
which was greatly complained of, as 
being inconvenient to take, on ac- 
count of the largeneſs of its doſe. 
A dram and a half of this, which 
contains fifteen grains of ſcammony, 
is equivalent to half an ounce of the 
other. 


ELECTUARIUM e SEN- 
| NA. 
Lond. 
EleRuary of Senna. 

Take of Jo 
Senna, eight ounces ; 

Figs, one pound ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 

of caſſia, 

of prunes, each half a 

ound; 
Coriander ſeeds, four ounces ; 
Liquorice, three ounces 3 
Double-refined ſugar, two pounds 
and an half. 

Powder the ſenna with the corian- 
der-ſeeds, and fift out ten ounces 
of the mixt powder. Boil the 
remainder with the figs and li- 
quorice, in four pints of diſtilled 
water, to one half; then preſs 

out and ſtrain the liquor. Eva- 
porate this ſtrained liquor to the 
weight of about a pound and an 
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half; then add the ſugar, and 
make a ſyrup; add this ſyrup by 
degrees to the pulps, and laſtly 
mix in the powder. 


ELECTUARIUM LENITI- 
VUM. 
Zadlin. 
Lenitive Elefuary, 
Take of 
Pulp of French prunes, one 
pound; 

Pulp of caſia, 

Pulp of tamarinds, each two oun- 
ces and a half; 

Black ſyrup of ſugar, commonly 
called molaſſes, one pound and 
a half ; 

Senna leaves in fine powder, four 
ounces z 

Coriander ſeeds in fine powder, 
half an ounce. 

Having boiled the pulps with the 
{ſyrup to theconfiſtence of honey, 
add the powders, and beat the 
whole into an eleQuary. 


Tu is electuary, the name of which 
is with propriety changed by the 
London college, is now freed from 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients which 
were left in it at former reviſals; viz. 
polypody root, French mercu 
leaves, fenugreek ſeeds, and lintſeed. 
Molaſſes is preferable to either honey 
or ſugar, as it coincides with the in- 
tention, and is not only of itſelf in- 
apt to ferment, but likewiſe pre- 
vents ſuch ſubſtances as are this way 
diſpoſed from running into fermen- 
tations 

It is a very convenient laxative, 
and has long been in common uſe 
among practitioners. Taken to the 
quantity of a nutmeg or more, as 
occaſion may require, it is an ex- 
cellent laxative for looſening the bel- 
ly in coſtive habits. 
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ELECSTUARIUM JAPONI- 
CUM, vulgo CONFECTIO 
JAPONICA. 

Zainb. 
Jabonic Eleduary, commonly called 
Japonic Conſedtion. 
Take of 

Japan earth, four ounces; 

Gum kino, three ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg, each one ounce; 

Opium diffuſed in a ſufficient 
quantity of Spaniſh white wine, 
one dram and a half, 

Syrup of dried roſes boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey, Wo pounds 
and a quarter. 

Mix and form them into an electu- 


ary. 


Tus ingredients in this electuary 
ſeem extremely well choſen, and are 
fo proportioned to one another, that 
the quantity of opium is the ſame 
as in the diaſcordium of the former 
pharmacopias of Edinburgh, viz. 
one grain in ten ſcruples. The gum 
kino, now ſubſtituted for the tor- 


mentil root, is an excellent improve- 


ment in the formula. 


ELECTUARIUM JOVIALE. 
Brun. 
| Tin Eleduary. 
Take of 
Pure tin, | 
Quickſilver, each one ounce. 
Let them be formed into an amal- 


Woes... 

Oyſter ſhells, prepared, one ounce. 
Reduce the whole to a powder. 
Take of | 

This powder, i 

Conſerve of wormwood. each one 

ounce, and form an clectuary 
with ſyrup of mint. 


Tix, as we have already had oc- 


- cafien to obſerve under the article 


Stannum Pulveriſatum, has long 


Part m. 


been celebrated for the expulſion of 
tænia. And it is alſo well known, 
that in mercury we have one of 
the moſt powerful authelmintics, 
Such a combination as the preſent 
then, might be ſuppoſed well ſuit- 
ed for the removal of that ani- 
mal from the alimentary canal ; 
and accordingly it has been alleged, 
that this electuary has ſometimes 
ſucceeded after other remedies have 
failed. It may be taken twice a- 
day, to the extent of two or three 
drams for a doſe. 


ELECTUARIUM GINGI- 
VALE. 
Fuec. 
Eleduary for the Gums, 

Take of TH 

Powdered myrth, three drams; 

Cream of tartar, 

Cochineal, each a dram and a 

half, 

Grind them together in a glaſs mor- 

tar; then add 

Melted honey, four ounces ; 

Cloves, in powder, one dream. 


Mraau, particularly under the 
form of tincture, has long been a fa- 
vourite application to the gums, 
when in a ſpongy or ulcerated ſtate. 
But the ſpirituous menſtruum there 
employed, although ſometimes fa- 
vouring the intention in view, in o- 
ther inſtances occurs as an objection 
to its uſe. In theſe caſes, the bene- 
fit to be derived from the myri may 
be obtained from this eleuary, 
which may always be applicd with 
ſafety, and ſometimes with advan- 
tage. 


ELECTUARIUM e MANNA, 


Succ. 
Eledaary of Manna. 
Take of 
Manna, 


Retined ſugar, pounded, 
Fenne!- 


Sti 


* 
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Fennel-water, each two ounces. 
Strain the mixture, uſing expreſſion; 
then add. 
Fine powder of the root of flo- 
rentine orris, one dram; 
Freſh drawn almond oil, one 
ounce, 


Is this electuary we have a gent- 
ly emollient laxative, which is very 
uſeful in theſe caſes, where obſtipa- 
tion either ariſes from indurated fe- 
ces, or is ſupported by that cauſe. 
Bur its cathartic powers are by no 
means conſiderable. 


ELECTUARIUM NITRO- 


SUM, 
Gen. 
Nitrous Electuary. 


Take of | 
Purified nitre, half an ounce ; 
Conſerve of roſes, four ounces. 


Mix them. 


UnDEx this formula, nitre may 
be introduced to a conſiderable ex- 
tent, without giving uneaſineſs at 
ſtomach, while at the ſame time its 
refrigerant power is combined with 
the aſtringency of the roſes. From 
theſe circumſtances it may be advan- 
tageouſly employed in different ca- 
ſes, but particularly in inſtances of 
bæmoptyſis. 


ELECTUARIUM TEREBIN- 
THINATUM. 


Suec. 


T erchinthinate Eledtuary. 


Electuaries. 
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Take of 
Spirit of turpentine, nal an ounce; 
Honey, one ounce ; 
Powder of liquorice, as much as 
is ſufficient for the formation 


of an electuary. 


Ups this form, the oil of tur- 
peutine may be introduced with leſs 
uneafineſs, than perhaps under almoſt 
any other. And it may thus be 
employed for different purpoſes, but 
particularly with a view to its diu- 
retic power. But it has been eſpe- 
cially celebrated for the cure of ob- 
ſtinate rheumatiſms, and above all, 
for that modification of rheumatiſm 
which has the name of 1/ch:as, and 
which is found in many inſtances, 
obſtinately to reſiſt other modes of 


Cure. 


LINCTUS LENIENs. 
Suec. 
Lenient Linctus. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, bruiſed, two drams; 
Cherry-water, half an ounce, 
By trituration in a mortar, mix with 
them, ; 
Almond oil, freſh drawn, 
Syrup of almonds, cach ſeven 


Ounces. 


Ix this we have a very agreeable 
emollient linctus, highly uſeful in 
recent catarrhal affections, for lu- 
bricating the throat and fauces. It 
may be taken at pleaſure to any ex- 
tent that the ſtomach may eaſily bear. 
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CO NWFECTIONES 


ON F EC T ION 


Lrnovan the London college 
have ſeparated theſe from elcc- 
tuaries, yet they differ ſo little, that 
in moſt pharmacopeiastheyarcrank- 
ed under the ſame head. And in 
that of Edinburgh, there are feveral 
articles which have promiſcuouſly 
the name either of confe#ion or elec- 
tuary. But as no 1nconvenience 
ariſes from the ſeparation ; and as 
we have followed the order of the 
London pharmacopœia in other 
particulars, it would be improper to 
deviate from it 1n this. 


CONFECTIO AROMA. 
© TICA. 
„ 
| Aromatic Conſection. 
Take of 
Zedoary, in coarſe powder, 
' Saffron, of each half a pound; 


'*Diſilled water, three pints:: 


Macerate for twenty-four hours ; 
then preſs and ſtrain. Reduce 
the ſtrained liquor, by evapora- 
tion, to a pint and a half, to which 
add the following, rubbed to a 
very fine powder : 

Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, fixteen ounces ; 
Cinnamon, : 

Nutmeęgs, of each two ounces ; 

Cloves, one bounce; 


$* Aa WT : | | 
Smalls amc ma- ſeeds, huſked, 
baffantdaunce - 


Double · refined ſugar, two pound 
Make a confection. Pp ok : A 

Tuis confection is compoſed” af 
the more unexceptionable ingredi- 
ents of a compoſition formerly held 
in great eſteem, and which was call- 
ed, from its author, Coxrrcrio 
RaLtiGHaxa. The originalconfec- 
tion was compoſed of no leſs than 
five and twenty particulars ; each of 
which were eximined apart, except 
one, ros ſolis, the flower of which is 
too ſmall to be gathered in ſuffici- 
ent quantity 'for-the general uſe of 
the medicine, and the plant is poſ- 
ſeſſed of hurtful qualities, as is expe- 
rienced in cattle that feed where it 
grows. In this examination, many 
of the extracts came out ſo very 
nauſcous, that it was impoſſtble to 
retain them, conſiſtent with any re- 
gard to the taſte of the compoſition. 
But ſome few, of equal efficacy 


with any of the reſt, being of a to- 


lerable taſte and flavour, were com- 
pounded in different proportions ; 
and when, after many trials, a com- 
poſition was approved, the quantity 
of each material, that would yield 
the proportion of extract which en- 
tered that compoſition, was 3 

tec 
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C 


ted, 


C 


II. 


* 
| 
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ted, and from thence theproportions 
were collected as now ſet down: 
after which the compound extract 
was made, and found to anſwer ex- 

ectation. The London college, 
in the preſent edition of their phar- 
macop@ela, have ſtill farther ſimpli- 
fied this formula, by rejecting the 
rolemary, juniper, and cardamoms, 
which formerly entered it. 

The confection, as now reformed, 
is a ſufficiently grateful and mode- 
rately warm cordial ; and frequently 
given with that intention, from 
eight or ten grains to a ſcruple or 
upwards, in boluſes *or draughts. 
The formula x ght x naps be till 
more fimplitied without any loſs. 
The crabs-claw powder does not 
appear to be very neceſſary, and is 
inſerted rather in compliance with 
the original, than from its contri- 
buting any thing to the intention of 
the medicine; and the following 
formula of the Edinburgh pharma- 
eopeia ſeems to us preferable to 
that of the London, even in its 
preſent improved ſtate. 


ELECTUARIUM CARDIA- 
CUM vulgo CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA. 

Edinb. 
Cordial Eledtuary, commonly called 
Cordial Conſedtion. 

Take of 

Conſerve of orange - pecl, three 


Ounces, 


Preſerved nutmegs, an ounce and 


a half; 

Preſerved ginger, fix drams ; 

Cinnamon, in five powder, half 
an ounce; 

Syrup of orange-peel, as muchas 
will form the whole into an e- 


lectuary. 


In the above ſimple and elegant 
formula, a number of triflingingre- 
dients are rejected, and thoſe ſubſti- 
duted in their place are medicinesof 


4 E 


Confections. 
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approved efficacy. We therefore 
conſider this preparation as an uſe- 
ful remedy for the purpoſes expreſ- 
ſed in its title. 


CONFECTIO OPIATA. 
Lond. 
Confection of Opium. 
Take of * nh f 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
ſix drams; 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, 
Caraway ſeeds, ofeach twoounces; 
Syrup of white poppy, boiled 
to the conſiſtence of honey, 
three times the weight of the 
whole. | 
Mix the purified opium carefully 
with ſyrup gently heated : then 
add the reſt, rubbed to powder. 


ELECTUARIUM THEBAITI- 
CUM. 
Edinb. 
T hebaic Electuary. 
Take of 

Aromatic powder, fix ounces ; 

Virginian ſnake-root, in fine pow- 
der, three ounces ; 

Opium diffuſed in a ſufficient 
quantity of Spaniſh whitewine, 
three drams ; 

'Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of the powders. 

Mix them, and form an eleQuary. 


Tazsr compoſitions conſiſt of ve« 
ry powerful ingredients, and are 
doubtleſs capableof anſwering every 
end that canbe reaſonably expected 
from the more voluminous Theriaca 
of Andromachus. The London col- 
lege alſo had formerly their The- 
riaca compoſed of the leſs excep- 
tionable ingredients of Androma- 
chus's. But as theſe medicines have 
for a long time been chiefly em- 
ployed for external purpoſes, by the 
way of cataplaſm, Theriaca Lon- 
dinenſis is naw omitted, and its 
place 
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place ſupplied by a cataplaſm com- 
poſed of a few well-chofen aiticles, 
under the name of Cataplaſma e cy- 
mino: of which hereafter. For 
internal uſe, none of the theriacas 
are at preſent ſo much regarded as 
they have been heretofore ; practi- 
tioners having introduced in their 
room extemporancous boluſes of 
Virginian fnake- root, camphor, con- 
trayerva, and the like; which an- 
fwer all their intentions, with this 
advantage, that they may be given 
either with or without opium; an 
ingredient which renders the others 
prejudicial in cafes where they 
might otherwiſe be proper. 

With regard to the quantity of 
opium inthe foregoingcompoſitions, 


one grain thereof is contained in 


thirty-ſix grains of the Confectio o- 
piata, and in five ſcruples of the 
Thebaic electuary. The proportion 
of opium will vary a little, accord- 
ing to the time that they have been 
kept; their moiſture by degrees ex- 
haling, ſo as to leave the remainder 
ſtronger of the opium than an equal 
weight was at firſt. A change of 
this kind is taken notice of by many 
writers, but falfely attributed to an 
imaginary fermentative quality of 
the ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from theirmultiplicity and 
contrariety, to be continually exalt- 
ing and improving the virtues of 
each other. 

A good deal of care is requiſite in 
making theſe compoſitions, to pre- 
vent the waſte which is apt to hap- 
pen in the pounding, and which 
would render the proportion of o- 


pium to the other ingredients pre- 


earious. The intention of diſſol- 
ving the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other clectuaries, is, that it may 
be more uniformly mixed with the 
zeit. 


Durs compoſitions fully ſupply 
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the place of two articles, which tho? 
long baniſtied from the ſhops, we 
ſhall here ſubjoinz as examples of 
the amazing keight to which com- 
poſition in medicine had atone time 
proceeded. 


MI! HRIDATUM, five CON. 
FECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 
Mithridate, or the Confe&ion of De- 


mocrates. 
Take of 


Cinnamon, fourteen drams; 

Myrrh, eleven drams ; 

Agaric, 

Indian nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 

Frankincenfe, 

Chio turpentine, each ten drams; 

Camels hay, 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead Zedoary, 

Indian leaf, or m its ſtead Mace, 

Stechas, 

Long pepper, 

Hartwort ſeeds, 

Hypociltis, 

Storax ſtrained. 

Opoponax, 

Galbanum ſtrained, 

Opobalſam, or in its ſtead ex- 
preſſed ail of nutmegs, 

Ruſſian caftor, each one ounce ; 

Poley mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead Cu. 
bebs, 

White pepper, 

Candy carrot feed, 

Blellium ſtrained, each feveu 
drams; 

Celtic nard, 

Gentian root, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Red roſes, 

Macedonian parſley ſeed, 

Leſſer cardamom leeds, huſxed, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, 

Gum Arabic, 


. 
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tho? Opium ſtrained, each five dram:; 
we Calamus aromaticus, 
3 of W11d valerian root, 
OM» Aniſeed, 
ime Sagapenum, ſtrained, each three 
drams; 
Meum athamanticum, 
N. St John's wort. 
Acacia, or in its ſtead Terra Japo- 
De- nica, 


Bellies of ſk inks, each two drams 
and a half. 
Clarified honey, thrice the weight. 
of all the other ingredients. 
Warm the honey, and mix with it 
the opium diffolved in wine; melt 
the ſtorax, galbanum, turpentine, 
and opobalſam {or expreſſed oil 
of nutmegs) together in another 
veſſel, continually ſtirring them 


183 about, to prevent their burning! 5 

with theſe ſo melted, mix the hot 
, honey, at firſt by ſpoonfuls, and 
, afterwards in larger quantities at 


a time; when the whole is grown 
bu, cold, add by degrees the 
other ſpices reduced into pow- 
der. 


THERIACA ANDROMA- 


CHI. 
Theriaca of Andromachus, or Venice 


Treacle. 
| Take of 


Troches of ſquills, half a pound, 
Long pepper, 

Opium, ſtrained, 

Vipers, dried, each three-ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Opobalſam, or in its lead ex- 

] preſſed oil of neg each 
two ounces ; 

Agaric, 

Florence orris root, 

Scordium, 

Red roſes, 

Navew ſeeds, 

Extract of liquarice, each an 
-_ ounce and a half; 

Indian nard, 


Saſſron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, 

Coſtus, or in its ſtead Zedoary, 

Camel's hay, each one ounce ; 

Cinquetoil root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian leaf, or in its ftead Mace, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Horehound leaves, 

Calamint leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black pepper, 

Macedonian parſley ſeed, 

Olibanum, 

Chio turpentine, 

Wild valeriaa root, each fiz 
drams, 

Gentian root, 

Celtic nard. 

Spignel, 

Poley mountain 

St John's wort | leaves, 

Groundpine 

Germander tops with the ſeed, 

Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead Cu- 
bebs, a 

Aniſecd, 

Sweet fennel-ſeed, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 


Biſhop's weed 

Hartwort ſeeds, 

Treacle muſtard 

Hypocittis 

Acacia, or in its Read Japan 
earth, 

Gum Arabic, 

Storax, ſtrained, 

Sagapenum, ftrained, 

Terra Le -mnia, or in its Read bole 
armenic, or French bole, 

Green vitriol, calcined, each half 
an ounce ; 

Small (or in its ſtead, the long) 
birthwort root, 

Leſſer centaury tope, 

Candy carrot ſeed, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum, ftrained, 


Ruſs 
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Ruſſia caſtor. 

Jews piteh, or in its ſtead white 
amber, prepared, 

Calamus aromaticus, each two 
drams ; 

Clarified honey, thricethe weight 
of all the other ingredients. 

Let theſe ingredients be mixed to- 

gether, after the ſame manner as 

direaed in making the mithri- 

date. 


Tus celebrated electuaries are 
often mentioned by medical wri- 
ters, and may ſerve as examples of 
the wild exuberance of compoſi- 
tion which the ſuperſtition of for- 
mer ages brought into vogue. The 
theriaca is a reformation of Mithri- 
date, made by Andromachus phyſi- 
cian to Nero: the mithridate itſelf 
is ſaid to have been found in the ca- 
binet of Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus. The firſt publiſhers of this 
pompous arcanum were very extra- 
vagant in their commendations of 
its virtues; the principal of which 
was made to conſiſt in its being a 
moſt powerful preſervative againſt 
all kinds of venom; whoever took 
a proper quantity in a morning, was 
enſured from being poiſoned during 
that whole day : this was confirmed 
by the example of its ſuppoſed in- 
ventor, who, as Celſus informs us, 
was by its conſtant uſe ſo fortified 
againſt the commonly reputed poi- 
ſons, that none of them would have 
any effect upon him when he want- 
ed their aſſiſtance. But the notions 
of poiſons which prevailed in thoſe 
ruder ages were manifeſtly errone- 
ous. Before experience had furniſh- 
ed mankind with acompetent know- 
ledge of the powers of ſimples, they 
were under perpetual alarms from 
an apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
fied themſelves in contriving compo- 
lit ions which ſhould counteract their 
effects, accumulating together all 
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thoſe ſubſtances which they imagin- 
ed to be poſſeſſed of any degree of 
alexipharmac power. Hence pro- 
ceed the voluminousantidotes which 
we meet with in the writings of the 
antient pbyſicians ; yet it does not 
appear, that they were acquainted 
with any real poiſon except the ei- 
cuta, aconitum, and bites of veno- 
nomous animals; and for theſe they 
knew of no antidote whatever. Even 
admitting the reality of the poiſons, 
and the efficacy of the ſeveral anti- 
dotes ſeparately, the compoſitions 
could no more anſwer the purpoſes 
expected from them, than the accu- 
mulating of all the medicinal ſimples 
into one form could make a remedy 
againſt all diſcaſes. 

Yet, notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in theoriginal intention of theſe 
medicines, and their enormity in 
point of compoſition, as they con- 
tain ſeveral powerful materials, whoſe 
virtues, tho” greatly prejudiced, vet 
are not deitroyed, by their multipli. 
city and contrariety; the compounds 
have been found, from repeated ex- 
perience, to produce very conſider. 
able effects, as warm opiatc diaphy. 
rEt1Cs. 

Theſe compoſitions might with- 
out doubt be lopt of numerous ſu-— 
perfluitics, without any diminution 
of their virtues ; yet as the effects ot 
them, in their preſent form, are ſo 
well known ſo much regard haz 
been paid to antient authority, a, 
not to attempt a reformation of that 
kind. Altho' theſe forms were origi- 
nelly complex, yet ſubſequent addi- 
tions had crept intothem. Neither th- 
deſcription in verſe of the elder An- 
dromachus, nor the proſc explana- 
tion of the younger, make any men- 
tion of the white pepper afterwarc3 
added to the theriaca; and the orriz 
root, in the mithridate of our for- 
mer pharmacopce1as, is alſo a ſuper- 
numerary ingredient, not pe 
7 


10 
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by the original: theſe therefore are 
rejected. Nor is the aſarum in the 
mithridate grounded on any good 
authority: the verſe it is taken from, 
is mutilated and corrupt; and the 
word which ſome, on conje&qure 
only, ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, 
others, alſo on conjecture, chooſe 
to read differently : till ſome emen- 
dation ſhall be better founded than 
merely on critical gueſſes, this 
ſingle ſpecies may be ſafely paſſed 
over without any prejudice to the 
medicine, None of the antient de- 
{criptions afford any other light in 
this particular ; for they either omit 
this ingredient, and others alſo, or 
abound with additions. 

Another innovation ou both theſe 
medicines alſo took place. In each of 
theſe compoſitions were found both 
cinnamon and caſia lignea ; and it is 
very evident, from ſeveral parts of 
Galen's works, that the latter was 
uſed by the antients only on ac- 
count of the great difficulty of pro- 
curing the other; ſo that to retain 
the caſſia, now that cinnamon is ſo 
common, is a blind following of theſe 
writers, without any attention to 
their meaning: the caſia therefore 
is uo rejected, and half the quanti- 
ry of cinnamon put in its room; 
which is the proportion that Galen 
directs to be obſerved in ſubſtituting 
the one for the other. It is proba- 
ble, that the caſe is the ſame with 
regard to the Celtic and the Indian 
nard ; that the firſt had a place in 
cheſe compoſitions, on account of 
the difficulty of procuring the Indi- 
an; for Galen exprelsly prefers the 
latter, 

There is a material error in re- 
gard to the theriaca, which has 
paſied though ſeveral editions of our 
Pharmacopœia: this is, the ſubſti- 
tuting Roman vitriol for the antient 
chalcitis, now not certainly known ; 
aud, in the catalogue of ſimples, 
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deſcribing the Roman to be a blue 
vitriol ; whereas the Italian writers 
are unanimous it is a green vitriol; 
and were it not, it would not an- 
ſwer to the effects of the chalcitis, 
which was certainly a chalybeate, 
and gives the medicine its black co- 
lour. What has chiefly occalioned 
chalcitis to be ſuppoſed a cupreous 
vitriol, ſeems to be 1ts name, de- 
rived from yaax, copper: but it is 
to be obſerved, that all vitriols 
were formerly imagined to proceed 
from copper, and were named ac- 
cordingly : the green or martial vi- 
triols are ſtill called by the Germans 
kupſſer-waſſer, and by us copperas. It 
is probable, that the antient chalct- 
tis was no other than a native mar- 
tial vitriol, calcined by the heat of 
thoſe warm climates ta a degree of 
yellowiſh red or coppery colour: and 
therefore the common green vitriol, 
thus calcined by art, very properly 
ſupplies its place. 

The preparation of theſe medi- 
cines has been ſomewhat facilitated 
by omitting the trochiſci cypheas uſed 
in the mithridate, and the hedychrot 
and viperini for the theriaca; and 
inſerting their ingredients, after 
Zauelſſer's manner, in the compoſi- 
tions they are intended for. This is 
done in the theriaca very commodi- 
ouſly; the ingredients in theſe tro- 
ches uniting with thoſe in the theriaca 
itſelf into unbroken numbers. Eur 
to render the numbers equally ſim- 
ple in the mithridate, it was ne- 
ceſſary to retrench a few odd grains 
from ſome of the articles, and make 
a ſmall addition to ſome others. 
The proportions of the ingredients 
in the ?fochiſct cypheos are adjuſted 
from the original deſcription in Ga- 
len ; the numbers in our former 
pharmacopœia being very errone- 
ous. 

Both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges ventured at length to diſcard 

theſe 
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theſe venerable reliques. The Edin- 
burgh college at firſt ſubſtituted in 
their room an elegant and ſimple 
form, equivalent to them both in ef- 
ficacy under the title of Theriaca 
Edinenſis, Edinburgh Theriaca. In 


. 
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later editions, however, they have 
entirely bauiſhed the name of /heria- 
ca from their book, and have put in 
its place the more elegant compoſi- 
tion already mentioned, the Electu- 
arium Thebaicum. 


XXX. 


JAUEZ _MEDICATE. 


E DAT ERS. 


E have already taken notice 
of many articles which are 
either diſſolved in water or commu» 
- nicate their virtues to it. And in 
one ſenſe of the word, theſc may be 
called medicated waters. Sometimes 
this impregration is effected by the 
aid of heat, ſometimes without it: 
and thus are formed decoctions, in- 
fuſions, and the like. But among 
thoſe articles referred to in this 
chapter, there takes place mere wa- 
- tery ſolution only, and they are uſed 
ſolely with the intention of acting 
topically in the way of lotion, in- 
jection, or at the utmoſt of garga- 
riſm. 


AQUA ALUMINIS co. 


POSITA. 
Lond, 
Compound Alum-water. 
Take of 
Alum, 


Vitriolated zinc, of each half an 
ounec; | 


Boiling diſtilled water, two pints. 
Pour the water on the ſalts in a glaſs 


vellcl, and train. 


Tuis water was long known in 
our ſhops under the title of Agua a- 
lumnofa Hateana. 

Bates directed the ſalts to be firſt 
powdered and melted over the fire; 
but this is needleſs trouble, fince the 
mekting only evaporates the aqueous 
parts, whick are reſtored again on 
the addition of the water. This li- 
quor is uſed for cleanſing and heal- 
ing ulcers and wounds; and for re- 
moving cutaneous eruptions, the 
part being bathed with it hot three 
or four times a-day. It is ſometimes 
likewiſe employed as a collyrium ; 
and as an injection in the gonorrhœa 
and fluor albus, when not accompa- 
nied with virulence. 


AQUA 


T 
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AQUA STYPTFICA. 
Edinb, 
Styptic Water. 
Take of 
Blue vitriol, | 
Alum, each three ounces 
Water two pounds. 
Boil them until the ſalts be diſſol- 
ved; then filter the liquor, and 


add an ounce and a half of vitrio- 
lic acid, 


Tuis water, though made with 
the blue in place of the white vitriol, 
cannot be conſidered as differing ve- 
ry much from the former. It is forms 
ed on the ſtyptic, recommended 
by Sydenham, for ſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external hæ- 
morrhages : for this purpofe cloths 
or doſſils are to be dipt in the liquor, 
and applied to the part. 


AQUA CUPRI AMMONIATI. 
Lend. 
Water of ammoniated Copper. 

Take of 

Lime. water, one pint ; 

Sal ammoniac, one dram. 
Let them ſtand together, in a cop- 

prr veilel, till the ammoma be la- 

turated. 


AQUA SAPPIIIRINA. 
Edinb. 
Sapphire coloured Water. 
Take of 
Limc- water, newly made, eight 
ounces; 
Sal ammoniac, two ſcruples; 
Verdegris, powdered, four grains. 
Mix them, and after twenty - four 
hours ſtrain the liquor. 


T'n1s is a much more elegant and 
convenient method than the prece- 
ding. 

This water is at preſent pretty 
much in uſe as a detergent of foul 
and obſtinate ulcers, and for taking 
away ſpecks or films in the eves. 
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The copper contributes more to its 
colour than to its medicinal efficacy 
for the quantity of the metal diſſol- 
ved 1s extremely imall, 


AQUA LITHARGYRI ACE- 
ATI COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound Water of acetated Li- 


tharge. 

Take of 

Acetated water of litharge, two 
drams ; 

Diſtilled water, two pints ; 
Proot-ſpirit, two drams. 

Mix the ſpirit with the acetated wa- 
ter of litharge; then addthe di- 
ſtilled water. 


Tuis liquor is of the ſame nature 
with ſolutions of ſaccharum ſuturni, 
and is analogous to the Vegeto - mi- 
neral water of Mr Goulard. It is 
only uſed externally, as a coſmetic 
againſt cutaneous eruptions, redneſs, 
inflammation, &c, But even here, 
it 15 alleged that it is not altogether 
void of danger; and that there are 
examples of its continued employ- 
ment having occatiuaed ſundry ill 
conſequences. But at the ſame time 
tue very frequent uſe that is made 
of it with perfect impunity, would 
lead us to conclude, that in theſe 
obſervations there muſt be ſome mi- 


ſtake. 


AQUA ZINCI VITRIOLATI 
CUM CAMPHORA. 
Lond. 

Mater of vitriclated Zin: with Cam- 
Phor. 

Take of 
Vitriolated zinc, half an ounce; 
Camphorated fp'rit,half anounce; 
Boiling water, two pints, 


Mix, and filter through paper. 


Tuis is an improved method of 
forming the Aqua vitriolicacampho- 
rata of the former editions of the 

Lou 
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London pharmacopœia. It is uſed 
externally as a lotion for ſome ul- 
cers, particularly thoſe in which it 
is neceſſary to reſtrain a great diſ- 
charge. It is alſo not unfrequently 
employed as a collyrium in ſome ca- 
ſes af ophthalmia, where a large diſ- 
charge of watery fluid takes place 
from the eyes with but little inflam- 
mation. But when it is to be ap- 
plied to this tender organ, it ought 
at firit, at leaſt, to be diluted by tae 
addition of more water. 


AQUA VITRIOLICA. 
n. 
Pitriolic Water. 
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Take of 
White vitriol, ſixteen grains; 
Water, eight ounces ; 
Weak vitriolic acid, ſixteen drops. 
Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, 
and then adding the acid, ftrain 
through paper. 


Went the eyes are watery or 
inflamed, this ſolution of white vi- 
triol is a very uſeful application: 
the lighter inflammations will fre- 
quently yield to this medicine, with- 
out any other aſſiſtance: in the more 
violent ones, veneſection and ca- 
thartics are to be premiſed to its 
uſe. 
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P. sT ERS are compoſed chiefly 

of oily and unctuous ſubſtan- 
ces, united with powders into ſuch 
a conſiſtence, that the compound 
may remain firm in the cold without 
flicking to the fingers; that it may 
be ſoft and pliable in a low degree 
of heat, and that by the warmth 
of the human body it be ſo tena- 
eious as readily to adhere both to 
the part on which it is applied, 
and to the ſubſtance on which it is 
{preac. 


X. 


There is, however, a difference 
in the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes they are to be ap- 
plied to: Thus, ſuch as was intend- 
ed for the breaſt and ſtomach ſhould 
be very ſoft and yielding ; while 
thoſe deſigned for the limbs are 
made firmer and more adheſive. An 
ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce of 
yellow wax, and half an ounce of 
any proper powder, will make 3 
plaſter of the firſt conſiſtence; for 3 


hard one, an ounce more of wax, 
an 
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and half an ounce more of powder 
may be added. Plaſters may like- 
wile be made of refins, gummy-re- 
fins, &c. without wax, eſpecially in 
extemporaneous preſcription: for 
officinals, theſe compoſitions are leſs 
proper, as they ſoon grow too ſoft 
in keeping, and fall flat in a warm 
air. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that pla- 
ſters might be impregnated with the 
ſpecific virtues of different vege- 
tables, by boiling the recent vege- 
table with the oil employed for the 
compoſition of the plaſter. The coc- 
tion was continued till the herb was 
almoſt criſp, with care to prevent 
the matter from contracting a black 
colour: after which the liquid was 
{trained off, and ſet ou the fire a- 
gain, till all the aqueous moiſture 
had exhaled. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that this treatment does not 
communicate to the oils any very 
valuable qualities, evenſrelative to 
their uſe in a fluid ſtate: much leſs 
can plaſters, made with ſuch oils, re- 
ceive any conſiderable efficacy from 
the herbs. 

Calces of lead, boiled with olls, 
unite with them into a plaſter of an 
excellent conſiſtence, and which 
makes a proper baſis for ſeveral o- 
ther plaſters. 

In the boiling of theſe compoſi- 
tions, a quantity of water muſt be 
added, to prevent the plaſter from 
burning and growing black. Such 
water, as it may be neceſſary to add 
during the boiling, muſt be previ- 
ouſly made hot; for cold liquor 
would not only prolong the proceſs, 
but likewiſe occaſion the matter to 
explode, and be thrown about with 
violence, to the great danger of the 
operator : this accident will equally 
happen on the, addition of hot 
_ iſ the plaſter be extremely 
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EMPLASTRUM AMMONIA- 
CI CUM HYDRARGYRO. 


Lond. 
Ammoniacum Plaſter with Quicl- 
ſilver. 


Take of 
Strainedammoniacum,one pound; 
Purified quickfilver, three oun- 

ces; 
Sulphurated oil, one dram, or 
what is ſufficient, 

Rub the quickſilver with the ſul- 
phurated oil until the globules 
diſappear; then add, by a little 
at a time, the melted ammonia- 
cum, and mix them. 


Tais is a very well contrived 
mercurial plaſter. The ammonia- 
cum in general affords a good baſis 
for the application of the mercury. 
In ſome cafes, however, it is not 
ſufficiently adheſive. But this in- 
convenience, when it does occur, 
may be readily remedied by the ad- 
dition of a ſmall quantity of tur- 
pentine. 


EMPLASTRUM CANTHA-. 
RIDIS. 
Lond. 
Plafter of Spaniſh Flies. 
Take of int: 
Spaniſh flies, one pound; 
Wax plaſter, two pounds 
Prepared hog's lard, halfa pound. 
Having melted the plaſter and lard, 
a little before they coagulate 
ſprinkle in the flies, reduced to a 
very fine powder. 


EMPLASTRUM VESICA- 
TORIUM. 
Edink. 
Bliſtering plafter, or Epiſpaſtic 


er. 
Take of 
Hog's lard, 
Yellow wzx, 
White rep, . 
| Can+ 
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Cantharides, each equal weights. 


Beat the cantharides into a fine 


powder, and add them to the o- 
ther ingredients, previouſly melt- 
ed, and removed from the fire. 


Born theſe formule are very 
well fuited to anſwer the intention 
in view, that of exciting bliſters ; 
for both are of a proper conſiſtence, 
and ſufficient degree of tenacity, 
which are here the only requiſites. 
Cantharides of good quality, duly 
applied to the ſkin, never fail of 
producing bliſters. When, there- 
fore, the defired effect does not take 
place, it is to be aſcribed to the 
flies either being faulty at firſt, or 
having their activity afterwards de- 
ſtroyed by ſome accidental eiicum- 
ſtance; ſuch as too great heat in 
forming, in ſpreading the plaſter, or 
the likc. And when due attention 
15 paid to theſe particulars, the fim- 
ple compoſitions now introduced 
anſwer the purpoſe better than thole 
compound plaſters with muſtard- 


ſced, black pepper, vinegar, verde- 


gns, and the like, which had for- 
merly a place in ourpharmacopœiĩas. 
It is not however improbable, that 
the, pain of bliſtering · plaſters might 
be conſiderably diminiſhed by the 
addition of a portion of opium, 
without preventing the good effects 
otherwiſe to be derived from them. 


EMPLASTRUM CER& E. 
: Lond. 
I, aXx- la ler. 
Take of "ey 
Yellow wax, 
Prepared mutton- ſuet, of each 
three pounds; 
Yellow rein, one pound. 


Melt them together, and ſtrain the 


mixture whilſt it is fluid. 


EMPLASTRUM CERE UM. 
Tainb. 
Lax plgſter. 


Mix, with che melted pitch aud wat, 


Part III. 
Take of | 


Yellow wax, three parts; 
Mutton-ſuct, each two parts. 
White reſin, 

Melt them together into a platter ; 
which ſupplies the place of meli- 
lot plalter. 


THis plaiter had formerly the 
title of E mplaſirum attrabent, and 
was chiefly employed as a dreſſing 
after bliſters, to ſupport ſome dit- 
charge. | | 

It is a very well contrived plaſler 
for that purpoſe. It is calculated 
to ſupply the place of melilot plu- 
ter; whole great irritation, when 
employed for the dreſſing oſbliſters, 
has been continually complained of. 
This was owing to the large quan- 
tity of reſin it contained, which 
is here on that account retrenciuce, 
It would ſeem that, when deſigned 
only for drefling bliſters, the reſin 
ought to be entirely omitted, unleſs 
where a continuance of the pain and 
irritation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required. Indeed plaſters of any 
kind are not very proper for this 
purpoſe: their confiitence makes 
them lit uneaſy, and their adheſive- 
neſs renders the taking them off 
painful. Cerates, which are ſofter 
and leſs adhefive, appear muchmore 
eligible: the Cerutum ſpermatic 
celi will ſerve for general uſe ; and 
for fome particular purpoſes, the 
Ceratum refine flave may be ap- 


plied. 
EMPLASTRUM cuMINI. 


Lond. 
Cammin plaſier. 
Take of 

The ſeeds of cummin, 

— — CAraway, 
Bay- berries, of each three our- 

ces; * 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds; 

Vellow wax, three ounces. 


„ 


C 


1 
( 
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the reſt of the ingredients, pow- 
dered, and make a plaſter. 


Tuis plaſter ſtands recommended 
as a moderately warm diſcutient; 
and is directed by ſome to be ap- 
plied to the hypogaſtric region, for 
ſtrengthening the viſcera, and ex- 
pelling flatulencies: but it is a mat- 
ter of great doubt, whether it de- 
rives auy virtue either from the ar- 
ticle from which it is named, or 
from the caraway or bay-berries 
which enter its compoſition. 


EMPLASTRUM FC IIDUM, 
vulgo AN TIHYSIERICUM. 
Edinb. 
Fetid, commonly called Antihyfteric- 


plaſter. 
Take of 7 


Common plaſter, 
Aſafœtida, ſtrained, each two 
parts; 
Yellow wax, 
Strained galbanum, each one 
part. 
Mix, and make them into a plaſter. 


Tuis plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region, or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 
ſometimes with good effect ; but 
probably more from its effect as 
giving an additional degree of heat 
to the part, than from any influence 
derived from the fetid gums. Ithas 
indeed been alleged, that from the 
application of this plaſter to the ab- 
domen, the taſte of aſafœtida can be 
diſtinctly perceived in the mouth; 
and it is not improbable, that ſome 
abſorption of its active parts may 
take place by the lymphatic veſſels 
of the ſurface; while, at the ſame 
time, the aſafœtida thus applied mult 
conſtantly, in ſome degree, a&t on 
the nerves of the noſe. But, in both 
theſe ways, its influence can be in- 
confiderable only; and much more 


4 
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effect may be obtained from a very 
ſmall quantity taken internally. And 
we are on the whole inclined to 
think, that the addition of the fetid 
gums to the common plaſter is here 
more diſagreeable than uſeful. 


EMPLASTRUM LADANI. 
Lond. 
Lad.num-plaſter. 

Take of 22 
Ladanum, three ounces; 
Frankincenſe, one ounce ; 
Cinnamon, powdered, 

Expreſſed oil, called oil of mace, 
of each half an ounce; 

Eſſential oil of ſpearmint, one 
dram. 

To the melted frankincenſe add firſt 
the ladanum, ſoftened by heat; 
then the oil of mace. Mix theſe. 
afterwards withthe cinnamonand 
oil of mint, and beat them toge- 
ther in a warm mortar, into a 
platter, Let it be kept in a cloſe 
veſſcl. 


THis has been conſidered as a 
very elegant ſtomach platter. It is 
contrived ſo as to be eaſily madeoc- 
caſionally (for theſe kinds of com- 
poſitions, on account of their vola- 
tile ingredients, are not fit for keep- 
ing), and to be but moderately ad- 
heſive, ſo as not to offend the ſkin, 
and that it may without difficulty 
be frequently taken off and renew- 
ed; which theſe ſorts of applicati- 
ons, in order to their producing any 
conſiderable effect, require to be. 
But after all, it probably acts more 
fr-m the mere covering which it 
gives to the ſtomach, than from any 
of the articles abounding with eſ- 
ſential oil which it contains. 


EMPLAS'TRUM 'LITHAR- 
6 
Lond. 
Litharge-plafter. 


F 3 Take. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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Take of 

Litharge, in very fine powder, 
five pounds. | 
' Olive-oll, a gallon. 

Boil them with a ſlow fire, in about 
two pints of water, conſtantly 
ſtirring until the oil and litharge 
unite, and have the conſiſtence of 
a plaſter. But it will be proper 
to add more boiling water, if the 
water that was firſt added be 
nearly conſumed before the end 
of the proceſs, 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE. 
Edinb. 
Common plaſter, 
Take of * 
Litharge, one part. 
Oil olive, two parts; 

Boil them, adding water, and con- 
ſtantly ſtirring the mixture till 
the oil and litharge be formed 

into a plaſter, 


Tux heat in theſe preceſſesſhould 
be gentle, and the matter kept con- 
ftantly ſtirring, otherwiſe it ſwells 
up, and is apt to run over the veſſel, 
If the compoſition proves diſcolour- 
ed, the addition of a little white lead 
and oil will improve the colour. 

Theſe plaſters, which have long 
been known under the name of Di- 
athylon, are the common application 
in excoriations of the ſkin, light 
fleſh wounds, and the like. They 
keep the part ſoft, and ſomewhat 
warm, and defend it from the air, 
which is all that can be expected 
in theſe cafes from any plaſter, Some 
of our induſtrious medicine-makers 
have thought theſe purpoſes might 
be anſwered by a cheaper compoſi- 
tion, and accordingly have added 
a large guantity of common whiting 
and hogs herd: this, however, is by 
no means allowable, not only as it 
does not ſtick ſo well, but likewiſe 
as the lard is apt to grow rancid 


Part IIT. 


and acrimonious. The counterfeit 
is diſtinguiſhable by the eye. 


EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
 GYRI CUM GUMMI. 
Lond. 
1.itharge-plaſter with Gum. 

Take of 
Litharge-plafter, three pounds; 
Strained galbanum, eight oun- 
ces z 
| Turpentine, ten drams; 
Frankincenſe, three ounces. 
The galbanum and turpentine being 
melted with a {low fire, mix with 
them the powdered frankincenſe, 
and afterwards the litharge-pla- 
ſter melted with a very flow fire, 
and make a plaſter 


' EMPLASTRUM GUMMO- 


SUM, 
Edinb. 
Gum-plaſter. 
Take of 
Common plaſter, eight parts; 
Gum ammoniacum, ftrained, 
Strained galbanum, 
Yellow wax, each one part. 
Make them into a plaſter according 
to art. 


Born theſe plaſters are uſed as 
digeſtives and ſuppuratives; parti- 
cularly in abſceſſes, after a part of 
the matter has been maturated and 
diſcharged, for ſuppurating or diſ- 
cuſſing the remaining hard part; 
but it is very doubtful whether they 
derive any advantage from the gums 
entering their compoſition, 


EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI CUM HYDRAR- 
GYRO. 

Lond. | 
Litharge. plaſter with Quickfilocr. 
Take of 
Litharge- plaſter, one pound; 
Purified quickſilver, three oun- 


ces; 


Sul- 


Cl 


M 
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Sulphurated oil, one dram, or EMPLASTRUM ADHASI- 


what 1s ſufficient, 
Make the plaſter in the ſame man- 
ner as the ammoniacum-plaſter 
with quickſilver. 


EMPLASTRUM e HYDRAR- 

GYRO, five COERULEUM. 
'  F#dinb. 
Mercurial, or blue Plalter. 

Take of 
Olive oil, 

White reſin, each one part; 
Quickſilver, three parts; 
Common plaſter, fix parts. 

Melt the oil and reſin together, and 
when this mixture is cold, let the 
quickfilver be rubhed with it till 
the globules diſappear ; then add 


by degrees the common plaſter, - 


melted, and let the whole be accu- 
rately mixed. 


Taxsr mercurial plaſtersare look- 
ed on as powerful reſolvents and diſ- 
cutients, acting with much greater 


certainty for theſe intentions than 


any compoſition of vegetable ſub- 
{tances alone; the mercury exerting 
itſelf in a conſiderable degree, and 
being ſometimes introduced into the 
habit in ſuch quantity as to affect the 
mouth. Pains in the joints and limbs 
from a venereal cauſe, nodes, tophi, 
and beginning indurations of the 
glands, are ſaid ſometimes to yield 
to them, 


EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI CUM RESINA. 
Lond. « 
Litharge Plaſter with Reſin. 
Take of 1 . * 
Litharge-plaſter, three pounds; 
Vellow reſin, half a pound. 
Mix the powdered reſin with the li- 
tharge plaſter, melted with a very 
low fire, and make a plaſter. 


VUM. 
Edinb. 
Sticking-plaſter. 
Take of 1080 
Common plaſter, five parts; 
White reſin, one part. 
Melt them together, ſo as to make 
a plaſter. 


THESE plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adheſives for keeping on other 
dreſhngs, &c. 


EMPLASTRUM PICIS BUR- 


GUNDICÆ. 
Lond. 
Plafter of Bu#gundy Pitch. 
Take + 7 | 


Burgungy pitch, two pounds; 

Ladanum, one pound; 

Yellow reſin, 

Yellow wax, of each four ounces ; 

The expreſſed oil, commonly call- 

ed the oil of mace, one ounce. 

To the pitch, reſin, and wax, melt - 

ed together, add firſt the lada- 

num, and then the oil of mace. 


Tris plaſter was at one time 
much celebrated under the title of 
Emplaſtrum cephalicum, the name 
which it formerly held in our phar- 
macopirias. It was applied in weak- 
neſs or pains of the head, to the 
temples, forchead, &c. and ſome- 
times likewiſe to the feet. Schulze 
relates, that an inveterate rheuma- 
tiſm in the temples, which at times 
extended to the teeth, and occaſion- 
ed intolerable pain, was completely 
cured in two days by a plaſter of 
this kind (with the addition of a 
little opium) applied to the part, 
after many other remedies had been 
tried in vain. He adds, that a large 
quantity of liquid matter exuded 
under the plaſter in drops, which 
were ſo acrid -as to corrode the cu- 
ticle : but it is probable, that this 
Was 
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was much more the eſſect gf the 
Burgundy pitch than of any other 
part of the compoſition ; {or when 
applied to very tender ſkip, it often 
produces even veſication, and in 
moſt inſtances operates as a rube- 
ſacient or emplaſtrum calidum: 
and as far as it has any good effect 
in headach, it is probable that its 
influence is to be explained on this 
ground. ef 4 ä 


EMPL ASTRUM 3APOXIS. 
Lond.. 


Sꝗsap-plaſter. 
Take of { 


Soap, half a pound: wt 
Litharge-plaſter, three pounds; 


Mix the ſoap with the melted li- 


tharge-plaiter, and boil them to 
the thickneſs of a plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONA- 
--- -AEUVM.. 
4 Edinb. 
| Saponaceaus Plaſter. 
Take of of 
Comman plaſter, four parts; ; 
Gum-plaſter, two parts; 
Caſtile ſoap, ſcraped, one part. 
To the plaſters, melted together, 
add the ſoap; then boil for a lit- 
tle, ſo as to form a plaſter. 


Turse plaſters have been ſuppo- 
fed to derive a reſolvent power from 
the ſoap; and in the laſt, the ad- 
dition oſ the gums is ſuppoſed to 
promote the reſolvent virtue of the 
ſoap: but it is a matter of great 
doubt, whether they derive any ma- 
terial advantage from either addi- 
tion. 5 


n TIICURIS. 
Lond. 
Frankincenſe-plaſler. 

Take of 

Frankincenſe, half a 8 : 

Dragon's blood, three ounces ; 

Litharge plaſter, two pounds. 
2 


To the melted litharge-plaſter add 
the reſt, powdered. 


Tuis plaſter had formerly in the 
London pharmacopœia the title of 
E mplaſrum roborans, and is a refor- 
mation of the complicated and in- 
judicious compoſition deſcribed in 
former pharmacopœias, under the 


title of Emplaſtrum ad herniam. 


Though far the moſt elegant and 


ſimple, it is as eſſectual for that pur- 


poſe as any of the medicines of this 


kind. If conſtantly worn with a 


proper baudage, it will, in children, 
frequently do ſervice; though, per- 


haps, not ſa much from any ſtrength- 
ening quality of the ingredients, as 
from its being a ſoft, cloſe, and ad- 
heſive covering. It has been ſup- 
poſed that plaſters compoſed of 
ityptic medicines conſtringe and 
ſtrengthen the part to which they 
are applied, but on no very juſt 
foundation; for plaſters in general 
relax rather than aſtringe, the unctu- 
ous ingredients neceſſary in their 
compelition counteracting and de- 


{troying the eſfedt of the others. 


EMPLASTRUM DEFENSI- 
VUM, five ROBORANS. 
£Edinb. 

Defenſive, or flrengthening Plaſter. 

Take of 


Common plaſter, twenty-four 
parts; 

White reſin, ſix parts; 

Vellow- wax, 


Oil olive, each three parts: 
Colcothar of vitriol, eight parts. 
Grind the colcothar with the oil, 
and then add it to the otlier in» 
gredicnts previouſly melted. 


Tuis plaſter is laid round the lips 
of wounds and ulcers over the other 
dreſſings, for defending them from 
inflammation and a fluxion of hu- 
mours ; which, however, as Mr 
Sharp very juſtly obſerves, plaſters, 


gn 
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on account of their conſiſtence, tend 
rather to bi ing on than to prevent. 
It is alſo uſed in weakneſſes of tlie 
large muſcles, as of the loins; aud 
its effects ſeem to proceed from the 
artificial mechanical ſupport given 
to the part which may alto be done 
by any other plaſter that adheres 
with equal firmneſs. 


EMPLASTRUM de BELLA- 
DONNA. 
Brun. 
Deadly Nizht-ſbade Plaſter. 
Take of . / 
The juice of the recent herb of 
belladonna, 
L.intſeed oil, each nine onnces ; 
Yellow wax, ſix ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, fix drams ; 
Powder of the herb of belladonna, 
two ounces. 
Let them be formed into a plaſter 
according to art. 


Tuexk can be no doubt, that the 
delladonna, externally applicd, has 
a very powerful influence, both on 
the nerves and blood veſſels of the 
part; and thus it has very conſi- 
derable effect both on the circula- 
tion and ſtate of ſenſibility of the 
* ; and when applied under the 
orm of this platter, eſpecially in af- 
f:&ions of the mammz and ſcrotum, 
it has been ſaid to have very pow- 
erful influence in alleviating pain, in 
diſcuſſing tumours, and in promo- 
ting a favourable ſuppuration. It 
has however been but little employ- 
ed in this country; and we can ſay 
nothing of it from our own experi- 
ence, 


EMPLASTRUM ad CLAVOS 
PEDUM. 
Dan. 
Corn Plaſter. 
Take of 


| Galbanum, diſſolved in vinegar, 


Powders. 599 
and again inſpiſſated, one 
ounce ; | 


Pitch, half an ounce ; 
Diachylon, or common plaſter, 
two drams. 
Let them be melted together; and 
then mix with them; 
Verdegris, powdered, 
Sal ammoniac, each one ſcruple; 
And make them into a platter, 


Or this plaſter, as well as the for- 

mer, we can ſay nothing from our 
own experience. It has been cele- 
brated for the removal of corns, and 
for alleviating the pain which they 
occafion ; and it is not improbable 
that it may ſometimes have a good 
effet from the corrolive articles 
which it contains : but in other 
caſes, from this very circumſtance, 
it may tend to aggravate the pain 
particularly in the firſt inſtance. 


EMPLASTUM e CONIO. 
Suec. 
Femlock-plaſſor. 

Take of 
Yellow wax, half a pound; 
Oil olive, four ounces ; 
Gumammoniacum,half an ounce; 


After they are melted together, mix 


with them, 
Powdered herb of hemlock, half 
a pound, 


Tuiscorreſponds very nearly with 
the Emplaſtrum de cicuta cum am- 
moniaco, which had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopœias, and was ſup- 
poſed to be a powerful cooler and 
diſeutient, and to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtentions of the hypo- 
chondres. For ſome time paſt, it 
has been among us entirely neglect- 
ed; but the high reſolvent power 
which Dr Stoerk has diſcovered in 
hemlock, and which he found it to 
exert in this as well as in other 

forms, 
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forms, intitle it to further trials. 
The plaſter appears very well con- 
trived, and the additional ingredi- 
exits well choſen for aſſiſting the effi- 
cacy of the hemlock. 


EMPLASTRUM CORROSI- 
VUM. 
| Gen. 
Correfive Plaſter. 
Take of 
Corrolive ſublimate mercury, half 
a dram; 
Hogs lard, half an ounce ; 
Yellow wax, two drains. 
Mix them according to art. 


Tur can be no doubt that the 
hydrargyrus muriatus here employed 
is a very powerful corroſive z aud 
there may be ſome caſes in which it 
is preferable to other articles of 
the tribe of cauſtics : But this would 
ſeem to be a very uneconomical 
mode of applying it, as but a very 
fmall portion of what enters the 
plaſter can act; and even that por- 
tion mutt have its action much re- 
trained by the unctuous matters 
with which it is combined. 


EMPLASTRUM e FGNU- 
GRECO, vulgo de MU- 
CILAGINI BUSS. 
Gen. ; 
Plaſter of Fenugreek, or of Muci- 
| et. 
Take of 
Fenugreek - ſeed, two ounces z 
Lintſeed- oil, warm, half a pound. 
Infuſe them according to art, and 
ftrain ; then, i 
Take of 
Yellow wax, two pounds, and a 
half; 
Gum ammoniĩacum, ſtrained, fix 
ounces; 
Tur pentine, two ounces, 
Melt the gum ammoniacum with 
the turpentine, and by degrees 
« add'the oil and wax, melted in 
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another veſſel, ſo as to form a 
plaſter. 


Tarts plaſter had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopeias, but was re- 
jected; and although ſtill held in 
eſteem by ſome, it is probably of no 
great value; at leaft, it would ſeem 
to derive but little either from the 
fenugreek feed, with which it is 
now made, or from the oil and mu- 
cilages which formerly entered its 
compoſition, 


EMPLASTRUM ex HYOSCY« 
AMI. 
Suec, 
Henbane-plaſtcr. 
Tuis is directed to be prepared in 
the ſame manner as the empla- 
{trum e conio, or hemlock- plaſter. 


From the well known ſedative 
power of this plant, as affecting the 
nervous energy of the part to which 
it is applied, we might reaſonably 
conclude that good effects may be 
obtained from it when uſed under 
the form of plaſter ; and according- 
ly it has been with advantange em- 
ployed in this manner, for allaying 
pain and reſolving ſwelling, in caſes 
of ſeirrhus and cancer. 


EMPLASTRUM PICEUM, 
Kea. 

5 Puch-plaſter. 

Take of 75 
White refin, ſix ounces; 
Ship-pitch, ſeven ounces ; 
Yellow wax, five ounces. 

Melt them, and form them into a 
plaſter. 


PicTH, applied externally, has 
been ſuppoſed to act on two prin- 
ciples, by its warmth and by its 
adheſive quality. In the former 
way it may have ſome effect; but it 
has much more influence in the lat- 
ter; and particularly it has thus 

bern 
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been fonnd to produce a cure in 
caſes of tinea capitis. When a 
pitch-plaſter is applied to the affect · 
ed part of the hairy ſcalp, and al- 
lowed to remain there for a few 
days, it becomes fo attached to the 
parts, that it cannot be removed 
without bringing with it the bulbs 
af the hair in which the diſeaſe is 
ſeated: and by this means a radical 
cure is not unfrequently obtained, 
after every other remedy has been 
tried in vain. But the cure is 
a painful one, and not without dan- 
ger: for in (ome inſtances, inflam- 
mations, even of analarming nature, 


have been excited by the injury 


HA. 
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thus done to the parts. Hence 
this mode of cure is rarely had re- 
courſe to till others have been tried 
without effe& : and when it is em- 
ployed, if the diſeaſe be extenſive, 
prudent practitioners direct its ap- 
plication only to a ſmall portion at 
a time, the ſize of a crown - piece or 
ſo: and after one part is fully cu- 
red, by application to another in 
ſucceſſion, the affection may be 
ſoon completely overcome. With 
this intention it is molt com- 
mon to employ the pitch in its pure 
{tate : but the plaſter here directed, 


while it is no leſs adheſive, is more 


manageable and flexible, 


XXXII. 
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OINTMENTS Axp LINIMENTS, 


INTMENTS and liniments 
differ from plaſters little o- 
cher wiſe than in conſiſtence. Any 
of the officinal plaſters, diluted with 
ſo much oil as will reduce it to the 
thickneſs of tiff honey, forms an 
ointment : by farther increaſing the 
oil, it hecomes a liniment. 

In making theſe preparations, the 
Edinburgh college direct, that fat 
and refinous ſubſtances are to be 
melted with a gentle heat ; then to 
be conſtantly ſtitred, ſprinkling in 
at the ſame time the dry ingredients, 
if any ſuch are ordered, in the form 


"Y 


of a very fine powder, till the mix- 
ture on diminiſhing the heat be- 
comes ſtiff. 

It is to be underſtood that the 
above general directions are meant 
to apply to each particular compo- 
ſition contained in the preſent edi 
tion of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœia. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
where any compoſitions are order- 
ed, as baſes or ingredients of others; 
the College always refer to thoſe 
made according to their own for · 
mula, 
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UNGUENTUM ADIPIS SU- 
r 
| Lond. 
Cintment of Heg's lard. 
Take of 


Prepared. hogs lard, two pounds; 


Roſe-water, three ounces, 

Beat the lard with the roſe-water 
until they be mixed ; then melt 
the mixture with a flow fire, and 

ſet it apart that the water may 

_ ſubſide ; after which, pour off the 


lard from the water, conſtantly 


ſtirring until it be cold. 
f 1 N the laſt edition of the London 


pharmacopœia, this was ſtyled Un-. 


guentum ſimplex, the name given by 
the Edinburgh college to the follow- 


ing. 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 


Edinb. 
Simple Ointment, 
Take of +4 
Olive oil, five parts; 
White wax, two jets. 
-— 
Born theſe ointments may . 
uſed for ſoftening the ſkin and heal- 
ing chaps. - The laſt .15, however, 


prefetable, on account of its being of 


one uniform conſiſtence. For the 
ſame reaſon it is alſo to be preferred 
as the baſig of e e 
ed ointments. ü 


mung ex ARU+ 
INE. | 
\ £Zdind. 
, Oratment of Verdegris. 
Take of 
Baũlicon ointment, fifteen parts ; 
| Verdegris, « one part. 


Ta 15-ointment is uſed for clean- 
fog ſores, and keeping down fun- 
gous fleſh, Where ulcers continue 
to run from a weakneſs in the veſſels 
of the part, the tonic powers of cop- 
per promiſe conſiderable advantage. 


% 


Part III. 
It is alſo frequently uſed with ad- 


vantage in caſes of ophthalmia, de- 


pending on ſcrophula, where the 


palpebræ are principally affected; 
but when it is to be thus applied, it 


is in general requiſite that it ſhould 
be ſome what weakened by the ad- 
dition of a proportion of ſimple oint- 
ment or hog's lard. An ointment 
ſimilar to the above, and celebrated 
for the cure of ſuch inſtances of 
ophthalmia, has long been ſold under 
the name of Smellon g eye. ſalue. 


UNGUENTUM CALCIS HX - 
DRARGYRI ALBA. 
1 ets 5 
Ointment of the white calx of Quick. 


er. 
Take of 
The white calx of quickfilver, one 
dram; 
Ointment of hog's lard, one ounce 


and a half. 


Mix, and make an ointment. 


Tuis is a very elegant mercurial 
ointment, and * frequently uſed 
in the cure of obitinate and cuta- 
neous affections. It is an improve- 
ment of the Unguentum e mercurio 
precipitato of the laſt London phar- 
macopœia; the precipitated ſulphur 
being thrown out of the compoli- 
tion, and the quantity of Mercury 
increaſed, 


' UNGUENTUM e CALCE 
2 Z INCI. 
Edinb. | 
.. Ointment of calx of Zinc. 
Take of 7 4 
Simple liniment, fix parts ; 
Calx of zinc, one part. 


Turs ointment is chiefly uſed in 
affections of the eye, particularly in 
thoſe caſes where redneſs ariſes ra- 
ther from relaxation than from ac- 


tive inflammation, 


UN- 


e 
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UNGUENTUM CANTHARI- 
| DIS. 
Lond. 
Ointment of Spaniſh Flies, 
Take of 
Spaniſh flies, powdered, two oun- 
ces; | 
Dittilled water, eight ounces ; 


© * Ointment of yellow relin, eight 


Ounces 
Boil the water with the Spaniſh 
flies to one half, and ſtrain, To 
the ſtrained liquor add the oint- 


ment of yellow reſin. Evaporate 


this mixture in a water bath, ſa- 
turated with ſea- ſalt, tothethick- 
neſs of an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM - EPISPASTI- 
CUM ex INFUSO CAN- 


THARIDUM. 
Edinb. 
Efęiſpaſtic Ointment from infuſion of 
Cantharides. 
Take of 
Cantharides, 


White reſin, 

Yellow wax, each one ounce ; 

Hogs-lard, 

Venice turpentine, each two oun- 

ces: 

Boiling water, four ounces. 
Infuſe the cantharides in the water, 

in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 

ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain the 


liquor, and boil it with the lard 


till the water be conſumed; 
then add the reſin, wax, and 
turpentine, and make the whole 
into an ointment. 


Tus ointments, containing the 
ſoluble parts of the canthar ides, uni- 
formly blended with the other in- 
gredients, are more commodious, 
in general occaſion leſs pain, and 
are no leſs effectual in ſome caſes, 
than the compoſitions with 'the 
ly in ſubſtance. This, however, 
doesnot uniformly hold ;andaccord- 
ingly the Edinburgh college, with 
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propriety, ſtill retain an ointment 
containing the flies in ſubſtance. 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTI- 
CUM e PULVERE CAN. 
THARIDUM. ' 


Edinb. 
Epiſpaſiic Ointment, from powder of 
| Cantharides. 


Take of | 
Baſilicon ointment, ſeven parts; 
Powdered cantharides, one part. 


Tuis ointment is employed in 
the dreſſings for bliſters, intended 
to be made perpetual as they are 
called, or to be kept running for a 
conſiderable time, which in many 
chronic, and ſome acute caſes, is of 
great ſervice. Particular care ſhould 
be taken, that the cantharides em- 
ployed in theſe compoſitions be re- 
duced to a very fine powder, and 
that the mixture be made as equal 
and uniform as poſſible. But with 
theſe precautions, there are ſome 
particular habits in which this oint- 
ment operates with even leſs pain 
than the former, while at the ſame 
time it is generally more effectual. 


UNGUENTUM CERA. 
Lone 
| Wax-ointment. 
Take of 
White wax, four ounces; 
Spermaceti, three ounces 
Olive- oil, one pint. 
Stir them, after being melted witha 
ſlow fire, conſtantly and briſkly, 


until cold. 


Tuis 6intment had formerly the 
title of Unguentum album in the 
London pharmacopœia. It differs 
very little from the Unguentum 
ſimplex of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copia, and in nothing from the 
Unguentum ſpermatis ceti of the 
London bharmacoptia, excepting 
that in-this ointment theproportion 


46 2 of 
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of ſpermaceti is ſomewhat leſs. It 
is an uſeful cooling ointment for ex- 


coriations and other frettings of the 
kin, 


UNGUENTUM CERUSSE 
ACETATA. 


Ot ted Ceruſſe 
intment of aceta 2 

Take of 7 
Acetated ceruſſe, two drams; 
White wax, two ounces ; 

Olive oil, half a pint. 

Rub the acetated ceruſſe, previouſly 
powdered, with ſome part of the 
olive-oil; then add it to the 
wax, melted with the remaining 
oil. Stir the mixture until it be 
colds 


UNGUENTUM SATURNI. 
Edinb. 


Simple ointment, twenty parts ; 
Sugar of lead, one part. 


Born theſe omtments are uſeful 
coolers and deficcatives ; much ſu- 
perior both in elegance and efficacy 


to the nutritum or tripharmacum, at 
one time very much celebrated. 


UNGUENTUM e CERUSSA, 
vulgo ALBUM. 
Edin. 


Ointment of Ceruſſe, commonly called 


White Ointment. 
Take of 
Simple ointment, five parts ; 
Ceruſle, one part. 


T 1s is an uſcful, cooling, emol- 
lient ointment, of great ſervice in ex- 
coriations and otherfimilar frettings 
cf the ſkin. The ceruſſe has been 
objeRed to by ſome, on a ſuſpicion 
that it might produce ſome ill ef- 
fecta, when applied, as theſe un- 

nts frequently are, to the tender 
Bodies of children. Though there 


Part III. 


does not ſeem to he much danger in 


this external uſe of ceruſſe, the ad- 
dition of it is the leſs neceſſary here, 
as we have another ointment con- 
taining a more active preparation of 
the ſame metal, the ungaentum ſa- 
turninum juſt mentioned; which 
may be occafionally mixed with 
this, or employed by itſelf, in ca» 
ſes where Taturnine applications are 
wanted. 


UNGUENTUM ELEMI. 
Lond. 
Ointment of Elemi. 
Take of 
Elemi, one pound; 
Turpentine, ten ounces ; 
Mutton-ſuet, prepared, two 
unds ; 
Olve-oll, two ounces. 
Melt the clemi with the ſuet; and 
having removed it from the fire, 
mix it immediately with the tur- 


pentine and oil, after which ſtrain 
the mixture. 


Tuis ointment, perhaps beſt 
known by the name of Linimentum 
Arcei, bas long been in ule for di- 
geſting, cleanſing, and incarnating ; 
and for theſe purpoſes is preferred 
by ſome to all the other compoſi- 
tions ot this kind. 

Theſe, however, are much more 
proceſſes of nature than of art; 
and it is much to be doubted, 
whether it has in reality any in- 
fluence. 


UNGUENTUM HELLE BORI 
r 
Lond. 


Omtment of white Hellebore. 
Take of 


The root of white hellebore, pow- 
dered, one ounce; 
Ointment of hog's lard, four oun- 
ces; 
Eſſence of lemons, half a ſoruple. 
Mix them, and make an ointment. 
Wire 
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Waits hellebore externally ap- 
plied has long been celebrated in the 
cure of cutaneous affections; and 
this is perhaps one of the beſt for- 
mulz under which it can be applied, 
the hog's-lard ointment ſerving as an 
excellent baſis for it, while the eſ- 
ſence of lemons communicates to it 
2 very agreeable ſmell. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 
| GYRI FORTIUS. 


Lond. 
Stronger Ointment of Quick/lver. 


Take of 
Purified quickfilver, two pounds; 
Hog's-lard, prepared, twenty- 
three ounces ; 
Mutton- ſuet, prepared, one ounce. 
Firſt rub the quickſilver with the 
ſuet and a little of the hog's-lard, 
until the globules diſappear; then 
add what remains of the lard, and 
make an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM HY DRAR- 
GYRI MITIUS. 
Lond. 
Weaker Ointment of Quickſilver. 
Take of 
The Rronger ointment of quick- 
ſilver, one part, 
Hog's lard, prepared, two parts. 
Mix them. 


UNGUENTUM ex HYDRAR- 
GYRO, five CERULEUM. 
Edinb. 
Duckfilver, or Blue Ointment. 
Take of 


2 

utton ſuet, each one part: 
Hog's lard, three parts. 

Rub them carefully in a mortar till 
the globules entirely diſappear. 


Tuis ointment may. alſo be made 
with double or treble the quantity 
of quickfilver. 

Theſe ointments are principally 
employed, not with a view to their 
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topical action, but with the inten- 
tion of introducing mercury in an 
active ſtate into the circulating ſy- 
ſtem. And this may be effected by 
gentle friction on the ſound ſkin of 
any part, particularly onthe inſide of 
the thighs or legs. For thispurpoſe, 
theſe ſimple ointments are much bet- 
ter ſuited than the more compounded 
ones with turpentine and the like, 
formerly employed. For by any a- 
crid ſubſtance topical inflammation 
is apt to be excited, preventing far- 
ther friction, and giving much un- 
caſineſs. Io avoid this, it is neceſ- 
ſary, even with the mildeſt and 
weakeſt ointment, ſomewhat to 
change the place at which the fric- 
tion is performed. But by theſe 
ointments properly managed, mer - 
cury may in moſt inſtances be as 
advantageouſly introduced, either 
for eradicating ſyphilis, or comba- 
ting other obſtinate diſeaſes, as un- 
der any form whatever. But to 
obtain theſe effects, it is requiſite 
that the ointmentſhould be prepared 
with very great care : for upon the 
degree of triture which has been 
employed, the activity of the mer- 
cury muſt entirely depend. The 
addition of the mutton ſuet, now 
adopted by both colleges, is an ad- 
vantage to the ointment, as it pre- 
vents it from running into the ſtate 
of oil, which the hog's lard alone 
in warm weather, or in a warm 
chamber, is ſometimes apt todo, and 
which is followed by a ſeparation of 
parts. We are even inclined to 
think, that the proportion of ſuet 
directed by the London college is 
too ſmall for this purpoſe, and in- 
deed ſeems to be principally intend- 
ed for the more effectual triture of 
the mercury: But it is much more 
to be regretted, that in a medicine of 
ſuch activity, the twocolleges ſhould 
not have directed the ſame propor- 
tion of mercury to the fatty matter. 


For although both have directed 
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ointments of different ſtrength, nei- 
ther the weakeſt nor the ſtrongeſt 
agree in the proportion of mercury 


which they contain. | 


- UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 
GYRINITRATI. 

| | Lond. 

+ Ointment of nitrated Duickſilver. 

Take of 
Purified quickfilver, one ounce ; 
Nitrous acid, two ounces ; 
Hog's lard, prepared, one pound. 

Diffolve the quickfilver in the ni- 
trons acid; and, while it is yet 
hot, mix it with the hog's lard, 
previouſly melted, and juſt grow. 
ing cold. | 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 
Edinb. 
Yellow Ointment. 

Take of | 
Quickſilver, one ounce ; 
Spirit of nitre, two ounces ; 
Hog's lard, one pbund. 

Diffolve the quick ſilver in the ſpirit 
of nitre, by digeſtion in a ſand- 
heat; and, while the ſolution is 
very hot, mix with it the lard, 
previouſly melted by itſelf, and 
juſt beginning to grow ſtiff. Stir 
them briſkly together, in a mar- 
ble mortar, ſo as to form the whok: 
into au ointment. : 


Turst ointments differ only in 
name ; and that employed by the 
London college is certainly the pre- 


ferable appellation : For here the 


quickfilver, previous to its union 
with the lard, is brought to a ſaline 
ſtate by means of the nitrous acid. 
And although its activity be very 
eonſiderably moderated by the ani- 
mal fat with which it is afterwards 
united, yet it ſtill affords us a very 
active ointment; and as ſuch it is 
frequently employed with ſucceſs 
in cutaneus and other topical af- 
F-Rions, - Ja this condition, how- 


ever, the mercury does not ſo rea- 
dily enter the ſyſtem, as in the pre- 
ceding form. Hence it may even 
be employed in ſome caſes with more 
freedom; but in other inſtances it is 
apt to excoriate and inflame the parts. 
On this account a reduction of its 
ſtrength is ſometimes requiſite 3 and 
it is often alſo neceſſary, from the 
hard conſiſtence which it acquires, 
in conſequence of the action of acid 
on the lard. | 


UNGUENTUM PICIS. 
Lond. | 
| Tar Ointment. 
Take of 
Tar, 
Mutton-ſuet, prepared, of each 
half a pound. 


Melt them together, and ſtrain, 


UNGUENTUM e PICE. 
Edinb. 
Ointment Tar. 
Take of 
Tar, hve parts; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 


THatst compoſitions, though the 
one be formed into an ointment by 
means of ſuet, 'the other by wax, 
cannot be confidered as differing eſ- 
ſentially from each other. As fer 
as they have any peculiar activity, 
this entirely depends on the tar. 
And this article, from the empyreu- 
matic oil and ſaline matters which 
it contains, is undoubtedly, as well 
as turpentine, of ſome activity. 
Accordingly, it has been ſucceſsful- 
ly employed againſt ſome cutaneous 
affe ctions, partieularly thoſe of do- 
meſtic animals. At one time, as 
well as the black baſilicon, it was a 
good deal employed as a drefling 
even for recent wounds. Put alth» 
it ſtill retains a place in our phar- 
macopœias, it is at preſent little u- 
ſed with any intention. bn 


Part III. 
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' UNGUENTUM RESINA 
FLAVE. 
Lond. 
Ointment of yellow Reſin. 
Take of 
Yellow reſin, 
Yellow wax, of cach one pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint. 
Melt the refin and wax with a {low 
fire; then add the oil, and ſtrain 
the mixture while hot. 


UNGUENTUM BASILI- 


CUM. 
£dinb. 
— Bafilicon Ointment. 
Take of | 
- Hog's lard; eight parts; 
White reſin, five parts; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 


Tursx are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing, 
and incarnating wounds and ulcers, 
They differ very little, if at all, in 
their effects,. from the Linimentum 
Arcei, or unguentum elemi, as it 
is now more properly ſtyled. But 
it is probable that no great effect is 
to be attributed to either For there 
can be no doubt that the ſuppura- 
tive and adheſive inflammations are 
proceſſes of nature, which will oc- 
cur without the aid of any oint- 
ment, 


UNGUENTUM SAMBUCL 
Lond. 
Elder Ointment. 

Take of 
Elder flowers, four pounds. 

Mutton- ſuet, prepared, three 

pounds | 
Olive-oil, one pint. 

Boil the flowers in the ſuet and oil, 
firit melted together, till they be 
almoſt criſp ; then ſtrain with ex- 
preſſion. ö 


Tuis ointment does not ſeem 


{iperior to ſome others, which 
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are much neater, and leſs expen- 
five. It can ſcarcgly be ſuppoſed: 
to receive any conſiderable virtue 
trom the ingredient from which it 
takes its name. And, accordingly, 
it is not without propriety that it is 
rejected from the pharmacopœia of 
the Edinburgh college, 


UNGUENTUM SPERMATIS 
CETI. 
Lond. 
Ointment of Spermaceti. 
Take of 
Spermaceti, fix drams ; 
White wax, two drams ; 
Olive-oil, three ounces. 
Melt them together over a flow fire, 
ſtirring them conſtantly and briſk- 
ly until they be cold. 


Tais had formerly the name of 
Linimentum album, and it is pre- 
haps only in conſiſtence that it can 
be conſidered as differing from the 
unguentum ſimplex, already men- 
tioned, or the ceratum ſimplex, at- 
terwards to be noticed. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS., 
Lond. | 
| Sulpbur-ointment. 
Take of 
Ointment of hog's lard, half a 
pound; 
Flowers of ſulphur, four ounces. 
Mix them, and make an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHU- 
RE, five ANTIPSO- 
RICUM. 

Edinb. | 
Ointment of Sulphur, or antifſoric 
Ointment. 
Take of 
Hog's lard, four parts; 
Sulphur, beat into a very fine 
powder, one part. 
To each pound of this ointment add, 
Eſſence of lemons, or 
Oil of lavender, half a dr oe” 
SU 
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8Svrr nv is a certain remedy for 
the itch, and ſeter than mercury. 
Sir John Pringle obſerves, that un- 
leſs a mercurial union was to touch 
every part of the fkin, there can be 
no certainty of ſucceſs ; whereas, 
from a ſulphureous one, a cure may 
be obtained by only partial unction, 
the animalcula, which are ſuppoſed 
to oceaſton this diſorder, being, like 
other inſects, killed by the ſulphu- 
reous ſteams which exhale by the 
heat of the body. As to the inter- 
nal ufe of mercury, which ſome 
have accounted a fpeoific, there are 
ſeveral inſtances of men undergoing 
2 complete ſalivation for the cure of 
the lues venerea, without being freed 
from the itch : but there are alſo a 
multitude of inſtances of men under- 
going a long courſe of ſulphur with- 
out effect, and who were afterwards 
readily cured by mercury. 
| The quantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient is to he rubbed every 
night: but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body is to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thus 
be cured by one pot-of ointment, it 
will be proper to renew the applica- 
tion, and to touch the parts moſt 
affected, for a few nights longer, till 
a ſecond quantity alſo be exhauſted ; 
and in the worſt caſes, to ſubjoin- the 
internal uſe of ſulphur, not with a 
view to purify the blood, but to dif- 
fuſe the teams more certainly thro? 
the ſkin ; there being reaſon to 
believe, that the animalcula may 
ſometimes he too deep to be tho- 
roughly deſtroyed by external ppl. 
cations. 


© UNGUENTUM TUTLE. 

92 Vw Ointment. 

Take of 
Prepared 9 one dtam: 


* @ 


f 


Oiatment of ſpermacetei, what is 
ſufficient. 


Mix them fo as to make a ſoft oint- 
ment. 


UNGUENTUM e TUTIA, 
Edinb. 
Ointment of Tutty. 
Take of N 
Simple liniment, five parts; 
Prepared tutty, one part. 


Tus ointments have long been 
celebrated, and are fill much em- 
ployed againſt affectĩons of the eyes. 
But they cannot, we imagine, be 
eſteemed elegant. 

Both calamine and tutty act only 
by means of the zinc they contain, 
and calamine appears to contain the 
moſt of the two, and likewiſe to be 
the leaſt variable in its contents. 
But the pure flowers prepared from 
zinc it{elf are doubtlels preferable ta 
either. Hence the oiatment of tut- 
ty may be conſidered as inferior to 
both to the Unguentum e lapide ca- 
laminari, and to the Unguentum e 
calce zinci, which bave alſo a place 
in our grit e 


| ' LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX. 


Edinb. 
Simple Liniment. 
Take of 
Olive oil, four parts; 
White wax, one part. 


Tuis conſiſts af the ſame articles 
which form the Unguentum ſimplex 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
but merely in a different proportion, 
ſo as to give a thinner conſiſtence; 
and where a thin conſiſtence is re- 
quiſite, this may be conſidered as 3 
very elegant and uſeful application. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONIE. 
Lond 


Liniment of Ammonia. 


Take 
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Take of 
Water of ammonia, half an 
ounce; 


Olive oil, one ounce and an half. 
Shake them together in a phial, till 
they are mixed. 


Tuis has long been known in the 
ſhops under the title of Linimentum 
volatile, but is now more properly 
denominated from the principal ac- 
tive article, which enters its compo- 
ſition. It has been much employed 
in practice, particularly on the re- 
commendation of Sir John Pringle 
in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes 
of the Army. He obſerves, that in 
the inflammatory quinſey, or ſtran- 
gulation of the fauces, a piece of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mixture, 
applied to the throat, and rencw- 
ed every four or five hours, is one 
of the moſt efficacious remedies. 
By mcans of this warm ſtimulating 
application, the neck, and ſometimes 
the whole body, is put into a ſweat, 
which, after bleeding, either car- 
ries off, or leſſens the inflammation. 
Where the ſkin cannot bear the a- 
crimony of this mixture, a larger 
proportion of oil may be uſed. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONLE 
FORTIUS. 
Lond, 

Stronger Liniment of Ammonia. 
Take of 

Water of pure ammonia, one 

ounce; 
Olive-oil, two ounces, 


Shake them together in a phial. 


THrs article differs from the fore- 
going in ſtrength only. This ariſes 
both from its being formed of a 
more acrid ſpirit, and from its con- 
taining that ſpirit in a larger propor- 
tion to the oil. It is uſed to ſupply 
the place of the Epithema et Em- 
plaſtrum volatile of our former phar- 
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macopœias, and is a very acrid 
ſtimulating compoſition. When 
largely applied, it often excites in- 
flammation, and even veſication, on 
teader ſkin. It is often, however, 
ſucceſsfully employed agaiuit obſti- 
nate rheumatic and iſchiadic pains, 


LINIMENTUM CAMPHO- 
RA. 
Lond. 
Camphor linimert. 

Take of 
Camphor, two ounces ; 

Water of ammonia, fix ounces 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, ſixteen 
ounces. 

Mix the water of ammonia with the 
ſpirit, and diſtil from a glaſs re- 
tort, with a ſlow fire, ſixteen 
ounces. Then diſſolve the cam- 


phor 1n the diſtilled liquor. 


Tuis formula, which has new 
for the firit time a place in the 
London pharmacopœia, approach- 
cs to the volatile eſſence of that 
celebrated empyric the late Dr 
Ward: But the above is a more 
elegant and active formula than 
either of the receipts publiſhed by 
Mr Page, from Dr Ward's book of 
receipts ; and there 1s no reaſon to 
doubt that it will be equally effec- 
tual in removing ſome local pains, 
ſuch as particular kinds of head- 
ach, in conſequence of external ap- 
plication, 


LINIMENTUM SAPONIS. 
Lond. 
Saap-liniment. 
Take of 
Soap, three ounces; 
Campbor, one ounce; 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint. 
Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 
roſemary until it be diſſolved, and 
add to it the camphor, 
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Tuts is the linimentum ſapona- 
ceum of the former edition of the 
London pharmacopeia, without any 
alteration ; and it differs very little 
from the balſamum ſaponaceum of 
the Edinburgh college already men- 
tioned. I hough a leſs active and 
penetrating application than the 
preceding, it is perhaps no leſs uſe- 
ful: and it is 5 54 ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed for external purpoſes a- 
gainfſt rheumatic pains, ſprains, 
bruiſes, and ſimilar complaints. 


UNGUENTUM Z}EGYPTIA- 
CUM. 
Gen. 
Egyptian-ointment. 
Take of 

Honey, one pound; 

Strong vinegar, half a pound ; 
Verdegris, powdered, five oun- 


ces. 

Let the ingredients be boiled toge- 
ther till the verdegris be diſſolv- 
ed, ſo that the ointment may 
have a due degree of thicknets 
and a purple colour. 


Tuis preparation had formerly a 
place in our pharmacopœias under 
the title of Mel MÆgyptiacum: and a 
ſimilar preparation has now a place 
under the title of Oxymel æruginisc. 
But in that formula the proportion 
is much leſs than in the above. It 
may juſtly be conſidered as a very 
powerful application for cleanſing 
and deterging foul ulcers, as well as 
far keeping down fungous fleſh. 
But theſe purpoſes may in general 
be anſwered by articles leſs aerid 
and exciting leſs pain. Beſides this, 
the above preparation is alſo liable 
to conſiderable uncertainty with re- 
pect to ſtrength; for a large pro- 
portion of the verdegris will in a 
ſhort time ſubſide to the bottom: 


thus, what is in the top of the pot 


29 much leſs active than that in the 
hottome 


* 
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UNGUENTUM ANODY- 
NUM. 
Gen. 
Ancdyre Ointment. 


Take of 


Olive-otl, ten drams; 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Crude opium, one dram. , 

Mix them according to art, ſo as 
to form an ointment. 


Oriun thus externally applied, 


will in ſome degree be productive of 


the ſame effect as when uſed under 
the form of the anadyne balſim. In 
that itate it produces its effects 
more immediately; but under the 
preſent form its effects are more 
permanent. Beſides this, the pre- 
ſent ointment furniſhes us with 
an ulſeful dreſſing for ſores attended 
with ſevere pain; to which opium 
when diſſolved in ſpirit cannot be 
applied. Hence the .preſent, or 
{.me analogous formula, is well 
intitled to a place in our pharma» 
copœlus. 


UNGUENTUM ad CANCRUM 
EXULCERATUM. 
Brun. 
Ciniment for au ulcerated Cancer. 

Take of 
The recently expreſſed juice of 

the ricinus, one pound. 

Let it he expoſed to the rays of the 
ſun in a leaden veſſel till it ac- 
quire the conſiſtence of an oil; 
then to one pound of this iuſpit- 
{ated juice, add | 
Calcined lead, 

White precipitate mercury, each 
one pound. 

Let them be properly mixed. 


Tuts acrid application muſt poſ. 
ſe ſo a conſiderable degree of corro- 
ſive power. And in ſome caſes ct 


cancer, by the proper application 
of corroſixes, much benefit may be 
} 8&3 +» 
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done: But vhere the diſeaſe has made 
uny conſiderable progreſs, theſe will 
in general have the tffect rather of 
haſtening its progreſs than of remo- 
ving 1t ; particularly if there be a 
large indolent tumuur below the 
ulcer. 


- UNGUENTUM DIGESTI- 


VUM. 
Roſs. 
Digeſlive Ciutment. 
Take of 
Venice turpentine, one pound; 
The yolks of eight eggs. 
Mix them together, according to 
art, 


Tais warm flimulating applica- 
tion is well ſaited to promote the 
ſuppurative inflammation, and may 
be advantageouſly had recourſe to, 
where it is neceſſary to encourage a 
large diſcharge of pus. 


tUNGUENTUM HAMOR- 
R HOIDALE. 
Flzmorrhoidal Ointment. 
Take of | 
Saturnine ointment, fix drams; 
Oil of Hyoſcyamus, obtained by 
boiling, two drams ; 
Camphor, powdered, twoſcruples; 
Saffron, one ſeruple. 
Mix them into an viutment. 


Tur nam: affixed to this oint- 
ment exprelſcs the purpoſe for which 
it is applied. From the articles of 
which it conſiſts, it may be conclu- 
ded, that it poſſeſſes a gently emol- 
lient and anodyne power; and may 
therefore afford conſiderable relicf, 
where much pain arifes from exter- 
ral hzmorrhoidal tumours. 


UNGUENTUM LAURINUM. 


Sree 
Laurel Ointment, 
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Take of 
Prepared mutton-ſuet, eight oun- 
Ces. 


After it is melted and removed from 
the fire, add to it. 
Oil of bays, one pound; 
Ethereal oil of turpentine, one 
bounce; 
Rectified oil of amber, half an 
ounce. | 
Let them be mixed and rubbed ta- 
gether till they form an ont- 
ment, 


Tris is an improved mode of 
forming an ointment which had for- 
merly a place in our pharmacope- 
115 under the title of Unguentum ner- 
vinum. And it furniſhes a warm ſti- 
mulating nervine application, which 
may in fome degree reſtore ſenſe 
and motion to paralytic limbs. And 
while it at leaſt ſerves to lead to the 
careful uſe of friction, it may fome- 
what increaſe the benefit which 
would reſult from it. 


UNGUENTUM de NICO- 
TIANa. 
Dan. 
Ointment of Tobacco. 

Take of 
i he leaves of tobacco, three 

pounds; | 
Juice of tobacco, nine ounces ; 
Hog's lard, a pound and a half. 
Reſin, three ounces ; 

Let the cut leaves be macera- 
ted for the ſpace of a night, 
and then boiled over a gen- 
tie fire. Having ſtrained the 
fluid obtained by cxprefſion add 
to it. 

Vellow wax, half an ounce; 
Powder of the root of birthwort, 
three ounces. 

Mix them into an ointment. 


THERE can be no doubt that to- 
bacco externally applied has very 
pow- 


powerful effects on the human 
body ; and that not merely from 
its topical action, but ſometimes 
even as affecting the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral. From this lait circumſtance 
it requires to be uſed with great 
Caution. It has, however, been 
found, under proper management, to 
afford an eſſectual cure in obſtinate 
cutancous affections. But were it 
to be uſed with this intention, we 
would have a more elegant formula, 
by merely impregnating either 
hog's-lard, or the unguentum ſim- 
plex, withtbeactive qualities extrad- 
ed by the aĩdof heat, from the leaves 
of the prepared tobacco in the ſtate 
in which it is uſually brought to us 
from America, than by having re- 
courle to the recent juice, and to 
the ariſtolochia and other additions 


here directed. 
UNGUENTUM e STyY RACE. 


Suec. 

Ointment of Storax, 
Take of 
Olive- oil, a pound and a half; 

hite reſin; 
Gum elemi, 
Yellow wax, each ſeven ounces. 
After they are melted together and 
ſtrained, add 
Liquid ſtorax, ſeven ounces. 
Mix them together, and agitate the 
mixture til] it concretes into an 
uniform ointment. 


Ax ointment ſuppoſed to Cerive 
its activity from the ftorax, altho' 
it have no place in our pharmaco- 
pœias, is received into moſt of the 
foreign ones. And it has been 
much celebrated not only as a 
Rrengthening application to weakly 
children, but even for the removal 
of affections of the bones, as incaſes 
of ruchitis and thx like. It is, hows 
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ever, very doubtful how far theſe 
properties depend on the ſtorax. 
If it have really any good effect, it 
1s probable that this is more the 
conſequence of the friction merely, 
than of any of the articles which 
enter the compoſition of the oint- 
ment. But there 1s reaſon to be- 
lie ve that the virtues attributed to 
this ointment are more imaginary 
than real. 


UNGUENTUM e CEPA. 
Suec. 
Onion Ointment. 

Take of 
Yellow wax, 

Reſin, each half a pound. 

To theſe melted, add 
Onions roafted under the aſhes; 
Honey, each two pounds and a 

half; 
Black ſoap, half a pound. 

Let them be gently boiled together 
till all the moiſture be conſumed, 
then ſtrain the liquor, expreſſing 
it from the materials, and after- 
wards agitate it with a wooden 
peſtle that it may unite into one 
uniform maſs. | 


Tuis ointment is applied with 
the intention of promoting ſuppu- 
ration. And it has long been ſup- 
poſed, that the onion, eſpecially in 
its roaſted ſtate, has a remarkable 
influence in this way: but there is 
reaſon to think, that the powers 
attributed to it have been greatly 
over-rated. And thereiseven ground 
to preſume that theſe effects to- 
tally depend on heat and moiſture, 
Hence no application 18 perhaps 
better ſuited tor promoting ſuppu- 
ration than a poultice of bread aud 
milk, applied as hot as can be borne 
with eaſe, and frequently re- 


peated, 
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ERATES are ſubſtances in- 
tended for external applica- 
tion, formed of nearly the fame 
materials whichconſtitute ointments 
and plaſters. And they difter prin- 
cipally from theſe in being merely 
of an intermediate conſiſtence be- 
tween the two. Accordingly, they 
are ſeldom the ſubject of a ſeparate 
chapter by themſelves, but are claſ- 
ſed either with theone or the other. 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopœia 
they are claſſed among the oint- 
ments: But as the London college 
have referred them to a ſeparate 
head, we ſhall here alſo conſider 
them by themſelves. 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. 
Edinb. 
Simple Cerate. 
Take of 
Olive oil, ſix parts. 
White wax, three parts; 
Spermaceti, one part. 
Unite them according to art. 


Tais differs from the ſimple oint- 
ment in containing a greater pro- 
portion of wax to the oil, and in 
the addition of the ſpermaceti. 
But by theſe means it obtains only 
a more firm conſiſtence, without any 


ellential change of properties. 


Cerazes. 


©12 
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CERATUM CANTHARI- 
DIS. 
Lond. 
Cerate of Cantharides, or Spaniſh Flies. 
Take of 
Cerate of ſpermaceti, ſoftened 
with heat, ſix drams ; 
Spanifh flies, finely powdered, one 
ram. 
Mix them. 


UnDer this form cantharides 
may be made to act to any extent. 
that 1s requiſite. It may ſupply the 
place either of the bliſtering plaſter 
or ointment ; and there are caſes in 
which it is preferable to either. It 
is particularly more convenient than 
the Emplaitrum cantharidum, where 
the ſkin to which the bliſter is to be 
applied is previouſly much affected, 
as in caſes of ſmall pox; and in 
ſupporting a drain under the form 
of iſſue, it is leſs apt to ſpread than 
the ſofter ointment. 


CERATUM LAPIDIS CALA- 
MINARIS. 
_ Lond. 
Calamine-cerate. 
Take of 
Calamine, prepared, 
Yellow wax, ofeach half apound; 
Olive-oil, one pint. 
: Mek 
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Melt the wax with the oil; and, as 
ſoon as the mixture begins to 
thicken, mix wiih it the cala- 
mane, and ſtir the cerate until it 
he cold. 


CERATUM e LAPIDE CA- 
LAMINARI. 
Eclinb. 
Cerate of Calumine. 
Take of 
Simple cerate, ſive parts; 
Calamine prepared, one part. 


Tursg compoſitions are form- 
ed on the Cerate which Turner 
ſtrongly recommends in cutaneous 
uicerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſh - 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent cpulotics, 
and as ſuch are frequeutly uſed in 
practice. 


CERATUM LITHARGYRI 
ACETATl. 
Lond. 
Cerate of acetated Litharge. 

Take of 
Water of acetated Litharge, two 

ounces and a halt. 
Yellow wax, four ounces. 
Olive-oil, nine ounces ; 
Camphor, half a dram. 

Rub the camphor with a little of 
the oil. Melt the wax with the 
remaining oil, and as ſoon as the 
mixture begins to thicken, pour 
in by degrees the water of ecc- 
tated litharge, and ſtir conſtantly 

until it be cold; then mix in 
the camphor before rubbed with 
oll. 


Tuts application has been ren- 
dt red famous by the recommenda- 
tions of Mr Goulard. It is unque- 
ftionably in many caſes very uſeful, 
It cannot, howevet, be conſidered 
as varying eſſentially from the ſa- 
turnine ointment, of Unguentum e 

og 
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ceruſſa acetata, formerly mentjon- 
ed. It is employed with nearly the 
ſame intentions, and differs from it 
chiefly in conſiſtence. 


CERATUM RESINA FLA- 
VA. 
Lond. 
Cerate of yellow Reſin. 
Take of * 5 
Ointment of yellow reſin, half a 
pound; 
Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together, aud make a 
cerate. | 


TH1s had formerly the name of 
Unguentum citrinum. It is no other- 
wite different from the yellow baſi- 
hcum, or Unguentum refine flavæ, 
than being of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, 
which renders it for ſome purpoſes 
more commodious. 


CERATUM . SAPONIS. 
Lond. 
Soap Cerate. 
Take of wy 
* Soap, eight ounces ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces ; 
Litharge, powdered, one pound; 
Olive oil, one pint ; 
Vinegar, one gallon, 

Boll the vinegar with the litharge, 
over a ſlow fire, conſtantly ſtir- 
ring until the mixture unites aud 
thickens ; then mix in the other 
articles, and make a cerate. 


Tuts, notwithſtanding the name, 
may rather be confidered as ano- 
therſaturnine application; itsactiv:- 
ty depending very little on the ſoap; 


and it may be held as varying in 


little elle but conſiſtence from the 
Emplaſtrum Iythargyri. It can 
bardly be thought to differ in its 
properties from the cerate of ace · 
tated litharge juſt mentioned. For 
neither the ſmall proportion of 
camplor which gntere the compoſi- 

on 
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tion of the one, nor the ſoap which 
gives name to the other, can be con- 
lidered as having much influence. 


CERATUM SPERMA'TIS 
CET. 
Lond. 
Cerate of Spermaceti. 
Take of 
Spermaceti, half an ounce ; 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Olive oil, four ounces. 
Melt them together, and flir until 
the cerate be cold. 


Tuts had formerly the name of 
Ceratum album, and it differs in no- 
thing from the Unguentum ſperma- 
tis ceti, or Linimentum album, as 
it was formerly called, excepting in 
conſiſtence, both the wax and the 
ſpermaceti bearing a greater pro- 
portion to the ol. 


CERATUM LABIALE. 
Ra. 
Lip-jalve. 
Take of 
Ohlive-oil, cighteen ounces ; 
White wax, one pound ; 
Spermaceti, au ounce and a half; 
Oil of rhodium, half a dram. 
Form a cerate, tinging it with al- 
kanet, ſo as to give a red co- 
lour, 


Tur name affixe-l to this ccrate 
points out the uſe for which it is in- 
tended. It is chiefly eroployed a- 
gainſt thoſe chops and excoriations 
of the lips, which are often the con- 
fequence of cold weather ; and it is 
very well ſuited for removing alfec- 
tions of that kind, But exc eptiog 


in the colour and ſmell which it de- 
rives from the alkanet and rhodium, 
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it differs in nothing from the cerate 
of ſpermaceti, and cannot be conſi- 
dered as more effe ctually — 
the iutention in view. 


CEREI MEDICATI. 
Suec. 

Bougier. 

Take of y 
Yellow wax, melted, one pount 
Spermaceti, three drams ; 
Vinegar of litharge, twe dra 

Mix them, and upon remove! #:0%% 
the fire immerſe into the wm: ine 
flips of linen, of which beugte: 
are to be formed according 
rules of art. 

Thefe may alſo be made with on- 
ble, triple, or quadruple, the 
quantity of the vinegar. 


Ir is perhaps rather ſyrpricing, 
that no formula for the pre par- 308 
of bougies has a place in our phar- 
macopœias: For there can be no 
doubt, that although the prepara- 
tion of them has hitherto been prin» 
cipally truſted to empirics; yet in 
the hand of the jkilful practitioner 
they are of great ſervice in comba- 
ting obſtinate affections. Although 
it has been pretended by ſome that. 
their influence is to be aſcribed to 
certain impregnations; yet it is 
on better grounds contended, that 
they act entirely on mechanical 
principles. The great object is 
thercfore to obtain the union of a 
proper degree of firmneſs aud flexi- 
bility, Theſe qualities the above 
compoſition poſſeſſes 3 and it does 
not probably derive any material be 
ncfit from being prepared with an 
additional proportion of the Acetum 
Ethargvri. 
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Preparations and Compoſitions, 


Part HT, 


XXXIV. 


EPITHEMAT 4 


TT PATHEMS 


Y epithems or cataplaſms are 
in general underſtood thoſe 
external applications, which are 
brought to a due conſiſtence or form 
for being properly applied, not by 
means of oily or fatty matters, but 
by water or watery fluids. Of theſe 
not a few are had recourfe to in 
actual practice; but they are ſel- 
dom prepared in the ſhops of the 
apothecaries ; and in ſome of the 
beſt modern pharmacopœias, no 
formulz of this kind are introdu- 
ced. The London college, how- 
ever, although they have abridged" 
the number of epithems, ſtill retain 
a few. And it is not without ſome 
adyantage that there are fixed forms 
for the preparation of them. 


CATAPLASMA CUMINI. 
Lond. 
Cataplaſm of Cummin. 
Take of 

Cummin-ſeed, one pound; 

Bay-berrics, 

Dry leaves of water germander, 
or ſcordium, 

Virginian ſnake- root, of each 
three ounces ; 


/ 


Cloves, one ounce. 

Rub them all together; and, with 
the addition of three times the 
weight of honey, make a cata- 
plaſin. 


Tuis is adopted into the preſent 
edition of the London pharmaco- 
pœia with very little alteration 
from the laſt. Jt was then intend- 
ed as a reformation of the Tytzt- 
aca LonpixEns1s, which for ſome 
time paſt has been ſcarcely otherwiſe 
uſed than as a warm cataplaſm. Tn 
place of the numerous articles which 
formerly entered that compoſition, 
only ſuch of its ingredients are re- 
tained as contribute molt to this in- 
tention : But even the article from 
which it now derives its name, as 
well as ſeveral others which till en - 
ter it, probably contribute very lit- 
tle to any medical properties it may 
poſſeſs. 


CATA PLASMA SINAPEOsS. 
Lond. 
Muſtard-cataplaſm. 

Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, powdered, 


Crumb 


ö 


8. 


mb 


Chap. 34. 
Crumb of bread, of each half a 


pound; 
Vinegar, as much as is ſufficient. 
Mix, and make a cataplaſm. 


EeriTHEMs of this kind are com- 
monly known by the name of Sina- 
piſms. They were formerly not 
unfrequently prepared in a mote 


complicated ſtate, 1 gar- 


lic, black-ſoap, and other fimilar 


articles ; but the above ſimple form 


will anſwer every purpoſe which 
they are capable of accompliſhing. 
They are employed only as ſtimu- 
{ants : they often inflame the part 
and raiſe bliſters, but not ſo per- 
fectly as cantharides. 1 are 
frequently applied to the ſoles of 
the feet in the Tow ſtate of acute 
diſeaſes, for raiſing the pulſe and re- 
ſieving the head. The chief ad- 


vantage they have depends on the 
£:ddeneſs of their aQ'0n. 
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COAGULUM ALUMINIS. 
Lond. 
Alum-curd. 
Take 
The whites of two eggs; 
Shake them with a piece of alum 
till they be coagulated. | 


Tas preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtringent 


epithem fot ſore, moiſt _ and ex 


cellently cools and repreſles thin de- 
fuxions. Slighter inflammations of 
the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, expo- 
{ure to the ſun, or other ſimilar cau- 
ſes, ate generally removed by fomen- 
ting them with warm milk and wa- 
ter, and waſhing them with ſolutions 
of white vitriol, Where the come 
plaint is more violent, this prepara- 
tion, after the inflammation has 
yielded a little to bleeding, is one 
of the beſt external remedies. It is 


to be ſpread on lint, and applied at 


Fred tige. 


N 
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A TIE, ſhewing in what Proportions Mxxcukr c- 
Or1uM enter different Formule. 


DULVIS « na com ofetus — 0 


pio. Lond. In about forty- 
four grains, one grain of opium 
is contained, : 
Pulvis ipecacuanhe compoſitus. Lond, 
In ten grains, one grain of opi- 
zum. 


Putvic fudorificur. Ed Ia eleven 


grains, one grain of opium. 

Pulvis of iatus. Lond. In ten grains, 
one grain of opium. 

Pulvis e ſcammonio cum calomelane. 

Lond. In four grains, one grain 
of calomel. 

Pilula ex opio. Lond. In five grains, 
one grain of opium. 

Pilulæ thebaice. Ed. In ten grains, 
one grain of opium. 

Pilule ex hydrargyro.” Lond. In 
two grains and a half, one grain 
of mercury. 

Pilulæ ex hydrargyro. Ed. In four 
grains, one grain of mercury. 
Pilule plummeri. Ed. In two 
grains and two thirds, one grain 

of calomel. 

Confefio opiata. Lond. In thirty- 
fix grains, one grain of opium. 
Eleduarium Japonicum. Ed. In a- 
bout one hundred and ninety- 
three grains, one grain of opium. 

Electuarium T hebaicum., Ed. In 
nĩnety- ſeven grains, one grain of 
opium. 

Trochiſci bechici cum opio. Ed. In 
ffty-five grains, one grain of opi- 
wing 

Theſe trochiſci are not unfrequent - 
ly ordered cum duplice opio, and 
under this form are kept in many 
ſhops. 

Emplaſtrum ammoniacum cum hydrar- 
gyro. Lond. In five ounces, one 
6unce of meræury. 


* 


Emplaſtrum Iythargyri cum hydrar- 
. gyro. Lond. In five ounces, one 
ounce of mercury. 

Emplaſtrum e hydrargyro. Ed. In 
three ounces and two thirds, one 
ounce of mercury. 

Unguentum hydrargyri forttus. Lond, 

In two drams one dram of mer- 


cury. 
Unguentum hydrargyri mitius. Lond. 
In five drams, one dram of mer- 


cury. 

Unguentum ex hydrargyro. Ed. In 

ve drams, one dram of mercury. 

Unguentum hydrargyri nitrati. Lond. 
In one dram, four grains of ni- 
trated quickſiver. 

Unguentum citrinum. Ed. In one 
dram, four grains of nitrated 
quickſilver. 

Unguentum calcis hydrargyri albe. 
Lond. In one dram, four grains 
and two thirds of the calx hydrar- 
gyri alba. _ | 

Tinctura opii. Lond. is made with 
opium, in the proportion of one 
grain to about thirteen of the 
menſtruum. 

Tintlura Thebaica, Ed. is made with 
opium, in the proportion of one 
grain to twelve of the menſtru- 


um. 

Tindtura opii campborata. Lond. 
is made with opium, in the pro- 
portion of one grain to two hun- 
dred and ſixty of the menſtruum. 

Elixir paregoricum. Ed. is made 
with opium, in the proportion of 
one grain to ſixty-eight of the 
menſtruum. 

Balſamum anodynum, Ed. is made 
with opium, in the proportion of 
one grain to about thirty of the 


menſtruum. | 
TABLE 
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TABLE of Names changed in the London and 
EpinBURGH PHARMACOPOEIAS. | 


Names in former Pharmacopeias. 
CETUM ſcilliticum. | 
Athiops mineralis. 
Aqua aluminoſa Bateana. 
calcis ſimplex. 


cinnamomi ſimpleꝝ 
— ſpirituoſa. 
hordeata. 
juniperi compoſita. 
menthæ piperitidis ſimplex. 
ſpirituo- 
ſa. 


vulgaris ſimplex. 
ſpirituoſa. 
nucis moſchatæ. 

piperis Jamaicenſis. 
pulegii ſimplex. 

pulegii ſpirituoſa. 
raphani compoſita. 
roſarum damaſcenarum. 
ſapphirina. 

ſeminum anethi. 
— aniſi compoſita. 
carui. 

Aqua vitriolica camphorata. 


Argenti vivi purificatio. 
Axungiæ poreinæ curatio. 


B. 


Balſamum ſulphuris barbadenfe. 
— — ſimplex. 
traumaticum. 
anodynum. 
ſaponaceum, 
Butyrum antimonii. ' 


412 


New Names. 


Acetum ſcillæ. Lond. 
Hydrargyrus cum ſulphure. Long. 
Aqua aluminis compoſita. Lond. 
calcis, Lond. 
cinnamomi. Lond. 
Spiritus cinnamomi. Lond. 
Decoctum hordei. Lond. 
Spiritus juniperi compoſitus. Lon. 
Aqua menthz piperitidis. Lond. 
Spiritus menthæ piperitidis. Lon. 


Aqua menthæ ſativæ. Lond. 
Spiritus menthæ ſativæ. Lond. 
nucis moſchatæ Lond. 
Aqua pimento. Lond. 
pulegii. Lond. 
Spiritus pulegii. Lond. 
raphani compoſitus. Lond. 
Aqua roſæ. Lond. 
cupri ammoniati. Lond. 
anethi, Lond. 
Spiritus aniſi compoſitus, Lond. 
carui. Lond. 
Aqua zinci vitriolati cum campho- 
ra. Lond. * 
Hydrargyri purificatio. Lond. 
Adipis ſuillæ præparatio. Lond. 


Petroleum ſulphuratum. Lond. 
Oleum ſulphuratum. Lond. 
Tinctura benzoes compoſita. Lon. 
Linimentum anodynum. Ed. 
Linimentum ſaponaceum. Ed. 
Cauſticum antimoniale. Ed. 


Calx 


20 _} 


Names in former Pharmacopetas. 
. 


Calx antimonii. 
Cauſticum antimoniale. 


commune fortius. 
lunare. 


Ceratum album. 
citrinum. 
epuloticum. 

Chalybis rubigo præparata. 

Cinnabaris factitia. 


Confectio cardiaea. 


Confectio Japonica. 
Cornu cervi calcinatio. 


Crocus metallorum. 
. D. 


Decoctum album. 
commune pro clyſtere. 


E. 


' Eleftarivm lenitivum. 
Elixir aloes. 
myrrhæ compoſitum 
paregoricum. 
proprietatis. 
ſacrum. 
ſalutis. 
Emplaſtrum ex ammoniaco cum 
mercurio. 
antihyſtericum. 
attrahens. 
cephalicum. 
commune. 
— adheſ vum. 
— cum gummi. 
— cum meꝛcurio. 
e cymino. 
roborans. 
e ſapone. 
ſtomachicum. 
veficatorium. 


New. Name). 


Antimonium ealcinatum. Lond. 
muriatum. Lond. 


Calx cum kali puro. Lond. 


Argentum nitratum. Lond. 
Sal argenti. Ed. 

Ceratum ſpermatis ceti. Lond. 
reſinæ flavæ. Lond. 
lapidig calaminaris. Lond. 

Ferri rubigo. Lond. 


Hydrargyrus fulphuratus ruber. L. 


Confet᷑tio aromatica. Lond. 

Electuarium cardracum, Ed. 
Electuarium Japonicum. Ed. 
Cornu cervi uſtio. Lond. 
Crocus antimonii. Ed. 


Decoctum corny cervi. Lond, 
as enemate. Lond, 
ordei compoſitum. L. 


Electuarium e ſeuna. Lond. 
Tinctura aloes compoſita. Lond. 
ſabinæ compoſita. Lond. 
opii camphorata. Lond. 
Elizir aloes. Ed. 
ex aloę et rheo. Ed. 
TinQura ſennæ compoſita. 
Emplaſtrum ammoniaci cum hy- 
drargyro. Loud, 
fetidum. Ed. 
ceræ. Lond. 
picis burgundicæ. L. 
lithargyri. Lond. 
— cum reſina. Lond. 


— 


— cum gummi. Lon. 


— cum hydrargyro. L. 
cumini. Lond. 


thuris. . Lond. 
ſaponis. Lond. 
ladani. Lond. 


cantharidis, Lond. 
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Names in former Pharmacopaias. 


New Nawes. 


Emulſio communis. 
Ens veneris. 
Extractum catharticum. 


thebaieum. 
F, 
Ferri rubigo. 


Flores benzoini. 
martiales. 
zinci. 

Fotus communis. 


H. 
Hiera picra. 
J. 


Infuſum amarum ſimplex, 
ſennæ commune, 
Julepum e camphora. 
e creta. 
e moſcho. 


L. 


Laudanum liquidum. 
Linimentum album. 


ſaponaceum. 
volatile. 
Lixivium ſaponarium. 
tartari. 
M. 
Mel Ægyptiacum. 
roſaceum. 


Mercurius calcinatus. 


corroſivus ſublimatus. 
— ruber. 
dulcis ſublimatus. 


emeticus flavus. 


præcipitatus albus. 
uber. 


Lat amygdalæ. Lond. 

Flores martiales. Ed. 

Extractum e colocythide compoß̃ · 
tum. Lond. 

Opium purificatum. Lond. 


Ferri limatura præparata. Ed. 
Flores benzoes. Lond. 

Ferrum ammoniacale. Lond. 
Calx zinci. Lond. 

Decoctum pro fomento. Lond. 


Pulvis aloeticus. Lond. 


Infuſum gentianæ compoſitum. L. 
ſennæ tartariſatum. Lond. 

Miſtura camphorata. Lond. 
cretacea. Lond. 
moſchata. Lond. 


TinAura thebaica. Ed. 
Unguentum ſpermatis ceti. Lond. 
Linimentum ſaponis. Loud. 
ammoniæ. Lond. 
Aqua kali puri. Lond. 
kali. Lond. 


Oxymel æruginis. Lond. 

Mel roſæ. Lond. 

Hydrargyrus calcinatus. Lond. 
muriatus. Lond. 


| nitratus ruber. Lond. 
Calomelas. Lond. 


Hydrargyrus vitriolatus. Lond. 

Calx hydargyri alba. Lond. 

Mercurius corroſivus ruber. Edin. 
Nitrum 
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Nitrum vitriolatum. 
3 


Oleum animale. 


petirolei barbadenſis. 
ſterebinthinæ æthereum 


Opium colatum. 


Oxymel ſcilhticum. 
. 


Philonium Londinenſe. 

Pilulæ aromaticæ. 
cocciæ. 
mercuriales. 
pacificz. 
rufi. 

Pulvis e bolo compoſitus. 


cum opio. 


cephalicus. 

e ceruſſa compoſitus. 
Doveri. 
ſternutatorius. 


R. 


Rob baccarum ſambyci. 


8. 


Saecarum ſaturni. 


Sal abſinthii. 
ammoniacus volatilig. 


catharticus glauberi. 


diureticus. 
martis. 
rupellenſis. 
tartari. 
vitrioli. 


volatilis ſalis ammoniact. 


Species aromaticæ. 
Spiritus cornu cervi. 
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. New Names. 


Kali vitriokeum. Lond. 


Oleum e cornubus re&ificatum. Ed. 


petrolei. Lond. 


terebinthinæ rectificatum. L. 


Opium purificatum. Lond. 
Oxymel ſcillæ. Lond. 


Confectio opiata, Lond. 


Pulvis aloeticus cum guaiaco. Lon. 


Pilulz ex colocynthide cum aloe, E. 
ex hydrargyro. Edin. 
thebaicæ. Edin. 
ex aloe cum myrrha. Lond. 

Pulvis e creta compoſitus. Lond. 

— cum opio. Lond. 

ſternutatorius. Edin. 

e ceruſſa. Lond. 

ſudorificus. Edin. 

aſari compoſitus. Lond. 


Succus baceæ ſambuci ſpiſſatus. 
Lond. Edinb. 


Ceruſſa acetata. Lond. 
Sal plumbi. Edin. 
Kali. Lond. 
Alkali volatile ex ſale ammoniaco 
Edin. 
Natron vitriolatum. Lond. 
Soda vitriolata. Edin. 
Kali acetatum. Lond. 
Ferrum vitriolatum 
Soda tartariſata. Edin. 
Kali. Lond. 
Zincum vitriolatum. Lond. 
Ammonia. Lond. 
Pulvis aromaticus. Lond. , 
Liquor volatilis cornu cervi. Lond. 
Spiritu 


Tab. 
Tart 


Tina 


18. 


£0. 
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Names in former Pharmacopaias. 


Spiritus lavendulæ compoſitus. 

ſimplex. 

nitri dulcis. 

— - glauberi. 

ſalis ammoniaci. 

ſalis ammoniaci cum calce 
vivo. 

ſalis ammoniaci dulcis. 

ſalis marini glauberi. 

Vinoſus camphoratäs. 


vitrioli dulcis. 


volatilis aromaticus. 
ſoœtidus. 
Succi ſcorbutici. 
Sulphur auratum antimonii. 
Syrupus ex althæa. 
e corticibus aurantiorum. 
balſamicus. | 
e meconio. 
roſarum ſolutivus. 


. 
Tabellz cardialgicz. 


Tartarum emeticum. 


regeneratum. 
ſolubile. 


vitriolatum. 


Tinctura amara. 

antiphthiſica. 
aromatica. 

rœtida. 

guaiacina volatile, 
ipecacuanhæ. 
japonica. 

martis in ſpiritu ſalis. 
melampodii. 
rhabarbari ſpirituoſa. 
— cc vinoſa. 


New Names. 


Tin&ura lavendulæ. Lond. 
Spiritus lavendulz. Lond. 

Spiritus ætheris nitroſi. Lond. 
133 nitri vinoſum. Edin. 
Acidum nitroſum Lond. Edin. 
Aqua ammoniæ. Lond. 


Alkali volatile cauſticum. Edin. 


Spiritus ammoniæ. Lond. 
Acidum muriaticum. Lond. 
Spiritus camphoratus. Lond. 
Spiritus ætheris vitriolici. Lond. 
1 Acidum vitriolicum vinoſum. Ed, 
Acidum vitriolicum dilutum. L. 
Acidum vitriolicum tenue. Ed. 
Spiritus ammoniæ compoſitus. L. 
fœtidus. Lond. 
Succus cochleariæ compoſitus. L. 
Sulphur antimonii præcipitatum. E. 
Syrupus althææ. Lond. 
corticis aurantii. Land. 
tolutanus. Lond. 
papaveris albi. Lond. 
roſæ. Lond. 


Trochifct e creta, Lond. 
Antimonium tartariſatum. Lon, 
Tartarus antimonialis. Ed. 

Alkali fixum vegetabile acetatum. 
Edinb. 

Kali tartariſatum. Lond. 

Salk fixum vegetabile tartariſa- 

tum. Ed. 
Kali vitriolatnm. Lond. 
3Alkal tixum vegetabile vitriola- 
tum, Ed. 

Tinctura gentianæ compoſita. L. 
ſaturnina. Edinb. 
cinnamomi compoſita. L. 
aſæ fœtidæ. Lond. 
guaiaci. Lond. 

Vinum ipecacuanhz. Edinb. 

Tinctura catechu Lond. 
ferri muriati. Lond. 

Tinctura hellebori nigri. Lond. 
rhabarbari. Lond. 

Vinum rhabarbari. Lond. 

Tinctura 
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Names in former Pharmacopaias. 


ſacra. 

ſtomachica. 
nigri. 
Turpethum minerale. 


. 


Vinum antimoniale. 
chalybeatum. 
Unguentum album. 
album. 
antipſoricum. 
baſilicum ftavum. 
cœruleum. 


fortius. 
mitius. 


e mercuriopræcipitato. 


ſaturnin um. 
fimplex. 
ad velicatoria. 


u Name. 


Infuſum rofz. Lond. 
roſarum. Edin. 
Vinum aloes. Lond. 
Vinum aloeticum. Edin. 
Tinctura cardamomi compoſita. L. 


Trochiſci amyli, Lond. 


glycyrrhize. Lond. 
Mercurius flavus. Edin. 


Vinum antimonii. Lond. 


ferri. 
Unguentum 


Lond. 
ceræ. Lond. 
e ceruſſa. Edin. 
e ſulphure. Edin. 
reſinæ flavæ. Lond. 
ex hydrardyro. Edin. 
hydargyri fortius. L. 
mitius. L. 
calcis hydrargyri albz. 
Lond. 
eeruſſæ acctatz. Lond, 
adipis ſuillæ. Lond. 
canthandis. Leond- 


Ac 
Ac 


EN GI IS H- IN D EX. 


1 
114 
I 
Page Page " 
\ CErTATED ceruſſe 451 Aloes ſocotorine 122 1 
kali 397 Aloetic powder with iron 556 1 9 
quickſilver 432 with guaicum ib. 140 
vegetable alkali 398 wine 504 | 4 
Acetous acid 376 Alum 124 111 
fermentation 7 curd 617 1 
Acids in general 2 burnt 401 1 
aerial 65 purified ib. 11 
aqua regia 64 Aluminous earth 59 ld 
of borax ib. Amalgam of tin 454 440 
muriatic | 374 Amber 291 1 
nitrous 373 Amber julep 540 f 
vinous 476 Ambergris 125 md 
weak 373 Ammonia, prepared 387 0 
of tartar diſtilled 377 Ammoniacal copper 456 4 
of tartar cryſtallized 376 Ammoniacal iron 427 by 
elixir of vitriol 403 Ammoniacum milk 537 le | 
vitriolic 117 Anemone meadow 201 1 | 
vinous 473 Animal calcareous earths 59 Fa 
weak 372 matters iu general 54 wu 
ſalt of borax 403 oil 359 ball 
julep i 539 Angelica 128 ball! 
Aconite, inſpiſſated juiceof 331 Aniſe i2g LO 
Aerial acid 65 Anodyne balſam 532 h; 4 
Ether julep 540 liniment ib. 9 
Athiops mineral 443 AntiQeric ſpirit 485 1 | 
Affinities 67 Antimonial cauſtic 416 6 4 
Agaric 118 powder 417 14 | 
female T2 wine 504 A | 
Agrimony ib. Antimony 129 . 
Alder 122 butter of 415 | þ | 
Alexiterial water 165 calcined 413 1 
Alkali, fixed foſſil purified 387 ceruſſe of 422 U | 
| fixed vegetable purified 381 crocus of 415 | | 
Alkanet 128 muriated 416 14 
All- ſpice water 4564 nitrated calx 127 ry 
Almond, bitter 127 panacea 423 1 
Almord, ſweet ib. precipitated ſulphur 418 | 
Aloes, Barbadoes 122 prepared 318 | 
caballine, or horſe ib. tartariſed 419 1 
fetid ib. I:trified 420 | l 
Aloes hepatic 122 cerated glaſs 422 11 
2 . 4+ K Anti- | 
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Aantimony, glaſs 
Antiphthiſtcal tincture 
Ants 
Aqua regia 
Ardent ſpirit 
Argillaceous earth 
Armenian bole 
Aromatic powder 
; ſpirit 
volatile 

tincture 

vine 
Arſenic Ee 

mineral, ſolution of 

Artichoke 
Aſarabaca 
Ahh tree 
A fﬀparagus 
Attractions, tables of 
Axens 


þ : B. 
Balm 


Water 
Balſam, anodyne 
of Canada 
of copaiva 
of Gilead 
of Peru 
ſaponaceous 
of Tolu 
Barbadoes tar 
Barberry 
Barl!la 
Bark, Peruvian 
Barley 
9 water. 
Baths ; 
Bay 
Beans 
Bears-foot 
: grape wenkie 
Beet g 
Betony- = a 
Benzoine 
flowers OT 
" Bezoar ſtone 
— 
Zi mud 
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Page 
Biſtort 143 
Bitter infuſion 495 
| ſweet 184 
wine 504 
Birthwort 131 
Bitumens 58 
Black-cherry water 467 
bellebore 199 
Bleſſed thiſtle 161 
Bloodſtone 197 
Blue bottle 181 
Bohemian bole 149 
Bole armenic ib. 
of Blois ib. 
Bones, earth of 59 
Bougies 614 
Boxtree 153 
Buck- bean 298 
Buckthorn 484 
Bugloſs 152 
Burdock _ 143 
Burgundy pitch 257 
Burnt alum 401 
Burnet ſaxifrage 256 
Butcher's broom 267 
Butter-bur 254 
Butter of antimony 416 
Bramble 267 
Brooklime 144 
Broom 193 
C. 
Cabbage 151 
nn bark tree 194 
Cajeput oil 159 
Calamine, prepared 319 
Calamy 154 
Calcination 111 
Calcined antimony 413 
quickſilver 433 
zinc 455 
Calomel 438 
Camphor 46 
Camphor 156 
water 466 
0 amphorated mixture 535 
ſpirit 539 
ſpirit of wine $531 
tincture of opium 526 
Char 
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Page 

Camomile 169 
Camomile- flower water 467 
Canella alba 158 
Candy carrot 182 
Caperbuſh 160 
Caraway 163 
Cardamom leſſer 161 
Carline thiſtle 162 
Carmalite water 483 
Carpobalſam 162 
Catechu 167 
Caſcarilla 164 
Caſſia 166 
of the cane 165 

water 463 

Caſtor 166 
oil 347 

water 466 
Caſſumunar 166 
Cataplaſms 6 5 
Cataplaſm of cummin ib. 
of muſtard 616 

Catmint 225 
Cauſtic, common ſtrongeſt 386 
milder ib. 

ley 324 
volatile alkali 389 
Celandine 170 
Centuary, greater 167 
leſs 168 
Cerates 613 
Cerate of acetated litharge 614 
of calamine 613 

of cantharides ib. 

for the lips 615 

ſimple 613 

of Spaniſh flies ib. 

of ſpermaceti 615 

of ſoap 614 

of yellow reſin ib. 
Cerated glaſs of antimony 422 
Ceruſſe 451 
of antimony 422 
Chalk prepared 31g 
julep 499 
mixture 535 

Chaſte tree 119 
Cher ry 168 
Chervil 169 
water 466 

7 


527 

Pu ge 

China root 170 

Chocolate nuts ä 153 

Cinereal powder of mercury 433 

Cinnabar, native 172 

Cinnamon 173 

water 462 

Cinquefoil 249 

Citron 173 

Civet 306 

Cloves 163 

Clove July-flowers 164 

Coating of glaſſes 86 

Cochineal 173 

Coffee 174 

Colcothat of vitriol 430 

Coloquintida 175 

Colomba ib. 

Colouring matter of vegetables 51 

Colt's foot 299 

Comfrey 176 

Comm: 1:tion 108 

Common decoction 490 

Com paund balm water 483 

decoction of barley 491 

infuſion of gentian 495 

juniper-water 480 

tincture of ales 5 10 

ſpirit of aniſeed 478 

of horle-radiſh 482 

of juniper 480 

Concrete eſſential oil 46 

Confection, aromatic 554 

cordial 585 

of Damocrates 586 

Japonic 582 

opiate 585 

Conſerves 324 

Conſerve of arum 326 

of chervil 327 

of hips ib. 

of millepedes tb. 

of mint 326 

of orange-rind 325 

of eg, rs 326 

of roſes vitriolated 328 

of ſloes 327 

of ſquills ib. 

of wood - ſorrel 325 

of wormwood 326 

Contrayerva L 176 
K 2 Copel 
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opal 
pper 
Coral, red 
Coraline 
Coriander 
Coſtmary 
Cow itch 
Cawſlips 
Crabs-claws 
Crabs-eyes 
Creſſes, water 
Crocus of antimony 
of iron 
Cryſtallization 
Cryſtalline earth 
Cubebs 
Cum min 
Currants 
Currant, black 
red 


Cur ſuta 
bus 


andelion 


ate 
eadly nightſhade 
coctions 
Decoction of barley 

of catechu 
of elm 
of hartſhora 
of hellebare 


of marſh-mallows 
of Peruvian bark 


of ſarſaparilla 
of ſeneka 

of the woods 
for fomentation 
for glyſters 


ape 
Devil's bit 


Dill 

Dill-water 

Diſtillation 

Diſtilled waters 
ſpirits 

DPittany of Crete 


Pes · roſ * 


inſpiſſated juice of 


Page 
176 
179 
177 
176 
177 
140 
154 
248 
157 
158 
234 


— 8 H 
Page 
ragonꝰ's blood 274 
ropwort hemlock 188 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre 476 
of vitriol 473 
E. 
Earths 58 
Egg, pullet's 246 
Elaterium 339 
Elecampane 185 
Electuary of caſſia 580 
Japonic 582 
lenitive 581 
of manna 582 
nitrous 583 
of ſcammony 580 
of ſenna 581 
terebinthinate 583 
thebaic 585 
1 588 
for the gums 582 
Elder, black 273 
dwarf 184 
berry, inſpiſſated juice of 331 
flower- water 469 
Elixir of aloes 10 
of aloes and rhubarb 527 
of guaiacum 521 
volatile ib. 
of health 529 
paregoric 526 
ſacred . $27 
of vitriol, acid 530 
— ſweet 531 
Elm-tree | 304 
Emetic tartar 419 
Emulſion, Arabic 537 
common ib. 
ſimple, oily 539 
volatile, oily ib. 
Endive 185 
Engliſh herb mercury 150 
Ens veneris 427 
Epithems 616 
Eryngo 186 
Eſſential oils 350 
Eſſential oil of aniſe 356 
of camomile flowers 364 
caraway ſeeds 356 
Eſſential 
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| Page 
Efſential oil of eloves 364 
| of cinnamon 365 
of fennel ib. 

of Jamaica pepper 358 

of juniper 357 

of lavender flowers 356 

of mace 365 

of marjoram ib. 

of mint 357 

of nutmeg 366 

of orange ſkins 364 

of origanum - 357 

of pennyroyal ib. 

of peppermint ib. 

of rhodium 365 

of roſemary 357 

of rue 366 

of ſaſſafras 358 

of ſavin ib. 

of ſavory 366 

of tanſy ib. 

of vegetables 45 

of wormwood 364 
Euphorbium 186 
Evaporation 104 
Expreſſed oils 346 
Expreſſion 107 
Exſiccation ib. 
_— 334 
xtract of aloes 344 


| of black hellebore 337 
of black hellebore 338 


of broom tops 537 
of eaſcarilla 341 
of camomile 337 
of coloquintida 338 
of dandelion 344 
of gentian 37 
of the heads of white 
poppies 338 
of jalap 341 
of liquorice 337 
of logwood 339 
of myrrh 345 
of opium 342 
of Peruvian baſk 340 
the reſin oo 
of rue 337 
of ſavin ib. 


1 


0 


Pa 
Extract of the ſeeds of hemloek — 


of ſenna 


of wormwood 


Extraction 
Eyebright 


F. 


Farina of vegetables 


Feverfew, wild 

Fennel, common 
flower 
water 
ſweet 

Feenugrek 

Fermentation 

Fern, male 

Fig 

Figwort 


Fir, Scotch or common 
Fire, productions from vegetables 
b 


* 
Fœtid ſpirit of ammonia 


tincture 
Fixed air 


vegetable alkali 
vegetable ſalts 


Flax, purging 
Flag, yellow 


Fleawort 


Flowers of ſulphur, wathed 


Flowers of zinc 
Foxglove 
Frankincenſe 
French bole 
lavender 
Fumitory 
Furnaces 


Fuſion 


Galangal 
Galbanum 

Galls 

Gamboge 

Garden cucumber 
Garden clary 
Garlic 

Gentian 


343 
9 
l 


8 


114 


193 


Germander 
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German. Jon > 


Ginger 


Gingſeng _ 
Glaſs of antimony 
Glauber's ſalt 


ſpirit of nitre 


Goats rue 


Gold 


Golden-rod < 
Golden ſulphur of antimony 


Gourd 


Grains 


of Paradiſe 


Gromwell 

Ground-1vy 
Ground-pine 

Groſs oil of vegetables 
Guaiacum i 
Guinea · peppr 


Gum 


ammoniac, the prepara» 


tion of 
ammoniac 
Arabic 
Arabic tree 
elemi 
kino 
lac 
maſtich 
reſin 
tragacanth 


Gypſeous earth 
92 H 


Hartſherns 
Hartſhorn, burning of 
Harts-tongue 


Hedge- 


-muſtard 


Hemlock 


Hemp 


drowport 
inſpiſſated juice of 


agrimony 


Henbane 


Herbs, 


drying of 


Hermodactyl 


Hips 
Hog's- 


lard 
prepared 


Honey 


purifying of 


of roſes 


of ſquills 


Page 
Hops 224 
Horſe cheſaut 200 
Horehound, white 226 
Horſe-radiſh 263 
Hound's tongue 181 
Hyſſop 209 
hedge 195 
water 468 
Hypocyſtis 209 
I. 
Imperfect metals 61 
Indian leaf + 225 
pink 284 
root 202 
Infuſions 486 
Infuſion of rhubarb 497 
of roſes ib. 
of Peruvian bark 501 
of tamarinds withſenna 496 
Inſpiſſated juices 330 
Ipecacuan 211 
Iron 187 
filings of, purified: 323 
Iſinglaſs 210 
Ivy 197 
J. 
Jack by the hedge 120 
Jalap 209 
Jamaica pepper 256 
Japan- earth 210 
Japonic tincture 516 
Jeſſamine 210 
Jeruſalem oak 151 
Juices 328 
Jujubes 214 
Juniper 268 
K. 
Kali, pure, water of 383 
Kermes grains 214 
mineral 423 
Kino, gum 215 
L. 
Lac, gum 216 
Laudanum 207 
Ladie's bed - ſtraw 192 
mantle 120 
ſmock 161 


Laudanum, 


ud KS 
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we] Page 
Ladanum, liquid 525 
Lavender 218 
Lead 258 
Lemnian earth 149 
Lemon 222 
peel water 465 
inſpiſſated j . of 333 
Lentiſc tree 219 
Leopard's bane 132 
Lettuce, garden 217 
irong-ſcented ib. 
Lilly, white 221 
| white water 239 
of the valley 222 
Lime-tree 297 
Lime with pure kali 386 
water 498 
LinAus lenient 583 
Liniments 601 
Liniment oſ ammonia 608 
ſtronger 609 
Lintſeed | 223 
Liquid amber ib. 
laudanum 525 
Liquorice 194 
Litharge 223 
Liverwort, eryngo leaved 220 
aſh - coloured ground 219 
Labelia 223 
Logwood . 210 
Lopez root 202 
Lovage 219 
Lunar cauſtic 424 
pills 426 
Lungwort, ſpotted 
Lupines, white 224 
Lutes 86 
M. 
Mace 224 
Madder 266 
Magneſia alba 59 
alba 405 
caleined 407 
| Muidenhair 258 
Mallow 229 £ 
Mandrake ib. 
Manna 226 
Marigold e!. vw 155 


Maſterwort 


Milletoe 
* Mithridate 


Marjoram, wild 
ſweet 
Marſhmallows 
Martial athiops 
flowers 


Maſtich, Syrian herb 
May-lilly water 
Mayweed 
Meadowſweet 
Meatures 


Mechoacan 


Medicated honey: 

Medlar tree 

Melampodium 

Melilot 

Melon 

Mercury 
herb 
acetated 
calcined 
cinereal 

with chalk 

muriated 
mild muriated 
nitrated 


Plenck's ſolution | 


purified 

re orecipitate 

red ſulphurated 

ſublimate 

— — ſolution 

ſimple ſolution 

ſweet 

with ſulphur 

white calx 

white precipitate 

n od 
yellow 

Metals in general 

Mezcron 

Milk 

M34 muriated quickfilyer 

Millefoil 


Minerals in general 


Mineral acids 


caicareous earths 
oils 


: 302 
586 
Money wort 


Page 

ort 2 
n. = 
Motherwort 161 
other of thyme 283 
ge of gum Arabic 493 
of gum tragacanth 494 
of ſtarch 493 
48. of quince-ſeed 494 
Mug wort 136 
Mulberry 241 
— 300 
uriatic acid 374 
antimony . 416 
quickſilver 435 
232 
mixture 536 
ſeed 114 
Muſtard 297 
eed 283 
Mutton -ſuet prepared 319 
Myrrh 233 
Myrobalans ib. 
Myrtle 234 

N. 
Natron, prepared 387 
Navew, ſweet 234 
Nephritic wood 235 
Nettle 304 
dead 218 
Nitrated calx of antimony 414 
filyer 424 
quickſilver 441 
Nitre 236 
purified 396 
Nitrous acid 373 
diluted ib. 
Noble liverwort 200 
Nutmeg 238 
Nux vomica 239 
O. 

Oak 262 
Oats 138 
Ochre, yellow 239 
Oil of almonds 347 
of amber 360, 378 
- of chacolate nuts 248 
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Page 
Oil of eggs 348 
of flax-ſced 347 
of foſſil tar 358 
of hartſhorn 390 
of muſtard-ſeed 347 
of turpentine 359 
of wax 366 
of wine 363 
Ointments 601 
Egyptian 609 
anodyne ib. 
antipſoric 607 
baſilicon ib. 
blue Cog 
digeſtive 1410 
epiſpaſtie 131 
for cancers 610 
for the hæmorrhoids ib. 
laurel ib. 
of acetated ceruſſe 604 
of calx of zinc 602 
of ceruſſe 604 
of elder 607 
of elemi 604 
of hog's lard 602 

of infoſion of can- 
tharides 603 

of nitrated quick · 
ſilver 60 

of quickſilver, 

ſtronger 605 
weaker ib. 
of Spaniſh flies 603 
of ſpermaceti 607 
of ſulphur ib. 
of ſtorax | G11 
of tar 606 
of tobacco 611 
of tutty C8 
of verdegris 602 

of white calx of 
quickfilver ib. 


of white hellebore 604 
of yellow reſin 607 


ſaturine 604 
ſimple 60 
ſimple 602 
onion 612 
wax 603 
white 694 


Ointment 
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Ointment yellow 
Olibanum 
Olive 
Onion 
Opium 
Opopanax 
Orange curaſſoa 
Seville 
peel water 
Orris florentine 
Orchis 
Oxymel of garlic 
of meadow ſaffron 
of ſquills 
of verdegris 
pectoral 
ſimple 
Oyfter ſhells 


Palma Chriſti 
Palm-tree 
Panacea of antimony 
Paregoric elixir 
Pareira brava 
Parſley 
Parſneps 
Peach-tree 
Pearl aſhes 
Pellitory of Spain 
of the wal 
Pennyroyal 
water 
Peony 
Pepper, long 
Peppermint 
water 
Perfact metals 
Peruvian bark 
Pharmaceutical operations 
. apparatus 
Pilewort 
Pills æthiopic 
of aloes 
with myrrh 
Bacher's 


common 


of colocynth with aloes 


of copper 


1 633 
Page Page 
606 Pills of corroſive ſublimate 577 
240 of elaterium 576 
ib. of gamboge 377 
168 fœtid 576 
241 of gums 373 
242 of jalap 574 
139 of opium ib. 
ib. pacific ib. 

465 Plummer's ibs 

Ss; of quickſilver 573 

278 of ſquills 575 

554 ſtomachic ib. 

553 of tar 578 

. 574 
ib. Piſtachio nut 239 

554 Plantain 258 
ib. Plaſters | . $92 

296 Plaſter of ammoniacum with 

quickſilver 593 
antihyſteric 595 
bliſtering 595 

265 blue | 597 

247 of Burgundy pitch ib. 

423 of cantharides 593 

526 common 596 

248 of corroſive ſublimate 600 

255 for corns 599 

249 of cummin 594 
ib. of deadly nightſhade 599 

269 defenſive 598 

262 of fœnugrec 600 

249 fœtid 59 

261 of frankincenſe 59 

464 of hemlock 599 

246 of benbane 600 

2 of ladanum 

_ of litharge 515 

463 f with gum 596 
60 with mercu- 

250 Ty 54S 
94 with reſin 597 
78 mercurial ib. 

170 of mucilages Goo 

$71 of pitch ib. 
ib. ſaponaceous 598 
ib. ſoap id. 

576 ſticking 597 

572 ſtrengthening 8 

ib. of wax 594 
ib. Polypody 259 
n Poge- 
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| Page : Page R 
Pomegranate 195 Preparations of antimony 417 Re 
\ Poplar, black ns of iron 427 Ri 
1 Poppy, white 247 Prepared kali 318 Ri 
| y red 248 Preparations of lead 450 Re 
| Potaſhes | 41 of mercury 431 
Potaſh, Ruſſian 172 of ſilver 424 
Powder, aloetic 556 of ſulphur 408 
with iron ib. of zinc 455 R. 
with guajac ib. Piimroſe 260 Re 
anthelmintie 562 Prune ib. 
aromatic 557 Puff-ball 224 Ri 
| of arum compound 563 Pulps, extraction of 32} Ri 
| of aſarabacca 557 Pure kali 386 Ri 
cephalic ib. Purification of whitg vitriol 456 
| of ceruſſe ib. Purified opium 342 
| of chalk 558 ſal ammonĩac 404 
5 with opium 559 Purſlane 260 82 
| of contrayerva 558 Putrefactive fermentation 38 
| of crab's claws tb, ga 
igeſtive 564 Q. | 
Þ} of Dover 559 
dyſenteric 564 Quaſly 262 8a 
Thebaic 5653 Quick graſs 195 Sa 
| of ſenna compound 562 Quicklime 155 
| | ſponge 565 Quickſilver 201 8a 
| : ernutatory ay - with chalk 434 St 
ſtyptic 562 purified 432 8a 
ſudorific 559 Quince 181 
tin 453 f 
of tragacanth com- R. 8a 
pouad 562 
fumigation 564 Raiſins 304 8a 
for infants ib. Raſpberry 266 Ba 
of ipecacuan com- Red corroſive mercury 441 
pound 559 precipitate mercury ib. 
of jalap compound ib. lead 456 
againit the bite of a ſulphurared quickfilver 444 
mad dpg 563 Rectified oil of amber 361 
of myrrh compound 560 oil of turpentine 359 
? nitrous 565 Spirit of wine 286 
opiate 560 Retincd liquorice 345 
Peruvian purging 565 Regenerated tartar 398 
of ſcammony 560 Reſins 47, 334 
with aloes 561 Reſt harrow 241 
with calo- Rhubarb 263 Sa 
mel id. wine 507 Sa; 
Pregipitation 103 Rhodcdendroy 264 Sa! 
Precipitated ſulphur 410 Rhapoutic i ib. Sa 
: of anti- „ | 246 8a 
moty 418 Rice wates 9 8a 


I UF 
Page Page 
Rob of elder berrics 331 Saunders, red 175 
Rocket 185 yellow ib. 
Rock- oil 254 Savin water 469 
Rochelle ſalt 401, Savory, ſummer 278 
Roſe damatk 265 Scabious 279 
red ib. Scales of iron purified 323 
conſerve of 326 Scammony | 279 
tincture of 497 Scorbutic juices 330 
Roſemary 266 Scurvy-grafs, garden 174 
Roſe water 465 ſea ib. 
wood 221 Scots 151 
Rne 267 — juice 
Rupturewort 200 329 
Ruſt of iron 428 Sea colewort 151 
prepared 328 moſs 176 
Sebeſtens 281 
8. Self. heal 260 
Sacred elixir 527 Semi-metals OL 
tincture 504 Seneka 281 
Saffron 178 Senna | 282 
| baſtard 163 Shavings of iren prepared 428 
meadow 174 Shepherd's purſe 152 
gagapenum 269 Sileban earth 149 
Sage 273 Silver 131 
water 470 Simarouba 283 
Sago 269 Sunple diſtilled waters 457 
St John's wort 208 infuſion of ſenna 495 
Saline aromatic ſpirit 538 mercurial ſolution 4.48 
julep 540 ſpirit of lavender 480 
matter 48 Skerret, creeping 283 
Sal ammoniac 270 BSlaters 231 
polychreſt . 395 Preparation of 321 
Salts 270 Sloe 260 
Balt, fixed vegetable alkali Smallage 131 
puriſied 381 Snake: weed 148 
of amber 360, 378 Sneezewort 261 
puri ib. Soap, white, Spaniſh 27 
of hartſhorn 272, 390 common, ſoft, black ib. 
of lead , 451 Soapwort | 277 
of milk 402 Sada 42 
of ſilver 424 Solomon's ſeal 76 
of ſorrel 402 Soluble tartar 400 
of ſteel 429 Solution 94 
of tartar 380 of arſenic 540 
ſea 272 of corroſive ſublimate 438 
Sanicle 275 Sorrel _ 
Saponaceous balſam 13 wood 224 
Safaparilla 277 Southernwood 114 
Saffatras 278 Sowbread 136 
Sauce alone 120 BSpanith flies 159 
Saunders, white 275 Spearmint 229 
4 L 2 
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Stomachic elixir 


Page 

Spearmiut water 464 
Speedwell, male 301 
Spermaceti 284 
Spignel 230 
Spikenard 234 
Spirit of ammonia 477 
eompormd 538 
ſuccinated ib. 
anticteric _—_— 
aromatie ib. 
of caraway 479 
of cinnamon ib. 
of hartſhorn 285 
of lavender 380 
of mindererus 399 
of nitrous æther 476 

of nutmeg 481 

of orange-peel 435 

of penny-royal 482 
of peppermigt 480 

of pimento 481 

EZ of roſema 482 
of ſal ammoniac 388 

of ſal ammoniac with | 
quicklime 7 389 
of ſea ſalt 374 
of ſcurvy-graſs 484 

of ſpearmint 481 
of vifriol, weak 373 

of vitriolic ether 473 

com - 

pound 538 
of wine, rectified 286 
proof 287 
Spirituous caraway water 479 
cinnamon water ib. 

Jamaica pepperwater 481 

nutmeg water ib. 

pepper mint water 480 

n 287 

FF * of 322 
„ 280 
vin 499 
Squills, drying of 321 
Staveſacre 258 
Steel 187 
'* © _ -eomiits 227 
Stunking orach 138 


Page 
Storax 289 
liquid 290 
puriſication of 32 
Strawberry water 46 
buſh 190 
Sublimate gorrofive mercury 435 
Sublimation 106 
Succinated ſpirit of ammonia $538 
Sugar 268 
candy ib. 
of lead 457 
of milk 402 
Sulphur 291 
wort 256 
Sulphurated kali 409 
oil ib. 
petroleum ib. 
Sumach, common 292 
Swallow wort 301 
Sweet · ſcented flag 154 
mer-ury 438 
Syrup, acid 550 
alkaline ib. 
of almonds 551 
of balſam of Tolu 548 
balſamic 549 
of black currants 546 
of buckthorn 548 
of cinnamon 551 
of clove july flower 544 
of colchicum ib. 
emetic : 557 
of garlic 550 
pt ginger ib. 
of lemon. juice 545 
of marſhmallow 543 
of mulberries 545 
"af orapge-peel ib. 
of quickfilver 551 
of raſpberries 545 
of red poppies 546 
of roles, pale ib. 
dry ib. 
ſimple 548 
of {quills ib, 
of vinegar $43 
of violets 549 
of white poppies 546 
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\ Page 
Taghamahaca 293 
Table of eſſential oils , 4369 


of mercurial preparations 202 


Talky earth 60 
Tamarinds 293 
Tanſy ib. 
Tar 258 
water 501 
Tartar 294 
Tartariſed antimony 419 
kali 400 
iron | 428 
natron 401 
infuſion of ſenna 495 
8 401 
vegetable alkali 400 
Tea 296 
Thebaic tincture 524 
Theriaca of Andromachus 587 
Thorn · apple 289 
Thyme | 297 
Tincal 150 
Tinctures 509 
| of aloes 510 
of amber 534 
of antimony 532 
antiphthiſical 528 
aromatig 512 
of aſſafœtida ib. 
of balſam of Peru ib. 
of Tolu 513 
benzoine, compound ib. 
bitter 520 
of catechu 516 
of cantharides 514 
of caſcarilla 515 
af caſtor, compound 516 
of cardamom 514 
compound 515 
of cinnamon 516 

com- 
| pound 517 
of galbanum 520 
of gentian compound ib. 
of colomba *® ib, 
of guaiacum 7 
of colocynth $33 


of black hellebore ib. 
of copper volatile ih. 


: Page 
TinAure of iron | 519 
of muriated iron 518 
japonic 516 
of jalap 522 
of 1pecacuan 507 
of gum kino 522 
of lac 533 
of lavender com- 
pound ib. 
of muſk 524 
of myrrh ib. 
of nux vomica 
of opium 2 
camphora · 
ted 526 
of Peruvian bark 517 
com- 
ound 518. 
of quaſſia : : 33 
of rhubarb 526 
compound 529 
of rhubarb, bitter ib. 
feet "ih 
of roſes 447 
of ſaffion 518 
of ſavin, compound 528 
of ſenna 52 
compound ib. 
of ſnake · root ib. 
of foot 520 
of ſquills 528 
thebaic 524 
of valerian <= 


volatile 1b. 


of white hellebore ib. 


of wormwood 510 
222 
: 235 
wine 505 
Tormentil 298 
Traumatic balſam 33 
Troches of magneſia 559 
black pectoral 567 
with o- 
pium 565 
of catechu 569 
of chalk in. 
of liquorice 567 
of nitre : 50 
white pectoral 567 


Troches 
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Troches of red lead 
of ſtarch 
of ſulphur 

Turmeric 

Turbith ; 
mineral 

Turpentine 

cyprus 
Venice 
Straſburgh 
common 

Tutty 


V. 
Valerian, wild 


Vegetables, general Cd 


Vegetable earth 
Venice treacle 
Verdegris 
Veſſels 
Vine 
Vinegar 
Vinegar concentrated 
diſtilled 
of colchicum 
of litharge 
of roſes 
of ſquills 
Vous acid of nitre 
fermentation 


ſpirit of ſal ammoaĩac 


vitriolic acid 
Violet 
Viper 
Viper's graſs 
Virgin s bower 
Virginian ſnake-root 
Vitrified antimony 
Vitriol, white 5 
blue 
green 
Vitriolated kali 
iron 
natron 
quickſilver 
ſoda 
tartar 


vegetable alkali 


Vitriolic #therea! liquor 


| Page 
Vitriolic acid 117 
acid diluted 372 

elixir of aloes 511 

Volatile alkali from ſalammoniac 388 
liquor of hartſfhorn 390 

W. 

Wakerobin 136 
Wall- flower 170 
Wall-ſtone- Pepper, or erop 281 
Walnut 214 
Water- dock 206 
germander 280 
pepper 249 

of acctated litharge 453 
compound 591 

of acetated ammonia 399 
acrated 378 

of alum compound 590 

of ammonia 387 
of pure ammonia 389 

of ammoniated copper 591 

of kali 383 
ſapphire, coloured 591 

ſtyptic ib. 

of vitriolated zinc ib. 
vitriolic 592 

Wax, bees, yellow 168 
white 1b. 

Weights 91 
Wheat 5 298 
White calx of _uickGver 443 
chalk x 177 

dittany 182 
hellebore 198 

lead 450 
lily-water 468 
magneſia 405 

vitriol 456 
Whortle-berry 305 
Wild carrot 182 
cucumber 179 
ſuccory 171 

Willow 27 
Wine 301 
W nes medicated 503 

Wine of aloes ib. 
of antimony 504 

of antimonizl tartar 505 


Wine 
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Wine of ipecacuan 557 Wormwood, common 115 
of iron 506 ſea ib. 
of millepedes 507 Wornmſerd 276 
of rhubarb * 
of tartariſed antimony 505 T. 
of tobacco 508 
of zedoary ib. Yellow mercury 446 
Winter's bark 305 
Winter cherry 120 Z. 
Wolfsbane, large blue 117 
| inſpiſſated juice of 331 Zedoary 306 
Wood · ſoot 191 Zinc ib 
LATIN INDEX 
Page - _ Page 
BeLmosSCnus 114 Acidum tartari eryſtallizatum 376 
Abies ib. tartari diſtillatum 377 
Abrotonum ib. vitriolicum 117 
Abſinthium maritimum 115 — dilutum 372 
vulgare ib. . — tcnue ib. 
Acacia vera ib. — — vinoſlum 473 
Acetoſa 116 Aconitum ; 117 
Acetum aromaticum 500 napellus id. 
colchici 501 Acorus calamus 154 
concentratum 376 Adeps ſuilla 118 
diſtillatum 375 Adipis ſuillæ præparatio 319 
lythargyri 500 Arugo 118 
roſaceum ib. Alculus hippocaſtagum 200 
ſcillæ 499 Ather vitriolicus 474 
ſcilliticum ib. Æthiops martialis 430 
vini 116 mineralis 443 
Achilles millefolium 231 ÆEthuſa meum 230 
ptarmica 261 Agaricus 118 
Acidum acetoſum 376 chirurgorum 119 
muraticum 374 Agnus caſtus | ib. 
nitri vinoſum 476 Agrimonia ib. 
nitroſum 373 evpatoria 119 
dilutum ib. Alcali fixum vegetabile accta- 
tenue 374 tum 398 


Alcali 


* 


: & | & 
_ Page 
Alcali fixum vegetabile tartari- 
zatum 


640 


vitriola- 
tum 394 
Aleali volatile cauſticum 389 
ex ſale ammo- 

niaco 883 
Alchemilla | 120 
vulgaris ib. 

Alcohol 471 
Alkekeng: 120 
Alliara ib. 
Allium 121 
ce pa 168 

ſati rum 121 
Alnus 122 
Aloe ib. 
Barbadenſis ib. 
caballina 123 
hepatica 122 
perfoliata ib. 
ſocotorina ib. 
Althea 124 
officinalis ib. 
Alumen ib. 
uſtum 401 
Alumiais purificatio ib. 
Ambra ambroſiaca 125 
Ambragriſea ib. 
Amomum granum paradiſii 195 
cardamomum 161 

zingiber 306 
Ammoniacum gummi 120 
Ammoniaci gummi purificatio 319 
Ammonia præparata 387 
Amygdala amara 127 
= dulcis ib. 
Amygdalus communis ib. 
| Perſica 249 
Armyris elemifera 185 
gileadenſs I41, 162 

Anchuſa 128 
| officinalis 152 
0 tinctoria 52128 
Andropogon nardus 234 
Anemone pratenſis 261 
Anethum 128 
feniculum 189 

— Yar. B. ib. 
graveolens 228 


Ss 


Page 

Angelica | 128 
archangelica ib. 

Aniſum | 129 
Anthemis cotula 177 
nobilis 169 
pyrethum 262 
Antimonium 129 
calcinatum 413 

muriatum 416 

præparatum 318 

tartariſatum 419 

vitrificatum 420 
Antirrhinum linare 222 
Apium I31 
graveolens ib. 
petroſelinum 255 

Aqua aeris fixi 378 
alexiteria 465 
aluminis compoſita 590 
ammoniæ 387 
ammoniæ acetatæ 399 
ammoniæ puræ 389 

anethi 462 

calcis 498 
carmelitana 483 
camphoræ 466 

carvi ſpirituoſa 479 

caſſiæ ligneæ 463 
caſtorei 466 

ceraſi 467 
cerefoli 466 
chamomillæ florum 467 

- Cinnamoms 462 

— —— ſpirituola 479 
corticis aurantiorum 465 


limoniorum ib. 


cupri ammoniati 591 
diſtillata 461 
fœniculi 463 
fragorum 46s 
hyſſopi ib. 
juniperi compoſita 480 
i 383 
kali puri ib. 
lythargyri acetati 453 

— — compo- 
ſita 591 
liliorum alborum 4.68 
— convallium ib. 
a 
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Aqua meliſſæ 468 
menthæ piperitidis 463 
— —ſpiri- 
tuoſa 430 
ſativæ 464 
nucis moſchatz ſpirituoſa 481 
picea 501 
pimento 464 
piperis Jamaicenſfis ſpiri- 
tuoſa 481 
pulegii 464 
roſæ 465 
rutæ 459 
labinæ ib. 
{appharina 591 
ſalviæ 470 
ſambuci 469 
ityptica 591 
vitriolica 592 
zinct vitriolati cum cam- 
phora 591 
Arabicum gummi 196 
Arctium lappa 143 
Argentum 131 
vivum 201 
nitratum 424 
Ariſtolochia 131 
clematis 132 
longa 131 
rotunda 132 
ſerpentaria 282 
tenuis 132 
Arnica ib. 
montana ib. 
Arſenicum 133 
Arthanita 136 
Artemiſia ib. 
abrotanun, 114 
abſinthium 115 
Auſtriaca 276 
maritima 115 
ſantonicum 276 
vulgaris 136 
Arum ib. 
maculatum ih. 
Arundo ſacharifera 268 
Aſafœtida 137 
Aſarum ib. 
Europæum ib. 
Aſclepias vincetoxicum 301 
[ 4 M 
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Aſparagus officinalis 


Aſplenium ſcolopendrium 
trichomames 


Athamanta cretenſis 
Atriplcx fetida 
Atropa belladonna 
mandragora 
Aurantia curaſlavenſia 
Aurantium Hiſpalenſe 
Aurum 
Avena 
ſativa 
Axungia porcina 


B, 


Balſamita 
Balſamum anodynum 
Canadenſe 
Copaiva 
Gileadenſe 
Peruvianum 
rakaſiri 
ſaponaceum 
Tolutanum 
traumaticum 
Bardana 
Barilla 
Bdellium 
Beccabunga 
Belladonna 
Benzoe 
Berberis 
vulgaris 
Beta 1 
vulgaris 
Betonica 
officinalis 
Betula 
alba 
alnus 
Bezoar 
Biſmuthum 
nativum 
Biſtorta 
Bitumen petroleum 
Boletus ig niarius 
pin: laricis 
Boli 
Bolus Armena 
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Bolus Bleſenſis 
Bohemica 
Gallica 

Bonus Henricus 

Borrago 

officinalis 

Borax 

Botrys 

Braſſica 

eruca 
marina 
napus 
| oleracea 
Bryonia 
alba 

Bubon galbanum 

Bugloſſum 

Burſa paſtoris 

Butyrum antimont 

Buxus 

ſempervirens 


C. 


Cacao 
Cajeput 
Calaminaris lapis 
przparata 
Calamus aromaticus 


-Calculus capræ bezoardicz 


Calendula 
officinalis 
alomelas 
alx antimonit nitrata 
hydrargyri 
cum kali puro 
viva 
zinci 
Cambogia gutta 
Camphora 
Cancer pagurus 
aſtacus 
Cancrorum chete 
calculi 
lapilli 
oculi 
Canella alba 
Cannabis 
ſativa 


Cantharis 


FFF 


Capparis 
ſpinoſa 
Capſicum annuum 
Cardamine 
pratenſis 
Cardamomum minus 
Cardiaca 


Carduus benedictus 


Carica 
Carlina 
acualis 
Carpobalſamum 
Carthamus 
tinctorius 
Caruon 
Carum carvi 
Caryophyllata 
Caryophyllum rubrum 
aromatic um 
Caryophyllus aromaticus 
Caſcarilla 
Caffia fiſtularis 
fiſtula 
lignea 
ſenna 
Caſumunar 
Caſtoreum 
Caſtor fiber 
Cataplaſma cumini 
ſinapeos 
Catechu 
Cauſticum antimoniale 


166 
282 
166 
166 

ib. 
615 
616 
167 
416 


commune acerrimum 386 


mit ius 

lunare 

Centaurea benedicta 
centaureum 
cyanus 

Centaurium major 
minus 

Cepa 

Cera flava 

alba 
Ceraſus 


Cerat a 


Ceratum cantharidis 
labiale 
lapidis calaminaris 
lithargyri acetati 
refing flavz 


id. 
424 
101 
167 
181 
167 
168 

ib. 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
612 
613 
615 
614 
ib. 
614 
Cera 
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Ceratum ſaponis 614 Colchicum autumnale 174 
ſimplex 612 Colocynthis I75 
ſpermatis ceti 615 Colomba ik. 

Cerei medicati ib. Coluber berus 302 

Ceruſſa 451 Confectiones 584 

acetata ib. Confectio aromatica ih, 
antimonii 422 cardiaca 585 

Chalybs 187 Damocratis 586 

Chamædrys 169 Japonica ä 582 

Chamæmelum ib. opiata 585 

Chamæpitys 170 Conium maculatum 17 

Cheiranthus cheiri ib. Conſervæ 324 

Cheiri ib. Conſerva abſinthii maritimi 325 

Chelidonium majus ib. ari 325 
minus 4b. cynofbati 327 
Chcnopodium bonus henricus 150 flavedinis corticum 
botrys 151 aurantiorum 326 
vulvaria 138 foliorum cerefolii 327 
China 170 lujulæ 325 
Cichoreum 171 foliorum megthe vul- 
intybus ib. garis 326 
endivia 185 mellepedarum 327 
Cicuta 171 pruni ſylveſtris ib. 
Cinara 172 roſarum vitriolata 328 
ſcolymus ib. roſæ rubre 326 
Cineres clavellati ib. Conſolida 176 
clavellati 269 Contrayerva ib. 
Cinchona officinalis 250 Convallaria ib. 
Cinnabaris 172 polygonatum ib. 
Cinnamomum 173 Convolvulus jalapa 209 
Citrullus ib. mechoacanna 227 
Citrus ib. ſcammonia 279 
aurantium 139 ſoldanella 151 
medica 173, 222 turpethum 299 
Ciſſampelos pareira 248 Copaifera balſamum 140 
Clematis recta 189 Copal 176 
Coccinella 173 Corallina ib. 
Coccus cacti ib. officinalis ib. 
querci 214 Cordia myxia 281 
Cochlearia hortenſis 174 Coriandrum 177 
officinalis ib. ſativum ib. 
marina ib, Cornu cervi ib. 
Anglica ib. uſt io 320 
armoriacia 263 Corallium rubrum 177 
Coffea 174 Creta | ib. 
Arabica ib. præ parata 319 
Coagulum aluminis 616 Crocus 178 
Colcothar vitrioli 430 ſativus ih. 
Colchicum 174 antimonui 415 
martis aperiens 431 


4M2 Croton 
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Page 
Croton caſcarilla 164 
lacciferum 216 
Cotula fœtida 177 
Cubeba 178 
Cucumis Ws 
agreſtis 179 
colocynthis 175 
hortenſis 178 
melo 229 
ſativus ib. 
Cucurbita ib. 
lage naria ib. 
citrullus 173 
Cuminum 179 
cyminum ib. 
Cuprum ib. 
Cuprum ammoniacum 456 
nativum ib. 
Curcuma 180 
longa ib. 
Curſuta 181 
Cyanus ib. 
C ycas circinalis 269 
Cyclamen Europzum 136 
Cydonium malum 181 
Cynogloſſus ib. 
officinalis ib. 
Cynoſbatus ib. 
Cyperus 182 
longus ib. 
Cyt inus hypocyſtis 209 
D. 
Dactylus 182 
Daphne mezereum 230 
Datura ſtramonium 289 
Daucus 182 
carota ib. 
creticus ib. 
ſylveſtris ib. 
Decocta 486 
Decoctum altheæ 488 
catechu 502 
commune 490 
cornu cervi 488 
corticis Peruviani 490 
bellebori 481 
hordei 491 
compoſitum ib. 


lignorum 
Deooctum pro enemate 
fomento 
ſarſaparillæ 
compoſitum 
ſenekæ. 
ulmi 
Dianthus caryophyllus 
Dictamnus albus 
ereticus 
Digitalis 
urpurea 
Dolichos as 
pruriens 
Dorſtenia contrayerva 
Dulcamara 


E 
Ebulus 


Elaterium 
Electuaria 
Electuarium cardiacum 
diac aſſia 
e caſſia 
e manna 
e ſenna 
e ſcammonia 
gingirale 
japonicum 
joviale 
lenitivum 
nitroſum 
terebinthinatum 
thebaicum 
Elemi 
Elixir aloes 
ex aloe ct rheo 
guaiacinum 
volatile 
ſacrum 
paregoricum 
proprietatis 
vitriolicum 
ſtomachicum 
vitrioli acidum 
dulce 
Emplaſtra 
Emplaſtrum adheſivum 
antihyſtericum 
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Emplaſtrum ad clavos pedum 599 
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7 
8 


ammoniaci cum 

hydrargyro 593 
cantharidis ib. 
ceræ 594 
cereum ib. 
ccœruleum 597 
commune 596 
corroſivum 600 
cumini 594 
de belladonna 599 
defenſivum 598 
e conio 599 
e fœnugrœcq 600 
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Page 

Eupatorium cannabinum 186 
Euphraſia 187 
officinarum ib. 

Extracta 334 
Extractum abſinthii 344 
aloes aquoſum ib. 


cacuminis geniſtxõR 337 
capit um papaverisalbi 338 


caſcarillæ 341 
chamæmeli 337 
colocynthidis com- 

poſit um 338 


corticis Peruviani 340 
cum reſina ib. 


e hydrargyro 597 
e mucitaginibus 600 


ex hyoſcyamo ib. 

fœtidum 595 

gummoſum 596 

hydrargyri cum 

reſina 597 

ladani 595 

lithargyri ib. 

cum gummi 596 

cum hydrar- 

gyro ib. 

piceum 600 

picis Burgundicæ 597 

roborans 598 

ſaponis ib. 

ſaponaceum ib. 

thuris ib. 
veſicatorium 593 

Emulſo Arabica 537 
communis ib. 

oleoſa ſimplex 539 

volatilis ib. 

Cadivia 185 
Ens Veneris 427 
Enula campana 185 
Epithemata 615 
Eruca 185 
Eryngium 186 
| maritimum ib. 
Eryſimum ib. 
officinale ib. 
alliaria 120 
Euphorbium 186 
Euphorbia officinarum ib, 
Eupatorium :b, 


gentianæ 337 
glycyrrhize ib. 
hellebori nigri ib. 
jala pæ 341 
ligni campechenſis 339 
myrrhæ gummoſum 345 
pullatillz nigricantis 338 
tutæ 
ſabinæ ib. 
ſeminum cicutæ 338 
ſenne — 
taraxaci 344 
F. 
Taba 187 
Ferula aſafœtida 137 
Ferri limatura preparata 428 
purificata 323 
rubigo 428 
ſquamæ puriſicatæ 323 
Ferrum 187 
ammoniacale 497 
tartariſatum 423 
vitriolatum 429 
Ficus carica 162 
Filipendula 188 
Filix ib. 
Flamula Jovis 189 
Flores benzocs 379 
Florum exſiccatio 320 
Flores martiales 427 
ſulphuris loti 408 
Zinct 
Fœniculum 185 
dulce ib 


Feniculum 
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Feœniculum vulgare 
Fenum græcum 
Formicz cum'acervo 
Formica rufa 
Fragaria 

veſca 
Fraxinus 

excelſior 

ornus 
Fuligo ligni 
Fumaria 


officinalis 
G. 


Galanga minor 
Galbanum 
Galla 
Galega 
officinalis 
Gallium luteum 
verum 
Gambogia 
Geniſta 
= canarienſis 
Gentiana 
centaurium 
lutea 
purpurea 
Gcoffræa 
inermis 
Geum urbanum 
Ginſeng 
Guilandina moringa 
Gladiolus 
Glechoma hederacea 
Glycyrrhiza 
glabra 
Gramen * 
Grana paradiſii 
GBranatum 
Gratiola 
officinalis 
Guaiacum 
officinale 
Gummi ammoniacum 
Arabicum 
gambogia 
elemi 
tragacantha 


189 
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Page 
Gummi rubrum aſtringens 215 
. 
Hæmatites 197 
Hæmatoxylum campechanum 220 
Hedera arborea 197 
helix ib. 
terreſtris 198 
Helenium 195 
Helleboraſter 198 
Helleborus albus ib. 
fœtidus ib. 
niger 199 
Herbarum exſiccatio 320 
Herniaria 200 
glabra ib. 
Hermodactylus ib. 
Hibiſcus abelmoſcus 114 
Hordeum 201 
diſtichon ib. 
Hormium ib. 
: ſativa ib. 
Humulus lupulus 224 
Hydrargyrus 201 
acetatus 432 
calcinatus 433 
cum creta 434 
muriatus 435 


muriatus mitis 440 
nitratus ruber 441 


purificatus 432 

cum ſulphure 443 

ſulphuratus ruber 444 

vitriolatus 446 

Hydrolopathum 206 

Hepatica nobilis 200 

Hyoſcyamus 207 

Hypericum 208 

perforatum ib. 

Hippocaſtanum 200 

Hypocyſtis 209 

Hyſſopus ib. 
J. 

Ichthyocolla 210 

Imperatoria ib. 

oſtrutheum ib. 

Infuſa 486 


Inſuſum 
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Page 
495 


gentianæ compoſitum 494 


kinkinæ 
rhei 
roſæ 


ſennz ſimplex 
ſenne tartariſatum 
tamarindorum cum 


ſenna 
Inula helenium 
Ipecacuanha 
Iris florentina 
nobilis 
paluſtris 
pſeudacorus 
tuberoſa 
Jalapa 
Japonica terra 
Jaſminum officinale 


Juglana 
regia 

Jujuba 

Julapium acidum 
æthereum 
ſuceinatum 

Juniperus ; 
communis 
lycia 
ſabina 

K. 


Kempferia rotunda 

Kali acetatum 
impurum 
uitratum 
præparatum 
purum 
ſulphuratum 
tartariſatum 
vitriolatum 

Kermes grana 


mineralis 
Kino 


L. 


Lac 
ammoniacr 


501 
497 
ib. 
495 
ib. 


496 
185 
211 
213 
177 

ib. 

ib. 
200 
209 
167 
210 
214 

ib. 

ib. 


539 
540 

ib. 
214 

ib. 
240 
268 


306 
397 


172, 269 


236 
381 
386 
409 
400 
394 
214 
423 
215 


215 
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Lac amygdalæ 536 
Lacea 216 
Lactuca ſativa 217 
viroſa ib. 
Ladanum ib. 
Lamium 218 
album ib. 
Lapilli cancrorum 157 
Lapis calcareus purus recens 
uſtus 155 
Laudanum liquidum 525 
Laurus 218 
nobilis 1h, 
camphora 156 
caſſia 166 
cinnamomum 173 
ſaſſafras 278 
Lavendula 218 
ſpica ib. 
ſtœchas 288 
Lentiſcus 219 
Leonurus cardiaca 161 
Leontedon taraxacum 294 
Leviſticum 219 
Lichen cinereus ib. 
cauinus ib. 
iſlandicus 220 
Lignum campechenſe ib. 
rhodium 221 
Liguſticum leviſticum 219 
Lilium album 221 
candidum ib. 
convallium 222 
Limon ib. 
Linaria ib. 
Linimenta 60¹ 
Linimentum ammoniz 609 
fortius ib. 
anodynum 532 
camphoræ 609 
ſaponaceum 532 
ſaponis 609 
ſimplex 608 
Linctus leniens 583 
Lingua cervina 222 
Linum catharticum ib. 
ſativum 223 
uſitatiſſimum 3 
Liquidambra ib. 
ſtyraciflua ib. 


Liquidambra 
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Liquidambra ftyraciflua 
Liquor æthereus vitriolicus 
volatilis cornu cervi 
Lithargyrus 
Lithoſpermum 
officinale 
Lixivium cauſticum 
Lobelia 
ſyphilitica 
Lopezinana radix 
Lujula 
Lupinus 
albus 
Lupulus 
Lycoperdon 
boviſta 
Lyfimachia nummutaria 
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Macis 
Magneſia alba 
vitriolata 
uſta 
Majorana 
Malabrathum | 
Maleleuca leucadendron 
Matricaria ; 
parthenium 
Malva 


fylveſtris 
Mandragora 
Manna 
Maranta galanga 
Marrubium 

vulgare 

Mars ſacharatus 
Maſtiche 
Marum Syriacum 
Mechoacanna 
Melampodium 
Mel 


roſæ 
ſcillz 


Melilotus 
Meliſſa 

officinalis 
Melhs deſpumatio 
Melo 


Page 
290 
475 
390 
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Meloe veſicatorius I — 
Mentha piperitis 229 
ſativa ib. 

ſpicata ib. 

viridis ib. 
pulegium 261 
Menyanthes trifoliata 298 
Mercurialis 230 
annua ib. 

Mercurius corroſivus ruber 441 
dulcis 438 

flavus 446 
præcipitatus albus 442 

ruber 441 

ſublimatus corroſivus 435 

Meſpilla : 230 
Meum ib. 
Mezereum ib. 
Millepeda 231 
 Mellepedz preparatio 321 
Millefolium 231 
Mimoſa catechu 167 
nilotica 196 

— — IIs, 196 

Minium . = 
231 

Miſturz 535 
Miſtura camphorata ib. 
cretacea ib. 
moſchata 536 

ſalina 540 
Mithridatum 586 
Momordica elaterium 179 
Morſus diaboli 231 
Morum ib. 
nigrum ib. 
Moſchus 232 
moſchiferus ib. 
Mucilago amyli 493 
ſeminis cydonii mali 494 
Mucilaginum extractio 234 
Mucilago gummi Arabici 494 


gummi tragacanthæ ib. 

Myrrha 233 
Myrtus 234 
communis ib. 

imenta 256 
Myriſtica moſchata 238 
Myriſtica 
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Myriſtica moſchata 
Myrobalani 


Myroxylon peruiferum 


N. 


Napus 
Nardus indica 
Naſturtium 
Natron 
boraciatum 
impurum 
præparatum 
tartariſatum 
vitriolatum 
Natrum antiquorum 
Nepeta 
cataria 
Nephrit icum lignum 
Nicotiana 
tabacum 
Nidus cynipidis 
Nigella 
ſativa 
Nitrum 
purificatum 
Nummularia 
Nux moſchata 
piſtacia 
vomica 


Nymphæ alba 
O. 


Oculi cancrorum 
Ochra 
Oenanthe crocata 
Olea Europa 
diſtillata 
expreſſa 
Oleum animale 
amygdalæ 
cacao 
cer 


cornu cervi 

e cornubus rectiſicatum 359 
Oleum eſſentiale abſinthii 

ſemen aniſi 


224 


233 
142 


234 
ih. 


ib. 
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143 
387 
401 
396 
143 
235 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
192 
236 
ib. 
ib. 
395 
233 
ib. 
239 
ib. 
ib. 
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240 

ib. 
350 
346 
359 
347 


348 
366 


363 
356 
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Oleum eſſentiale aurantium cor- 
ticum 364 
ſemen carui 356 
caraphyllorum 
aromaticorum 364 
chamomilli flo- 
rum ib, 
cinnamoni cor- 
ticis 365 
ſeminum fœniculi ib. 
piperis Jamai- 
cenſis 358 
bac. junip. 357 
flor. lavendulæ 356 
corticum limo- 
num 364 
macis 365 
majoranæ ib. 
menthæ piper- 
itidis 357 
menthæ ſative ib. 
origani ib. 
pulegii ib. 
rhodi ligni 355 
roriſmarini 357 
rutæ 366 
ſabinæ 358 
ſaſſafras ib. 
ſatureiæ 365 
tauaceti ib. 
Oleum hyoſcyami 348 
lint 347 
ovi 348 
petrolei 358 
riciui 347 
ſinapeos id. 
ſuccini 360 
ſuccint 378 
ſuccint rectiſicatum 386 
ſulphuratum 409 
terebinthinæ 359 
rectifieatum ib. 
vini 363 
Olibanum 240 
Oliva = 
Oniſcus aſſellus 231 
Ononis 241 
ſpinoſa ib. 
Opium ib. 


Opium 
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Opium purificatum 
Opopanax 
Orchis 
maſcula 
Origanum 
dictamnus 
majorana 


vulgare 
Oryza 


ſativa 
Oſtrea edulis 
Ovum 
gallinaceum 
Oxalis 
acetoſella 
Oxycantha 5 
Oxylapathum 
Oxymel æruginis 
ex allio 
colchici 
pectorale 
ſcillz 
ſimplex 
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Pæonia 

officinalis 
Palma | 
Panacea antimonii 
Panax quinquefolium 
Papaver album 
: . erraticum 
ſommiferum 
Paralyſis 
Pareira brava 
Parictaria 


officinalis 


Paſtinaca 

ſativa 
Pentaphyllum 
Perſica 
Perſicaria 
Peruvianus cortex 
Petroleum 


Barbadenſe 


ſulphuratum 


Petroſelinum 


Peucedanum 
| officinale 
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— Petaſitis > 
245 Pheœnix dactilifera 182 
246 Phyſalis alkekengi 120 
278 Phyſeter macrocephalus 284 
246 Pilulæ 570 
183 Zthiopice ib. 
225 ex aloe $71 
246 ex aloe cum myrrha ib. 
ib. aloeticæ ib. 
ib. Bacheri 576 
296 ex colocynthide cum aloe 572 
246 communes ib. 
ib. e cupro ib. 
ib. ex elaterio 576 
224 fœtidæ ib. 
246 e gambog ia 577 
ib. e gummi 573 
553 gummoſz ib. 
554 ex hydrargyro ib. 
553 e jalappa 574 
554 nares 426 
553 mercuriales 573 
554 e mercurio corrofivo 577 
ex opio 574 
pacificz ib. 
piceæ 578 
246 Plummeri 574 
ib. rufi 572 
ib. ſaponaceæ 578 
423 ſtomachicæ 575 
194 e ſcilla ib. 
246 ſeilliticæ ib. 
248 e ſtyrace 578 
241 thebaicz 574 
248 Pimento 256 
ib. Pimpinella ib. 
249 ſaxifrage ib. 
ib. annum 129 
ib. Pinus abies 114 
ib. balſamea 140 
ib. larix 295 
ib. Piper indicum 256 
ib. longum 257 
250 nigrum ib. 
254 cubeba 178 
255 Piltacia lentiſcus 219 
409 227 
255 opoponax 245 
256 vera 239 
ib. Pix 
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Pix Burgundica 
liquida 
Primula veris 


Pſychotria emetica 
Pſyllium 
Plantago 
pſyllium 
Plumbum 
Polygala Senega 
Polyganum biſtorta 
hydropiper 
Polypodium | 
filix mas 
Pompholyx 
Populus 
balſamifera 
Portulaca 
oleracea 
Potentilla reptans 
Potio cretacea 


Præparata ex antimonio 
ex argento 
e ferro 
ex hydrargyro 
e plumbo 
e ſtanno 
e Zinco 
Prunella vulgaris 
Prunum gallicum 
ſylveſtre 
domeſticum 
ſpinoſum 
Prunus ceraſus 
Ptarmica 
Pulegium 
Pulmonaria maculoſa 
officinalis 
Pulſatilla nigricans 
Pulparum extractio 
Pulver es 
Pulvis aloeticus 
cum ſerro 


cum guaiaco 


anthelminticus 
antimonialis 
antyliſſus 

ari compoſitus 
aromaticus 
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257 
258 
248 
260 
211 
260 
258 
260 
258 
281 
148 
249 
259 
188 
259 

ib. 
298 

260 

ib. 
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535 
489 
411 
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Pulvis aſari compoſitus 557 
cephalicus ib. 

e ceruſſa 557 
e chelis cancrorum 558 
contrayervæ compoſitus b. 
cornachini 561 
cretaceus 558 
e creta compoſitus ib. 
cum opio 559 

diaromaton 557 
digeſtivus 564 
dy ſentericus ib. 
Doveri 559 
fumalis 564 
infantum ib. 
ipecacuanha compoſitus 559 
falappæ compoſitus ib. 
Peruvianus purgans 565 
mercutii cinereus 433 
e myrrha compoſitus 560 
nitroſus 565 
opiatus 560 
e ſcammonio compoſitus ib. 
cum aloe 561 

cum calomelane ib. 
thebaicus 565 
e ſenna compaſit us 562 
ſternutatorius 557 
ſtypticus 562 
ſudorificus 559 
tragacanthæ compoſitus 562 

Punica granatum 195 

Pyrethrum 262 

Pyrus cydonia 181 

Q. 

Quaſſia 262 
amara ib. 
ſimarouba 283 

Quercus | 262 
robur ib. 

R. 

Radix Indica 262 

Ranunculus ficaria 170 

Reſina 334 

Rhabarbarum 263 

Rhamnus catharticus 264 

zizyphus 214 
Rha- 
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Raphanus ruſticanus 


Rhaponticum 


Rheum palmatum 


raponticum 


Rhododendron 


Rhus coriaria 


copallinum 


Ribes nig rum 


rubrum 


Ricinus 


communis 


Rob ſambuci 
Roſa canina 


Damaſcena 
centifolia 
rubra 
gallica 


Roſmarinus officinalis 
Rubia tinctorum 


Rubigo ferri preparata 
Rubus idzus 


niger 


Rumex acetoſa 


aquaticus 


Ruſcus aculeatus 
Ruta graveolens 


8. 


Sabina 
Sacharum 


non purificatum 

purificatum 

bis coctum 

cantum rubrum 
album 


lactis 
ſaturnĩ 
Sagapenum 

Sa 
Sal 


0 

acetoſellæ 

acidum boracis 

alcalinus foſſilis purificatus 

purificatus 
alkalinus fixus foſſilis 
vegetabilis 

volatilis 

amarus : 

ammoniacus 

ammoniacum depuratum 
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263 Sal ammoniacus volatilis 
264 argenti 
263 catharticus Glauberi 
264 chalybis 
ib. cornu cervi 
292 Hiſpanus 
176 lactis 
265 marinus 
ib. muriaticus 
ib. plumbi 
ib. polychreſtus 
331 rupellenſis 
181 ſoda 
265 ſuccini 
ib. ſuceini 
ib. purificatus 
ib. tartari 
266 Salvia officinalis 
id. Salix 
323 Satyrion 
266 Sambucus cbulus 
267 nigra 
116 Sandix cerefolium 
206 Sanguis draconis 
267 Sanicula Evropza 
ib. Santalum album 
citrinum 
rubrum 
Santonicum ſemen 
268 Sapo 
ib. albus Hiſpanus 
ib. mollis 
ib. niger 
id. Saponaria 
ib. officinalis 
ib. Sarcocolla 
402 Sarſaparilla 
451 Saſſafras 
269 Satureia 
ib. Scabioſa 
402 ſucciſſa 
403 Scammonium 
387 Scilla 
381 maritima 
270 Scillæ exſiccatio 
269 Scolopendrium 
273 Scrophularia ncdoſa 
270 Scordium 
271 Scorzonera 
404 
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Scornozera Hiſpanica 290 
Sebeſtena 281 
Sedum acre | ib. 
Sevi ovilli preparatio 319 
Sencka - 281 
Senna 282 
Serpentaria ib. 
Serpyllum 283 
Simarouba ib. 
Smilax China 170 
ſar ſaparilla 277 

Sinapi | 283 
alba ib. 

nigra ib. 

Sium diflorum 283 
Siſymbrium naſturtium 234 
Spirea filipendula 188 
Soda tartariſata 401 
vitriolata 396 
Zolanum lethale 284 
dulcamara 184 
Soldanella 151 
Solidago virga aurea 302 


Jolutio mercurialis ſimplex 4438 
mercurn ſublimati cor- 


rilivi 438 

mineralis arſenici 540 
Spartium ſcoparium 193 
Gpecies aromaticæ 557 
Spermaceti 284 
Spigelia marilandica ib. 
Spina cervina ib. 
Spirca ulmaria 304 
Spiritus aurantii 485 
ammoniæ 477 


compoſitus 538 
fœtidus 478 


ſuccinatus 538 
antictericus 485 
aniſi compoſitus 478 
aromaticus 485 
etheris nitroſi 476 

vitriolici 473 

compo- 

| ſitus 538 
carui 479 
cornu cervi 285 
cochleariæ 484 
cinnamomi 479 
camphoratus 538 


Page 
Spiritus diſtillati 470 
ſructus rubi idæi 545 
nitri Glauber: 373 
juniperi compoſitus 480 
lavendulz ib. 
compoſitus 523 
ſimplex 480 
menthæ piperitidis ib. 
ſativæ 481 
mindereriĩ 399 
nitri dulcis 470 
nucis moſchatæ 481 
pimento ib. 
pulegii 482 
raphanĩ compofſitus ib. 
roris marini ib. 
ſalis ammoniaci 388 
cum cal- 
ce viva 389 
ammoniaci vinoſus 477 
ſalinus aromaticus 538 
ſalis marini 3 
vinoſus camphoratus 531 


rectiſicatus 286 


tenuis 287 

vitrioli dulcis 473 

tenuis 372 

volatilis aromaticus 538 

oleoſus ib. 

Spongia 287 


Spongiz uſtio 


322 
Stanni amalgama 454 
Stannum 287 

pulveratum 453 
Staphiſagria 288 
Stibium ib. 
Stœchas ib. 
Styracis purificatio 323 
Strammonium 289 
Strychnos nux vomica 239 
Styrax benzoe 145 

calamita 289 
officinalis ib. 
liquida 290 
Zucci 328 


Succt ad ſcorbuticos 330 
baccz ſambuci ſpiſſatus 3 31 
Succinum 291 
Succus liquoritiz depuratus 345 
cochleariz compoſitus 329 

| Succus 
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Succus ſpiſſatus Iimonis 
ribis nigri 
aconiti 
cicutæ 

Sulphur 

flores 

antimonii przcipita- 

tum 

auratum antimonii 

precipitatum 

Sumach 

Symphytum officinale 

Serpyllum 

Syrup 

Syrupus aceti 

acidus 
altheæ 
alkalinus 
allii 
amygdalinus 
balſamicus 
caryophylli rubri 
caryophyllorum 
cinnamomi 
croci 
colchici 
communis 
corticis aurantii 
diacodion 
emeticus 
fructus ribis nigri 
mort 
hydrargyri 
ſucci limonis 
de meconio 
papaveris albi 
erratici 
e rhamno cathartico 
roſæ 
pallidæ 
ſiccæ 
ſcilliticus 
ſimplex 
ſpinæ cervinæ 
tolutanus 
violæ 
- zingiberis 
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Page 
333 
331 

ib. 
331 
291 
ib. 
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Tacamahaca 
Tamarindus 
indica 
Tanacetum 
vulgare 
balſamita 
Thapſus Barbatus 
Taraxacum 
Tartarum 
Tartarus antimonialis 
emeticus 
Tartarum regeneratuw 
ſolubile 
vitriolatum 
Terebinthina 0 
argentorenſis 
chia 
communis 
cypria 
Veneta 
Terminalia benzoe 
Terra japonica 
Japunica 
Lemnia 
Sileſiaca 
Teſtæ oſtreorum 
Teucrium chamædrys 
chamapithys 
marum 
ſcordium 
Thea 
Theobroma cacao 
Theriaca Andromachi 
Thlapſi arvenſe 
burſa paſtoris 
Thus maſculum 
vulgare 
Thymus 
ſerpyllum 
Tilia Europea 
Tincal 
Tincturæ 
Tinctura abſinthii 
aloes 
com poſita 
amara 
antiphthiſica 
aromatica 
aſafœtida 
corticis aurantii 
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Tinctura balſami Peruviani 512 Tinctura ſennæ compoſita 
Tolutani 513 ſerpentariæ 
benzoes compoſita ib. ſuceini 
cantharidis 514 Thebaica 
cardamomi ib. Tolutana 
compoſita 515 valerianæ 
caſcarillæ ib. volatilis 
catechu 516 veratri 
caſtorei 515 Toluifera balſamum 
compoſita 517 Tormentilla erecta 
cinnamomi ib. Trichomanes 
compoſita 516 Trifolium melilotus 
Colombæ ib. paludoſum 
colocynthidis 533 Trigonella fœnum græcum 
eroci 518 Triticum 
cupri volatilis 533 hybernum 
ferri muriati 518 repens 
fœtida 512 Trochiſci 
fuliginis 520 amyli 
gentianæ compoſita ib. bechict albi 
galbani ib. nigri 
guaiaci 521 cum opio 
hellebori albi 530 catechu 
nigri 521 e ereta 
ipecacuanhæ 507 glycyrrhizæ 
jalapæ 522 e magneſia 
japonica 516 de minio 
e kino 522 e nitro 
laccæ 533 e ſulphure 
lavendulæ compoſita 523 Turpethum 
martis 519 minerale 
melampodii 521 Tuſſilago 
moſchi 524 farfara 
myrrhæ ib. petaſitĩs 
nucis vomicæ 534 Tutia 
opit camphorata 526 U 
oPpil 525 5 
corticis Peruviani 517 Ulmaria 
compalita 518 Ulmus campeſtris 
quaſſiæ 533 Unguenta 
rhabarbari 526 Unguentum ad cancrum exul- 
compoſita 527 ceratum 
rheĩ ib. adipis ſuillæ 
amara ib. Ægyptiacum 
dulcis ib. album 
roſarum 497 anodynum 
ſabinæ compoſita 528 antipſoricum 
ſacra 504 baſilicum 
ſaturnina 528 cæruleum 
ſcillæ ib. calcis hydrargyri 
ſennæ 529 alba 
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ſaturninum 604 
ſpermatis ceti 607 
ſimplex 602 
ſulphuris 607 
e ſulphure ib. 
e cepa 612 
tutiæ 608 
Urtica dioica 304 
Uva paſſa ib. 
urſi ib. 

V. 
Valeriana ſylveſtris ZOO 
Veratrum ib. 
Verbaſcum thapſus ib. 
Veronica beccabunga 144 
officinalis 301 
Vicia faba 187 
Viſcus albus 302 
Vincetoxicum 301 
Vinum . 


album Hiſpanicum 
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Uaguentum cantharidis 603 
ceræ ib. 


ceruſſæ acetatz 604 


Vina medicata 


Vinum 


citrinum 606 
de nicotiana 611 
digeſtivum 610 
e calce zinci Go2 
e ceruſſa 604 
elemi _ 
epiſpaſticum 603 
e Ayrace G11 
e tutia 608 
ex ærugine Go2 
ex infuſo canthari- 
dum 603 
ex pulvere cantha- 
ridum ib. 
hemorrhoidale 610 
hellebori albi 604 
hydrargyri fortius 605 


mitius ib. 
nitrati 606 


laurinum G11 
picis 606 
e pice 606 
reſinæ flavz 607 


ſambuci i ib. 


Canarium 
Rhenanum 
rubrum 
aloes 
aloeticum 
amarum 
ant imoniale 
antimonii 

tartariſati 
e tartara antimoniali 
ferri 
ipecacuanhæ 
millepedarum 
nicotianæ 
rhabarbati 
rhei 
ſcilliticum 
zedoariæ 


Viola odorata 


Vipera 


Virga aurea 
Vitex ag nus caſtus 
Vitis vinifera 


Vitriolum album 


Vitrum 


Viverra 


303, 

cœruleum 

cupri 

ferri 

martis 

viride 

zinci 
antimonii 

ceratum 

zibetha 


W. 


Winterania canella 


aromatica 


Winteranus cortex 


Zedoari 


Z. 


Zibethum 
Zinci vitriolati purificatio 
Zincum 


calaminaris 


